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oF all littleness, and in the uprooting of that 
ignorance which regards it as a gain that is to 
be purchased at another s loss. This I know, 
that no vision of truth can come except In the 
absence of all sources of distraction, and when 
the mind has reached the point of rest. 

For revealing the inner secrets of life, it was 
necessajy^to invent instruments of surpass- 
ing delicacy and sensitiveness, which could 
gain access 'to the smallest unit of life — a 
single cell or life-atom — and record its 

throbbing pulsation. The invention of the 
microscope, which magnifies only a couple of 
thousand times, initiated a new era in the 
advance of biological science. My Magnetic 
Crescograph, which produces the slupend- 
ons magnification of fifty million times, is 
now revealing the wonders of a new world 
—the plant itself being made to record the 
secrets of Us inner life. Esenin this path of 
self-restraint and verification, the inquirer is 
making for a region of surpassing wonder. 


In his voyage of discovery, he catches an 
occasional glimpse of the ineffable, that had 
hitherto been hidden from his view'. That 
vision crushes out of him all self-sufficiency, 
all that kept him unconscious of the great 
pulse that beats through the universe. It was 
by the combination of the introspective and 
of the highly advanced experimental methods 
that it was possible to establish the Unity of 
all Life. The barrier that divided kindred 
phenomena is now thrown down, the plant 
and animal being found as a multiple unity 
tn a single ocean of being, 

From the plant to the animal, then, we 
follow the long stair-way of the Ascent of Life- 
In the spiritual triumph of the martyr, who 
willingly sacrifices his life for the cause of 
humanity, we see the higher and higher ex- 
pression of that evolutionary process by which 
Lile rises above and beyond all the circum- 
stances of the environment, and fortifies itself 
to control them. 


TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA 


BY Mlue, JULIETTE VEILLIER 


T wonder whether a certain type of recent 
European literature has reached you, 
women oi India. 

I wonder and I am afraid of it, because 

this type has a commercial virtue, if none 
other, alas : and spreads all over the world, 
translated in all known languages. (At least, 
It is act verb serf in these terms;. 

That literature, generally taking the form 
of hyper-sentimental and agitated novels, 
creates a figure of so-called “ modern girl" 
which accumulates the striking features of the 
twentieth century, in Europe. 

* That “ modem girl *’ is manly in all her 
'•activities. Does it mean that she has made 


hers the qualities men are generally supposed 
to have, as a monopoly, it., faculty of deci- 
sion, strength — moral and physical — courage, 
superior intelligene, and so on ? 

No. To be manly mfans to adopt the 
vices that certain men have. Our modem 
girl is not energetic. , sheJs.aiuUrifmfe uub f nlh 
of conceit, she is born superior to all tradi- 
tions, and consequently, born superior to other 
people; she rejects morals, and the stupid 
prejudices of love, faithfulness, ideal (empty 
words for spinsters) and she conceives, the 
relations between men and women, as men 
have conceived them for centuries past, with 
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regard to themselves : no duties, but only 
rights. * Let instinct do whatever it chooses, 
experiment everywhere, anywhere. 

And the novelist throws that so-built modern 
girl in a series of fatal events where her re- 
actions are in conformity with the systema- 
tical type adopted. 

If you have ever read by chance, or by 
mischance, one of these books, I beseech you 
to forget as well the Information it gave you 
. as the opinion you formed out of it. 

Not that I want you to believe that your 
sisters of Europe, and France especially, are 
full of perfections, but I want you to measure 
exactly our nature, so that you can say in 
conscience : " Our races are different, our 
pasts stand to the antipodes, but still, we 
might become friends with them, not out of 
mere curiosity, but out of a deeper attraction.’* 

Why do I say that ? Why do I want to 
exact kind feelings from you towards us? It 
is because I myself feel deeply attracted by 
your race, by the amount of dream and specu- 
lation which takes place in your brains and 
hearts, by the mystery of your customs which 
appear as being directed by everything but 
practical and selfish aims. 

This Is why I happen to write what I am 
writing. 

It is undoubtedly true tlmt "War” disturb- 
ed terribly the conscience of youth and 

its habits. All that had been considered as 
the commandments of a sacted Code of con- 
ventions, broke down to pieces, since it had 
not prevented war. 

Youth trod upon the ritual education accept- 
ed generations and generations. And the im- 
mediate result of it was the absence of 
rules. 


But this lasted one day. The natural equili- 
brium of same people brought back the 
balance and a new generation has now grown. 

Instead of Jittle girls with eyes turned to 
the ground, capable of nothing, except being 
spoiled by parents, knowing nothing of Hie 
until they are married, mere objects of luxury 
and pleasure, exists now a very general type. 

Women have now a sense of responsibility 
which they almost totally lacked before 
“ The War." They know that life is no longer 
easy and sure. They know that they almost 
all oi them have to secure a situation in lile 
and be able to make their own living. The 
type of European girl.is no longer the type of 
a timid girl. She is energetic, combative, 
develops in enormous proportions her intellec- 
tual activities, works hard and with much con- 
science. She develops also her physical 
strength by sports ol all kinds, she must no 
longer be weak. 

She pretends not to be the " thing ” of man, 
but a companion worthy of him, on equal 
terras in life. From this basis, imagine the 
defects and the qualities which can come out 
of it, according to the different temperaments, 
and you will be in the right direction. 

Don't suppose, though, that, if life is for 
her, less sentimental than in times passed, 
there is no place left for dreams and generous 
speculations. , 

It is so untrue, that, to-day, in writing as I 
do, for you, I feet that I express the acting of 
my fellow-sisters, towards the dream and the 
philosophical mind which you appear to 
personify. 

Will you reward me ! 

Let me know who you are and how you 
live, now that new currents of ideas have 
penetrated even to your most secret heart 
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THE ENGLISH MARTYRS 

By The Rt. Rev. E. H. M. WALLER, 

Lord liishop of Madras. 


f 1 HIS book* >9 a selection of papers read at a 
X Summer School of Catholic studies held at 
Cambridge in 1928. It contain* much that is of 
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the greatest interest to stndents of Ecclesiaslfacl 
politics : and by the general student of history, it 
will ho read as the authoritative view of one patty 
in a controversy which is not yet closed. The 
purpose of the book must be steadily kept in msvd, 
•if justice is to be done to it. It is the story ofthe 
.English Martyrs of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Inevitably and naturally, the position of the 
Roman Church in the ’ whole struggle which 

* The Englith Martyr*. Edited by tbe tier. Deni Bede 
Claim , O s r , x i., i g.A., Honk of Pouuido Abb*.)*. 
Messrs. VV Heller & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge. 


began with William the Conqueror and reached 
its climax in the reign of Elizabeth is assumed 
to be fundamentally right. Acts of unwisdom 
on tbe part of tbe Roman Cbuich are admit- 
ted fa detail. The clergy may have been at 
times over zealous in stressing rights. Individual 
Popes may have made mistakes or, by circum- 
stances, been forced into untenable positions, 
llie whole problem of tbe relation of spiritual to 
secular authority is extremely difficult. The 
settlement which gave Western Europe an 
Emperor directing the secular affairs of a large 
part of ibe world and a Pope directing its spiritual 
affairs, requires that both shall be powerful enough 
to compel obedience, that both shall be absolutely 
disinterested and that close friendly relations sball 
always exist between the two. These conditions 
were rarely fulfilled and the Pope had to do the 
best he could under adverse circumstances and to 
agree to compromises which did not always work. 
Another difficulty which fs fairly faced is the fact 
that under the feudal system, the Pope was also 
a Prince ; similarly,' bishops were baron's and, while 
amenable to the Pope in Spiritual matters were 
amenable to their own secular princes in .worldly 
affairs. And the situation was further com- 
plicated by ~ the fact that in spiritual cases 
which concerned their fellow barons or even 
their own overlord, ."bishops were judges of 
tbe, first instance/ though in -secular matters 
they ' were subject to or were only -the peers 
of the secular lords whom they were judging: 
moreover, the world is not rigidly divided into 
sacred and secular. There was room therefore 
for the greatest confusion, and if came. The 
device of removing the outside spiritual authority 
tthe Pope) from England and making the King 
the Supremo Ecclesiastical authority simply 
reversed the problem. That it did not finally 
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eoWe is proved by the Prater Hoot controversy 
to-day. 'Hie problem is common to all religious. 
Turkey has soiled it foe the moment by the 
abolition o( the Caliphate, but is lint a solution ? 
TUe struggles between tho L'rahminical claims 
and the claims of Princes in India, while they took 
different turn (naturally), may afford another illus- 
tration of tho fundaments! difficulties of the pro- 
blem. In the light ol these considerations, the 
chapter on tho relation oi Church and State is 
supremely interesting. 

To one who is not an adherent of the doc- 
trine of tho Papal Supremacy, there arc gaps 
in the presentation, which could not, in the 
nature of things, be filled up in tbi* particular 
work, Tlicre Is thus throughout the book no 
question that the illshop ol Homo is of dirlue 
tight the Head of the Church and that hit author- 
ity ought to be acknowledged in all Christian 
countries. And, again, the particular sacramental 
doctrine that prei ailed at the period is unques- 
tionable ; denial of it is simply rebellion agsinst 
fundamental truth. No mention is made, and 
could not be expected in this book, of the remit 
of many good persons against the * corruptions ' 
of the truth which had crept into tho Church at 


that time— corruptions which drove Luther and 
many with him out of the Church. Nor U any 
mention made of the fact that the whole of the 
Crock Church had long before repudiated the 
author! ly of Home and * as little concerned with 
the dilemmas occasioned by a feudal system 
which was alien to their polity. The absence of 
there considerations is no reflection on the &»mh 
of the authors of the papers : it merely gives 
the book its place as a presentation of facts 
urged irr support o( one slew of a most tangled 
period of history, l'or the rest It is thn 
moving story of selected individuals who 
suffered martyrdom for their religious (and 
political) convictions. The opening rssny on tho 
Theology of Martyrdom la a characteristic pro- 
duction of Father liouald Knox. A martyr mutt 
suffer definitely on an isiuo of conscience and 
for his faith in the truth. All who suffered con- 
scientiously for religious beliefs not Included in 
the Catholic Creed are excluded automatically 
from tho roll of martyrs : as are those who 
suffered on accusations of high treason. The 
selection of names which survives these defiui- 
nitions is limited, but it includes some great 
figures nod their story will be retd with interest. 


My Impressions of Soviet Russia 

Ly Mr. SYED RAZA AU, c.ftx. 


D URING my recent travels on the Continent 
including almost all important European 
countries I paid a short visit to Russia and spent 
a low Aaysva liotAQw. It would bo -absurd Vo 
claim that in this short period I could see enough 
to enable me to summarise the conditions obtain- 
ing in Russia to day. All I can claim is that I 
did not visit that country in any propagandist 
spirit. I a ent there with a perfectly open mind 
determined to judge the Soviet activities on their 
merits. The experiment of dictatorship of tho 
proletariat on -which the Union of the Soviets 


prides itself Is of special interest to India. Roth 
India and Russia ate huge countries. In both 
about t<0?6 of the population is connected with 
agriculture. Doth have been the victims ol illiter- 
acy. 1111 1917 both had, and at least India still 
has, the reputation of being intensely devoted to 
religion, llnch has within its fold so many' races 
with different religions, languages, traditions and 
manners and customs. It was onty within recent 
years that each of them saw the wisdom of 
supplementing its agricultural activities by indus- 
trial pursuits. Just as the year 1906 marked the 
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beginning of factory workers’ discontent in Russia 
we in India have had considerable labonr troubles 
—especially in Bombay, Calcutta and Ahmedabad 
' — during the last four years. The present con- 
dition of Russia cannot but be a matter of deep 
concern to tts. 



Ma. SYED GAZA ALI 

Yon cannot help noticing the change as soon as 
you get out of your carriage at Negoreloje, a 
frontier station in Russia, to take train for Moscow. 
The porter who is not your paid agent for carrying 
yonr luggage hut a servant of the Commnnist 
Government by whom he is paid a fixed salary, 
carries no more than about One-third of what a 
porter at a London, Paris, Berlin or Vienna station 
would- Tliis conduct is natural. Why should he 
work harder than is barely necessary when he is 
not going to get the fruit of his labonr ? The 
cost of transhipment of luggage from one train to 
another at this station is about twice as much 


as in London.' Since it is the Soviet Government 
that fires the scale and appropriates the payment 
this must certainly be a source of some iaeoma to 
it. The same slackness is noticeable at the 
hotels. I was staying at the Grand Hotel which 
is supposed to be one of the best Hotels at 
Moscow. But the service is so slow that one has 
to set apart labours tor lunch or dinner. You 
are fortunate if you can get a lurried rocaJ in one 
hour. The Grand, like almost all other Hotels, 
is run by Moscow City or, in other words, by the 
Soviet Government : and yon must really be 
thankful to " Comarade Waiter”, a man as good 
as yourself, if he is disposed to help you to make 
a saving of half an hour. These matterB, too 
trivial to be mentioned otherwise, show what will 
happen to Society where the action of the State 
leaves no incentive for private effort. 

In a country which lias abolished all social 
distinctions and confiscated the property of the 
rich for Uie benefit of the poor, one would expect 
the masses to be in buoyant spirits. On the con- 
trary I found the people, on the whole, rather 
dejected Bnd dispirited. Of Course the industrial 
workers are more than satisfied; but that is 
because they and their children occupy a privi- 
leged position. With higher wages, fewer hours 
of work, generally speaking one day off for every 
five days’ work, clnbs, reading rooms, libraries, 
mnsenms, cinemas, theatres, operas and gymna- 
siums, free medics! aid and a lot of other advant- 
ages arising out of social insurance and without 
much to bother them about their children, tho 
worker* enjoy a position that naturally excites 
the envy of the Russian peasants. Add to this 
tho fact that in Russia the population of industrial 
workers is about 2 % (3 millions out of a total 
population of nearly 150 millions) and it becomes 
easy to realise liow heavily this class rule, or dicta- 
torship of the proletariat— to give it its official n ame 
- — must be weighing on the rest of the population. 

Tie iamo policy of favouring the cities at the ex* 
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fiw of the country is noticeable in tbe constitu- 
tion of the governing bodies of a province (ok-rug). 
While the majority of the members of the pro- 
vincial Congress, which meets once a year, come 
from the country districts their number goes on 
steadily diminishing in the executive Committee 
and the presidium. The presidium, which generally 
meets once a week and is composed of 15 to 20 
members, is the most important administrative 
body and the majority of its members come from 
cities. A visit to a factory and the institutions 
attached to it for the cultural welfare of the 
workers is highly instructive. One of snch 
Institutions is generally a “ home ” where a 
special staff of matrons and nurses looks after 
the children whose mothers are working in a 
factory. The arrangements are excellent and the 
young ones look quite happy. But if the workers’ 
wages and the cost of various institutions attach- 
ed to a factory for their.benefit and the benefit 
of their children were compared with the valne 
of the factory outpnt, I doubt very much if more 
than very few factories indeed would be found to 
be working on a profit earning basis. 

At first sight one has Borne difficulty in under- 
standing why a system which favours the indus- 
trial workers at the cost of the peasants should 
receive the support of the peasantry. A careful 
Btndy Of the conditions would suggest two expla' 
nations. In the first place the workers arc 
concentrated in large cities like Moscow and 
Leningrad, and in the beginning of 1017 they 
eould organise themselves more easily and effec' 
tively than tbe huge agricultural population scat" 
tered throughout the length and breadth of Russia. 
It was extremely difficult for the ignorant, ill* 
equipped nnd disorganised peasants at the begin- 
ning of the revolution, and of course it is much 
more difficult for them now, to oppose the 
workers. Secondly .* there is no doubt that the 
peasants are much better . off under the Soviet 
Pictstbrship than they ever were under the Tsar?* 


True they are not, strictly speaking, the ‘owners 
of their land, nor can they dispose of their pro- 
vince as they like since the institution of private 
property has been abolished and the market is 
controlled by the Government. It is also true 
that the prices received by them for their pro- 
duce are very low in comparison with the 
prices paid by them for mnnnfactared goods. 
These inconveniences arc, however, more com- 
pensated for by low taxation and the protection 
afforded them by tire land laws under which a 
peasant’s land is moie his own than if he owned 
it. These laws irresistibly remind us of the policy 
followed by the Government of India and some 
Provincial Governments in passing legislation 
some years ago against tnc a’fienafion ol *ianlt or 
holdings by peasant proprietor or tenants in 
certain parts of India. The action of the Soviet 
Government is not Unlikely to revive the interest 
attaching to the Indian Government’s land policy. 

The campaign against religion carried on so 
vigorously cannot escape a foreigner’* notice. 
According to the Soviet theory religion, like 
marriage and divorce, is a man or woman’s 
private affair with which the State has no concern. 
While the theory corresponds with the practice in 
matrimonial matters, the two part company in 
reference to religion. Every perron is supposed 
to he free to choose whether or not Ire will follow 
any religion. Rut in view of the following. law it 
is difficult to see what scope for choice is really 
left. The real object of the law, it is hardly 
necessary to point out, is to secure the undoing 
devotion of the young to the present system. 

Teaching of religions doctrines is wot permitted in 
any Slate or public as well aa private educational 
Institution where general subjects ere taught Ftndentt 
tan teach and learn religion privately. Teaching ot 
religious doctrine# to persons not of ago or to minors In 
State of private educational institulions anil in .Schools 
la punished l.y forced labour of not more than a year. 

The law is supplemented by an intensive anti- 
religions propaganda openly conducted in schools, 
museums, exhibitions, dobs, reading rooms and 
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'theatres and it would be absurd tc> claim that the 
liberty of conscience is enjoyed by the people. 
It is not my purpose to enter into a discussion 

whether from the Soviet Government’s point of view 
'this attitude is right or wrong. The fact is that 
it is determined to effect a complete break 
with the past and is making desperate efforts so to 
revolntionise society as to leave no link between 
the people and the Tsarist regime. The best hope 
of accomplishing this object lies in bringing up 
boys and girls in an atmosphere entirely divorced 
from religion and impressing upon the adult popu- 
lation the enormities, real or faacied, committed 
in the name of religion. The propaganda takes 
the form of painting a vivid picture of how the 
Church in Russia, and elsewhere generally, had 
helped the monarchy to exploit and persecute the 
people. Magnificent cathedrals where thousands 
used to attend service are visited ooly by the 
lovers of art. I did not see anybody taking off his 
hat or throwing away his half-smoked cigarette 
before entering a church. In the face of this it is 
Idle to pretend that the State does not interfere 
with tbo religious beliefs of the people. A visit to 
the anti-religious museum would dispel all doubts. 

During the three quarters of an hour of my stay 
at a Registry Office I witnessed one marriage and 
two divorces. A marriage is a civil contract that 
requires the presence of only the contracting par- 
ties. A dlrorco can bo obtained by either party 
without assigning any cause whatever. In theory 
one can marry in the morning and effect a divorce 
in the afternoon — though I was told that the 
practical working of the system had not given rise 
to fhgront abuses. It w otild be interesting to study 
the annual statistics for raarriago and divorce and 
see how they compare with the pre-war figures. 
But, unfortunately, I had no time for this. I may 
aid that, generally speaking, Russian women who 
are one of the classes that have hcacVited most by 
the Revolution, in that they laTe been granted 
equal rights with men, conduct the ms elves in a 


manner which reflects credit on the present 
system. 

As I expected I saw no privately owned auto- 
mobiles except a few running between tbe city and 
tbe Kremlin which houses the Government’s 
administrative offices. Boses and tramears convey 
passengers but both these are extremely crowded. 
In these everybody thinks it is his privilege 
to push against you and in sheer self-defence 
you act likewise. The Russians are a remark- 
ably courteous people but I take it that a depar- 
ture from the normal standard is permitted be- 
cause if yon stand on ceremonies there is little 
chance of your getting into a car or bus or getting 
out of it at your destination. To relieve con- 
gestion the Government proposes to build an 
underground railway. Moscow is almost as costly 
as London. There are a number of taxis but tbe 
fare is much higher than in l’aris or Berlin. 

Very useful work is being done by the Soviet 
Government in several directions. Great efforts 
are being made to banish illiteracy and special 
care is being taken of the young w ho are the 
rising hope of the present system. New hospitals 
and sanitoriurosjhave been established and tbe 
people aro taught to take care of tin ir health and 
live cleanly. Fine art* are encouraged and the 
Government has opened, since the Revolution, 
a large number of museums and ait gallcrief, 
Realising that the atalility of the present system 
depends on a continued alliance between workers 
and peasants Urge sums of tnooej* are spent on 
improvement of agriculture— including better 
seeds, better stocks and the introduction of 
modern agricultural machinery. Permanent •gri- 
cultural exhibitions hare been operied in almost 
every Volost fgr«np of villages); when the 
peasants viiit important centres they are provided 
special accommodation at a nominal cost iu what 
are known at “ Pleasants’ llorncg ”• where they 
are induced to give up old agricultural methods 
in favour of the new. The declared alfti of the 
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Government l« to substitute collective for in.livi- 
vloil farming Hut not much success ha* attended 
it* effort* *o far. It is lids policy which, for 
obviotw reasons, haa failed to secure the approval 
of the Kulak** (by which name well-to-do pea- 
sants eve known in Ru*il»). Care it alto taken 
to advertise broadcast all that the Government 
has done, Is doing or propose* to do for the good 
of the rural population. The Government ha* 
laid down a programme of industrial and agricul- 
tural development for the nest five year* and i* 
giving the greatest publicity to it. It is prepared 
to be judged by the record of its achievement 
during the last tea year* ? hut in addition to this 
Vt know* the art o( exalting iUelf by It* profes- 
sion. 

Foreign nations are naturally Interested in the 
measure of political liberty enjoyed by the Soviet 
citizens. I must frankly **y that 1 saw tm»ll 
signs of it. There was a disinclination on the part 
of the people whom I met to di*cu*s politics 
except to stoutly defend their own system. It 
would be nothiakabie to expect any Ilussian to 
criticise the Government. Tublie meeting* cannot 
bo held without permission. ^Yorkers' unions, 
trade unions and the Communist party organisa- 
tions are exempt from this rule. A speaker who 
vigorously criticises the Government may find 
himself arrested. IV e outside Russia are inclined 
to think that the Soviet Government's action in 
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lire law I* administered with the same relentless 
rigour in which it is conceived. Naturally enough 
the measure ol political liberty Is In an hvrm« 
ratio to the extra-ewYmafily wide held covered by 
the law. It is sometime* said that the Russian 
does cot really mind this a* he did not enjoy much 
more liberty under the Tsarist regime. Tlii* i* 
partly true. Dut {1 is to be remembered that 
whereas under the Tears the majority of the people 
were left pretty well to act at they chose, this Is 
no longer the case. Since most citizens are direct- 
ly or indirectly alto the employee* of the Soviet 
Government, it i» impossible for them not In feel 
the effect of a system which rcgnlvte* not only 
their political but alto their economic, social and 
in practice their religious aeliviiie*. T may men- 
tion one fact which would throw some light on 
what is going on in Russi* at present. No Russian 


arresting and imprisoning its political opponents is 
arbitrary. This is not so and the Government has 
taken very wide power* under the law. I would 
give three quotations from the law which was 
made much more severe in 1927 after diplomatic 
break with England. It gives almost unlimited 


power to the G. I\ U. 

(38) J. “A eounler-revolntlonary action Is any action 
directed toward* the overthrow, the breaking or weaken- 
ing of the power of the workers’ and peasants’ soviets 
and of the workers’ end peasants’ governments of the 
U. B. B. R. and ol (he constituent anil autonomous to- 
publics, elected on the basis of the Constitution of the 
Union of S. 8. K-and the constitutions of the constituent 
republics, or toward the Injuring and weakening of the 


would accept hospitality from me and when every* 
Imdy offered apparently lame excuses I felt 
interested ia discovering the real reason. This t 
cama to know three day* before my departure ‘ 
from a perfectly reliable source — though it would 
obviously he indiscreet for me to disclose it. It 
appears that in accordance with secret Instructions 
no citizen connected with tho Soviet Government 
and in a place like Moscow almost everybody i* 
bo connected is at liberty to accept hospitality 
from a foreigner without Government’s permission. 
My impression is that the majority of the people 
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do sot like these restrictions hut as the result of a 
propaganda the like of which perhaps the world 
has not known, they believe that the maintenance 
of the present system between which and the 
revival of the Tsarist regime there is, in their 
belief, no intermediate stage, requires them to 
submit to a curtailment of their liberty, lint I 
saw still less signs of liberty in Italy. 

The Russians arc extremely suspicious of. all 
capitalist countries. Strange to say, however, I 
found them the least suspicious of tho United 
States and tho most distrustful of Great Britain. 
Tho distance in tho caso of America is probably a 
reassuring factor. The fears vaguely expressed 
about England were that if ever the counter- 
revolutionary movement became strong enough to 
raiso its head, English capitalists would hardly 
miss the opportunity of helping it with mooey. 
But there is no doubt that other causes have con- 
tributed to tho shaping of Russian opinion. Tlio 
most important of these perhaps is a constant 
touch between America and Rassi*. I met a 
large number of Americans in Moscow. Some of 
these were tourists but thcro were others whom 
business had attracted there. I also met some 
Germans and a few people from the countries of 
Eastern Europe; but I did not see a single 
Englishman or Englishwoman. Whatever may be 
the offiical attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment the enterprising Americans never lost touch 
witli Soviet Kussia with the result that they and 
the Germans have profited most by Great Britain’s 
policy' of aloofness. I was in Has si a towards tho 
end of October before Parliament decided on Mr. 
Henderson’s motion to resume diplomatic rclatioos 
with the Soviet Union. The Russians with whom 
. I talked welcomed this idea. I can say from 
what I saw in Kussia that the action taken by 
His Majesty's Government w ill go a long way to 
dispel the mist of suspicion and bring about a 
better understanding between the two countries. 
Whether the Soviet authorities will refrain from 


carrying on their propaganda is a more difficult 
question. A Russian Communist is nothing if not 
a propagandist. lie may do it consciously or 
unconsciously but he is doing that all the time 
that he is talking to you. At any rate, this is my 
experience. Hie Intourisl Office at Moscow 
showed me tlie courtesy of lending me the 
services of a good English-speaking guide. 
She is an intelligent young woman (the word 
lady is a taboo in Russia) who is taking 
lier degree from Moscow University this month. 
I must say to their credit that while she and the 
other Russians whom I came to know through her 
did not deliberately try to influence my opinion, 
everything they told me was the word of a roission- 
aiy earnestly addressed to au erring brother. I 
do not blame them for this. They honestly 
believe that tho theory of Marx as practised by 
Lenin is the surest euro of all human ills. The 
dangerous army of the Soviet Union does not 
consist of its armed forces bat of countless young 
men sod women w ho believe in their mission of 
wiping out the bourgeois and settingup a prole- 
tarian government in every country in the world. 
But I feel coofident that there is no country 
within tho British Commonwealih which Is likely 
to be lured by the Bolsheviks. They will find 
India with one of tho oldest cultures, civilisations 
and religions not to ofTer much prospect for the 
acceptance of their doctrines. '1 he classes that 
are generally matked out lor the Bolsheviks’ atten- 
tions aro the industrial w orkers and agriculturists. 
The Government of India hare already (done a 
lot for both these classes. It is to be hoped that 
while progressive legislation in India for the good 
of the masses will keep pace with (he require- 
ments of modern times, the Government will keep 
themselves acquainted with the activities of those 
Russians who go to India either 'as diplomats ‘or 
in connection with trade. 

Just as the 'Russian Communists have worked 
themselves up to a fra me of mind which conjure# 
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tip the vision of tlie working cla«ses in other 
countries getting deliverance through the propaga- 
tion of the Bolshevik creed, the rest of the world 
seems inclined to the view that the vast majority 
of Russians are fed up with the Soviet dictator- 
ship and that they would be glad to put an end to 
it if they could. Nothing would be greater mis- 
take.. Who is there to rebel? Not the workers 
' who arc the de facto rulers. Not the peasants 
amongst whom the vast lands belonging to the 
Tsar, the aristocracy and the Church have been 
divided. Not even the petty tradesmen who can 
participate in the new amenities of life by joinin- 
trade unions. '11, e dissatisfied clasa consists” 
broadly speaking, of former big landlords, rich 
merchants and priests. Most of the aristocracy 
have cither left or been expelled from the country. 
The remaining disaffected people are too small in 
number to make any attempt at overthrowing the 
A 8*lnl l .e ?koo », 0 „ 

uietliod. oMhe Bolchccik* in de.liog „i th tW , 

, 11,8 “'r J ‘«s« *. the Soria 

Z “" kI -E «• P-. P . 5 „d. „ 
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h.s .he ot encouraging . 

even by the most peaceful methods i n . ov 
couotrjr ? II„ uouM ,h. del with , p,„„„ 
mode a public .pcech in Mono, ..pldni,. 
hardships and injustice of abolition 0 f private 
property or the Importance of freedom of speech t 
In all likelihood the speaker would be arrested 
before he finished his speech, if ,| ie SoT ; ee 
Government feels justified in taking auch action 
in order to protect itself, how can it expect other 
Governments ( 0 sit with folded arras while 
Bolshevism carries on its propaganda whose pro- 
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fessed object is their destruction ? In my view if 
Russia imposed on herself the ordinary restraints 
observed by the diplomatic representatives of a 
Government in foreign countries, a free contact 
with her will be all to the advantogo of the world 
at large. A system in which allpcraons men and 
women arc equal in tbeory and most ot them 
equal Jn practice, which has nationalised all 
impoitant meaos of production of industrial goods, 
which buys ra0 st of the agricultural produce from 
the peasants, which controls tb B prices of almost 
all necessaries of life, which encourages free 

marriage and free divorce, which has abolished 
all forms of religion without perceptible disaster 
to society hitherto, is „ n extremely fascinating 
»ludy. On the one hand it is only blind hosti- 
lity that will exclaim that the history of Russia 
for the last twelve years is without a lesson to 
the rest of the world. On the other Land it 

* ould not ho forgotten that Bolshevik Russia 
« one of the youngest countries-tho Russians in 
consonance with their doctrines object to being 

* *< natl0n which has not quite found-its feet . 

* . ° , ne will protest vehemently that 
La ® n0tt,D & t0 learn from any country or 

urn ; yet experience shows that she is not slow 
^ modifica.ion* in her working ‘system 
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IRELAND AND INDIA 


. J. T. GWVNN, I.C.S. (Rid.) 


t ■ 'HE cn.e of Ireland is frequently oiled 
'l ,3 » precedent by which Britial. .letetmen 
should he guided >0 their debugs with India. 
Undoubtedly much is to he learnt from it. M 
both countries we tee the workiog of tbe nation, 
list epirit reinforced by a ptido in the nncent 
bistory end traditions of the country end itnptoeleJ 
by suspicions often ill-grounded ee to the use made 
by tbe British of their political aupremrey to conch 
great Britain at there... otth. welter country. 

In both countries wo see how easy it is for o 
educated classes to feel confident that they could 
govern the country much more intelligently and 
righteously than its foreign rulers. We see too how 
natural it comes to them to peren.a. the poor and 
iguerantthat .11 their ... freeing, can b. bound >» 
foreign domination and that they would •' *- 
appear with the arriral of S*a"J, «« 

see both in Ireland and India tli. power of rei - 
gi... dilere.ee. to prevent p.™.*' •»»». 

Catholic, and Fr.t.rt.nt. “ ‘"'j 

diatrutt each other a. ntnel. a. Urn*.. end 
Mahoutmedans. Neither will v.lo.t.rdy oeeep 
. political settlement which gtre " 

community the power, ot • 
p It. territorial electorate, no. communal r.p.e 
■eolation .He, a ..tlafachtry a.l.hmh boJ». 
„ religio. forUda or di.cour.go. 
riag. of families acccptlog dllTereut «*>-*»- 
hf political difficulty will reutaio. I. North ~ 
Ireland under the U.»u 
tueucie. and the .Id ay'™ ° f 
taut always anted fa ,h. B.rnn hecau.e to ... 
■me of . Vr.test.nt majority ,n the Bath* I arh. 
moot a. Weatmioster and the ^Catholic alway. 
voted for Home K.l. because ho reek.. d . 
Catholic majority in a Parliament w Dablm. By 

ftXernmJof Ireland Act of 1«0 the 


North-eastern countries were given Home Hole 
with a Parliament in Belfast. This arrangement 
was not disagreeablo to the Protestants of North- 
ern Ireland siuce they had a majority of 2 to 1 
in the sis counties which under the system of 
1 *. K. introduced in 1020 was pretty faithfully 
reflected in tl.e Belfast Parliament. The Catho- 
lics howerer— who in the six countries are a 
“backward community” in point of wealth and 
education— protested strongly, realising that they 
would be in a~permnnent minority in the Belfast 
Parliament and therefore powerless. The event 
has justified their fears. Though P. B. gave 
them representation nearly proportionate to 
their numciieal strength a permanent minority 
in Parliament proved unable to influence the 
policy of the Protestant ascendancy which 
had a permanent majority. In spite of the 
fact that there wero no communal electorates 
and that Protestants snd Catholics voted together 
in the same constituency, still it was regarded 
as certain that virtually nil Catholics would 
rote for Catholics and all Protestants for Pro- 
testants. Hence there was no sign of Pro- 
testant candidates seeking to conciliate Catholic 
good will or rife etna, la education the Pro- 
testant Government carried through a policy 
entirely unacceptable to Catholics and in the 
matter of appointments to public posts and to posts 
under the county councils and municipalities 

, crJ scant attention wss paid to Catholic claims. 

This year the P. B. •t.tem of election was 
ab.1i.be, f by the Nortf.ero Ma™™' "'“j ' 
tbe change did a»l ■»* -eah™ “« C -’ L ° , '° 
routine it certainly will not he improved. 

The Catholiea therefore haring no ho t e of ™'y 
reunion with the South of lreia.fi hare 
a„n t. a demorailring policy «< flajlf “ 
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part of a permanently discontented minority and 
seeking to get bare justice by raising the loudest 
possible clamour on every pretext good or 
bad. 

In the Free State the position is different. 
There the Protestants are too few to have 
any voting power but they control a great 
share of the wealth and business of 

the country. Before the Free State was 
set up their lives and properties were in 
danger because of their dislike for the idea of a 
Dublin Pariimeut. When the Free State was 
set up the nationalist leaders saw the need for 
reconciling those men, the capitalists and the 
captains of Irish industry, to the new regime and 
they were careful to be conciliatory to them. 
When the split between Free Staters and 
Republicans came the steady ^supports given by 
tlio wealthy Protestants contributed largely to 
secure Co«gravc’s victory over DeValcra. The Pro- 
testants thus had earned tho gratitude of the Tree 
State Cabinet. They on their side having lately 
been accustomed to be in fear for their lives and 
their property were at first grateful to find the 
Cabinet resolute to protect both. Men are first con- 
cerned for the safety of their person and their 
property. But when that has been secured they 
heg?n to ask freedom in regard to ideals. It was 
not till law and order had been restored that the 
Free State Protestants began to think again about 
their Ideals. When they did they found tho 
Cabinet quite resolute to impose its ideal of 
nationalism through the schools upon tho rising 
generation in Ireland. At the same time the 
Catholic Church succeeded in spite of the Cabinet 
in making it plain that in Ireland the ideas of 
“Faith, nation and language” were indissolubly 
linked and that a distinctive Irish culture mast be 
a Catholic culture, lienee the communal spirit 
has during the last year shown signs of 'gaining 
Strength in the Free State and the Free State 
Protestant feels more bitterly than erer that he is 


condemned to be spiritually a stranger i 
land. ° 


i ms native 


It. .wont effect of the denial of Homo Euie 
» lhe d "">i”* of *11 OUST from eon,. roe. 
1"* work ioto . rather demoraliring fore, of 
political agitation. National a-itotloo, b , 
necessary Bring, b.t they do not tend to bring th, 
be., men to ,h. top-,, “ 

l.o* „ concerned with ..curing „,j„ t itie, 
election,. When it Como, to plijalcal f otM , 
different typ. of leader ,, ^ 

according to 1 * 1 , eaperione. more likely 
anccoed „ , reaponatblo minister ivhen Home 
IMe tome, and national!.,, I.avo *, 

indigestion and di.ill„. io „ ,|,icL lolloa. „p 0 „ ,b. 
satisfaction of the nationalist appetite. 

Rot now le, w torn to the two main diatinctioo. 
wind, must bo drawn betwoen tho Irish ami the 
India, Co. llratly the,, wa, „ TO 

b « ! »S reqoircd 

for the protection of the I’,,. State. S ec„.d?y on. 
often bears the English denied tho li,«„, of the 
Insl. to govern themselves ; now they deny the 
tness of India for self-government. They have 
been proved wrong in the case of Ireland. We 
need not heed what they say about India. This 
is entirely misleading 

Tb, e.„ urged by responsible Ilritiah atatemen 
not that tho Irish ..ere unfit f„ aelsdorem- 
■nenl. It ... (.) that owing cconomic 

and alr.legre mter-dependeoce oi the British Me, 
it wnnid be disastrous both to England , nJ ]„,„ a 
to bare two aeparata Sorereign I>arliam»nt, „i,|, 
tho ml of conflicting economic and military 
Hides. « l batoning to ,h. conflict between 
Catbo ie and lWeat.at ideal, it w„„l,| b „ 
pombie to compel tho I-rote.laut North East 
V° wilder a Doblio ItaBonseot and Irish 
lional,,,, base .'way, eoniended that Partition 
would be a crime. 

fore.’ \r"Z “?'■ * ^ impossible to 

' tb. hortbEaat corner under a Dublin 
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Parliament, the prospect of reunion daily appears 
more distant aod St is still doubtful whether the two 
Sovereign Parliaments within the British Isles will 
not lead sooner or later to a disastrous clash. The 
reasoning of Unionist statesmen was sound 
enough as far as it went. They erred only in 
failiog to take account of the fact that the spirit 
of nationalism made the continuance of the exist- 
ing union impracticable. In regard to India the 
argument of the British statesmen is quite 
different from that advanced in the casB of Ireland. 
There Can be no question of the necessary inter- 
dependence of India and England. There is 
room enough for two separate sovereign authori- 
ties beyond a doubt. So the English argument 


is frankly that by reason of their traditional 
social, economic, religious and political systems, 
and of the prevalence of illiteracy ignorance and 
superstition the Indian people stand in need of an 
apprenticeship of many years’ duration before 
they can become fit for Self-Government— 
especially if it is to be Parliamentary Self- 
Government — through the Western system of 
representation. This argument undoubtedly carries 
great weight with impartial observers, e.tj., with 
many Irish nationalists. To rebut it India 
must, I flunk, either change her traditional 
institutions and outlook or devise and demand 
Some other form of seU-Gorerament more easily 
rccvnciieabia with them. 


The Locust and its Allies 

BY 

Mr. S. T. MOSES, m.a., f.z.s., f,ra.l. 


A MONG the subjects of discussion at the first 
business meeting of the recently inaugurat- 
ed Central Agricultural Research Council was 
the locust, nn age long enemy of human pros- 
perity. As a pest it finds mention in Indian 
Puranic literature as also in the Bible. The 
emigration oi sago Cakray&na from the Kuril 
country,' the Ghandogja Upanishnd tells us, was 
due to famino the result of locust devastations. 
The Bible records how among the plagues of 
Egypt the locusts were one. The locusts are 
terribly destructive and a politician whoso ‘ forte ' 
was not zoology classified birds of passage into 
2 groups, one exemplified by the swallow, which 
left no trace of its sojourn and the other which, 
like the locust. The Tamils call it a parrot and 
the Malayans a bird and even a cow, while to, 
the Caoirese it is a horse — left wrack and ruin 
behind. During this year and the -past, South 
Africa, Egypt, Palestine, Yemen, Turkestan, 
China and India have all been locust-ridden. 


Quite recently locusts followed floods in Sind and 
have doomed (he ragi crops. The matter is 
Indeed so grave that the local government thinks 
the campaign should be undertaken by an All- 
Indie organisation. 

Locusts are differentiated from grasshoppers hy 
lexicographers, but zoologists distinguish 2 kinds 
of grasshoppers, the long-horned Locustids and the 
shorthorned Acridhls and (he locust is among the 
Acridids. All grasshopppera are ' injurious to 
plants. They afa star musicians and music hero 
is a factor in courtship. The secret of the tnnslc 
is not a diet of dew as the foolish ass in A esop’s 
fables believed died ; it is produced by the friction 
of hardened surfaces, of one part against another, 
though to onr ears the mnsic h but « series of 
discordant chirps, it is charming enough to win or 
at least enliven the female. The Acridids’ 'fiddle, 
with their legs and the locustids work a pair of 
taborets in the wingcases. An American locust 
emphatically asserts 1 Katy did, Oh she did, Katy 
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dU '{ bat what Blie did seems a profound secret. 
Female grasshoppers lay the egg closters io the 
earth or in the plants. The number of eggs varies 
with the species. The Rice-grasshopper lays about 
00 and thalocust 100-120. Tire latter are said to 
lay only 99 eggs by the Arabs who read in the 
dark mottling* on the wings the territle message 
“we are the army of the great God. Each of us 
lays 99 eggs. If we laid the 100th, we should 
destroy the world." The eggs hatch into wing- 
less hoppers, which grow by frequent moulting. 
Few days after hatching, the hoppers move to 
cultivated lands in well-ordered battalions. This 
habit of the nymphs following one another, like 
sheep, renders their destruction easy. Eggs 
remain as each for along time, 8 months to 2 
years, but the adult is shortlived. Tho migratory 
locust has a long imaglnal life •, hence, perhaps, 
Is ‘ old age’ symbolised by the grasshopper. Tbe 
grasshopper is protectively colored, changes being 
noticed according to age, season etc. Even wings 
stimulate leaves in colour anl details liko veins, 
a device emphasised in tbe ‘ Beafinsecta’ common- 
ly miscalled ‘ lealwinged locusts.' A curious 
exhibit in the ‘Indian closet’ of the 1G88 Leyden 
show was an ‘ Indian locust or the walking leaf 
of the cinnamon tree'. 

In tbe war with these pests charms — Atharva 
Veda contains incantations for the destruction'of 
locusts — are oi no avail ; Modern science depends 
on insecticides, now sprayed by icroplanes, and 
tbo pitting of the insect’s foes against it. Various 
insects attack locusts in their different stages. 
Birds, monkeys and squirrels feed on them. As 
a swarm is a'ghted, the first business is to prevent 
its form alighting and this is attempted by setting 
up a big hullabaloo, shouting, banging tins etc. 
"When they breed the nymphs are guided —an 
easy process — into trenches &. buried or burnt. 
Klamethrowing is used for destroying swarms. 
In the recent Sind troubles tbe use of poison gas 
uon-injurious to plant life has been suggested. 


Arsenic is the poison in Africa and whole colonies 
of European storks, which winter in Africa, 
perished by eating the poisoned locusts. "What- 
ever the method adopted in this fight, prompt 
action is essential. ‘Walt’ and see won’t do; 
all neighbours must join. Take for instance the 
Paddy pest which has been doing recently a lot 
of damage in South Malabar. The eggs are laid 
in the bunds and the hoppers which hatch with 
the first rains go into the fields after finishing 
the weeds in tbe bunds. If only the bunds are 
sciaped during tho hot season, the proper time 
and over a wide area, a lot of trouble could bo 
pasily avoided. 

Locn3ts enter the dietary of various races, 
Filippinos, Arabs, Negrillos, Hottontots, Chinese 
etc; dried grasshoppers are said to be an 
ingredient in many delicious carries in Calcutta. 
The taste recalls tho shrimp. Moses permitted 
the Jews to eat 4 varieties of locusts and John 
the Baptist is said to have taken habitually 
locusts — some commentators think they aro the 
pods of the locnstbean (St John’s bread) — and 
honey. Honey is n necessary accompaniment, 
as it renders the locust more digestible. The 
Hottentot makes a coffee-colorcd soup out of 
grasshopper pggs. Arabs use ground grass- 
hoppers as a substitute for flour. This Joeustmeal 
being rich in Trotein and fat, when mixed with 
a food of Carbohydrates is ideal for cattle and 
pigs. A 5% addition to the usual dry mash 
given to poultry increases tho laving power. 
Sontli Africa is exporting regularly to Enrope 
loenst meal as well as an oil from the locust. 
This lubricant, became of its ability to retain 
its liquidity at high altitudes, is in demand for 
aeroplane engines. Other - countries like onrs 
citTsed by the arrival of locust pests, may take a 
leaf out of South Africa’s book and earn from the 
oil and the meal something as an offset to the 
losses inflicted by them. 



The Travels of Fahien 

By Mr. K. P. S. MENON, I.C.S. 


I N these Jay* of swift locomotion when the 
horae, a* a mean* of transport, has become 
archaic, and even motor cars are somewhat old- 
fashioned, when men will be content with nothin" 
less than the conquest of the air, it is interesting to 
turn to the Travels of Fahien which contain a 
vivid description of a journey, performed almast 
wholly on foot OTer half the continent of Asia. 
Fahien was a devout Buddhist monk who lived 
in China in the fourth century ; and the object of 
bis journey was to obtaia a copy of the Buddhist 
Scripture* for the use of hi* countrymen in China. 
Starting from Central China, he walked across the 
desert of Gobi, over the Hindu Kush, and through 
the plains of North India to the mouth of the 
Hooghly, where he took ihip and returned to 
China via Ceylon and Java after a voyage which 
proved even more perilous than his journey by 
land. Fifteen years he took, of which nine were 
spent in his travels ; and the “countries’* he 
passed through amounted to rather fewer than 
thirty. So long and so bard was his exile that 
“beholding only my own shadow, I was constantly 
sad at heart"; and there is an exquisite touch of 
home-sickness where be says that “ seeing a mer- 
chant offering a white silk fan from China to an 
image of Buddha in Ceylon, my feeling* overcame 
me and my eyes became filled with tears." If 
Fahien had lived in the twentieth century, he would 
probably have preferred to fly from Ch'aogao 
after an early breakfast, lunch hastily in some 
hotel on tho Indian Frontier and reach Calcutta 
in timo to dress for dinner; he might even hare 
produced a book in the approved American 
fashion ; bnt bow different it would be from the 
account, which be scribbled on baml>oo leaves and 
silk, of his pedestrian travels, before which the most 
daring flight over the Atlantic pales into insfgnifi- 
etnee t Fahien’s travels make us think ; they may 
even make us pause incur whirlwind n»h for speed, 

5 


Fahien was, at any rate in the initial stage of 
his expedition, accompanied by a few friend*. 
Together they proceeded as far as Kara-shahr, 
somewhere on the distant Indian Frontier; hut 
there the inhabitants (then, as to-day) were so 
“ rough in babit* and mean in the treatment of 
strangers" that three of Faltien’s companions 
decided to turn back. Another, Hui-Ching, died 
in Fahien'a arms in the Little Snowy Mountains 
(Saied Coh), where the air ia so cold that “it 
makes ono glint the mouth and shiver and the 
only friend who accompanied Fahien to India 
was so impressed with the grandeur of the 
Buddhist faith in India, and so dejected at its 
condition in China that be preferred to settle 
down in India till he himself became a Buddha. 
To Fahien, however, no obstacles nor attractions 
were too great to deter him from his self-imposed 
mission. And the obstacles were, by no means, 
small. Bight at the beginning of hi* journey 
stretched the vast desert of Gobi where, a* Fahien 
puts it, there were neither bird* above, nor beasts 
below, but evil spirits and bot winds, to enconnter 
whom was to perish. No less terrifying were 
the mountain ranges to the north of India, cover- 
ed with snow in winter and summer alike, and 
Infested, if not in fact, at lust in Fahien'a belief, 
with venomous dragons which, if provoked. Spit 
forth poisonous wind, rain, scow, sand and stone*. 

*' Of those who encounter them", says Fahien, 
"not one in ten thousand escapes". Fallen, In- 
deed, escaped ; bnt be was no ordinary traveller. 

He wa* impelled by the power ot a faith which 
e*a move mountains. Whether on the trackless 
desert, “ where no guidane* could be obtaioed, 
save from the rotting Looes of dead men, which 
pointed the way", or on the giddy heights of tba 
Hindu Kush, where “the eye becomes confused, 
and, wishing to adraece, the foot tied* j >o resting 
plate" | or, ea the great waves, “ beating upon one 
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another and flashing forth light like fire, huge 
turtles, sea. lizards, and steh like monsters of the 
deep”, Fahicn was guided by 

“ that inward light which makes the path 
before men always bright " 

— the burning desire to light the torch of true 
religion in the “ outer world ” of China. 

For, to Fahien, China was indeed the “ outer 
world”, ns contrasted with the grandeur of 
Buddhism in India. From Afghanistan in the 
north (for Afghanistan, in those days, formed part 
of India’s political system) to tho month of the 
llooghly, where Fahicn stayed for two years 
copying the Sutras and drawing pictures of 
Buldhist images, the country was covered with a 
network of monasteries. True, some of tho old 
centres of Buddhism had declined. For instance, 
In Knpllavastu, tlus birth place of Bnddha, “ no 
king or people are to be found j it » jnst 
like a wilderness, except for priests and some 
ten families. On the roads, white elephants 
and lions are to be feared”. “Travellers”, adds 
Fahicn considerately, “must not be incautious.” 
Kushlnagara, where BSJdha attained Nirvana 
was equally deserted. It would seem that in the 
centnries following Asoka, the centre of Buddhistic 
gravity had shifted northwards. In Afghanistan, 
there were no less than three thousand priests’ 

A similar number was to be found in Bannu, all 

belonging to the Hinayaoa sect. In Kb’otan 
there was a great monastery called Gomati ; 80 j 
in Peshawar, Kaniahka’a Pagoda, “400 feet Lmh 
and ornamented with all preciosities combined’ 
was a special object of attraction. “Of all the 
Pagodas 5a iha inhabited world", iay g Fahien 
this one takes the highest rank.” But whal 
impressed Fahien even more than the magnifi- 
cence of these monnmente was the digty'fied’ide- 
pcetment of the Priesthood and the good ’ influence 
of the Faith, If manners make men, good 
manners seem to have made monks in Ancient 
India, In {he monastery of Gomati, Fahien 'ob- 


served that " when the priest* eoter the Monas- 
tery, their demeanour is grave and ceremonious; 
they sit down in regular order; they all keep 
silence; they make no clatter with their bowls; 
and for the attendants to serve more food, they 
do not call out to them, but only make signs with 
their hands". Royal manners were no less impec- 
cable than monastic. Fahien noted with special 
satisfaction the respect in which kings held 
priests. "IVhsn they make offerings to the 
priests, they take ofT their caps of State, ami 
together with their families and officials of 
the Court, they wait upon tho priests at table. At 
the end of tho meal, they spread carpets on the 
ground, and sit down facing the , President, 
not venturing to sit on couches in the presence 
of the Priests ”. This description of tho stato of 
Buddhism becomes all the more notable when it 
is remembered that Fahien visited ^ India in the 
time of the Gupta Empire, which English his- 
torians delight to call “tho period of Hindu, 
reaction”. Fahien’s Memoirs, at any rate* 
reveal no signs of reaction, much less of persecu- 
tion. Not that he ignored the existence of 
orthodox Brahminism : in and around Ajodhy*, . 
for instance, he observed “ninety-six heretical 
sects, all of whom admitted the reality of worldly 
phenomena”. But the essentially European 

conception of “a jealous god” and of religion’ 

intolerance is conspicuous by its absence even in 
the epoch of Samudragupta and Yikramaditje 
which saw an amazing revival of Hindu art and 
culture in North India. 

The secret of this religions harmony is not 
to seek. It 13 contained in Fahien’a o»° 
Memoirs, it i 8 ingrained in Buddhism itself- 
For, who was Buddha after all, but an eminent 
Hindu reformer; and what was Buddhism hut 
Hinduism, reformed, refined, restored, in one . 
sharp turn, to its pristine purity ? 'Buddb* *’** 
essentially not the founder o/a sew religion, but 
the interpreter of nn old ‘ope. AH he did was lo 
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pour the new wine of bis inspiration, into tbe old 
bottles of Hinduism •, but the wine was so fiery in 
its action and so magical !a its effects that it 
drenched a* ay tbo last dregs of superstition and 
ritual which centuries of Brahmin supremacy had 
deposited. In other words, what Buddha fought 
was not Uindmsnt as a religion, hot Brahminisra 
as a profession. But the Brahmins had their 
revenge. Little by little, they laid their hands 
on Buddhism, overmastered it, inoculated it with 
the spirit of idolatry, enveloped it in a cloud of 
ritual, and twisted and tortured it with such infi- 
nite ingenuity that in the time of Faliien, the poor 
thing appears in all the paraphernalia of orthodox 
Hinduism, and Buddha liim«elf appears as a 
Hindu god who was commissioned by Brahma, 
the Creator, to publish His message to tbo 
world. A strange transformation and a strange 
Nemesis? Buddha had prohibited in no equi- 
vocal terms “the low arts of divination, spells, 
omens, astrology, sacrifices to goJs, witchcraft and 
quackery"; but the Buddhism which Fahien des- 
cribes is nothing, if it is cot miraculous. Tbe foot- 
prints, the skull bone, the teeth, the spittoon, the 
staff nnd the alms-bowl of Buddha had all become 
object* of worship ; Pagodas sprang up wherever 
Buddha dried bis clothes, shaved his face or cut 
his toe-nails. TlMulisiils, which, fn Chinese, 
means “Shaving of the head” was ao called 
because here Buddha gave his body to feed a 
hungry tiger: at Kapitba, Buddha eame down 
from Heaven after a stay of three months, spent 
lu expounding the Faith to his mother; outside 
Ajodbya is a place where Buddha stork in tbo 
ground a piece of willow ebewing-slick which 
forthwith grew up tu a height of about ten fret ; 
and at Benares, five hundred blind men were 
cured of their blindness when Buddha revealed 
the Faith fa them. So wonder there are no 
traces of religious animosity in Fahien's book; 
for by that time, Buddhism hail been reduced to a 
strange, fantastic, version of Hinduism at which. 


even in an era of nindn Renaissance, the Brah- 
mins could afford to smile with contemptuous 
complacency. 

It is a relief to escape from the dense forest of 
superstition which had grown round the original 
Boddhi tree to the freer atmosphere of society as 
sketshed by Fahien. The key-note of political life 
under the Gupta Emperors seems to have been 
freedom. Fahien’s description of it is too illumi- 
n sting to be abridged, “ Tbe people are prosper- 
ous and happy, without registration or official res- 
trictions. Only those who till the King's land hare 
to pay rent on the profit they make. Those who 
want to go away, may go : those who want 
to stop, may stop. The King in his administra- 
tion uses no corporal punishments ; criminals are 
merely fined according to tha gravity of tho 
offences. Even for a second attempt at rebellion, 
tbe punishment jj only the lo»s of the right hand. 
Throughout tbe country, no one kills any living 
thing nor drinks wine, nor cats onions or garlic ; 
bat Cliandalas are segregated. Chandala la the 
name for foul men.’* A kind of Utqpia, in fact, 
marred only by the presence of Cbandslsa. Con- 
trait this tranquil, slmo* idyllic Government with 
the iron despotism, advocated by K*utilya;snd 
one is at once confronted wiih agc-lang distinction 
between socialism ami individualism. Kautilya 
depicts a society ” choking in the deadly grip of 
a grinding barrawraey". tire centuries elapse, 
and we bare a State whrre the maximum of 
political efficiency »>«n«d with the minimum 
interference with individual liberty. Was not 
Buddhism, so graciously expounded by that rojal 
sage, Asoka, responsible for this change ? If so, 
it is some consolation that Buddhism, ahLough !♦* 
religious aspect was in meshed in the weeds of 
Brahmin tlitologr, tent it* roots far an<l wide 
Into tbe political field. It lumsntrrd Hindu 
society; it exorcised from IcdUo politics the 
evil gento* of Kautilya. But Ksr.ti'ya Is a 
persistent j hencmenoa la politics, Ilc-facarnstrd 
in Europe as Msrhiivelli, and transported to tie 
Fast on the vubtle wiry* of 5cir ore, the spirit «f 
Kautilya way agsio aflict political fife, till ane, 
a* great as lioddht, arlyei to redrew It. 



HESLfn ORGANISATION OF THE LEAGUE OP NATIONS 

By DR. S. N. GHOSE. D. Litt. -B. Sc. x 


I N our country it is generally believed that the 
leaguo* is & pure and simple political orga- 
nisation ; no assumption could bo more false. It 
is a happy augury that from the very beginning 
the League has taken an active part in non-politi- 
cal enterprises as -well. Immediately alter its 
formation this supposed political institution took 
up the task of fighting disease and pestilence and 
created a special Health Organisation. Certainly 
this was one of the best means of fostering good- 
will and peace, for it made an immediate co- 
operation of dilferent nations possible, on a non- 
political programme aad with a common goal for 
all, namely, complete suppression of epidemics. 
To-day Health Organisation is one of the more 
Important “Sections’’ of the League and it is 
proud to say that it is probably the very first 
institution that has vividly demonstrated the imme- 
diate and practical utility of international co- 
operation. A few details of its work will interest 
even the lay readers. 

In early 1920 typhus and relapsing fever were 
ravaging Russia and parts of Eastern Europe and 
for a time it seemed ns though the whole of 
European Continent was going to be infested with 
these two terrible diseases. The Health organi- 
sation of the League decided at this moment 
that 'something must be done to tackle the 
problem. It had only a limited budget at its 
disposal while the task was really a Herculean 
onel Tim did not- frighten the League for it 
counted on two things for its success, riz., (i) 
efficiency of its staff and (ii) international good- 
will and co-operation ; and both of these proved 
within a short period worthy of perfect reliance. 

To facilitate quick and efficient service a 
special Epidemic Commission of the League was 
set up and sent over to Eastern Europe to study 
the conditions locally and decide on the spot what 

(•) Materials of tlio present artirio have been collected 
ftom various technical and scientific publications of the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations. 


immediate steps should be taken. The Polish 
National Health Administration welcomed, this 
Commission ami gladly gave them their aetivo 
collaboration. The joint effort of these two bodies 
led to the construction of a large number of 
regular observation stations on the main route* by 
which infection was brought from Russia by 
thousands of expatriated people and political run- 
aways into Poland, gradually all along the llusso- 
Polish frontier a sanitary ‘barrier’ was act up 
and later on it was extended along the whole 
western frontier of Russia, covering a vast Stretch 
of more than 10C0 miles 1 In the villages and . 
towns situated along this 1 barrier* the Ep’dcmlcs ' 
Commission (collaborating with the local health 
organisations) constructed temporary hospitals and 
shelters for the sick and special disinfecting 
centres for the refugees and others coming over 
from Russia into Esstern Europe. In those days 
the Bolshevik Government was not very keen on 
keeping back the Russian undesirables ’’ and a 
steady stream of homeless and famished counter- 
revolutionaries added in small extent to the 
already heavy burden of the Epidemics Com- 
mission. The speciaily constructed internment 
camps were literally crowded out and hospi- 
tals and shelters filled with the diseased who 
on their recovery did not know where to go 
to. Clearly it was not ia tire programme 
of the Epidemics Commisasion of the League 
to look after the homeless and the political 
refugees but they all the same took np the task of 
solving some of the more urgent problems arising 
out of the unexpected circumstances. Additional 
dispensaries and shelters were started and through 
the timely assistance of International Relief Fund, 
different National Health Organisations and 
various Christian (Charitable) Associations — the 
Epidemics Commission of the League succeeded 
in procuring for Eastern Europe large quantities of 
indispensable materials then extremely difficult to 
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obtain locally, e.g., drugs, vaccines, inralid and 
infant-food, clothes etc. 

In 1920 the official attitude of the Bolshevik 
Government was far from being cordial to the 
League. Their Minister of Foreign Affairs, it is 
true, bad not declared like bis American colleague ; 
" Ho did not know what that Geneva League uss 
about”; but the more important personalities in 
the Soviets had gone to the other extremity: 
Some of them went so far as to openly proclaim 
that the League of Nations was an imperialistic 
organisation * called into existence for the sole 
purpose of crashing the Workers’ Republic. 
They eyed at first ihe Epidemics Commis- 
sion ’ with suspicion Bit the sincerity of 

purpose and the humanitarian activities of 
this body soon removed all shades of douht 
and disarmed every criticism. As soon as the 
Bolshevik Government discovered that the Health 
Organisation ot the League was not in the least 
interested in political institutions they invited 
the Epidemics Commission to come to RuseU 
and co-operate with Russian Health Board. The 
invitation was gladly accepted and the Epidemics 
Commission soon opened offices In Moscow and 
Kharkova presently with Russian collaboration 
built a second sanitary 'barrier' along the 
western’ frontier of U. S. S. K., so that people 
getting into Eastern Enrope had to pass twice 
through quarantine centres. By this ' means all 
possibility of infiltration of opidemics into the 
rest of Europe was removed. 

This remarkable achievement of the Epidemics 
Commission brought into prominence the work 
done in different ' other fields by the Health 
Organisation of the League. The Polish Govern- 
ment now Invited this body to convene an all- 
Europe Health Conference in order to formulate 
an international legislation on sanitation and pre- 
ventive measures against spread of contagious 
diseases. The burden on Poland dnring the 
fight against typhus and relapsing fever was really 
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great and she wanted that in future when a 
pestilence breaks out it should he considered as 
an international calamity and all the different 
States should bear portions of the general expense 
of fighting Against the epidemic. Poland's pro- 
posal led to tho League’s calling the Warsaw 
Conference in March, 1922. This Conference, 
held under the auspices of the Health Organisa- 
tion of the League trot tie firs! all European 
Conference held ajttr tit World War; and here 
for tho first time a co-ordinated effort was made 
to create an international united front against 
humanity’s ago long enemy — disease. 

From July, 1923 it began publishing a Monthly 
Epidemiological Report, embodying all the infor- 
mations and reports on the recent researches done 
la the field of public health and hygiene and 
general sanitation. Regular publication of tfiis 
Report of the Health Organisation was assured 
by an annual grant of (aboot) Rs. 83,000 from an 
American institution, namely, the International 
Health Board of the Rockfeller Foundation. The 
U.S.A. does not belong to the League, though she, 
more than any other nation, was responsible for 
its creation ; fortunately she has realised the im- 
portance of co-operating with the Health Organi- 
sation of the League and has official representa- 
tives in Ibis Section. America, however, is by 
no means the only “outsider” to send officials to 
this body ; countries liko Brasil, U.S.S.R., Turkey 
and Egypt and a number of smaller countries have 
ahown all along a keen interest in the work of 
the Health Section. 

The League’s Health Organisation has not con- 
fined ita activities to Europe only. In 1922 it 
sent ont a special Epidemic Commissioner to the 
Far 'East in order to slndy the local conditions 
there and report on the measures that might be 
taken on an international basis to cope with pestil- 
ence in Asiatic countries. The report submitted 
by this Epidemic Commissioner led to a Confer- 
ence ot twelve Far Eastern countries and finally 
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to tho foundation of Hie first permanent branch 
office of the League in Asia— namely, the League 
of Nations Epidemiological Intelligence Bureau 
at Singapore. 

Tins Singapore Bureau is directly under the 
Iloahh Organisation of tho League. It started 
work in 1025 and to-day it receives telegraphic 
information regarding the health condition of some 
200 Eastern ports, from Hawaii to Alexandria 
and every Friday it transmits (f.om the French 
station at Saigon) the news it has pooled by wire- 
less to Geneva and else* here. When a conta-i- 
ous disease breaks out in a port it informs all fo- 
going and out-going vessels of the fact; port- 
authorities all over tho world are also advised 
either by the Singapore Bureau or by the Health 
Organisation at Geneva. Further, tho Epide- 
miological information Bureau publishes a detailed 
weekly bulletin on Health condition in the East. 
Tho League Secretariat distributes this publica- 
tion to all responsible bodies in every country 
of tho world. J 

Pooling of information, by the Health Org.ni- 
■ ntnm brought to llglit the ha that there i. . 
hopeless tach of uniformity in atati.tieal method, 
“ d ‘*‘™ t ““hie. of the world ; thank. to the 
effort of the Leegne, now tbi, .u,cl„oni,„ ho, 
been snperseded by a scientific system. « UuW . 
of -eeci.es, sera end other medical preparation, 
had also presented . enriou. .namely 
now tn various drug producing countries. Doctor, 
when handling imported vaccine, and sera have 
often been in a fit „ „ , h , „J„i„ „ „ 
of the proparatioos at their disposal. In the P .,t 
lack of definite information on this a corn had led 
to maoy fatal accidents. Now through the efforts 
of the League Health Organisation a general 
standardisation if the “units'' of ' medical 
preparations have been arrived at. The signific- 
ance of this work can hardly be eiaggerated 
Limitation of space will not permit one going into 
further details of the other achievements of the 
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Health Section. Sufiicc it to give a very baro list. 
In 192(3 it initiated a systematic inveatigalion of 
Sleepilig-sickn,,, «t Entebbe (Uganda) and in 
1927 it convened en international conference on 
Infant Mortality at Montevideo (Urnguay). 

The Montevide Conference was tlio first League 
meeting ever held in Latin Amrrie.-the eon- 
tment of Caneu.es, hot it did not in the least raise 
aoy political issue. 

Tim fin, lings of ^Conference* convened by il l0 
Health Section are of paramount Secret to all 
I ublic Health Services in tho world. They have 
moreover stimulated further research. 

Tho Cancer Commission, the Advisory Commis- 
sion on the Traffic in Opium and dangerous dru-s 
and various other commissions show tho manifold 
•ad wide spread activities of tho League*. Health 
Organisation. 

Another important sehievemeut of this h 0 d„ 
deserre. special mention. I, succeeded in 
otr. „c„g the ,;„em of interchange „f p „ W , c 
taith person,,. Tr.i.cd „ed ic .| „j 
officers .(on.ew.hy will, through the Heslth 
Organ,..,,.,, .fth.Leegn,, be sen, In,, 
on the be, 1. ot tnlerehsnge. Group, of medicsl 

I!*!'* *’ -ill temporarily 

collaborate with their enlle.gue. in differed 
countne. ..a oiler criticism on the 
fry "od msd.csl org,nl.,tio n , ,„d p ,„„ 0 , 0 
turprovemeut, i. g„ e „, leohni ? 

January and Eebru^ 1028 Mi , ^ 

• esutr. of meeting for the intevehang, „f 

n.ed.e.1 personee, of,..,.. F „ E„,e„eou',rie 
Commissi., of u,. League is now 

b' z 

•hat will eradicate malaria for gooil. Q *° ”"**™ 



The Golden Temple of Amritsar 

By Mr. G. R. SETHI, b. a., jl r. a. s. (lo.vdcw). 


T > S EW persons are privileged to see the 
■* magnificence and glory of the jewellery 



Tallied at crores of rupees and dedicated to the 
Golden Temple at Amritsar for purposes of “Jalao” 
or the sacred decoration. These valuables are 
exhibited to the public only four times in a year on 
the occasions of fhe lour big festivals celebrated 
by the Sikhs. Bat the entire jewellery and other 
articles of "Jalao” are not without historical 
significance. The ** Jalao " is held in deep rever- 
ence by the community, and what is more, far 
greater sanctity is attached by those who hod 
never had the good fortnno to have a glimpse of 
it. But tha reverence Is no less on the part of 
those who are privileged to look after it. From 
one manager to another it has passed various 
hands and is at p resect held by the local Gnrd* 
w*ra ParbaaJhsk Committee, which i* in charge 
of the management of the Golden Temple as also 
certain allied shrines situated within its precincts. 
TYhen the last of the managers of the Golden 
Temple appointed by the British Government 
(the Hte Sardar Sunder S'ogh Ramgarhia) made 


it over to the present management of the Akalis, 
he exhibited the entire jewellery to the public and 
prepared a detailed inventory, which is now a 
faithful record of the entire trust. 

Jnvslaable as this trnst is, it is very carefully 
preserved in a room just above the Darshni Deorhi 
or the main entrance to the Golden Temple, which 
remains very well guarded by the Committee's 
sentinels. Two massive gates that lead to the 
To9ha Khana or the room where this jewellery is 
preserved are well locked by three locks whoso 



keys are held by three members of the Gurdwara 
Committee. Unless all the three members as also 
the officials ol die Committee are present these 
locks cannot be opened. Thus access is made 
rather difficult and the chances of mischief are far 
remote. Wien wo entered the room we were 
shown the eight doors covered with thick gold 
plates, used for four entrance* to the main temple. 
Six of these doors were made in the time of 
Maharaja Jianjit Singh and the other two are a 
liter addition. All these are carefal!/ preserved 
in huge wooden boxes, which too are properly 
locked. Bot by far the mast Important I* the tig 
piece of velvet covering of a scarlet colour, richly 
embroidered in gold and embedded with pearl* 
and precious atones of ail varieties. Tlt'i w coder- 
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destinies ami lent tlieir Intellect to it, have left it 
on the ground of its departure from principle. 
They cannot conceive of the Congress accepting 
the proverbial "half a loaf,” in spite of its avowed 
' intentions. And so they have deserted it. 

' ‘ Tlie Congress sessions were held in Colombo 
and it was in reality a Congress of the low coun- 
try Singhalese. Even as a low country Singha- 
lese Congress it was not representative, many of 
the prominent politicians who figured in it in 
previous years having nothing to do with it. 

Tim President's analysis of the present political 
situation, although not full of rhetoric, was full of 
cominonsense. But there are frequent passages 
of stirring appeal in it. In the course of his 
address the President said ; 

I sincerely hope that our Bulled efforts will aueeeed 
In making u*a of tlie great opportunity the new connllln- 
tlon will offer us of creating a legislature that ahall bo 
on the ona hand » potent means Of national regeneration 
and on the other * powerful Instrument ol Constitutional 
reform so that. In the not very distant future, the glorious 
day ol Hvrara] may dawn upon the fair l«!e of Lanka”’ 

* * * “ Wo have gi»en no encouragement to Imtus- 
trial enterprise. Our Ignorance in matters industrial Is 
appalling and I appeal to you to Introduce Into the coun- 
try a syatem of Industrial education which In conjunction 
with our agricultural awakening mint work for onr re- 
demption * * Our fields he fallow, our lands He idle 
or are to the hand* of foreigners, our Island which was 
once the granary of the East to-day depends for Its food 
on Rangoon mid India. We mint give an impetus to 
agricultural activity and ralso the cry of back to the land. 

The President also made a third party defence 
of himself in vindication of his support of the 
Donoughmore scheme of reforms. lie said that a 
Congress Executive Committee decision was not 
binding on the members and they could not be 
taken t<> task for expressing themselves contrarily. 
He gave a very lucid instance in which some of 
the Congress Executive members had departed 
from the expressed intentions of the Committee in 
the matter of the University Debate. It was withal 
a convincing plea, but none of the “ back sliders ” 
will ever come back. It is evea rumoured that 
those who have Bundered themselves from the 
Congress movement are actively engaged in 
fostering a now political iastiturion, 


The peroration of the Congress President Is 
Tery noteworthy. He said : 

What Is In the womb of ths future no mao can tell. It 
Is however la onr power to Imprognata that futum with 
the Impress ot our aspirations and ambitions of our 
conntry’* welfare. And when our labour# hear frnlt let 
it be such that those who corns after ns shall find 
sustenance and strength In it and our memory shall bo 
beloved pf them. Let ns then, my countrymen, not 
twamlrth the virgin page upon which our country's story 
shall be written with anything unworthy or Intolerant. 
Let our labour* bo Inspired by tolerance for *11 men, 
f*lrnr« In all tiling* and h«ve of our motherland, I**l 
tha siorp ring down the age* and echo and reecho In the 
eternal Infinitude* of the future that to-day, when a new 
epoch In the life of the country commence*, there have 
arisen men Imbued with a »plrit of sellless service, who 
will strive in the shod span of Hie allotted to them to 
write In the hook of Ceylon'* history, an ejde worthy 
of her fair name. 

The President ol the Reception Committee this 
year, (Col. T. G. Jayawardanc) a retired Public 
Works Department Officer and a gallant colonel 
in the army, has taken to politics late in life, hut 
is nevertheless a keen student. He welcomed the 
delegate*, and ta the tnaia his address was con- 
cerned with the Reforms scheme. He used every 
argument in his power to convince his hearers of 
the need for accepting the Donoughmore Reforms, 
as a blessing which brought good in its traio. 

A resolution was passed at this year'* sessions 
of the Congress on the question of the reforms. 
It was worded thus ; " This Congress te-affirms 
its demand for full responsible government at the 
next revision of the constitution, but pending such 
teriitod recommends the acceptance for a short 
period of the proposed Donoughmore Scheme of 
Reforms, as modified by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies.” 

'Another resolution to « hich some importance 
must be attached is that “ The Ceylon National 
Congress is of opinion that steps should he 
taken to organise evening or night classes 
throughout the country with a view to ensuring 
that all adults, both male and female, should 
achieve literacy as early as possible.” 

This resolution is one which will have far- 
reaching effect on the country, and was passed 
with unanimity. 



THE DECEMBER ^GATHERINGS 

llljp Christmas in India has b^ro, at usual, a season of Congresses and Conferences It Is 

impossible forth? I*/ reader to cope wiib the flood of literature that has poured through the Tress 
»n the shape of speeches and resolutions. An attempt is therefore made in these pages to Rice a 
bird * «*yr view of the proceedings of the National^ Congress at I-ahore, the Liberal federation at 
Madras, ' and various other political, social, economic and other conferences that met at different 
centres in December last. The writer of tins precis, who alone is responsible for the running 
comments made, Ims araited himself of newspaper reports sf the proceedings of these 
gatherings and has alio drawn freely from the impression* of special correspsndents It is 
hoped that reader* of the ISHUJt KEVtKW will be glad to hare, as usual, a succinct 
Summary of the proceedings of these gatherings, presented in this form. Vd. INDIAN KbVlEW.J 

The Indian National Congress 


' f • IIK Congress ha* at last taken (he fatal plunge 
L again. Mr. Gandhi and the Nehruahave had 
their way and the voice of reason and sobriety 
seemed to have been drowned in the wild race for 
extremism that was about the normal feature of 
the proceedings of this tempestuous session. As 
might be expected the whole atmosphere was tense 
with excitement throughout the Congress week, 
an excitement which grew “ith the passionate 
rhetoric of the speakers no less than w ith the extra- 
ordinary decisions of the session. No wonder 
that the Session was maikcd by internal dis- 
sensions and feuds, albeit Mr. Gandhi won a 
technical ylctory in piloting his resolutions. Many 
leading- Congressmen found themselves adrift in 
this chaos of conflicting opinions. 

THE A.I.C.C. MEETING 

The Bengal election dispute figured prominently 
at the outset of the meeting of the AIMndia 
Congress Committee, which began its sittings in 
the afternoon of the -7th at Lahore with Bandit 
Hotilal Nehru in the Chair. 

* Mr. Subhas Chandra Dosa moved for adjourn- 
ment of the House to consider the Bengal election 
dispute, which he characterised a* a most 
important matter. 

Tho President having ruled the adjournment 
motion out of order, agtonp of A.I.C.C. Members, 
numbering about 25, walked out iu protest. 

THE SUBJECTS COMMITTEE DISCUSSIONS 
Thus the session began with a walk-out and It 
ohanced that it ended with a walk-out too. It 


would appear that tins sort of non co operation 
from within is becoming a striking feature of the 
Congress proceedings. Discord was so rampant 
In the Subjects Committee that even the resolu- 
tion expressing sympathy with the Viceroy and 
deploring the bomb ontrsge was subjected to 
*c»ere censure. However, after a heated debate In 
which opposition was strongly displayed, tho 
Congress Subjects Committee passed by a huge 
majority (voting being ene hundred and seventeen 
foe and sixty-nine against) th* resolution of the 
Congress Working Committee deploring the bomb 
outrage on the Viceroy's train and congratulating , 
lb* Viceroy, Lady Irwin and party intluding the 
poor servants on their fortunate and narrow escape. 

Sfr. Gandhi’s stirring speech materially contri- 
buted to the passing of the resolution. 

But the one topic oa which the Committee 
laboured for over two full days was 3Ir. Gandhi's 
resolution recommending the rejection of the offer 
of the Hound Table Conference, the definition of 
Swaraj as "complete independence ”, the boy- 
cott of Councils, and the launching of a civil dis- 
obedience campaign. 

The opposition to this resolution was so strong 
that almost every moment it threatened to disrupt 
the Congress. The Subjects Committee was tho 
scene of endless wrangles from many quarters : and 
the cleavage seemed well nigh Irreconcilable. In 
fact the end of the discussion found the Congress 
cut in twain, and then each section had farther 
differences of its own to 'settle. Pandit Mslaviy# 
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and Mr. Kelkar drew the Congress on one side 
while Mr. Subliaa Bose and Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
pulled the other way. There were objections to the 
Council boycott as there were objections to the 
change ol eveed. But the Committee, after a pro- 
longed discussion and heated debate passed, by 187 
Totes to 77, Mr. Gandhi's main resolution on In- 
dependence and Council boycott 

hjWtelU xote* tlsfc «kai&M«A. deleting 
aa appreciative reference to the Viceroy from 
Mahatma Gtndhi'a resolution was lost, the 
majority of a solitary vote saving the Mahatma's 
resolution from material alteration- 

Mahatma Gandhi suffered the first defeat when 
the Congress Subjects Committee rejected the 
Working Committee’s proposal to set up com- 
pletely autonomous permanent committees to 
cany on Congress work in respect of Untouch- 
ability, Prohibition, and Kbadi. The opposition 
voiced by Dr. Alam, Mr. Satyaraurti and Mr. Aney 
feared this centralization would be suicidal to the 
Congress authority and leave the Congress no 
work except the destructive part, the boycott of 
Councils. 

Mahatma Gandhi suffered another defeat by 
111 to 101 votes, when the Subjects Committee 
was asked to pass the Working Committee's reso- 
lution for a reduction in the strength of delegates 
to 1,000 and that of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee to 100. 

This was felt as a snub to the Working Com- 
mittee which had passed the resolutions unani- 
mously and as a sure indication of the Mahatma's 
waning authority over the Congress. 

TUB WELCOME ADW1ESS 
The opening of the 44th Session of the Congress 
at Lahore marked the climax to the scenes of 
enthusiasm that characterised the proceedings of 
the week. Dr. Kitchlew, in hi* welcome address, 
gave an elaborate history of what be called the 
economic and political exploitation of India by 
Britain, ’and referred. to the achievements of the 


Non-Co-operation movement of 1921. He favoured 
the independence ideal and put in a strong plea 
for communal unity. 

He said that the UiuduMutlim difference* were 
only transitory. They were the result of a 
tremendous reaction and, if left alone, would have 



Lb. K1TCHLKW 
Clislrcnan, I’eception Committee, 
died their natural death. The All-I’ariiea Con- 
ference, he said, had done them no good ; on the 
contrary', by giving status to rank communalists, 
they had done immeasurable harm to the political 
movement. He characterised separate represen- 
tation on communal lines as thoroughly vicious. 

Pledged to independence as the immediate 
goaf, Doctor Kitchlew suggested the following pro- 
gramme for the countiy - 

(1) -’Jhe Congress should declare complete 
Independence ; 

(2) Complete boycott of Legislatures ; 

• (3) Organisation of a National Army of work- 
ers with a view to co-ordinate and ‘ combine the 
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different workers, and peasants’ organisations as 
also youth organisations ; 

(4) Organisation of a permanent body of full- 
time national workers, pai-l as well as honorary; 

(5) Aoil organisation of mass Civil Disobedience 
ns well as inliviilual Civil Disobedience in select- 
ed areas under the direction of a compact and 
small central committee of action. 

Dr. Kitchlcw coaclndcd with the following 
stirring call for action?— 

To-day we are again on tile eve if a period of 
dynamic action. I appeal to the Mahatma: Pray come and 
lead us. V« arc ready. 

lint let tbero he no repetition of Chattri Chaura ; let 
there" be no turning back, onec we get otir <e cl onward, 
let the slogan be : 

"Onward, onward until the goal is reached.” 

PANDIT JAWAlIARLAti'S I'RUSIDENTUL ADDRESS 

Pandit Jnwabarlal Nehru’s Presidential Address 
was a fine piece of imaginative rhetoric. Ife put 



PANDIT JAWAHARUL NEHRU 
Prcsld ent, 44th Nations! Congress. 


in a forceful plea for the declaration of the goal 
of the Congress as independence and the scrapping 
oi tbe Nehru Conititulioo, on the ground that the 
conditions for co-operation mentioned in the 
Calcutta resolution remain unfulfilled. 

Tbe time has come when the All-Parties Report lias 
to be pat asido and we march forward unfettered to our 
goal. Ills for this Congress to declare In favour of 
independence and devise sanctions to achieve it, 

“Independence means complete freedom from 
British dantiaxtiaa sad British Imperialism, " de- 
clared Jawaliarlal. 

Having attained our freedom I have no doubt that 
India will welcome all attempts at world co-operation 
and federation and will even agree to give bp part of her 
own independence to a larger group, of which she lj 
an equal member. 

-And ho went on to add : 

This Congress has not acknowledged and wii) not 
acknowledge the right of tbe British Parliament to dictate 
to ns in any way. To ft we make no appeal. Bat wu 
do appeal to tbe Parliament and conscience of tbe world, 
and to them we shall declare, l hope, that India submits 
ao looger to any^foreign domination. . ^ 

That shall be no gain for ourselves or for our commu- 
nity (f all of as sre slaves in a slave country. And wh.it 
can we lose If once •* e remove the shackles from India 
and can breathe the alf of freedom again.? Do we want 
outsiders, who arc not of us and who have kept us In 
bondage, to be tbe protectors of our Utile rights and prlt 
vileges when they deny ns the very right to freedom.? 

Pandit Jawaliarlal thinks it will be unwise to 
declare a boycott of courts and schools at this 
stage. As regards tbe Councils he is for a com- 
plete boycott of them. 

This boycott will only be a moans to an end. It will 
release energy And divert attention to the real straggle 
which must take tbo ahape of non-payment oi tares and, 
where possible, with the co-operation of the labour move- 
ment, genera] atnkes. .But non-payment of tares must 
bo well organised in epeciiic areas, and tor this purpose 
Jho Congress aboold authorise the All-India Coegress 
Committee to take tbe necessary action, wherever and 
whenever It considers It desirable. 

Tbe address was throughout impassioned and 
imaginative and must have appealed to the en- 
thusiasm of the younger and wore ardent section 
of the great gathering,' 'The President wound tip 
with the stirring, but ominoas, words : 

tVe hue conspiracy cases going on in various yam 
of the country. They are ever with ns. Blit the lime 
b»s gone for seent conspiracy. We have now nn open 
conspiracy to tree thia tountry from, tsreign rale, and 
yon, comrade#, and all our countrymen pud country- 
women m Invited to join it. But the rewards that *rn 
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humanity from. tw present bondage. 


It will be noticed that the only alteration, ia tlie 
Resolution was the deletion of the reference to the 
boycott of municipalities and local bodies. 
concluding SESSION 


THE RESOLUTIONS 

The Congress met again in open session on 
the 3Ut when Mr. Gandhi moved anl Dr. Ausari 
seconded the first resolution on the Delhi bomb 
incident There was some opposition and the 
lioase seemed divided, but it was passed, 897 voting 
for and 810 against 

’Introducing the Independence resolution as 
adopted by the Subjects Committee, Mr. Gandhi 
characterised it as tbe root of the future Congress 
work. The resolution declared complete Independ- 
ence as the moaning of Swaraj for the purposes of 
the Congress creed and resolved on tbe complete 
boycott of tbe legislatures as a preliminary step 
toward* organising a campaign for Independence. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru in seconding the motion 
made a stirring appeal to the Congress to follow 
Mr. Gandhi’s load. The resolution was hotly con- 
tested and there were in all 14 amendments from 
such diverse speakers like Pandit Malaviya, Messrs. 
Kelkar, S, C. Bose, S. Satyamurti, Prakasam 
Dr. Alam, and others. 

‘All the fourteen amendments were then put to 
the vote, and those of Pandit Mslaviya and others 
were rejected summarily amidst shouts of 
** Gandhi-ki-jai.” Mr. Suhhas Bose’s amendment 
received some support, but tbe opposition was so 
overwhelming that a count was not demanded. 

The only division that took place was on Dr. 
Alam'g amendment for deleting the appreciative 
reference to the Viceroy’s e (Forts. 

The President declared the amendment defeated 
by GC4 against 703 votes, Dr. AUm, however, 
challenged a poll. Gandhyi's resolution was then 
put to the vote and declared carried with only 
a dozen voting against it. The text of the resolu- 
tion as adopted by tbe Congress will be found in 
another page. 


The concluding day of the Congress was held 
on the 1st January 1930 and perhaps the most 
debatable motion even in Congress annals, rfs., 
that on the repudiation of debts — was put from 
the chair and passed. Thus, at the final sittings 
on New Year's Day, resolutions on the following 
subjects were passed by the Congress:— 

(1) Every obligation to be inherited by “ Inde- 
pendent India,” is to he subject to investigation by 
an Independent tribunal-, obligations found to be 
other than “ju it and justifiable” will be repudiated. 

(2) Rulers of Indian States are to confer respon- 
sible government on their peoples. 

('£) An assurance is to be made to the Sikbs 
regarding a satisfactory solution of the communal 
problem. 

In their condoling speeches Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, lhesident of the Congress, and Dr. KUcb- 
lew, Chairman of the Reception Committee, laid 
stres* on the declaration of Independence. 

The meeting of the All -India Congress Com- 
mittee which followed the conclusion of the Con- 
gress session was responsible for a heated dis- 
cussion concerning the appointment of the 1930 
Working Committee Finally, several members 
including Mr. Subhas Bose, Mr. Satyaraurtbi and 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar walked out of tbe meeting. 
This section has formed a new party, to he known 
as the” Congress Democratic Party.” 

Since then the President of the Coogrcss lias 
issued a statement appealing to Congress members 
to resign their seats on the legislatures ; while 
enother party is busy asking Congressmen on the 
Legislatures to suspend their action till the meet- 
ing of the Congress anl Nationalist parties in the 
Assembly on the 18th January. 



The National Liberal Federation 


i X sharp contrast to the Congress are the 
deliberations of tbe Liberal Federation winch 
met at Madras in Christmas Week. It has been well 
said that wbat tbe Federation lacked in numbers 
and display, bad been more than counterbalanced 
by tbe Weight of its pronouncements and decisions. 

Delegates had come from far and near and on 
the dais were gathered together many who had made 
their mark in public life, in administrative expert" 
ence and constructive statesmanship. 

SIR C. 1*. H A1IASWAMI AIT AR’ti WELCOME ADDRESS 
Thus the twelfth session met at the Gokhale 
Hall, 3Iadras, on the 29th December. Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, Chairman of the Reception 



Chairman, Reception Committee. 
Committee, opened the proceedings with an address 
of welcome which was as admirable intone as It was 
lucid in exposition. He wisely confined himself 
mainly to the leading topic of the day, and held; that 

(I) The Liberal Party, white feeling strongly 
that a policy of generaFconciliatioo is a necessary 
concomitant of successful political negotiations, is 
pot disposed to make any suggestions as conditions 


precedent to the summoning of tbe Round Table 
Conference. 

(2) The Liberal Party is not either a party of 
inaction or acquiescence, but a party of pro* 
gressivisfs. 

(3) The Liberal Party asks for the conferment of 
Dominion Status, confident in the belief that only 
thus will India find herself and England and 
India realise their highest destiny. 

Sir Ramas warn! Aiyar exposed with lucidity and 
force the hollowness of the arguments raised by the 
reactionaries against tbe grant of self government 
to India. He emphasised that notliiag less than 
full responsible government will satisfy India, not 
merely as a political ideal but as a practical 
necessity. And he looked forward to the Round 
Table Conference as the best means of realising 
bis hopes for India: 

Jfy own reading of the present situation If that, thanks 
to a variety of circumstances, the ball fs at our feet and 
that, if only the various Indian parlies and organisations 
could combine together and apeak with a united voice on 
the major l«lnes, England will, and Cannot but, accede to 
oi\r demands. Our unfriends are counting upon the possi- 
bilities of disunion and of Irreconcilable differences 
aniongit tbe groups that Hill be brought together In 
London, and our object must be to falsify inch anticipa- 
tions. Oar motto must be the proud saying ot the 
Kanravas: ' We are a hundred ]>ln* five In the family 
bouse, but one to the outside world." Thus alone shall 
on r representatives speak with that authority and unity 
which Mr. Wedgwood Benn has very properly hoped for. 

No wonder that with such hopes Sir Rama- 
b fra ini Aiyar should think of the break-down of 
the Conference between thu Viceroy and Ifr. 
Gandhi as one more instance of wasted oppor- 
tunity. But the task of the Liberal party is clear. 
Though it lias neither tbe widespread organisation 
nor the 'large membership that distinguishes the 
Congress, he claimed that many who are not 
formally enrolled as membera of the Liberal Party 
“are in complete sympathy with onr aspirations 
and our methods.” 

So long as our party stands inflexibly for the attain- 
ment of tbe fullest measure of autonomy for India in 
every sphere within the ambit of the British Common- 
wealth and so lor.tr as the objects to be attained are 
pursued by methods of persuasion, of constitutional 
opposition and constitutional co-operation, we need bare 
bo fear either for the future of the country or of our 
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Party The energies erf ev«J party end ««5 V*>° 
™,,?'tWf 0 re, be applied *nd the largest ™o Q nt of 
Patience and mutual comprehension generated and 
Salised between now and the date of the Conference In 
London to bring men and groups together and to evolve 
. t-hs ptc&t eat common measure of unity not omy «» to 
KK”"fpk. tail l» Ik. l.tt.r a.ulb, u Out "■ U"J 
present to the British people and Government not only 
» united front, but the outlines of a generally agreed 
scheme which can be accepted and brought Into operation 
Uko the schemes evolved In the Domlrtnns. 

• But after saying this, it must also be added that ia 
’order to achieve this result a great deal of laborious 
preliminary work, involving mutual consultation and the 
.reconciliation of apparently divergent interests in a 
spirit of mutual generosity and of give-and-take would ba 
necessary. Tbe revival of n procedure and programme 
similar to that adopted at the All-Parties Convention Is 
a prime requisite 

The Federation made an earnest effort in this 
direction and the statement is*ned and the resolu- 
tions passed at the session mark a distinct advance 
in the matter of co-operation with other groups 
having the same objective and pur sulci" the same 
methols. The aims of the Tarty were put by Sir 
Raraastraroi with considerable eloquence and 
force : — 

What, however, nnr party stands for Is the vindication 
of India's right to grow into the larger life of tho future 
tuber own way, anil according to her own traditions and 
genius, and to have the opportunity to arrange her own 
political furniture In her own house of which she ltd* 
that she Is mistress, combining whole-heartedly with the 
sister Dominions for common and beneficent purposes 
lo a spirit of mutual equality and not of discrimination 
or of patronage, and In allegiance and loyalty to a flexi- 
ble but fully acc*pted ("ntral constitution of which the 
symbol and spear point Is the Constitutional Sovereign. 
Our Party, in the Interests nt India and of England and 
of the Commonwealth, a-ks for the conferment ol Domi- 
nion Status confident In the belief that only thus will 
India find liorself and England nnd Indians realise their 
highest destiny. 

SIR P. C. SETHS A*S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Sir Vliirnze Setlmv’i Presidential Address recall- 
ed in tone and spirit the best pronouncements oftlie 
Congress addresses oi pre-Non-Co operation days. 
Sir l’hiroze, after so ne preliminary observations, 
declared that the greatest and most important 
question at the present moment was, “what ism 
be the future constitution of India”? Then lie 
'traced <1 m» history of the appointment of the 
Simon Commission, the boycott that followed and 
Lord Biikenhead’a challenge to India which 
tigs accepted wtih the prsqlt that the J?efun 


Report was drawn up. Sir Tiitroze said that Lord 
Birkenhead's Indian policy had been a grievous 
failure. He then reviewed the advent of the 
Labour Government to power, the visit of Lord 



President, XII Llber.il federation. 

Irwin to England, the Viceregal Declaration of 
October, 31st and the Parliamentary debates 
thereon and proceeded 

We, Liberals, aland for Dominion Status, we bold that 
If Dominion Status Is granted w Itliout undue delay, them 
will be no political or ethical justification for India to 
seek to sever the llrlllsh connection. Nor ton we sup- 
port a general policy of non-payment of taxes aa to our 
judgment such a policy, like the policy of a general 
strike, cannot but plunge the country Into all tho evils 
and horrors of an open conflict with Government, who, in 
sheer self-defence and In the di -charge ol Its elementary 
duties ol maintaining peace and order, of carrying on 
the King's Government, will not hesitate to take, and 
will ba quite jnitified In taking, every necessary measure 
for pulling down such a general woviment of Civil dls- 
obedieice. But as constructive statesmen whose duty it 
is lo faro the Indian prol.li in a* a whole in *11 its aspects 
##d in a proper perspective and who consider that a 
, policy of prevention 1» better tl an a policy of core, itwllj 
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not be proper for us, nor for the Government to Ignore or 
belittle ilia significance of tbe movement of thought In 
Congress circles. 

TJIE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

Discussing what India’s attitude towards the 
Conference should ho (he President obsernd : 

r feel not the slightest hesitation In saying that India 
will commit a very grave blunder It sbe rejects tbe offer. 
Given sincerity, goodwill and a genuine desire to 
appreciate and j Age different points of view, It Is not 
at all difficult to arrive in the Conference at a solution 
of the constitutional problem such as may carry behind 
It tbe general agreement of political India. We should 
therefore accept the offer of the Conference In the same 
spirit in which It has been made. 

It must not be supposed that the Liberals are 
only too anxious to get into any Conference 
Irrespective of its usefulness to serve the needs of 
India. Sir Phir02e was clear and definite not 
only as regard? the composition of the Conference 
but of its terms as well. 

. We cannot agree to take part in the Conference if Its 
terras of reference will erriade the question of the Imme- 
diate establishment of full responsible government or the 
Immediate attainment ot Dominion Status. 

Provided the terms of reference lo the Conference are 
satisfactory, we should not insist on any condition being 
fulfilled as a pre-requisite to our cn -operation with 
Government In this matter of the Conference. • 

The President also -put- in a plea for the 
inclusion among the membership of the Conference 
one or .two constitutional experts. Jle then refer- 
ed lo the necessity of settling our internal diffe- 
rences and then discussed the question of 
communal representation and drew attention to its 
evils, the problem of Indian States, the position of 
Indians abroad and then declared: “The per- 
petuation of the British domination now Is impos- 
sible.” After referring to the need for propaganda 
is EsglsaJ, Sir Vitirses Seiitna rescinded bte 
address as follows : 

The numerical strength of the Liberal Party may not at , 
present be very large, but we are the leaven of the whole , 
national life of India, and our Influence upon her develop- 
ment has always . been wholesome and abiding. Wo 
stand for all-round progress, we have faith In modern 
civilisation, modern spirit and modern culture. We 
believe In construction. In noiiy. in synthesis, In 
harmony. We stand ior Dominion Status with the firm 
conviction that England cannot withhold It front India 
even if she wished, and that England will not wish it 
even if she can. • • - ’ 


After the Presidential Address, a number of 
messages from different parts of India, wishing 
the Federation every success, was read by 
Mr. G. A. KatesaD. 

Mr. Yakub Jlassaa, with leave of tho chair, 
msde a short speech appealing to those present 
and to all parties in India to form an Indian 
National Union to counteract the independence 
movement and to promote the cause of Dominon 
Status. 

T1IE SUBJECTS COMMITTEE MEETING 

Tho Subjects Committee, which met on tho 
same day after lunch, very closely con- 
sidered the various aspects of the principal 
resolutions that were _ next day adopted 
by the Federation. In fact the Subjects Com- 
mittee met each day after the conclusion of tho 
open session and decided upon tho resolutions for 
(he morrow. The resolutions were drawn with very 
great care and precision so that there might be no 
misnnderstandiog 3n any quarter as fo the attitu/lo 
of tho Liberals with regard to any point touched 
in them. It was decided to concentrate attention 
on the most important question of Dominion Status 
this year, without discussing, as usual, a variety of 
subsidiary, though in themselves vital, questions. 
Besides the resolution on Dominion Status and the 
connected ones relating to the Indian States and 
the project of no All-Parties’ Conference prelimin- 
ary to tbe London Conference, the only subjects' 
on which opinion was expressed were the position 
of Indians in Kenya and Labour. 

TIIE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 
Re-assembling on the 30th noon, the Federation i 
unanimously adopted a resolution moved from the 
Chair condemning the attempt to wreck the 
Viceroy's train and conveying to their Excellen- 
cies its ccngratulaiions on their providential e«cape. 

Hie Federation .also adopted the resolution of 
SirffVj Bahadur Saprn welcoming the Viceroy'* 
announcement and intimating the willingness of 
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the chair. The text of the resolution will be 
found in another page. 

The position of Indians in East Africa formed 
the subject of another resolution which was moved 
by Mr. S. G. Yaze of the Servants of India Society, 
seconded by the Hon. Mr, Yatesan and supported 
by Mr, C..Y. Chintamani. The resolution and a 
brief summary of the speeches delivered on this 
subject arc printed elsewhere in this issue. 

' By another resolution the Federation invited 
Government's attention to the necessity of askiog 
the 'Whitley Commission to expedite their work 
and take effective action thereon with a view to 
ameliorate the present situation of labour. 

The Federation also appointed a Committee to 
collect materials and prepare the case for Dominion 
Stains and authorised the President to meet the 
necessary cost from Party funds. 

Sir C. P. Hamas* ami Iyer and Mr. G. A. 
Natesan were appointed Honorary Joint General 
Secretaries for the coming year. A new Council 
was constituted for the year 1930. 


it was announced that an anonymous donor 
had given Its. 13,000 for the Federation Fund. 

A Working Committee was appointed to increase 
the membership of each local organisation and 
popularise the ideals of the Federation. 

The President, in his concluding speech, made a 
moving appeal for the union ef all parties pledged 
to constitutional methods for securing Dominion 
Status, Bnd said:— 

To adopt resolutions inch as the Congress proposes 
to-day is to coart certain disaster. Whilst we feel no 
hesitation in condemning the Congress resolution we 
most once again warn the British Government that it 
cannot afford to delay any Ioiger the grant of Dominion 
Status. Their duty at present is to conciliate India to 
the fullest measure that may he possible. 

Concluding, Sir Phiroze Setbna said ; 

1 only hope the British Government, in the words of 
the late Mr. Gokkale, does not now stand considering, 
hesitating, receding and debating within itself to grant 
or not to grant while (he opportunity rushes past it 
never to return. 

Tho vote of tlnnks to the President was pro- 
posed by the veteran Mr. N. Subba Rau Pantulu 
and seconded by Mr. G. A. Natesan, and the 
session of the Federation was then dissolved. 


The Khilafat Conference 


The All-India Khilafat Conference opened in 
the Islamia College grounds at Lahore in Dec. 
31st. Among those who were on the dais were 
the Ali Brothers, Sir Abdnl Qadir and Sir 
Maliamed Shaft. There was some confusion at 
the commencement when Mr. Sbaukat Ali objected 
to tbe revolutionary shouts that rang through the 
Skamiana, 

When order was restored Sir ZulEkar Ali 
Khao, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
read his address. He dwelt at length on the 
effects of the Great War on the situation in the 
Muslim countries of the * orhl and the problems 
of Indian Mussulmans. He regretted that tbe 
Hindus did not view with equanimity Muslims 
getting an increased share in the administration 
of the country. They started the Shuddhi and 
Sangathaa movements with' political motires. 


Continuing, he said Indians should all adopt one 
religion and Hindus should cease to treat non- 
Hindus as “ untouchables." 

Nawab Ismail Khan, President of tbe confer- 
ence, exhorted tire Mussalmans to support tbe 
Khilafat Committee wills men anil money, as that 
organisation alone was the best fitted to protect 
tbe interests of Indian Massalmans. He said a 
solution of the communal problems of the connby 
lay iathe acceptance by the country of the re- 
commendations of the All-India Muslim Confer- 
ence. lie welcomed the announcement regarding 
the Round Table Conference, and trusted that 
Mussalmans would avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of stressing their viewpoint. 

The Conference passed resolutions emphasis- 
ing the JIus lira demands. 



The Ulemas 

'ilie Ulemas met in Conference at Cawnpore on 
the 23rd Dec. Haitians Hasrat Mohan! welcomed 
the delegates. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali in liis presidential address 
observed that Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit ilotilal 



Conference 

that Muslims would not accept any constitution which 
did not contain the Muslim demands put forth at the last 
Delhi All India Conference, and the meeting held in the 
Jama Slnsjld after the Muslim League session In Delhi 
last April.' 

The conference expressed its faith in the pro' 
posed Round Table Conference, 
only 11 such Muslims were selected to represent their 
community &-s were really worshippers of the shariat ami 
interpreters of their own community's right and interests. 
It also declared 
that Muslims ws 
place at the cons 
with the Viceroy 
London Confi'rcnc 
would be illssppol 
A committee 
to carry on the 
out materialism 
pant to-day. 




Indian Christian Conference 


la refreshing contrast to the findings of the 
Ulemas are the resolutions of the Indian Christians 
who met at Lahore in Christmas week. A large 
number of Christians from all parts of India 
attended. Tho Rev. U. A. Nag, in bis presidential 
address, condemned the bomb outrage on the 
Viceroy’s special train. He welcomed the Rouad 
Table Conference and suggested that an All- 
Parties Conference should be convened as soon ns 
possible after the publication of the Simon Com- 
mission’s Report to generally consider the recom- 
mendations and to appoint on executive committee, 
representative of all sections of the people, to 
frame India’s national demands. 

Proceeding he opposed communal representa- 
tion characterising it as harmful to a minority 
community like that of the Christians. lie 
supported a general free electorate for all. He 
hoped tho leaders would once again meet the 
Viceroy an J come to a decision which would, in 


no way, prejudicially affect the gesture made by 
the Viceroy and Ills Majesty'# Government. Hie 
President also suggested the organising of an 
All India Christian Convention for the purpose of 
advising the Christian ca n inanity in religious and 
semi-religious matters which had no reference to 
any denominational creed. 

The Conference passed an important resolution 
inter slw ad vising the Indian nation 

to accept the invitation to tlie Round Table Confer- 
ence, fi being nmlent vul that I Ins Conference was to 
be called to irame a constitution for India on the basis 
of Ilominiou Status. 

It further opiued that the delegates to the 
Round Table Conference 
bo selected fn an All-Parties Con Terence, to be conven- 
ed specially for tlie purpose of arriving at an unanimity, 
as far as possible, between tlie various parties in India, 
The Conference also expressed disapproval of the 
•election of delegates to tbo Round Table Confer- 
ence on communal lines, but urged that all interest# 
be represented in the delegation to the Conference 


The Temperance Conference 


The Temperance Conferance (otherwise known 
as tho Prohibition conference) was held at Lahore 
on the 28th December under the presidentship 
of Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. The President ex- 
plained the economic aspects of (he drink evil and 
pointed out that 

even if there has been no hind of economic loss to tho 
individual ov aoeiely, drink is brain poison, and man can- 
not afford to allow the allurement of such poison to have 
trea play among moo and women of varying degrees of 
resistance, even it it .were available like fresh air costing 
nothing in money. 

But in a pre-eminently money civilisation he 
continued, such as that of the Western world 
it Is natural that the economic aspect of the drink evil 
h emphasised and is received as conclusive against it 
and it is tvell that as the economic rum that attaches 
itself to the drink evil is so great that It is conclusive 
ia itself the economic aspect ot drink within a limited 
sphere casts a greater shadow of misery in our country 
than in the West G£ Dsh. HM per head in Great Britain 
is but an eight of the average income per head in Great 
Britain and leaves over Its. liiO per year for other expen- 
diture, but four annas a day spent on toddy or arrack Is 
half ot the wages earned by an Indian family and leaves 
them the absolute minimum necessary for healthy physical 
existence. 


Ho tried to »how the revenue derived from driok 
waa no revenue. Prohibition might be less taxing 
in enforcement than the present ticklish regulation 
of license and the prospect of tho enforcement of 
Prohibition in India was daily improving. 

After dealing with the example of America and 
reviewing the prospect of prohibition ia this coun- 
try he went on to observe : 

“The world situation in respect of alcohol is also In 
ourtavour, America Is bsnud to fight against this enemy 
of man throughout tho world, and cannot rest content 
wilh Internal law. Throughout tho civilised world there 
Is an awakening against alcoholism- Way God give 
me strength to nd our land of this monster." 

The Conference concluded after passing tbo 
following resolutions inter ali\x (l) opining that 
the total prohibition of all iafosicaal* «r«s in- 
dispensable for the welfare of the country; (2) 
appealing to the people to intensify the agitation 
by forming associations to remove the drink and 
drug evil and (11) recommending the introduction in 
schools of a curriculum of scientific instruction etc. 



The National 

Tlie 42nd Indian National Social Conference 
met in I*»W daring the Congress Week under 
tbp presidency of Mr. HarViUs Saida, the author 
of the Child Marriage Restraint Act. It was fitting 



that Mr. Sarda should preside over this Confer- 
ence this year. His presidential address is very 
short hot is packed with weighty thoughts for the 
social legislators. SpeaiiDg of the ever-changing 
conditions of life he said •• — 

to view at this constant change, U Is necessary to 
maintain a proper adjustment 0 f relations between the 
facts and conditions of existence and our acta and 
practices lu order to secure a healthy life and growth of 
society. * * * A wise people therefore is always ready lor 
reform, where and when necessary. Jt will never nail us 
colours to the product or embodiment of a particular 
aspect or condition of life and aay, 'we are wedded to 
It, and by it ws stand Or fall. 

K readiness to revue the vain allocs of facts and 
standards of life, whenever necessary or called lor, is 
essential to the couunuauec and growth of social life 
T^iua, only can a social system lie kept as a living and 
growing organism and thus only can social life lead to a 
hied liny -HiiU-vijuruirs-irdtnjwdi 'ifiv. 

In regard to the Yantashvma Manna lie 
pointed out, that in early days the four «sfitai»a$ 
were net dependent upon birth, nor were they 
water-tight compartments. He gave instances 
from the Turanas that in the Bame family one 
was a Urahtnio, one a lishatrlya and one a 
Taisya. lie opined that the caste system as it 
exists to-day is entirely incompatible with progiesa 
in any direction. He «aid ; — 


Social Conference 

la order that thorn- right* may he folly exercised It is 
necessary lo break the bonds ot crtslc and free mrti and 
women from the shackles which tic them to the old order 
of things. 

He was of opinion that so long as the caste 
system existed they must permit, and at limes 
encourage, intcr-cflsle marriages. Mr. Sarda 
finally advocated widow re-marriage, as they per- 
mitted widower re-marriage, and pleaded for the 
grant of full rights of inheritance to women. 

Several important resolutions were passed in the 
Conference. 

Sir Mohammad Shali mored a resolafion, appeal- 
ing lo all communities in India lo take steps to 
promote mutual harmony and concord, which was 
essential for social solidarity and inter-communal 
co-operation. Sir Abdul CJailir and Ur. flokal- 
cltand Parang tnado strong speeches, supporting 
the resolution. Dr. Satyapal and K&la llunichaml 
emphasised that the attitude of the communities 
towards each other had a great deal to do for the 
country's claim for political freedom. 

Considerable discussion centered round the re- 
solution expressing the support of the Conference 
for tho Hindu Widows* Inheritance Bill and Mr. 
Harhilas Sards’* explanations removed all mis- 
givings about the Bill. Mrs. Shahnawaz, told the 
audience that although the personal law of tho 
Mnssslmaos did not debar Mahomedan women, 
inheriting tlirir husbands’ property, the customary 
law in the Punjab did. At her instance the Con- 
ference adopted a resolution that the Bill, if passed, 
iliruiliL-diyv vpjlrj'n/ Vnhnjniebini -yvdrows 'in (ue 
Punjab. 

The other resolutions passed referred to the 
abolition of the purdah, the promotion of inter- 
caste and inter- provincial marriages, abolisliin" 
polygamy and requesting Government help for a 
nation wide reform by asking the authorities to 
impart instructions on the lines suggested by the 
Conference. 



Suppressed Classes Conference 


Wliat is known as the Suppressed Classes Con- 
ference met on the Congress grounds at Lahore on 
December 25, There was a large gathering inclu- 
ding a thousand ladies. 

MB. TANDOS’S WELCOME ADDRESS 

Mr. Purshotamdas Tend on, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, declared that one of the 
fundamental items in the Congress programme was 
the case of the suppressed classes, but he empha- 
sised that the sympathy of these organisations and 
the work of the higher classes wonld not take the 
suppressed classes very far. lie continued ; 

Ton must help yourself. Keep your homes and per 
sons clean and see the respect which society pays you at 
once. I know that this question of cleanly life Is bound 
up with poverty also but this poverty Is due to the 
enslavement ol the country owing to which ail classes, 
high and low. aro suffering. Therefor* ally yourself 
with th« national movement for freedom and do not be 
mislead into the path of opposition by the activities of 
Christian missionaries and by the pretences of the Govern- 
ment. Deware of this game of political chess. The real 
government sympathy for you was apparent when it 
opposed In the Assembly Lain Laj pat Hal's motion f«r a 
crore of rupees for your education, and when In the 
Punjab Council the Finance Member said that the 
Government will gne you police jobs only after the atti- 
tude of every cnmminilj’ In India chang'd towards the 
suppressed classes. This fs tlio cover under which the 
Government took Its stand. You to-day cannot get 
employment under Governm*nt, cannot buy lands'nnder 
the Land Alienation AcL On the other hand, the Nehm 
Report gives you equal rights with every other cititizen 
of India. 

QANDIIIJl'S EXHORTATION' 

Mahatma Gamlhi, who presided over the Con- 
ference, said that he had come to Lahore mostly 
to function behind the scenes, bat bad gladly 
accepted the Chair of this conference. Ho 
continued : 

As Mr. Pnrsbotamdas Tandon has told yon, your 
regeneration can take place by your own efforts. We can- 
not get freed no. by throwing bombs on innocent English- 
men 1 . i cuumiM- iiViV ttcC a t jrcV of farpM&Kf, at cowar- 
dice. Do you think any power can check our liberiy, our 
advancement and progress If we mean to progress ? Take 
tor instance, some ot your habits. You must give up 
eating dead-bodies and meat. You must not eat leavings 
from the tables of the higher caste. You must not apoll 
the river or the rivulet by dirty habits. Act peacefully. 
Forcible entry Into temples is not eatvagraba. Tbose 
temples where you are excluded, because of your low 
birth, have no gods in them, and those who enter them 
forcibly have no godliness within them. The Congress 
appointed a small committee last year which has done 
Considerable work in having promoted a soIntJon for this 
temple question. Tha Vykom Satyagraha should be your 



MAHATMA GANDHI <„ 

Mr. Gandhi was spinning while silting at the 
table during 'the speech of Mr. Pur»hotamdas 
Tandon, finally made an appeal for the Lajpat 
Rai Memorial Fund and collected funds. 

RES O CCTIO SS PASSED 

Hie Conference adopted resolutions declaring 
Alt ft fw Mir iasritJAtinDV public street*- public wells 
and public services should be open to all Indiana 
without distinctions of caste and creed ; and 
according its wholehearted support to the“Un- 
touchability ” Bill tabled by Mr. -fayakar in the 
Assembly. The Conference congratulated the so- 
called “ untouchables ” on their firm resolve for 
their uplift an 1 Urged them to remove “ untonch- 
ability ” among their various sects. 



Historical Rccc 

The XII Session of the Indian Historical Re- 
cords Commission met at G waives on the 2Ut 
nod 22wl Decembei last nndei the presidency of 
Sir Frank Noyce, Sccreta-y to the Government 



Kir TRANK NO ICE 

of India in the Education Department, Shrimant 
Rhase Rbo Sahib Vawar, Home Member of liie 
Gwalior Governmeat, in his opening speech wel- 
coming the Commission to Gwalior, dwelt on the 
historical an l architeotmal treasures of that City 
whose InRnence has been felt all user India from 
Bengal to the Punjab, and from Rajputau& and 
Gujarat to Nagpur and Orissa. He invited the 
attention of the Commission to a proper scrutiny 
of jirmans and gntmdx in the possession of indi- 
viduals, as well as contemporary letters, diaries 
and account-books, all of which may supply gaps 
in the state papers. Tins need is particularly 
strong In Gwalior and other states of Central 
India, in view of the recent origin and incomplete 
condition of their Government records. He also 
pleaded for the institution of historical research 
societies In Northern Inilia,- with a centre at 
Gwalior nod for the broadening of the outlook of 


ds Commission 

the research worker, to a& to take to lm rang# 
all aspects of social activity, economic, religions, 
etc. He concluded thus ‘ “ Research work in 
history, if conducted in a scientific spirit, would 
be a powerful incentive towards this fusion of the 
various discordant elements in the Nation into a 
homogeneous whale. All our prejudices have to 
bo shaken oil before we can approach the pure 
and ennobling atmosphere with which the study 
of history is invested. No sex disabilities can 
darken it ; no eommun.il bias can taint It. 

Sir Frank Noyce congratulated the Cotnmiislon 
on the useful work it has been doing, and on Ibo 
Tecord of activity sho a n by its members like Sir 
Jadunaih Sarkar and Sir I>an Cotton. On the 
first day of the session various papers of historical 
interest anil research were read. Sir Jndwnatk 
dwelt on the significant part played by the 
Kachck* alias of Jaipur in the history of. the 
Mughal Empire and on tho value of the extant 
letters and record* preserved at Jaipur and on 
the necessity of preparing a full biography of 
Miras Itaja Jai Singh. Mr. G. S, Sardesat pointed 
out the urgent necessity of publishing important 
selections from Peishwa’a Dnflar at Poona and on 
the directions ia which fresh search for old 
Mahcatta papers ia necessary. Severat points of 
interest regarding tho history of Gwalior and the 
(amon* episode of its capture by Captain Popbam 
in I7&0 were supplied by other contributors. The 
revenue a l ministration of Rerar in tho reign of 
Aur* ngzeb was detailed with the help of contempo- 
rary papers, from which we learn that tho scheme 
of revenue collection was copied flora Northern 
la Via. The light thrown hy European records oo 
several contentious points in ShivajVa life, the life 
of the great Mahadaji Sclnlis, and the last days of 
the infamous Nana Sahib were among other sub- 
jects of papers read before tbe Commission, Mr, 
A, V. Veckfttrainicc and Prof. C. S. Srioiva^achart 
of Madras sent interesting papcis on Sotith 
Indian History to the Conference. 



The All-India Teachers’ Federation 


Tlie 5th session of tlie above Federation was 
held in the Hindu High School, Triplicane, 
Bladraa, on the 27th December and two follow- 
ing days, under the presidency of Sir P. S. Siva- 
wsmi Iyer. In the absence of the Rajah of 
Chettinad, the Chairman-elect of the Reception 
Committee, Mr. S.K. Ycgoanarayana Iyer, the Vice- 
President, welcomed the delegates. Ho declared 
that the aim of tho teacher was to lire a decent 
life with no worry or anxiety about security of 
tenuro and with ample opportunities for aelf- 
improvement. The problem is complicated by the 
fact that teachers have so many masters to serve 
under, including tho newly empowered presidents 
of taluk boards etc. The profession should 
be looked upon as a state department and 
all teachers recognised .as state servants, as 
they are in Ceylon. A spirit of brotherhood 
and solidarity among the members of the pro- 
fession should be created, and there should 
be created a regular hierarchical structure, from 
the humble units of teachers' associations in small 
towns leading up to the All-India Federation. 
Such on organisation will get to wield power even 
in legislatures. The beginnings of organisation 
among teachers are even now perceived in the 
South India Teachers’ Union ; but the ideal should 
be an efficient All-India organisation commanding 
100 per cent, loyally of its members and playing 
a great part in the pan- Asiatic and interna- 
tional organisations of the immediate future. 

Sir Sivaswarai Iyer, in the conrse of his address, 
pointed out tho importance of the report of the 
AcsvEimj w.xmnr(ftYm> vippuntash Vy YVfe htrlfnm 
Statutory Commission j in spite of the appearance 
of pre-existing defects in an exaggerated form, the 
system of education Las certainly undergone 
improvements in the decade 1917-1927 and has 
certainly improved as a Transferred Subject under 
the working of the Jlontford Act. The 'Auxiliary 
Committee Lave observed that literacy is not 
education, but only a means to education, and in 


some cases other means may he found to enable 
ao individual to exercise an intelligent vote. 

The main defect of the present system is in the 
inevitable inefficiency of the Single-School-Teacher 
system in rural areas. It is further marked by a 
want of adjustment between the curriculum and 
the environment* of rural life. The problem facing 
the country is how to secure a real increase of 
literacy. Secondary education shows hopeful 
signs of healthy progress; bnt the boy of the 
secondary school has been found sadly deficient in 
many respects ; the School Final System must be 
considered a failure in this province ; it has not 
succeeded in diverting unfit students from the 
University nor has it enabled them to prepare 
effectively for any callings by providing any satis- 
factory preliminary courses. 

Even thoso who go through a successful course in the 
University, successful In the sense of obtaining a 
degree, are found to ho sadly deficient In many respects. 
Not merely Is there a marked deterioration in the know- 
ledge ot English of the average graduate, hut there Is a 
lamentable deficiency in the essential elements of a 
liberal culture. There Is a lack of interest in things in 
general ; there is no spirit of Intellectual curiosity and ‘ 
no taste for reading. The range of reading of the 
average graduate seldom extends beyond the local news- 
papers or a few novels. Freedom from mistakes ot spell- 
ing and grammar is by no means a very common virtue 
of graduates. If an attempt Is made to widen the sub- 
jects of • truly or to raise the standards of examination, 

It gives rise immediately to a storm of agitation in the 
press and even in the Senate. Expert opinion acems 
to incline to the view that the fault lies not in the system 
oi collegiate education, but In the system of secondary 
education. How to Improve the system of secondary- 
education Is therefore one of the most Importanlproblema 
you have to Consider. One of the evils of tho secondary 
school course which has flourished almost to this day is 
the obligation it imposed upon the student to specialize 
his studies at an age when it is net possible for him to 
decide wisely. 1 he choice thus made by the student at 
such an early stage of his educational career very largely 
determined bis optional subjects of study at college also. 

Yc -JS «pun *m simsfiitni -rfro\V bj *fni ‘teuton! Vj ‘a, TqVL'.HIna- 
lion of studies has not been carried too far and whether 
it is not desireable for the average graduate to acquire a 
certain amount of the general knowledge of the subjects 
which are essential to a course of liberal education, in 
stead cf a special knowledge of one tubject and Ignorance 
of all others. 

The address lhen dwelt on the urgent problem 
of unemployment which ha* reached an acitfe 
stage among the educated classes. The Improve- 
mept of secondary education and the provision of 



The Associated Chambers of Commerce 


The 11th annual general meeting of the Associa- 
ted Chambers of commerce of India and Ceylon 
was Iield in Bombay on the lGth December last 
and the following days, with Mr. G. L Winter- 
botham, the President of the Association, in the 
chair. The session was opened by H. E. Sir 
Frederick Sykes, Governor of Bombay. H. E., in 
the coarse of lira speech, surveyed the industrial 
and financial outlook for the Presidency and 
referred to the recent p rotrated textile mill strike 
la Bomhiy. lie made an appeal to the leaders of 
business and commerce to confer with the leaders 
of the cotton mill industry to see what could be 
done to avert or minimise the injuries of the 
crisis ; and lie continued that the workers should 
bo made to understand the situation and be 
prepared to take their part in the recon- 
struction of industry. He also said that his 
Government were striving to frame a budget for 
the next year which would definitely terminate 
the series of deficits which had marred the recent 
financial history of the Presidency. 

Mr. Winterbotham, in the course of his Presi- 
dential Address, struck an optimistic note on the 
future of Indian trade an 1 commerce when British 
and Indian industrialists world work together 
harmoniously in promoting the economic well- 
being of the nation. He hoped that the "Whitley 
Commission would inaugurate a spirit of good will 
between capital and labour. The Banking En- 
quiry Committee is largely the outcome of the 
demand for an inquiry into the regulation of 
banking put forward by the Association. The 
Trades Disputes Act provides the machinery for 
avoiding and settling strikes ; and the President 
hoped that Bombay's example in the respect 
would be quickly followed by other Provincial 
Governments in determining tho merits of indus- 
trial and trade disputes at an early stage. 

The Association also welcomed the inaugura- 
tion of the London India Airmail and hoped to see 
the early starting of internal services which would 
Jink up ell parts of India with the London-Karachi 


airmail. The address concluded with the fol- 
lowing words : — 

To the TVhftely Commission we extend our weJcoma 
and assure them of all the help which we are ablo to give 
in their truly herculean task. It Is our hope that they 
will in due coarse make recommendations which will 
give to Capital mare contented and efficient labour and to 
labour a better standard of life and a greater appreciation 
of the fact that this can ouly be secured by the fruits of 
better and more efficient work, Is it to much to hope. 
that Labour Organization on their part will realize that 
they have everything to gain by co-operating with tho 
Commission and will refuse to allow ibeiosefyrs to be 
used as tools in the hands of Ignorant or Ill-Intentioned 
persons lor political ends ? lha cryiug need is for tho 
newly formed Trade Union mot ements (a this country 
to grow steadily to healthy maturity under the wise 
leadership of sober and level beadd trado unionists 
whose one aim will be to promote the common Interests 
of masters and men. 1 do not despair of this result 
though the Immediate out Took is far from bright. 

Sir. IV. T. Watson, Deputy President of the 
Association, accorded .1 voto of thinks to His 
Excellency and hope 1 that lie would exert bis 
influence in encouraging the development of civil 
aviation. 

Among tho important resotniions passed by tho 
session are tiro relating to income-tax. One of 
these protested against the recent decision of tho 
Government to disallow as a business expense in 
computing profits for income-tax purposes any 
sums paid by the employer as bonus or commis- 
sion or profits unless *ach payments should bo 
obligatory by virtue of the terms of contract or 
agreement between employer and employee. ( Sir 
Georgo Schuster declared that Government had no 
objection to accept the resol nlion and announced 
that necessary legislation on the lines suggested 
would bo introduced shortly in tho Central Legis- 
lature. 

The other resolution urged Government to recog- 
nise, when computing income-tax, tho principle of 
making provision for business lo-aes and to permit 
an asaeasee to carry forward such Josses tor a 
period of three-yesM. Sir George Schuster could 
not however accept the resolution on behalf of 
Government. 
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TnE White Mutiny. — A forgotten episode 
in the History of tfie Indian Array. By Sir 
Alexander Cerdew, K.C.S.I. Constable & Co., 
London. 

This is an account, as aeon with tho apectaclea 
of the 20th century, of «q episode in the history 
of the Madras Army that occurred more than ono 
hundred and twenty years ago. It has reference 
to the attempted mutiny of the European officers 
of tho Army which first began from the abolition 
of tho Tent Contract allowance- and from the 
pctulent action taken by the then commandcr-in- 
* chief in connection with tho matter. The parting 
insult of General Mncdowall, made in his farewell 
General Order to tho Army gave the Government 
of Sir George Barlow a handle to put down the 
s agitators effectively ; but it was not used in a 
restrained and sober manner by Sir George Bariow 
who unjustly struck at all who were connected 
with the publication of this ill-omened General 
Order, The resulting increased tension in the 
Army produced a situation of great difficulty for 
Government, which, while dealing harshly with 
the leaders of seditioo, endeavoured to placate 
the great body of officers by declarations of 
confidence. The outbreaks of active insubor- 
dination at Masulipatam, Secunderabad and 
Sericgapatam were futile ; but the agitatioa did 
not die out quickly, though punishments were 
meted out moderately and after sound judg- 
ment. 

The esases of the hfsiiay are traceable to the 
spirit of insubordination which was generally pre- 
valent in the Army and to reactions from the 
quarrels between the Government and the Supreme 
Court and to other factors like the large gulf 
between tho King’s and the Company’s officers- 
Sir . George Barlow’s firmness overshot the mark 
and was greatly nullified by the leniency shown 
by the Governor-General Lord Minto ; it is too 
much, 88 the author attempts to do, to complete- 


ly exculpate Barlow from all hlame for the occur- 
rence, though events had been largely tending 
towards it, before he actually took charge of the 
situation. The appendix, particularly that on 
the relation between tho Supreme Court and 
Government, are valuable as showing the bad and 
demoralised plight in which the Government of 
the Southern I’res'dency u as then situated. 

Thoughts on India* Discontent. By Edwyn 

Bevan, Allen & Unwin, London. 

On. political questions Indians may and do 
differ from Indians and Englishmen from English- 
men. Each individual may present a view of his 
own. Wien however a point is reached when 
groups repel and move apart, there is a natural 
tendency for the individual to fall in with his 
group. It is not a matter for criticism or com- 
plaint. Much acerbity of feeling will be avoided 
if we recognise that there is no just ground for 
suspecting insincerity in many cases. 

The author of this book is friendly to Indian 
Nationalism and desires to find and suggest a work- 
able plan of Indian administration on which the 
Indians and the Englishmen can agree. We are 
afraid that the author has not an adequate grasp 
of the present psychology of those who are ranged 
on either side in this controversy or of the magni- 
tude of the difficulties in the way of the co-opera- 
tion that he suggests. His solution assumes a 
harmony between them as to the aims and methods 
that is not there. Each side may charge the 
other with responsibility for this feci of harmony 
but it is unnecessary to settle the matter for recog 
atsia" the facts of the situation and the impos- 
sibility of the solution proposed. 

We commend the book for its admirable temper 
and it is worthy of imitation on the Indian side 
though we recognise the underdog cannot always 
avoid impatience. 
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The Library Movement. A eollecUon of 
Essays by diverse hands. With a Foreword 
by the Et. Hon. Sastry, r.c. Published 
by the Madras Library Association, Madras. 
Price Rs. 2 or 5s. 

- 'Within the short period of two years, the 
Library movement in Madras has made consider- 
able headway. That is due no less to the fact of 
the great need there is in India for such a move- 
ment thaa to the enthusiasm and energy of the 
members of the Libiary Association. 

There are fifty-two essays in all by diverse 
hands and in five different languages current in 
South India. Ons recurrent thought runs through 
all the Essays— that the movement is a great instru- 
ment of popular education and an invaluable 
part of rural reconstruction and therefore a vital 
factor in nation-building. The movement as it 
gathers strength must naturally engage itself in 
many kindred activities ; but its success depends 
entirely on the intelligent co-operation of the 
public, ibere yet may arise a Carnegie to 
scatter libraries with a prod.gal band through 
the length and breadth of the country ao that 
there could bo no village without a public library, 
but till then the public and the State should take 
t e lead and do all they can to promote the good 
work of the Madras Library Association.. 


Seven months with Mahatma Gandhi. By 

vTn'c ImJ- 8 * g ^' k ^ 

VOI II. Gandhi Kutir, Malkha Chafe, P.0 
Dighwara, Behar. . 
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mate, day to-day records of the private life and 
correspondence and talks of Mahatma Gandhi 
give an inside view of tho Non-co-operation move- 
ment such as no other print of the time could 
give. For Krishnndas has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities as it fell to him to assist the Mahatma in 
his correspondence and in the editorial work of 
Young India, as one by one the Mahatma’s 
lieutenants were removed from him by imprison- 
ment during the fateful months of 1921. 

The first volume deals with the mass awaken- 
ing through tho Non-co-operation movement and 
the subsequent preparations for the great non- 
violent struggle on which the country embarked 
under Mr. Gandhi's lead. The second volume 
contains the study of the progress of the move- 
ment through its critical stages down to its sudden 
stoppage after Bardoli and ends with an account 
of the hectic days of the trial and conviction. 
Those who remember the days will read it through 
with a thrilling interest while to the historian of 
tho future, the material herein collected will offer 
first hand information of a kind rarely to be had 
in any other contemporary record. 


confidence crooks and Blackmailers. By 

Basil Tozer. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., London. 

The aim of the author in writing this book 13 
to set the innocent on their guard by describing 
methods often employed to get money from them 
by trickery. One would have thought that the 
trickeries practised by the European crook can 
have nothing in common with the atock-in-trade 
of the Indian crook'. But strangely enough there 
» great similarity in their methods, so that a 
reader knows in any transaction when to smell a 
rat. But then one caunot help a sneakish 
admiration for the crook, especially when the 
victim of his intellect is a member of the id , o 

the sheer fan If ft7u?n°a“ crooT^rimef 6 Bui 

sss “, t ,r ■»* s. S 
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ANCIENT Jaffna. • By M. C. Basanayagam. 

Ceyloa Civil Service, Everyman Publishers, 

Ltd., Madras. 

This book is an attempt to reconstruct the 
ancient history of Jaffna from the earliest times 
by a critical examination of ancient traditions, 
local literature and inscriptions. The author has 
made an exhaustive study of the materials to 
hand and has succeeded in producing a succinct 
account of Jaffna history. The chapter on the 
ancient civilisation of the country makes very 
interesting reading. There are conclusions with 
which Indian historians may not agree, as for 
example the identification of Indian places re- 
ferred to in literary works with Ceylonese ones. 
Dr. S. K. Aiysngar in his introduction points to 
other inaccnracies also. But the main valne of 
the work lies in the exhaustive references collect- 
ed by tbe author, closer study of which will yield 
even better results. 

Tire Indian Ferment — A Traveller’s Tale. 

By H. G. Alexander. Williams and Xorgafe, 

Ltd,, 38 Great Ormond Street, London, W. C. 

Every individual is in reality an infinity. Yon 
see only a tiny fraction and think you know tbe 
whole of bis character. The understanding may 
bo wholly mistaken. A group of* individuals may 
havo common characteristics and may understand 
each other in regard to them in a way in which nO 
one outside the group can understand them. 
These characteristics go back to the early origins 
of the group ami are more or less integrated part 
of the Individual. It is no wonder that groups 
with these widely divergent cluracteristica end 
standpoints coming from afar should not be able 
to understand each other. 

. There is therefore justice in the criticism that 
a cold westher tourist is not sufficiently equipped 
to write a discerning book on India (or for tbe 
matter of that on any country). But the criticism 
ij often the result of an unexpressed a*suraption 


that a man who has been in India thirty years has 
a much better grasp of things as they are. In 
truth unless tbe man who has lived thirty years 
has had the faculty of entering into the ideas of 
alien groups, tbe thirty years u ill not help him to 
discern things any better. With discernment 
much shorter period may do. Without discern- 
ment many decades will have brought no more 
enlightenment than the Erst year of contact. 

The author of this Traveller's Tale shows 
capacity to enter into other people’s Bkins in an 
uncommon measure. It is not that he is dess of 
an Englishman or that there are no misunder- 
standings on his part in his study of ideas foreign 
to him. Bat he hss humility; he is willirg to 
recognise that there may be sane points of view 
other than his own. There is no irritating feeling 
of inherent and unqesfionablo superiority all along 
the line about the presentation of his views even 
when they do not agree w itli those of Indians. Ts 
it doe to, the tranquillity and detachment of tem- 
per said to be charateristrc of Quakers generally? 

It is an eminently readable book. It will be a 
recommendation to many to add that Mr. C. F. 
Andrews has written a foreword to the Book. 

Belief in God. By Bishop Gore. E. Xtsh 
and Grayson, Ltd., London. 

This instructive book it one of ‘iVsiIi'i Famous 
Modern Books,’ which are bringing important 
literature to the very doors of the Cook-lover of 
limited means. In " Belief in Go 1/' the author 
develops his theme with great force and convic- 
. tion. We are sure that the book will prove 
specially useful to those who arc interested In 
Christian Theology. 

The Game of Life and Ilotv to IY-ay it. 

By Florence Scovel Shion. L. X. Fowler A 
Co., London. 

A course of stimulating and thought-provoking 
articles gathered together in book form on the art 
of Living. 
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The Illusion of the Charka. By Anilbaran 
. R«y- Arya Sahitya Bawban, Calcutta. 

In thi» little boot the author examines ail the 
claims of the Charts. The boot is of special 
interest because it Is written by one who has 
worked heart aod soul for lhadi and who ia now 
disillusioned.. His criticism of the charka is 
therefore, neither perverse, nor bated on prejudice 
and ignorance. This is the chief merit of 
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DOMINION STATUS FOR INDIA 
In another page (P.55.) we hate summarised 
Lord Sydenham’s article on India. AV® give below 
the views of Sir Michael O'Dwyer who contributes 
an article on the above subject in the December 
Number of the ENGLISH REVIEW. Sir Michael, 
like Lord Sydenham, belongs to the same school 
of politics and hence one is not surprised when 
he writes that 

if Dominion Status has been found to be an impossible 
Weal for Ireland’s millions, owing to a single lloe of 
cleavage — religious or racial— between North and South, 
la It not the height of folly to bold It up u an Ideal for 
India’s 319 millions, with their Infinite diversity of races, 
languages and cultures and their deep-rooted racial and 
religions antagonisms? Hitherto we hnve glren India 
the “ Pax firltanlca" — perhaps the greatest achievement 
of onr race. Now In Its place, are we to offer a sword 
in “ Dominion status”? Ci it just to the Indian masses 
for whose "welfare and advancement” the British Parlia- 
ment is responsible ? Is It talr to the Indian polltlcfaos 
whom we have to train by slow degrees In the difficult 
care of self-government fn their respective provinces, to 
ask them to follow. In the Ideal of an All-India Domi- 
nion, a Wlll-O'-the-Wisp which can only lead India hack 
Into the morass of civil war, anarchy and Invasion in 
which we found her lTt> years ago ? Let ns make it 
clear once for all to the Indian politicians that there Is 
no short cnt to sell-government ; that we sre * llling to 
assist them, now as in the past, In “ the gradual develop- 
ment of sclf-gevcrning Institutions"; that In the last 10 
years they have not made the Lest use of the opportuni- 
ties given them; and that, while sympathizing with their 
reasonable aspirations, x wc are not prepared to sacrifice 
to their anti-British ambitions the welfare of the 93 per 
cent, of the population who have no voice In polities, but 
dcslrothe maintenance of just, impartial British rule. 

Writing on this subject in the HINDUSTAN 
Review , Dr. Besant ' clearly - advocates India’* 
claim* for Dominion status. She says: — 

To ensure safety, India most have full and Immediate 
Dominion Status. The conference to be held next year 
In London, preferably In May and the following months, 
roust be held, not to discuss the granting of Dominion 
Status, but on the definite establishment of Dominion 
Stataa, in the shortest time consistent with adequate 
7 


discussion of details. Sob-committees most be appointed 
by the conference to draft the Bill for submission to tha 
Indian Legislative Assembly and to the British Parlia- 
ment, after the reports of the sub-committees hare been 
summarised and presented to 1L 
Mr. Aahoke Chatterjee contributes an article on 
the same subject in the January Number of the 
Modern Review. Writing on the Viceroy'* 
declararion he say* : 

The sum and substance of his declaration was that 
Britain still had Its faith unshaken In any empty 
promises that It had made In the past to the Indian 
people. Empty promises becaose, as everybody with any 
knowledge of law knows well, enough, a promise which 
will be fulfilled at or within no definite time Is no 
promise at all. Britain’s promise to glTe India Dominion 
»r any other statos Is no more hopeful than the words of 
the polite highwayman who said, while helping hlmseli 
to his victim’s purse, “Allow me, Sir, to borrow from 
yonr goodself a few paltry sot erelgna.” 

Mr. Chatterjee sees very little hope of India’* 
getting Dominion status, as a gift from Britain in 
a very abort time. For the altitude of the '* die- 
hards'* as well a* of the "Liberals" is quite 
definite,- and nothing short of a real crisis will 
induce the British Parliament to grant Dominion 
status. 

What sort of a crisis will bring about this change ot 
mind Is a difficult question to snswer. Ever since 
the dawn of history, statesmen have found a cure for 
troubles at home In foreign wars. The political waters 
of Britain are extremely troubled at the present moment 
and a large scale disturbance in India of any kind will 
be politically as useful *» a foreign war to British states- 
men. Therefore, even If we assumed that mass civil dis- 
obedience were practical and possible, sueh a develop- 
ment might not be wholly unwelcome to British states- 
men.- With the coming of the latest modification of lli« 
National Unemployment Insurance, unemployment ha* 
become the most sente problem in Britain, botli financially 
and politically. Indian statesmen should keep this fact 
In mind while dismissing the future nationalist policy in 
India. If the Indian nationalists conld make the British . 
feel that the number of their unemployed bore a direct 
relation t? India’s feelings of lriendllness or otherwtae 
towards Great Britain ; then, no doubt the . British people 
will see the moral necessity of restoring ts onr great 
Country its freedom. 
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NATION AND TIIE STATE 
' “The nation is not the State, and the State is 
'not the nation,” writes Professor Ernest Barber 
■in the Modern Churchman. “The nation is the 
‘general and given society for a ,( lU pilrpom 
jWhich a common life can foster-economic, religj. 
ions, ethical, cultural ■ the State is a (.articular 
and constructed association (com (.os. d, it i* true, 
of the ,a.ne members, hut composed ot those 
members la the particular aspect in which they 
are citizens) for the particular purpose ofWal 
regulation of ,«?, area, of the common lile as 
admit such regulation. 

‘ A n,tmn has no charter and acts under no 
cons i alum : a State has a charter or constitution. 
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can never look forward to India being a Dominion, on 
the basis, say, of Australia or even South Sirica, 
although I can conceive of an Intermodule state, before 
Indian reaches complete national independence. 

Again, Dominion Status cannot bo an Inspiring Ideal 
to the people of this country. It Is a merelawyer’a phraso 
more calculated to conluae llio idea than to clarity it. It 
frllow-. therefore, that the declaration by the Indian 
National Congress of complete national Independence as 
the gnat of India will g|, e a new vision to oi.r people 
nnd a new courage to them. They will feel that dearly 
and unambiguously they are no longer ashed to Change 
the eoto„ r „f lhp | r ln „ trnii |, n , , 1|||t ,, Mkei {0 Lo 

rulers themselves. 

To those who argue that Indians have. not 
dona enough work nr made enough sacrifice for 
independence and In n C they are unfit lo declare 
Indepmj Innca, Mr. Sirytmirli replies ; 

If India Is fit to ask for Independence impliedly, *ho 
onght ;to he Gtto ask for It expressly. Similarly, I cannot 
conceive of Dominion Slain., or even of any maior re- 
form llhn Prohibition bring attained In this country, If 
the novernment be again.! lti PX0Ppt |, y ourown strength. 
And If India can develop enough strength to achieve 
Dominion Sums. In spite ot Crest Britain, ah o can tuoro 
easily achieve Independence, with that strength. 

TIIE NEW SnnOOL AGE 
Commenting in the Educationalist on the 
Government's decision to raise the school-leaving 
«ge to sixteen, Mr. Bernard Shaw says t 

Hie raising of the acltool age lias nothing to 
do with education directly. It is only a device 
for reducing unemployment. The reason for doing 
it in the form of an education measure rather than 
by simple prohibition of the co nmercitl exploita- 
liou of tne labour of persons under 15 is that such 
* prohibition could bo evaded by parents, who 
•re Often quite as selfish as employers io exploit- 
ing child labour. The obligation to attend school 
rvonld protect the children in this respect. 

But, as educationally most of the children will 
o only marking time tediously for another year 
and being confirmed in that loathing of everything 
connected with school books which is so con- 
spicitous and deplorable a result of imprisonment 
1 fore *ee • lime when school children 
at lo, if not earlier, will be allowed to choose 
T“® achool and compulsory service in a 
national labour corps or uncommercial work 'of . 
pntiHc importance. In this way, the child who is 
aoing no good wbatover in school at 13 and after, 
ij if c 11 “ w ho lias natural academic aptitudes, 
could be provided for without spoiling the labour 
market or extending domestic slavery.” 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


’ PEAK AND SECURITY 
There will be no safety in the world until men 
have applied to the roles between different States 
the great principle which h*3 produced internal 
security, viz., that in any dispute force should not 
ho employed by cither interested party hut ouly 
by a neutral authority after dne investigation 
according to recognised principles of law. When 
all the armed forces of the world are controlled 
by one world wide authority writes Sir. Bctracd 
Russel IX TllE FOKUII we 'shall have reached 
the stage in tho relation of States which was 
reached centuries ago in the relation of individuals. 
Nothing less than this will suffice. The basis of 
international anarchy is mao’s proneoess to fear 
and hatred. This is also the basis of economic 
disputes ; for love of power which is at their root 
is generally an embodiment of fear. Men desire 
to be under control because they are afraid that 
control by others will be used uojustly to their 
detriment. The same tLing applies in the sphere 
of sexual morals. The power of husbands over 
wives and of wives over husbands which is confirm- 
ed by the law is derived from the fear of the loss 
of possession. This motive is the negative emo- 
tion of jealousy, not the positive emotion of love. - 
In education the same kind of thing occurs. The 
positive emotion which should supply the motive 
in education is curiosity and the curiosity of the 
young is safely repressed in many directions — 
sexual, theological and political. Instead of 
being encouraged in the practice of free inquiry, 
children are instructed in some brand of ortLodoxy 
with the result that unfamiliar ideas inspire them 
with terror rather than with interest. AH these 
■ bad results spriog from a pursuit of security, a 
pursuit inspired by irrational fears. The fears 
have become irrational ’since in ’ the modern 
world fearlessness and intelligence if embodied in 
social organisation, would in themselves suffice to 
produce security. 


NATIONAL PARKS 

“ Those who are accustomcd'to public parks in 
this country (meaning England) and find their 
shades desirable resorts when the summer suns are 
beating don n, or in the cool of evening, will be 
surprised to know that most of them could be 
stowed away in a corner of one of the great parks 
of Canada and lost sight of," writes Sir Clement 
Kinloch-Cooke, Bart., in the EJlPHiE REVIEW. 

“ For example, a new provincial park 1,200 
miles in area is shortly to be opened by the 
Quebec Government in the Mount Tremblant di$* 
trict of the Lauieniian Mountains, 80 miles north 
of Montreal. The new park possesses several 
lakes containing a variety of fish. It will also be 
a sanctuary for all wild aoimals. The Jasper 
Park in Alberta has an area of 6,380 square miles, 
the Rocky Mountain Park in the same Province 
covers 2,758 square miles, and the Prince Albert 
Park in Saskatchewan 1,377." 
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ON VULGARITY 

“To me the paramount teat of vulgarity in any 
person !a the way in which that person treats liis 
inferior,’' write, Beierley Nichol, in th, Chri.traM 

London Magazine. 

“ If * duc, "”i is mi, to her m.ij, ere, j„ 
prir.cy of her o»n bedroom, then that duehe., i, 
» eolg.r woman, thonsh ,h, m>J „„„ L „ 
•ooeatrj to the remoteit begiooio;, 0 f hi, tor.. If 
•gam, an emplojer ia „d, ki , officc boji .J 
take, advantage of hi. po.itma to m , te „„„ Uc 
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that man,, a rulga, „„ if Lol<) . .„ 
entire lodwj in ,h, p,l n |li( A „, brf. 

JL “ ' » 1, » “*>%■ i" that on.*.! lorn, of 
blow, the snub, is vulgar. 1 ’ 
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with a moderate amount of success in his dealing 
with the frontier problem, and so long as tire 
Sikh kingdom laded the frontier was defended 
against Afghanistan. The border tribes are still 
taxing the ingenuity of the British Government, 
and^ on the whole Raojit may be regarded as 
having displayed great coolness and skill In the 
handling of the frontier problems. 

AGRICULTURAL CYCLES AND SUN-SPOTS 

Dr. Radhn Kamal Mookerjce, writing in THE 
Indian Journal of Economics, declares how 
cyclical variations m pressure depend upon a 
relation between atmospheric pressure and the 
cycle of activity through which the sun passes in 
a period of about 11 years, and how there is a 
close connection between sun-spots and tropical 
temperatnre and between sun-spot minima and 
deficient Indian monsoon. The causes of the 
periodic variations of rainfall in India are general, 
being dne to cyclical variations of the weather 
orer a considerable portion of the earth’s surface, 
lhe year 1917, when the solar constant was at its 
height, recorded an exceedingly heavy rainfall In 
Africa and North-Western and Western India. 

. Nations of air-pressure over tliu tropical 
regions in South Asia and North-East Africa 
eterraine the direction and volume of the 
South East trades; and the probable intensity of 
the Indian monsoons may be gauged by the levels 
of the African lakes and of the rise of the Nile, 
he cyclical fluctnations in agriculture due to 
ronght and rainfall correspond to solar radiation, 
and are closer in North-Western and Western 
Ind.a. The index numbers of prices show a eleven- 
year C j<;le and this' is synchronous with the 
rainfall cycles. Meteorological, agricultural and 
ntal cycles, correspond in India. The data of 
sun-spot minima are apparently synchronous with 
the minima of the crop cycles and with. the 
minima of the cycles of natality and the maxima 

m.Svt e, . 0f “ flt, * ,i ^ ™<>y are also approxi- 
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INSTALMENT CREDI L’ SYSTEM - 
Tub Calcutta RkVIKW for January has an 
interesting article on " Instalment credit system 
in America” by O. S. Kvishnaraoortby. He 
compares the conditions in America with those 
of India and says:— 

Purchase by deferred payments or baying on the 
instalment plan, by the reason of lu enormous growth In 
many countries, and especially in the United States, since 
the war, is a development which has been watched with 
interest by economists and financiers. The whole scheme 
la nothing bat a new form of extended credit within the 
reach of all the people. A study of its methods will 
well repay the time spent of our employers and workers 
alike, it is true what is suited to the needs and teroper- 

. ament of the people of one country may be anything but 

successful when slavishly imitated. Dut when all allow- 
ances are made the fact remains that other eountriee 
could gain much by an intelligent application of what Is 
best In the system. We are told by eminent financiers 
and economists that the Instalment aystem Is doing much 
good to the whole population of the United States ot 
America. The people are eojoying the ‘fruits of the pre- 
sent wave of prosperity. The poverty is practically non- 
existant. The people are well-paid, well-elothed and 
well-fed. Others who were not very enthusiastic about 
this scheme say that It is something like inflation of 
currency during the war. 

For a progressive cheapening of the products 
by ever-iocreasing production there ehoutd be a 
constant demand for the goods. Otherwise there 
will bo a act back if the market were to reach the 
saturation point. The writer continues : 

This should be avoided by an accurate observation of 
the market conditions. Another thing Is about finance. 
If the instalment credit Is not controlled it will t>e very 
dangerous and trill help to tend panics and depressions. 
The instalment system is an important contribution to the 
modern economic organisation. It will in due « 

time change the hearts of those conservative sections, 
who are looking with disfavour on the movement 

To ameliorate the economic and social condition of our 
poor and middle class workers and emp'oyeea of this 
country, it will not be an enormous task if our fillers 
and industrialist keeping watch over the pitfalls sincerely 
introduce this system. 

ENGLISH MANNERS 

Mary Borden, the Anglo-American novelist, 
writing, in the HAKTElt’S MAGAZINE on “Manners," 
says: 

In England people care less about good manners 
than • good form. The English people ere in 
general too insensitive and too lacking in cariosity 
to hare really good manners ; for the lack of curio- 
sity means lack of sympathy and a wide indiffer- 


ence to what others feel or think. Being very 
modest people or, what is the same thing, exces- 
lively proud but not vain, and with an intense 
positive dislike for showing off, their manners on 
the whole are better than one might expect ; for, 
though they don’t care a rap about pleasing, they 
don’t care either about showing their displeasure, 
and so probably they show little or no sign of any 
kind. Indifference is their prime social quality ; 
that it does not make for the gaiety of nations 
goes without saying. 

I repeat again, the Englishman does not care 
what strangers think of him. He assumes that 
he is better than they are, and in any case he 
knows that he is self-snfficing. His blank classic 
stare means that lie wouldn’t care a rap if the 
whole of Europe and the Americas sank under the 
sea, so long as the Britisli Isles and, incident!/, 
the British Dominions, survived the cataclysm. 
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SCIENCE IN CIVILIZATION 
Mr. J. B. 8. Haldane writing on the “Place of 
Science ia Western civilization " in the November 
Realist allows that 'Western Civilization rests 
altogether on applied Science. Science, lie say®, 
lias fnrnhheil the material basis of onr civilization 
and ha points out how every aspect of modem pro- 
gress in politics, in health, even in psychology 
has its roots ip Science. He pnts his arguments in 
the concluding paragraph which runs : 

“The scientific point of view is the point of view 
which has taken np hy scientific men, first, about 
their own problems and later about the problems 
of the' world in general : a point of view which is 
finding every dav a wider and « ider applicability. 
Now tbe scientific man, ns well as being intel- 
lectual. is a highly skilled manual labourer, and 
his point of view is probably not qnite strange to 
other manual workers. I think it ongbt to find a 
very much greater sympathy among maaoal 
workers than the points of view which have been 
put forward by various groups of intellectuals 
in the pat i. He is a mannil worker, bnt he is 
pursuing an ideal end, namely, Truth. The scien- 
tific poiot of view is lofty enough to satisfy any of 
the aspirations of the human spirit. I believe that 
the future of Western civilisation depends upon 
whether or not it can asdmilate that scientific 
point of view.” 

THE FUTURE OF INDIA 
. Writing under the above caption in the psges 
of tbe Empire Review for December Lord 
Sydenham says that Dominion Status for India is 
obviously impossible Until conditions, now totally 
absent according to him, are fulfilled. What 
dominion status represents to Indian politicians is 
illustrated by the derisory N eli m Constitution says 
the noble Lord, evoWed by clever brains, devoid 
of all : essential knowledge and experience. lie 
writes I • ' , , , 

This Amazing effusion, which all thoughtful Moslems 
at once realized -woa Id subject them to permanent subjec- 
tion to Hindus, and especially to Brahmins, postulated 


government by the narrowest casta oligarchy the world 
has ever known. Pandit Motilal Xehra, its titular author, 
who tn tha Assembly, when opposing the ordinance 
required to check murderous anarchy In Bengal, des- 
cribed the British Government as “the most powerful 
terrorist organization In the country." evaded the whole 

3 neslIon ot the defence of India; “The problems of 
efeucc are not considered at all. 

Voicing forth his ns well ns his compatriots’ 
view, if India is to be gmntcd Dominion status he, 
says : — 

There are no “ moral grounds " for the suggested 

Ii tn obedience to theories of “self-determination ” we 
abandon India to “red ruin and (lie breaking up of laws," 
we shall perpet-ale an unparalleled art of national 
immorality. Humid this happen, the doom of the Empire 
would be scaled The economic results to our working 
classes would be disastrous. and tile political i fleets 
throughout the Far East would bu catastrophe, involving 
other I’nneia who would bitterly resent the Cowardly 
surrender of our nacre I responsibilities to 32d millions o! 
people In nil probability, India, after a spell of anarchy, 
would again lie conrjin red, and the mild rule which we 
have exercised ilnro 1838 nMi immense advantages to 
Iodisns, ivbo have tasted true liberty lor the first tune In 
their long hist .ry, might bo replaced by a alerner regime. 

If this Is, by the weakness and irresolution of our 
democracy to bo the fate of India the etnivt ennaana 
would be ignorance of the political and social conditions 
of the i neonate masses of the real nature and pretensfons 
of the forces arrayed agAtnM ns; of the views ot respon- 
sible Indians and of British elements which are now 
relied by tbe f/itlniiJat'ont tre bare permitted; and of 
tbe absolute dependence of security of life nnd property 
upon British authority. 
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THE MANDATES 


The Review of Reviews for October ex- 
plains the Mandate system winch was created 
after the World War. Under this system, certain 
territories in the New East, Africa, and Oceania, 
with a total population of about 15,000,000 are 
administered by various Mandatory Powers in the 
name of the League of Nations and as a “ sacred 
trnat of civilization.” 

The Mandatory Powers furnish to the Council 
an annual report on each of tho Mandated terri- 
tories. These reports are examined and com- 
mented upon by the permanent Mandates Com- 
mission. 
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SIGOTFIOANCF, OF TENURIAL SYSTEM ■ 

Prof. P. J. Thomas explains in the INDIAN 
JounxAL OF Economics, the significance of 
ownership as a factor contributing to the prosperity 
otland and the necessity of ownership in all 
cultivation which entails capital expenditure on 
substantial improvements whose returns will accrue 
only after a long time. There are, of-course, 
certain good tenants’ crops in which tenancy may 
lead to as efficient cultivation as ownership, 
though even have the latter has more advantages 
great efficiency will result from tenancy where 
garden cultivation is resorted to. From actual 
observation the writer declares that, in the case 
of fully developed paddy-fields, there is no 
appreciable difference between freehold and 
tenancy lands in regard to the extent of cultiva- 
tion on the state of productivity ; In case of fields 
requiring substantial improvements, the position Is 
not so simple ; and in the case of garden lands 
the difference is even greater. 

In England and elsewhere specific stntutoiy 
legislation provides for compensation effected by 
tenants. 


n»'DIA IS PERIODICALS 
IJimA.N- Railways, 1925-28. By HaIIo.IuI.a 

•nynl, M.4., l*li.U. [The CalcuttA Review, 
December, 1929). 

Studies in the Imagemy of tiie JUmatana. 
J I rof. K. A. Subrahmanya Iyer, m.a, [The 
Journal of Oriental I tea e arch, December, 1920]. 
SOCIAL LliOISLATloX AFD TUB QoBES’S 1*0- 
CBABATIOA. By Hr. A. R.o,„., ni MnJ.li.r, 
» A.,o.l. [Ti,e JIaJ™ Lew College 3I« C »- 

*me, November, 1929.] 

Bams'i Lydia and toas'tou. By Dcwon 
Bel, ,d„, J[. I{,e„cti,nlre ll,e. [lie IUndo.- 

t*n Review, December, 1929 ] 
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Questions of Importance 


HIE CENTRAL COMMITTEE REPORT 
' Tlio Report of the Committee of the Central 
Indian Legislature’ co-operating with tlio .Simon 
Commission, which lias been issued recently, 
recommends tlio rapid advaneo of India towards 
Dominion Status, the proposals including Self- 
Government in the provinces, and responsible 
Cabinet Government in the Central' Government 
with tlio reservation of Defence, and Relations 
with Foreign Powers and the Indian Slates. 



6ia C. BANKARAN NAIR 
Chairman, Central Committee. 


Despite the fact that the main report was sign- 
ed by six members, most of these have submitted 
minutes of dissent and separate memoranda. 
"While the majority recommend joint electorates 
with reservation of seats, Sir -Znlfikar Ali Khan 
and Dr. Snhrawardy insist on separate electorates 
for "Muslims, while Sir Arthur Froom agrees to 
their continuation for the present, 

8 


Mr. Kiknbbni Premchand suggests that if the 
Muslims insist on communal electorates they 
•should agree to them for a definite period of years 
on condition that at the end of that period joint 
electorates with reservation of seats should bo 
Introduced. 

The Committee's Report is divided into two 
main sections, one dealing with tlio Provinces and 
the other with the Central Government. Dealing 
with the Provinces, they recommend that Sind 
should bo separated from Bombay, but that 
Burma's demand for separation fiom India should 
not he conceded until all the questions at issue 
have received full and careful consideration. 
VICEROY’S CONFERENCE WITH LEADERS 

II. E. tlieVieeroy met the Indian leaders on 
the 2.'lrd at Delhi in conference. It broke down 
after three lionrs’ discussion. The following 
official communique was issued: “The Viceroy 
met Candhiji, Pandit Motilal, Mr. Patel, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. 31. A. Jinnah at the 
Viceroy’s House, New Delhi, this afternoon. Dis- 
cussiou was limited to the function of the pro- 
posed Conference in London. It was pointed 
out tLat any member of the Conference would be 
free to advocate aDy proposals and that any 
measure of unanimity at the Conference would 
necessarily carry weight with British opinion. On 
behalf of the Congress Party the view was ex- 
pressed that unless previous assurances were given 
hy nis Slajesty’s Government that the purpose of 
the Conference was to draft"* a scheme for 
Dominion Status which nis Majesty's Government/ 
would undertake to support, there would be gTtve 
difficulty about Congress participation. His 
Excellency made it plain that the Conference was 
designed to elicit the greatest possible measure of 
.agreement for the final proposals, which it would 
be the duty of His Majesty’s Government to 
submit to Parliament and that it was impossible 
for him or for His Majesty's Government in any 
way to prejudge the’action of the Conference or 
to restrict the liberty of Parliament. Conversation 
then concluded,” 



•Mr. BERN’S SPEECH IN THE COMMONS 
The House of Commons has unanimously pass- 
ed a resolution, which was moTed by Mr. Fenner 
Brockway, welcoming the evidence of Indian 
eo-operation and urging the Govt of India to 
encourage good will by sympathetic administration. 
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Utterances of the Day’ 


League and imperial meetings and Conferences 
and declared that, in fiscal matters, India was 
acquiring attributes of Dominion Status. 

Mr. Benn concluded : — 
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Indian Staivs 


t'tiNJAB STATES' PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 

The Punjab States’ People’s Conference met at 
' Lahore on December 27. 

Mr. P. L. Chudgar, President, in the course of 
his address, said, with the' exception of Mysore, 
Travaocore and Cochin, all States were under the 
absolute despotism of the Princes and of the 
Agents of the Political Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

TVhtle the Princes found plcnty'of money for self-indul- 
gence ot all sorts, for building palaces after palaces 
reminiscent of the scenes in the Arabian Nights tor fre- 
quent European travels, for races, shikar parties and 
lavish entertainments to Viceregal vlsitots, for dog- 
shows, for fleets of most expensive motor-cars, ior gambl- 
ing, for speculation, and what not, every department of 
public utility was starved, and even elementary needs 
lika education, sanitation and medical reiiet were denied 
to the people. 

In answer to questions as to why this state of 
affairs was allowed to continue the President said 
it was mainly due to the everchauging policy of 
the British Government, which was dictated 
neither in the interests of the Princes nor the 
people, but solely in imperialistic interests aiming 
at the weakening and dependence of both the 
Princes and the people. 

These notions of tha Princes were possible simply 
because the British Government protected tho Princes. 
Else, the Stales’ people would put an end to this most 
scandalous state of affairs at once. 

lie warned the Princes not to continue their 
present policy as even the Labour Government^ 
which had a socialist wing were opposed to their 
own landed aristocracy whom they would soon 
wipe out. The President continued : 

The Butler Report's recommendations aimed at the 
continuance of the paramountcy_ of Indian States and 
said that if any decisions prejudicial to the States* 
people were reached at the Round Table Conference 
without giving the Biates’ peoples any chance of express- 
ing their views, the States' people would not be bound 
by them and would do everything in their power to up- 
set them. The remedy for tie prosent state of affairs was 
that tho Stales’ peoples should have complete responsible 
government at osce in Internal administration. If their 
demands were not satisfied withina reasonable lime, they 
must take In tho matter in their own bands, and adopt 
all means to secure their goal. . 


INDIAN STATES AND DOMINION STATUS 

The following resolution which was moved by 
the lion. Sir Phiroze Setlma from the chair was 
unanimously passed at the last Session of the 
National Liberal Ft deration at Madras: 

This Federation notes with gratification tho acceptance 
by prominent Iluieit el Indian htAtes ol the implications 
of the announcement of the \ Iceroy and recognises that 
in any fntnre constitution b.seil upon Dominion Status 
suitable guarantees should be provided for a continuance 
of their rights and obligations Regarding the internal 
autonomy of Indian States, this Federation trusts that the 
Rulers of Indian States will themselves reorganise tho 
system of administration in States so as to approximate 
to the form of government piivuiliug in British India. 

THE VICEROY IN KOLHAPUR 

With the traditional pomp and splendour, 
typical of an Indian State, Kollnpur accorded a 
great welcome to Thcit Excellencies, Lord and 
Lady Irwin. State troops in old Mabratta style 
marched ia procession, escorting the visitors. 
Elephants, camels, horses aud eheetas formed 
part of the pageant. 

His Excellency had an interesting And busy 
time of it at Kolhapur « here he opened the Lord 
Irwin Agricultural Museum and unveiled the 
statues of the Dowager Maharanee Saheb of Kol- 
hapur and Sir Leslie Wilson, ex Governor of 
Bombay. 

HYDERABAD PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 
The Hyderabad State Subjects’ conference was 
held in Bombay on the 18th Dec j Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta presided. One of the resolutions requested 
the Congress to include States peoples’ representa- 
tives; in. '.Wt. wain." Va’uuI. 'L’iWa OnnfjxtiRA, 
another protested against the recent iocrea«e in 
postal rates in Hyderabad. 

THE WADHWAN CONFERENCE 
The Wadhnttn State Peoples’ Conference, which 
met in Wadhwan on the 18th of last month 
demanded abolition of all sorts of compulsory labor 
and total Prohibition of iiqnor. 



Indians Outside India 


INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA „. 

Tlie XII Session of tie Notional L.ber.t 
Moral, on which net at Madras adopted 
following resolution .hick u as moved by Jlr. S. G. 
Vaae of the Serrants of In, lie Society— 

"10, treat .lam *. 
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aAvanca be Sanctioned l a “ tni” 0 g>M«tatloni 
Colonies till the natives are In. ^ the , Ea,t African 
•bare in the representation by mean. * " n ef lectlva 
common franchise In common of elecl ion on a 

««, therefore, .o,.S“,bl Th, F„t«„. 

ntito«.r.o, ? eo.»'S!o, 5 »' >'»> 

Ot common, for the l *' substitution 

calls Upon the Inirena! r\ Pt ’ electorates and 


th,t r ’lik'"tl,‘'o«T" S f' 1 " 5 “U. 

« India, ft, 7, “ " f “» 

become a . A, ™*“ T'estim bad now 

®"°” Vtnog-Commisifon Lad 1 T, ^ 

t« «• response,,, e „e„„c„t in .J". “"' J 
territories ttotil the natives theme 1 E 


responsibility, ",1,.“"™ " 7' 
Oendationa. «rt.:-L ... 8tl m *tle recom- 


OendabW which ’ 1 ms - 

increase both the c’,1 e '" n “ ff “ t would 
Coropcancom::,”" 1 ': " d,1 -= Power of the 


European commnoi, , 0 ' r , " d ,1 ‘« - 

referred to the W Z . K '“P* Council. Re 

*"“% .mounted „ £« ““I stated that j[ 
ffllon.Youog Report The" "a ” r 'he 

Tr ‘ , " | * Report ,„u, a be , ■ d ”P'““ «I the 
complete eh„J„ mint '“t™™.. „ 

Irnsteeahip, Me. v „ e . . ™ p '™I*e of „, 0 „ 
rretirei and Use !„!!„ " ! inleresta of 

*“i">oI.Iianp„b„„":™“f «'« identical 
*P« of the native pro” ;. «Iy 

’ , *° flagrantly „.j n!l , bj( Report 

that the Labour Governoieot . t, 1 * 1 ” doubt 

7“ ld *'■» lorn do.. , h ?“ i'”'" 11 down. 


, m '7 ehonld else a * do. 

I «lhenaioo-y, m .„ _ * b reeommoodeti, 

of the official msjority. POrtf<>r the relic,,, 


3Ir. 0. A. Nnlesan, iccomliog tin resolution, 
eaid that the Indian Govern,,, out a.wvi.tnvja 
will, Indians abroad and advocated Use Indian 
point oi slew uitl, e „o, force nod consistency. 
Ho looltod fur. ar,l to a satisfactory solntion ol 
Iho problem ora long. To day, it was es.eotial 
lej should cliim Dominion Status to remove the 
stamp of political inferiority. 

Tho, President, ■r«Biw on the rosolulion, . 

rooalled that daring the Indian deputation’, visit 
10 Africa they had first-hand opportunities of 
eeeing t!,« silnatio,, j„ Ken y, sir 'j>j liroze 
e ,na said it was « n fai r oa the part of the White 
•elller. to -carry on u, 0 prt „ nt , sit „ lio „. 

now e ged file help consistently given in this 
oonection by the Indian Government and evpres- 
•"d the hope tl,„ ,i„ i rapcpi ,| Gomm „, nt 
•pproaeli the problem in a epirit of justice, 
dhe rcsolniion wa, carried unanimously. 

INDIANS OVERSEAS 

. ’"'Pottnneo and Urgency or Ibe overseas 
queelmn i, ,h..„o s hiy bronght ont in the following 
stnJung observolions of Pundit Ilrid.y Nath 
unrru, hR L. A. whose paper on the Indian 
ro em in JS. Africa is published in THE 
Hcs'DU8TAN Hevjew. The Pundit says:- 

|Tie Indian question in East g\frica touches not 
merely Indians abroad but the 320 millions of J 
ians in India. Our position abroad is judged 
not merely by the position that we occupy in our 
Own country, but by the status that is accorded to 
us m 8mall colonies like Kenya, Tanganyika and 
aJu r<!/ tendon*, we are solicilous of our national 
to mpoVn? 1 ’ E We ^ Ca " e t ^ lat «e should be able 
of pint , he citizens of all other nations on terms * 
of enuahty, it behoves us t„ realise the importance 
: ’ !,,' 1 \ q ° < ' Stl0n au(] ‘o combine all our energies 
eT - . r 'secure opportunities for our honourable 
Pi.f 6 * 1 / ? . f"^i ;,ns otereeaa. 'JTie question of 

i-ast Africa .a a crucial question. It is as true 
v p *J ? s . ,n ^^2.3, when Mr. Sastii said that “if 
eo hr* .° St ’ * * ’ 8 * osr -” If we let this opportunity 
“ 7 > n ?‘ merely may it not recur, but the Indian 

Africa* 1 " ® Q bmerged for ever in East 
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Industrial and Commercial Section 


THE INDUS ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 

The 13tli session of the Indian Economic Con- 
ferenco met at Allahabad on December 23 and the 
two following days 5 it was presided over by Sir. 
N. S.JSnbba Kao, Director of Public Instruction, 
Mysore. The President delivered an interesting 
address in the course of which he pleaded for the 
enlargement of the existing Tariff Board and for 
broadening the openings of industrial and voca- 
tional training. He claimed to have received his 
economic training at the Cambridge Triveni, at 
the feet of his three masters, Marshall, l’igon and 
Keynes, the last of whom has definitely obtained 
for the academical economist a prominent place in 
the world of affairs. Mr. Stibba Kao pleaded for 
more 'adequate facilities in the Universities for 
advanced studies and for greater co-ordination 
between the various Universities and fortbe publi- 
cation by them of summaries of new doctrines and 
modifications of old that are put from time to time. 
He pointed out the fitful character of economic 
inquiries started by Government, rather on 
account of political expediency than out of solici- 
tude for the economic welfare of the country. 
India should imitate America in starting permanent 
economic bodies like the Tariff Commission and 
the Federal Trade Commission which make in- 
vestigations as the result of a comprehensive plan 
of campaign. The Indian Tariff Board should be 
set the task of reviewing its own work in relation 
to Indian economic development without limiting 
itself merely to the field of tariff changes. TI10 
way should be paved for the eitablishnient of a 
department charged to devise the necessary social 
and industrial adjustments that would prevent a 
Jong period of involuntary wagelessness. 

He proceeded to warn that events have brought 
about the inexpediency of a country’s exclusive 
dependence on agriculture and that the present 
world disparities in respect of industrial production 
are not all duo to insurmountable disparities in 
respect of power, raw materials or labour, but due 


to initial momentum, habit, inertia and other 
causes. There is no reason why a considerable 
part of the present international division of labour 
should not take placo within the nation itself, 
when the country is large and its resources varied. 
It is a danger that agriculture and industry should 
be looked upon from a parochial and provincial 
point of view. Efficient production in certain lines 
in the face of keen competition can only be 
carried on by very large units in localities where 
tbe natural and other advantages are very pro- 
nounced. 

It is of great importance to a community what 
proportion of its occupied population is in the 
ranks of its soft handed group, and even more, 
what proportion of its national income goes to this 
group. The tendency is for the present educa- 
tional system to encourage the diversion of 
Tecruits to soft handed occupations from the other 
group aud to giro a bias away from manual work, 
skilled or unskilled. This has prodneed, especially 
when the bias is directed towards clerical 
occupations and Government service, a sort of 
economic atavism, reproducing a well-known 
feature of the ancient world, the contempt of the 
free citizen for every form of productive occupa- 
tion in favonr of agriculture. 

The most imperative duty of this present gene- 
ration is to provide for the young the best educa- 
tion for the work they hare to do as producers. 
The extension and development of secondary edu- 
cation is but a stage in the development that 
democratism ion of education implies. Bide by side 
care should be taken to avoid waste of training 
and misfits of employment. It is in the 
realm of economic change and educational adjust- 
ment that our country really require* guidance, 
and for effecting this great U>k, no more compe- 
tent guide can be found than « trifle alliance 
between the educationist, the psychologist and 
the economist. 
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ADL-IXDIA VETcWNABY COXFERtXCE 

The sistU cession, ol the All Mu Vetetinero 
Conference ns, opened „ tl„ 2 7,b December 

it Ttp7 ? CoIlese ' iWr "- k r "■■ M». 

Mr. ME. Setnntnam Aijr.r, Minister for Develop. 
»«,, before. !.„ 6 s, boring of deleg,,,, J a 

ors Severn, Professors and Veterinary proeti- 
tlonera from different perl) ol India emended , 1 ,. 
Conference, tad Mr. P. 'p, Sannden, Dire., or 
Veterinary Ser,ice,. M.d,,,, prreided. 

Welcome address 

Mr K. KjUseiu Aiy.r, Clnirmen ol (1„ Ii,„ p . 
tion Conimitu-p, welerm,!,,,, j , P 

Conlerenceii, S "‘' l ' e *"' “ 

beginning ui reeliaVd 1 ' 5 'i'* 1 t!l ‘ ! public ere 
elhci,n, S T , 1 „ i ,,'' ,,1 “' 7r.r>n«c, , a 

?'*' »itb Ibe o"£L P" 1 ' <o 

»8 lo modern eonc,n,?on?,b 

l, «“ of infections ftr'A* “""o' “J preren- 
conobies s„„ p „ bl ?, in *" 

Poysl Commission The report ol ,be 

Ch,ir - *»'• 

seconded sod ,„ pport ^ Vmejtfc, lfnd,|i„ 
Sir P T APDEESS 

iZI'T reiS tfb"'^ 1 ^ "re 

«nJ;f 0pen - t0 thi * c Wge ir„ ha - *, e ] *y our- 

Indi* e »l ° f f ”® c ^»Qi8alIon |, a , ’ tb u or not 
■India, tbenorkinre ox _;i, c °me. lj ere • 

es.e„Ul,. sk(ortv ljolbe,„,„ d ,„ m “ 


Agricultural Seciiori 


emptj. Happily tliia does not mean a cessation of 

very UAT V'f?** ^ ^ is 

sprJn- n n t n ?/* • l *,° ' m I l0 T rt,l nt Industrie* hare 
rabbit°l>rJed - * IClr . 8e ?' 1 1 refer to poultry and to 
rabbit breeding, t! l0 latter being now-a-dav* of 

■Ue””,t hfa » f "re reluc of 

the H ID,erMt t® note, too. that 

|re,i di,,l,„,eri: r " m .; 1 U ZtlCt 

plac^ cywas,(>be ^ in othw 

health’ tort l ™ ^7 < ' v!,Ieot tb *t public 
and that •"7\ be ™ « the ascendant 

relegated to n, ?* i° tL ® in,J ‘ T5<lu, ‘ I »*« bein- 
a. - 1 , t0 ,he back-ground. * * * * 

*« ^ 

Concluding he said : 

-teJ ,l * , • “ 

ESS--— 

Mr. K. S. Nair proposed n vole „f lb „ nb 

n ,* r° l *” a th ' IIra - 5t '- Setareteem Air,, 

•Her ob, cl, l|,e Conference edj„„,d. ' 1 ’ 

r.po„ o„o „.d „„ ,|. e 
•crere, profession., o.bjec,, (Horsed „/».£ 
lantern demonstrations. Tb. Conferee.. p„, e j 
aeteral important resolutions bearing ? 

Veloriosrj. Science. S relc.oc. on 
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__ TIIE MEDICAL CONFERENCE 
Dr.' B. C. Roy presiding over the All-India 
Medical Conference which met at Lahore on the 
27th December referred to some of the problems 
which face the independent medical profession 
and the public to-day regarding medical aid. As 
regards medical education he said that the 
standards of education have to be enquired into 
and brought up to the highest level possible ; but 
this should he done, Dr. Roy said, by the Indian 
universities on their onn initiative and by agencies 
appointed by themselves and not at the dictation 
of ontside bodies. Dr. Roy in this connection exa- 
mined the claims of the General Medical Council 
of Britain to supervise and control medical educa- 
tion and mercilessly exposed that body's preten- 
sions. He pointed out how no great advance in 
research or improvement in instruction is possible 
unless suffcient clinical material is available. 
Hence the importance of organising the adminis- 
tration of State hospitals In such a way as to make 
the necessary clinical material available for the 
practitioner and the students. If research is to be 
fruitful, he went on to say, it must be carried on in 
co-operation with the practitioners. The President 
finally referred to other aspects of the medical 
organisation and relief as well. 

The Conference concluded after passing thirty 
resolutions. In one of them it condemned “the 
present attitude of the British General Mi dical 
Connell towards Indian degrees.” 

The Conference considered the advisability of 
establishing an All-India Medical Council, largely 
representative of Universities and suggested 

that ahe coaatAl'itt'jn of power* end functions of such a 
Council should he determined by a Committee Including 
representatives of the Universlues, Medical Institutions 
and of Independent Medical profession- 

The Conference through other resolutions urged 
that appointments in the Medical research depart- 
ment be reserved for members of the Indian Medi- 
cal Service, that suitable facilities be given by 
Hospital authorities throughout the country for 
Indian women to quality as nurses. 


TIIE AYURVEDIC CONFERENCE 
The twentieth session of the All-India Ayurvedic 
Conference was held at Karachi in the first week 
of January, Vaidya Ratna Pandit Ramprasad 
Shannn, of Patiala State presiding. The Confer- 
ence aroused great public interest in the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine. 

THE PRESIDENT'S SrEECII 
The presidential address, after dealing with the 
history and principles of Ajurveda deplored the 
lack of recognition' by the present Government; 
also the practice of confening bogus degrees sneb 
ns Vaidya Ifaj, BiJtaga Cliarya, etc. The address 
pointed out that the methods of diagnosis adopted 
in Ajuneda causul gieat surprhe to pretent day 
scientists. The Piesident then paid a high tribute 
to the Maharaja of Paliala for his pationsge to 
Ayurveda aud advocated the establishing of a 
large number of Aynrvedie dlsp< nsarirs. 

INDIAN BOARDS OF MEDICINE 
Among the resolutions adopted at the Confer- 
ence one authorised the Standing Committee of 
the Provincial Committees of the Conference to 
piovido the drugs necessary for Ayurvedic doctors. 
Another nrged upon the members of the Confer- 
ence to establish Indian Boards of Medicines in all 
Provinces like the one in the U. P. and requested 
private bodies and the Government in the different 
provinces for help in achieving the object. Another 
resolution requested the Bombay Government lo 
establish Ayurvedic Colleges, one in Sind and the 
second in Gujerat to train up efficient doctors. It 
also urged upon the Government the establishment 
of Ayurvedic Research Institutes in India to serve 
as aa impetus to the progress of Ayurveda. 

The Conference requested to Government of 
India to include some Ayurvedic Vaidyas In tiro 
Central 'Medical Research Institute to be establish- 
ed shortly. ' . 
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THE SCIENCE CONGRESS 
The Seventeenth Session of the Indian Science 
Congress was held on Jan. 2. at the Senate 
House of the Allahaba 1 Uuireisity. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey opening the Congress laid stress on the 
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preventive medicine or of medical art lay, the 
President stid, the necessity of the knowledge of 
the esmes of disease. The science of disease 
was therefore in his opinion, tho very root of 
medical research. 

Sic Malcolm Hailey In the course of lira open- 
ing address at the Science Congress referred to 
the growing appreciation by the public of all that 
the applied sciences can do for its welfare and 
progress. He gave instances of the benefits deriv- 
ed by the agriculturist and the vastly Increased 
outturn that the cultivator could expect to obtain. 
Agaio iu the sphere of public health increasing 
sppieciation was noticeable of what the scientists 
were achieving. His Excellency enquired whether 
some more conscious co-ordination among research 
wo-kers and Uoircisities was not possible. 

Turning to another side of tho subject His 
Excellency reminded economists of tlie need for 
turning their atiention to a piactical study of 
economic facts of the pi evince. One would have 
expected, said Sir Malcolm, that with all the 
Schools of Economics in the Universities they 
should have found ready hands for supplying 
most of the material to which the Hanking Com- 
mittee was Betting itself to collect. 

Concluding the Governor said: “You could 
tlnuk, touch the public imagination on a new side. 
You must touch its imagination before you can 
-effectively appeal for its aid.- I believe that a 
closer union if it could be achieved would make an 
effective appeal to the public and in turn secure 
provision for extension of scientific work at large. 
If so we shall have achieved far more than ready 
means of assisting tlie solution of some provincial 
problems, but we aballhavo made it possible to add 
fresh names to that hand of workers which - is 
securing for India a new position and a new 
reputation among the nations.” 

. Sectional meetings under the chairmanship of 
their respective presidents were held till the 8(k 
January, 
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the library conference 

The Library Exhibition which was held under 
the auspices of the Library Conference in Lahore 
^•s opened by Sir Abdul Qadir on December 26. 

The Exhibition was the first of its kind in the 
Punjab. In it were exhibited literary and other 
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hooka, rare manuscripts, charts, library requisites 
and maps and pictures bearing on education in 
all grades and stages. 

After the opening of the exhibition, the All* 
India Library Conference commenced. 

Doctor Motisagar, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, welcoming the delegates said that of 
all forms of wealth a well equipped library was 
the most valuable possession ol any nation. In 
every civilised country with any claim to culture, 
it was an obvious duty of the State to maintain 
public libraries. He urged the full use of libraries. 

Referring to the kind of books to he kept in a 
library, bn wA an syne mM deny \htie r.m in 
libraries a large number of absolutely dead bools 
which no human being, save one out of a mad- 
house ever asked for. He concluded that appe- 
tite for reading was growing, and hoped that with 
a growth of this appetite a sense of discrimina- 
tion would also grow and that we would be able to 
judge for ourselves what was not to our advantage, 
what books should and wLat books should not find 
a place on the shelves of our libraries. . 


Sir P, C. Ray, the President, quoted the names 
of the world's celebrities to show that a very few 
of them studied in the Universities. Of the 
seventeen Cabinet Ministers of the present Labour 
Government, he believed only five were graduates 
of Universities. The remaining twelve coHeaimea 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had to work hard for 
earning their livelihood, and perhaps it is only by 
dint of their perseverance in reading in spare 
momenta in the evenings that they have risen to 
the position which they now occupy. A good 
lihraiy was no doubt a national asset. He was 
glad to find that in India the library movement 
had taken root. There was an organisation of 
district and taluk libraries and associations in 
Andhra districts. In Bengal almost every village, 
not to speak of the district town had a small 
library of its own. 

The Conference concluded the next day after 
passing sixteen resolutions. 

These inter alii* recommended the opening of 
libraries in all ten ns and villages, the starting of 
correspondence courses in various subjects by 
colleges ami Universities, and the provision of 
adequate facilities by the management of public 
libraries for the promotion of adult education. , 

J 0 URN A LISTS’ CONFERENCE 
Important resolutions concerning the future of 
journalism and welfare of journalists were passed 
by All-India Journalists' ’ Conference held at 
Lahore on 2nd January. 

3f. Zadar Ah' Kkan, Editor ZAMlSHAR, wel- 
coming tta«e prtient, hoped that out of this small 
gathering would spring up well-organised annual 
Conferences more representative of (he profession. 

In the case of journalists, numbers did not matter 
for a journalist alwajs spoke for millions. 

Mr. S. A. Itrelri, Editor, Bombay Chronicle 
president, emphasised that the disabilities under 
which the -Indian journalist.* hail ta work were 
more numerous and greater tlian those of the 
members of aoy ether profession. 
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ALL-INDIA STUDENTS' CONFERENCE 
The All-India Students* Convention met at 
Lahore on the 30>h December under the presi- 
dentship of Pundit SMsviya. Tt u'ss attended by 
over four hundred del* gates from different parts 
of India. 

After a brief welcome speech bv Mr. V.ajrntr 
Singh, Chairman of the R-c-’ptton Committee, Pt. 
Ifalavira read Mr. G mdhi’s ine«s*50 to the 
students wlii eh *aid that “the a’tiienis’ foremoat 
dolv is seU-cnn'ral, discipline and promotion of 

fthetli." 

Pt. JawslmrUI N< hru who was received with 
about* »f “ Long Live Revolution” said it ha<\ 
been elated that the elder* bad their inning* 
1104 now was the time for the yoitngmeo in whom 
them ham been said to be a great awakening. 
He however thought that young men had not yet 
developed the time sense of responsibility. Until 
they developed that and trained themselves in 
discipline much of their energy and enthusiasm 
would be wasted . 

- The Conference next adopted resolutions for the 
formulation of the All-India Students' Union on 
national lines with provincial and district orga- 
nisations to protect students' interests and promote 
the feeliog of comradeship and of patriotism free 
from coramunalism. It was decided to hold the 
Conference at Benares to adopt a constitntion. 
Other resolutions ashed for vernacular as the 
medium of instruction everywhere end Hindustani 
as compulsory second language and ashed for 
compulsory military training in Universities. 
Another resolution appealed to the students to 
take a vow to use Khadi or Swadeshi cloth only 
and expressed sorrow on the arrests of the Secre- 
tary Mr. Suhhdev and i tho Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. Virendra and appeal to students to refuse to 
be a patty to any marriage where the dowry had 
been stipulated. 


Miss SUanoo Devi, who relumed after collecting 
one lalch of Rupees for the Kanyamftha"Vidy*lay* 
made a forceful speech condemning students 
expensive way* of living, when alone they codld 
become true soldiers in the country’* cause. 

Pt. Mslayiyn in closing the conference welcom- 
ed the Students’ All-India Organisation and hoped 
that even stu lent above twelve \ould become a 
member of the Hiu lent*' Union. He emphasised 
two main thing* which the students should always 
keep asireala before them. The*** wen* faith in 
God and patriotism. He emphasised the nices- 
sity of thr use of Khadi and Swadeshi cloth and 
the utter ’ytycotl of foreign cloth and called upon 
them to be prepared tor sacrifices for the connfry. 



Mr. SUIUBZADA AVTAB AT!MM> KUAN 
ex -Vice chancellor of the Alijnrti lTn!rer<l<y whose a«i|h 
VW reported on the lStli of this month. 
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ATTACHMENT Or A DOOR 
That the door of a house could not be construed 
as movable property under tho provisions of the 
District Municipalities Act was the decision given 
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by Mr. Justice Jackson at the Madras High Court. 

The petitioner, a tax-payer, assaulted Municipal 
Servants who attached and. removed a door from 
the tax-paper’s hoitare for default to pay the tax 
due. The trial court convicted the accused ou a 
complaint made by the Municipal servants and 
the first appellate court confirmed the conviction. 

In revision at the High Court Mr. Justice 
Jackson found that the door was not a movable 
property and set aside the conviction. 

. THE PRESIDENT’S POWERS 

Holding the view that the President of the 
‘Legislative Assembly is supreme in the precincts 
.of the Chamber, Mr. Patel objected to the police 
'arrangements made by the • Chief Commissioner 
•of Delhi for the opening day of the Assembly on 
l he 20th of this month and cleared all the 
galleries, except the Press gallery, of visitors and 


UNDER-TRIAL PRISONERS 

The following statement appears in the Novem- 
ber issue of The CoN'GfiEss Bulletin' of Nov, 
27, 1929: 

“The whole country has been shocked by the 
extra-ordinary andj barbarous .treatment by tho 
police of the under-trial prisoners in the Lahore 
conspiracy case. One of the accused ~ was 
apparently irritated at a statement of the approver 
and in a fit of temper threw a slipper at him. All 
the other accused dissociated themselves from 
this act and expressed regiet to the court. Tn 
*pite of this, however, tho accused were slated, 
in court, to have been beaten mercilessly by the 
police and all manner of unmentionable barbarities 
were alleged. They were brought handcuffed to 
court and most of them were actually carried in 
bodily. Even in open court they were kicked 
and maltreated by the police and their protests 
* ere not heeded or noted. As both their hands 
were kept handcuffed, they could not write or 
take notes of the proceedings. The press and 
visitors were all excluded from the court-room 
and a full report is not available of what happened; 
but even the reports of the earlier stages that 
have appeared in the press have horrified the 
country.” 

- THE SARDA ACT 

“TheSarda Act, 1929, is the apostolic descend- 
ant of the Regulation of 1829 which abolished 
Satee. In the fight for the recovery of civic 
rights and making India regain her proper place, 
we must take the assistance of the reformers in 
every stage ” observed Sir C. C. Ghose, presiding 
over the centenary of the abolition of Satee by 
Lord William Bentinck and Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy. Tire speaker expressed gratification at the 
progress made by Indian women and urged the 
need for extension of literacy so that they might 
prove honest soldier* in the fight for placing India 
before the comity of nations. 
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Political 


Mb, LLOYD GEORGE’S LEADERSHIP 
Lord ‘Grey when re-elected President of the 
Liberal Council which was born of the dissatisfac- 
tion at 3Ir. Lloyd George’s supersession of Lord 
Asquith, spoke of the unsettled differences with 
Mr. Lloyd George.The members of the party had 
no confidence in the present leadership, and they 
also felt the invidious and impossible position of the 
party by its finances being dependant on Mr. 
Lloyd George** personal and not party fond. 

- Viscount Grey declared that unless there was 
a change in leadership and in the position of the 
party fund, British Liberalism would have to 
maintain an absolutely separate organisation and 
it* own funds. 

THE INDEPENDENCE RESOLUTION 


Mb. Jinnah on Independence 
Interviewed on the decisions of the Lahore 
Congress Mr. Jinnah said that they would lead to 
violence and do the utmost harm to the canseof 
India. Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Gandhi, 
he continued, bad taken the gravest responibility in 
getting the Working Committee’s resolution pass- 
ed. Mr. Jinnah denounced Mr. Gandhi's philosophy 
as n bundle of contradictions and said that Mr. 
Gandbi, who lias committed Himalayan blunders, 
was mentally and constitutionally incapable of 
learning or unlearning. 

Mr. Jinnali further opined that the new Congress 
resolutions were most misleading, unsound and 
unwise, and he advised the youths, who think that 


The following is the text of the Independence 
resolution adopted by the National Congress: — 

- This Congress, whilst endorsing the action ot the 
Working Committee lo conneciion with the manifesto 
signed by the party leaders, Including Congressmen in 
connection with the Viceregal Pronouncement of the 
81st October relating to Dominlou Status, and appreciat- 
ing the efforts of 11. E. the Viceroy towards a peaceful 
Settlement of the national movement for Swaraj, and 
having considered the result of the meeting between the 
Viceroy and Pandit Motilal Nehru and other leaders, is ol 
opinion that nothing Is to be gained In the existing cir- 
cumstances by the Congress being represented at the 
proposed Round Table Conference ; 

And In pursuance of the resolution passed at the Cal- 
cutta Congress last year, this Congress now declares that 
Swaraj In the Congress creed shall mean complete Inde- 
pendence, and therefore furtbei declares the Nehru scheme 
of Dominion Status to have lapsed, and hopes all parties 
In the Congress will devote their exclusive attention to the 
attainment of complete Independence, and hopes also that 
those whom the tentative solution of the communal 
problem suggested In the Nehru constitution has prevent- 
ed from joining the Congress or actuated them to abstain 
from it, will now join or rejoin the Congress and zealously 
prosecute the common goal j 

And as a preliminary step towards organising a cam- 
paign for Jndepedence and In order to make the Congress 
policy consistent with the charge of creed, this Congress 
declares a boycott ol the Central and Provincial Legis- 
latures and calls upon Congressmen to abstala from 
participating, directly or Indirectly, In the Legislatures In 
future, and the present members of the Legislatures to 
lender their resignation ; 

And this Congress calls upon the nation to concentrate 
It* attention upon the constructive programme of the 
Congress aud authorises the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, whenever It deems fit, to launch a programme ot 
«yil disobedience, Including non-payment of 
whether In selected areas or otherwise, and under such 
••feguerds as It may consider necessary, 



Mb. MAHOMED ALT JINNAH 
Mr. Gandhi is Indispensable to the national youth* 
to consider the Lahore decision as prematnre. - 
“India stands ’ to gain by negotiations more than 
or any other action, violent or non-violent. - 
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CRICKET IN BOMBAY 
The SrORTSJUH of Bombay in the course of 
an editorial in its Special Quadra ngular Number 
gives an account of the origin and progress of 
cricket the Presidency of Bombay. We give below 
a summary of the same : — 

- Cricket came to India as long ago as the 
eighties of tlie 1 Pth century. It will be difficult 
to determine the exact year or the decade, but 
old records state of a Calcutta Cricket Club 
challenging Bafrackpore and Dum-Dum in 1792. 
Similarly in 1627 a full military team engaged the 
Island of Bombay in a battle of the •willow. These 
records are, however, scanty but it seems certain 
that the military played no inconspicuous part iu 
its introduction in India. > » > * 

In 186ft criket among the Parris received a 
stimulant through the benevolent efforts of Mr. 

S. S. Bengalee who in his great love of the sport, 
offered prizes for competition games. Ten yeara 
later, Mr. A. B. Patel, who had started the Farsi 
Criket Club was able to arrange a match with the 
Bombay Gymkhana, that being the first match the 
Bombay Gymkhana played wilh an Indian team. 

The game year, the Hindus, who bad been 
evincing interest in the game, started a club 
called the Hindu Cricket Club. The mainstay of 
the Club were a few gtudents studying in the 
Elphiustone High School. This Club existed from 
1878 to 1894 when it was absorbed in the P. J. 
Hindu Gymkhana. 

While Hindu cricketers were trying to get on' 
with the game, the Parris had established a sort 
of reputation and arranged annual fixtures with the 
Bombay Gymkhana and in 1878 contemplated 
a tour to England, ■ This, however, did not 
materialise owing to an Unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing between Mr. A. M. Palia and Mr. K. N, 
Kabr&ji who had planned the idea. But the seeds 
Vhicl, were engendered came to fruition in 1885 
when th,e first Parsl team, thanks to the zeal of 


Mr. It. IT. Banin, • cros-ed the tea to balance 
strength with • the cricketers < in England. - 
These tours to England had helped to create an" 
abiding interest in the game in India, which began 
to take it seriously in the real spirit. Hindus and 
Muslims, who had not so far evinced keen desire 
te handle the willow began to practise the game 
and the Hindu Cricket Club started by tome 
students of the Elphiustone High School sprang 
ifito existence. But a great fillip was given to 
cricket by Lord Harris, who, during his Governor- 
ship of the Bombay Presidency , did not allow any 
opportunity to miss to give incitement of this 
pastime. In 1885 the P arsis had started tho 
parsi Gymkhana and erected a pavilion on the 
h'lsfme Vmm> rnifihao. "Afft grerbwn Vw.y/lfcifl. Vi. 
the Hindu Cricket Club, who set about the task 
of collecting funds to butd a Gymkhana of Ibeir 
owo. The Club which existed from 1878 to 1894 
was an influential body and having drawn good 
cricketers fiom the Hindu fold, they were able to 
bate a match with the Bombay Gymkhana in 
1889 to be followed with a match with Poona 
Gymkhana two years later. The Muslima who 
were also marching with the times and had taken 
to cricket, were lncky enough to secure a plot of 
ground for themselves oo the Marine lines. This 
added zest to the Hindu Cricket Club which began 
earnestly to collect funds in 1892. * ‘ * 

The represent stive matches which were played 
till 1911 between the Presidency, Parsi and 
Hindu teams were converted into tho Quadran- 
gular Tournament when the Muslims entered the 
lists. BeiDg new to the fray they were not able 
to show off well for a long time, says the writer, 
but with the assistance of outsiders they have 
begun to give a fight. Their victoiy in 1924 
tournament when they annexed the championship 
baa yet to be repeated but their performance* 
entail them to a good place in Indian Cricket. 

So foe the Hindus and Presidency have annexed 
the championship four times, the Parsis thrice, 
and Muslima once. . . 
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SRI SARADA VIDTALAYA . 
ilrs. R. S. Subbal&kahmi, General Secretary 
Sri Sarada Ladies’ Unioo, TripHcane, writes: — 
The Saradba Yidyalaya was started in July 
1928, in response to the expressed wishes of a 
number of applicants who could not get the re- 



Mbs. R. S. BUBDALAKfilim 
quire educational facilities in other existing insti- 
tutions for women in Madras nr elsewhere > owing 
to their being past the age of admission into such 

institutions. 

Such applicants were either widows over 18 
years of age er married women abandoned by 
their husbands or left absolutely helpless & eager 
to Stand on their own legs by honest work as 
teachers of the young or nurses of the sick & for 
which some such hall-mark as the Government 
technical examination diploma as “Trained 
Teacher”, or as “ Qualified Sfnr»” essential 
Under the existing conditions of these professions. 


Started on a modest scale to provide such 
combined facilities for the mufassil applicants, the 
institution had gradually expand to accommodate 
76 boarders & 80 day-scholars (from the 3Iadrss 
city itself) at present, and consequence the home 
had to frequently shift to bigger and bigger 
bondings, and at present, the home at No. 78, 
Big Sheet, Triplicate, having been found quite 
inadequate had to overfljw into another bulling 
close-by, the rents for these being Rs. 150 
and Rs. fill per tuna'll respectively and as even 
these are founl insufficient for the needs, it will 
be necessary to shift the whole institution, to a 
more commodious single building -preferably in or 
near Mylspore befoie next July. 

As it is necessary in the best interests of this 
institution, if it is to be of a permanent natnre, 
that it should hate a home of its own, which at a 
modest computation, will cost about Rs. I,00,0n0 
and as half of tnis amount will have to be found 
before applying to the Government for the other 
half as grant, I have ventured to appeal to the 
generous public who ought really to be the patrons 
of anch institutions of public utility, do help to 
make this self-supporting, by contributing their 
mites, however little they may be, in a spirit of 
hearty goodwill and sympathy. • _ 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS 
The fifth 'session of the radian Philosophical 
Congress was held at Lahore on the I8th December, 
ft was opened hr the TIon. Mr. Manohar Lai, 
Minister of Education, Punjab. 

Dr. W. S. TIrqnhart, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
University who presided oierthe Congress said : — 

I consider that religion should in iw'nwn rights Be 
regarded ■’ a suitable criterion ot the worth of philo- 
logical conception and that when a philosophy falls to 
aatlsfr religions requirements, we should rot bo content 
to abandon the religious test but should be ready to ask 
whether the philosophical conception does not reqnlre 
modification, just because of this failure to satisfy religions 
needs. ' _ , 

Dr. Urnnhart urged the application of philosophy _ 
to some of Ihe problems of tho time like the youth 
movement and said that political leaders wight 
b* greatly benefited by the application of phUo* 
•aophical principles to their Ideal j. 
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A Literary Revival in South India 

BY 

Mr. J. C. M OLONY, i.c.s. (RtdJ. 

an example) of my acquaintance spoke, even 
among themselves, N in English, on matters of 
importance; their serious reading was of 
books written in English ; if they offered 
serious writing to the world, they offered it in 
English; even their daily newspapers they 
read in English. Many Tamils who spoke 
and wrote English quite as fluently as I did 
seemed to find much greater difficulty than I 
found in reading ordinary cursive Tamil script. 
One particular instance I recall with amuse- 
ment, as it illustrates in more ways than one 
the present lowly state of the Tamil tongue. 1 
had received a Tamil letter : most of it was 
plain sailing, but at one word, and that an 
essentia! word, I slut k. I asked the assist- 
ance of a Tamil friend who happened to call 
on me ; and I found that for him the whole 
letter, which I had read easily enough, meant 
nothing more than a succession of undecipher- 
able scratches and scrawls. That was inter- 
esting. Equally interesting was the parti- 
• cular word, which I at last deciphered as ****<$. 
No Tamil whom I asked, and I asked a good 
, ’ Ms. 3. c. moloxy many, could give me the English equivalent 

neglect their mother. tongues. Tbit neglect of this strange vocable : suddenly it. dawned 

is indubitable: most educated Tamils (tot.be on me that the writer teas speaking about mk. 


I N my Book of South India, I lamented 
the fact that the people of South India 





Is there no genuine Tamil word for this every, 
day article i It would never occur to me to 
write sira in an English letter, ifl wished to 
speak about bottle. 

\ d0ubt if there ““ «ver be a healthy 
nadonal spirit in a people that neglect. Us 
living language. The people am„„g whom I 
w> bom, the people a n „„g whom I „„„ 

. 7 “ d " e n0 better educated ,l„„ 
the people of, he Indian villl ^ A 

than the r^-" <l»i*wi«ed 

than the led, an. Bat the English rustic take, 
qml<! intelligent interest in the , 

question, ol, he day, because ,, H 

are put before him , 
is hi, own. Thereissom'ed " S ” 18 ' "' hiC '' h 
huial, unreal, even 
meeting i n Madras City, or in 
towns of the Madras mof u «:i A 
lawyers, journal!*,, and the' ° f 

gether, and address speeches to ' "" 
in a tongue wholly unlntellioihl " n °"'' r 

aands whose political desires ,1 
interpret. How many of the . 7 P '° r " s ,0 
"Mfalsia of s„„, h I„ dia P ° /"““’'■‘"'"‘W 
a rustic audieuce n ,r eM 
with any acceptance 1 I h V* 
nent Indian " translate " a„ r„ an em l‘ 
a village audience ■ and ? Speecl1 to 
thought occurred t’„ c’ ‘ '“""'d, th, 

" tianslated " qnite u we h> * 1 “uld have 
was dead, and the audierj”!, ? e,hi "ll 
responsive I on the other hand I h ' 7 
half-educated old Deputy c’o l '"' heard a 
village audience “ on ke 'P » 

■ harailgiie ivh . ch tees with an 

smack of the soil about it ^ the ««I 

. T lte Tami's answer to a fnre' 

!’ blame of ,he 
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which has forced English on him as a condi- 
tion of worldly advancement, occasionally a 
candid avowal that there is very little written 
■n Tamil which Interest, him, which he fmd, 
w orth reading There 1,, I Imagine, a measure 
of truth in both excuses ; it i, the aeeond 
excuse that I wish to consider. 

There is, „o doubt, a great literature in 
Tamil: hut I. is, I fancy, an cM literature. 
And ,t is an affectation to pretend that the 
average man of the present day 1, vitally inter- 
ested by the thought, or .attracted by the liter- 

aiy style, of men who died hundreds of year, 
More 'll' own birth. A friend of R. U 

* f „*■ ...° U,d; ' Wro ‘ f . quite reasonably well, 

1C * c winch her readers saw about them, 

* m ° re or * ess ’ in ll,e language which they 
cl, *° cx P res '' their everyday thoughts. 
haKespeare wrote superbly of a life dead and 
e, and m fl language scarcely intelligible 
d * ec * aOT Englishman of the latter 
read^f ninCteemh CCntU, >’* Whatsuc! ‘ raan 

W TIj# nMon ImlHing roofs of gold 

'v ou d at once ha ^ unders(o0( , {hat S|iake . 

ofd T C T,! PCaking0f a M Much of the 
kin f 1 ?*. ,terature * I suspect, deals with 
the^' H- neS * demons * s P r * tes « beings in which 
. . ° L ' nary raan has now little belief 
d j d . ere ^ ore little interest; much is 

which HoKk * F 0mt by com P arison wi,h 

ar _ Leviathan and Baders Analog? 

jj as j * rea dings. I recall a Tamil verse which 


■7 nsuall y blame of the fnrp‘ * re P r °^ch k, . * rea dings. I recall a Tamil verse whic 

re,sn G °~. hrjtZtL:;;;,:’ mr raind - 
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But they, the truly who, 

Who knew and recognise 


Where dwell* the Shepherd ot the World*, will ne’er 
To any visible shrine, 

As though It were divine. 

Deign to raise hands of worship or of prayer. 

But would this thought appeal very greatly 
to a schoolboy ? For a genuine revival, Tamil, 
1 think, needs to create a literature, especially 
a humble fiction, which describes life as it is 
lived to-day. I do not think that a wise 
teacher in England would t«- day attempt to 
awaken a boy to an appreciation of the 
beauties of English through the medium of 
The Faerie Queene or Rasselas . 

So much for matter. What are the essen- 
tials of a good style In any language? I should 
say naturalness and clearness. The mistake 
of the modern writer of the South Indian 
vernaculars Is that he fixes his attention on the 
style of some old master, and strives to imitate 
that style, quite oblivious of the fact that his 
own natural method of expression may be 
totally different. The result sometimes is 
curious, and amusing. I had occasion to 
issue a lengthy official order for the guidance 
of a number of persons unacquainted with 
English. I wrote my order, and gave it for 
translation to a Telugu literateur. That the 
translation conveyed little to me was under- 
standable enough, for my knowledge of 
‘Wrdg’a its scanty. Bui \ AtrvYscu ^ \ 

gave the Telugu version to a Telegu who 
spoke and read English quite ^vell, and I 
asked him to make an English translation for 
my use. After half a day's toil, he gave up 
the task as hopeless : the Telugu draft convey- 
ed no idea to his mind which he could express 
either in English or in Telugu. I gave him 


my English draft, which he found readily 
understandable, and besought him to prepare 
a Telugu version intelligible to the ordinary 
Telugu “ of ordinary sense and understand- 
ing”. He did so, but with some demur. He 
seemed to think it a reflection on his literary 
attainments that the ordinary man should 
understand what he wrote. 

I do not assert that bald naturalness and 
bald clearness are the be all and end all of a 
good literary style, but they are a very good 
foundation for a good style. Especially clear- 
ness. Mr. Gladstone's living speech thrilled 
thousands, but his printed speeches are now 
unread and unreadable. For Mr. Gladstone 
was naturally incapable of saying anything 
dearly. Mr. T. M. Healy cites some amusing 
instances of this peculiarity. Mr. Gladstone 
was watching a thought-reading seance in the 
smoking room of the House of Commons, 
when the performer ashed “ have you a five- 
pound note, Sir?” Mr. Gladstone, in his deep, 
toned voice, replied, “ I presume that as First 
Lord of the Treasury, I should admit posses- 
sion ol such an article.” But what on earth 
did he mean ? Had he got a five-pound note, 
or had fie not? Why not say “yes” or 
“no?” 

If a man speaks naturally, and can speak 
clearly, in glowing words and in superbly 
balanced sentences, he is wise, so to speak. 
SfemVAt tom andumce. of rich, persons, 
“if you agree that the unequal distribution of 
wealth causes much suffering, it is your duty 
to give some of your superfluous wealth to . 
the poor,” what I have said is dear, but banal, 
Ruskin has said the same thing in the great 
peroration to Unto This Last, and said it just 
as clearly; but the beauty of Ruskin’s phrasing 
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lenders the passage immortal. Did I try to 
speak like Raskin, I should certainly not 
speak clearly, and almost certainly should 
speak absurdly. 

Style should be appropriate to the matter 
with which it deals. The great Herbert 
Spencer, it is related, once demanded J' a 
modicum of alcohol to restore the periodicity 
of his somniferous 'functions ”. This is an 
entirely inappropriate, and therefore an 
entirely bad, way of asking for a whisky 
and soda before going to bed. Nowhere is 
this “ appropriateness " so essential as in the 
speech which a writer of fiction attributes to 
the characters of his story. Recently, I read 
a novel written by aTamil author, and dealing 
with the life of the South Indian villages. 
The narrative was charming; but what could 
be said of the dialogue/’ Here is a toddy 
shopkeeper speaking: “the system is the 
source of the evil, and the individual is but a 
minor wheel which goes buzzing blindly 
round the major”. Do toddy shopkeepers 
speak like this i And what is the meaning 
of a minor wheel buzzing round a major; 
what understandable image do the words call 

Up? 


There is a measure of excuse for this writ 
e wrote in English, a foreign tongue. I 
so remarkable is the linguistic ability of 
eolith l ndian that "a foteign tongue" i 

scarcely sufficient excuse: I have a suspic 

that the author writing in his own ton, 
“Jght not have done much better, that 
mmd was not awakened to the percept 
of a simple literary truth. I admit thai 
sumed m good company. Jude Fawley 
protagonist of Hardy’s famous novel JuDE i 
Obscure, is described as a working sto 


mason, born and educated in a village a few 
miles from the village wheie I now live. He 
visits Oxford, and thus addresses him self to 
a Iriend ; “ there is more going on than 
meets tiie eye af a man walking through the 
streets. It is a unique centre of thought and 
religion — the intellectual and spiritual granary 
of the country. All that silence and absence 
of goings-on is the stillness of infinite motion.’ 
With all respect to the great Thomas Hardy, 
this is unadulterated rubbish : there is only 
one natural word in the passage, the half 
slang word ** goings-on ”. 

I sum up my argument thus: I do not 
think that the plea for the literary revival ol 
the southern vernaculars is a mere literary 
whim. I do not see how a nation can live, if 
thought about the nation’s dife is to be the 
exclusive preserve of the few who can ex-_ 
press their thought in an alien tengue. I 
believe that a literary revival is only possible 
by an adaptation of the language of to-day to 
literary uses, not by an artificial imitation of 
a diction thht has had its day.' And, the 
language of to-day, however purified in a 
literary sense, must be applied to the facts 
and thoughts of to-day ; mythology and 
metaphysics have lost much of their appeal 
to the modern render. I do not suggest that 
South India should turn Us back on the use 
of English; it is foolish to refuse, to throw 
away, any intellectual acquirement. But I 
do not think that a man will ever use a foreign 
language really well, that his thought will 
ever be solidly founded and coherent, until 
he uses perfectly (within the limits of reason) 
his mother tongue. . ' 



Indians on Ceylon Plantations 

liV 

St. NIHAP SINGH 


l^Qlt fifteen months or inoro prominent publi- 
Jl cists in Ceylon have been openly stating 
from the platform anil in the press that Indians on 
Ceylon plantations live in conditions of semi- 
slavery. Statements to the same effect have been 
repeated in the Ceylon Legislative Council. They 
relate to 730, 31G of our people — men, women and 
children. 

- The gravity of the issues raised is apparent on 
the surface. If there is any substance in these 
statements— and these statements as I shall show 
stand uncontradicted — three-quarters of a million 
of our people live in conditions so degraded as to 
compel every Indian worthy the name to hang 
his head in shame. 

According to Ceylonese 51. L. C.'s, Indian 
labourers upon Ceylon plantations do not come 
into the Island of their own accord, but are 
brought there! They aro measured ; their thumb 
prints ar* taken ■, their parents’ names and the 
names of their villages are noted j and they come 
under the notice of the Controller of Indian Immi- 
grant Labour — an official of tho Ceylon Gov- 
ernment — much as a prisoner is watched by the 
jail warders. 

Once the Indian labourers enter their place of 
abode upon the plantations they come under the 
“ Estate Law." They become, in other words, 
prisoners, to all intents and purposes. 

Without the express permission or at least the 
tacit consent — of the superintendent of (ha estate 
be that superintendent British or Sinhalese — oo 
outsider can visit the Indian Labourers. The 
plantation being private property, the superinten- 
dent may expel relations and friends calling upon 
Indian labourers and forbid them to come again. 
The labourers have no redress. 

No agent of labour union dare enter an estate 
to organise the labourers into trades unions. No 


union, at any rate, lias been formed. The labou- 
rers arc living 5n the hollow of the planters’ hands 
and are, therefore, completely disorganised units. 
Their roasters are, on the contrary, strongly 
organised in associations, both district nod central. 

Statements to this effect, though made time and 
again in the Legislative Council, have been left 
unchallenged. No one in authority in Ceylon has 
made the least attempt to deny the accuracy of 
the charges. The facts in this connection must be 
noted. 

(1) Tire official bloc sat mute in tho Legis- 
V&Wtt CtwncVl while Vlattmeirts respecting Indian 
semi-slavery wero made, again and again, 
from the floor of the Chamber. Immediately 
prior to the commencement of the debate 
ou the Donoughmore Commission Reforms, in the 
course of which these charges were flung on 
740,000 Indians, tire Colonial Secretary, — or the 
chief executive officer of the Ceylon Government — 
Lad declared that the official would talce part in 
the debate only “ in so far as may be necessary 
for the purpose of removing any- misapprehensions 
on points of fact.” 

That official, or one or another of his colleagues 
rose from time to time to challenge, contradict or 
correct statements made concerning many matters. 
On not a single occasion, however, did he or any 
of his colleagues open their mouths in protest 
when allegations as to Indian semi-slavery were 
made by Sinhalese M.L.C.’a. 

Is their silence on this subject to be construed 
as implying that no misapprehension existed in 
regard to it, and that, in reality, the allegations 
were true ? - 

(2) The present Governor of Ceylon (Sir Her- 
bert Stanley) has shown a commendable alacrity 
jo dissociating himself from statements of a mis- 
leading or mUchievoM character. Only -a few 
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months back be made ao opportunity, at a public 
function, to condemn references which be con- 
sidered to be of an offensive character emanating 
from a British planter in a letter printed in a 
Colombo newspaper, British-owned and British- 
edited. 

This Briton had asserted that “ a certain class 
of Ceylonese should not be permitted to use the 
wards in a government hospital in Nuwara Eliva 
(Ceylon’s Hill eanltotium) supposed to be reserved 
for Europeans, because “ of their customs, habits, 
and want of cleanlines ” Should “ it be laid down 
tbat the wards were open for admission of 
Ceylonese," he declared, Europeans would have 
to stop using them as they would soon be in a 
verminous state. 

Sir Herbert dissociated “ himself completely 
from ” these remarks. In clear-cut terms he 
declared that he was “ not in any way ia sym- 
pathy or agreement with the contents of the 
letter." All honour to him 1 

In respect of the statements made regarding 
Indian semi-slavery in Ceylon, His Excellency 
has, however, chosen to refrain from issuing any 
protest Only one inference can be drawn from 
• this studied silence, especially in view of the fact 
that circumstantial evidence appears to confirm the 
charges. 

bo fir as I can see, no one in India has taken 
the slightest notice of these statements. Not a 
single question, so far as I know, has been put in 
the Indian Legislative Assembly to ascertain their 
accuracy or otherwise j nor have any of our 
editors drawn the attention of their readers to 
«w matter. 

That so large a number of our people should 
e epeoly stigmatised as »erai staves yet, so 
far aa I know no one has troubled even to enquire 
whether there is any ground for such assertion. 

I know that onr people are, at the moment, 
4 .*"** •'•roggle to win control over Indian 
efW Tbia matter has, therefore, been over- 


looked. In another circumstance the oft-repeated 
assertion by Sinhalese publicists that the bulk of 
Indians in Ceylon live and work in conditions of 
semi-slavery would have immediately roused 
resentment in our people ; and if, upon investiga- 
tion, they had found that such semi-slavery actu- 
ally existed, they would have promptly taken 
steps to put an eud to it immediately. 

Absorption in matters pertaining to Indian 
Dorainionhood may explain the indifference that 
our people — and Ihe Government of India — have 
so far shown in respect of a matter involving 
the serfdom of three-quarters of a million of 
Indians : it cannot, however, serve to extenuate, 
much less to excuse, such indifference. Further 
apathy will be nothing short of criminal : for such 
semi-slavery is being used as an excuse for' dis- 
crimination against Ceylon Indians in respect of 
the franchise. 

The matter is not, in other words, of mere 
academic interest. The political factor las invested 
it with an urgency that Indians— and the Govern- 
ment of India — can ignore at their peril. 

There is an irreducible minimum' upon which 
our Government should insist. It* must demand 
the removal of: 

(1) every requirement of a humiliating character- 

(2) every limitation in the matter of personal 
liberty from which Indiana on Ceylon plantations 
— and they alone — suffer. 

In the first category fall, for instance, such 
matters as measurements and thumb prints. These 
requirements are associated with criminals and 
prisoners. They must be removed — whatever tlio 
difficulties that stand in the way. 

While tbfBe are matters more or less of 
sentiment — individual and national dignity— the 
limitations npon personal freedom from which 
Indians on Ceylon plantations — and they alone in 
Ceylon — suffer affect them materially as well as 
morally. A clean sweep must he made of these 
restrictions. . 
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A declaration of a general nature will not bo 
without soma use: but if our people are to be lifted 
out of semi-slavery, it must be laid down specifically 
that the quarters or “ lines" in which Indians live 
upon Ceylon plantations are accessible to persons, 
of whatever mee or religion, and particularly to 

(fl) Ilindu or Buddhist priests, ministers of the 
gospel or missioners, who wish to go there to 
expound the doctrines of their faith ; 

(6) welfare worker, comparable to slam visitors 
in Western cities, who wish to show Indian men 
and women how to live so ss to make their lot 
more bearable : 

(c) persons who wish to go there to teach adnlts 
or children how to read and write ; 

('0 Agents of labour unions or co-operative 
societies who wish to organise the Indian labour- 
ers into an association of any description calculated 
to be for their betterment; or haring organised 
such an association are compelled by business to 
visit them; 

(t) candidates for election and their agents, who 
wish to explain to our people the political plat- 
forms upon which they are seeking election ; 


(/) salesmen who wish to sell them their 
warps ; and 

(ff) friends or relations from a neighbouring 
estate or a near-by village or town, who may wish 
to drop in to visit him after working hours aud 
perchance stop for a meal. 

There should also be specific prorision to the effect 
that any labourer is complete master of his leisure ; 
that be can go away from the “ line” and even 
the estate at will, without permission from any 
person — Kanyany (supervisor) or superintendent. 

Statutory provision is particularly necessary, at 
this juncture, to protect the Indian labourers on 
Ceylon estates in respect of freedom to exercise 
such political rights aod pririleges as they may 
enjoy. They should be able to demand, of right, 
reasonable time off from their work to register 
themselves as voters and go to the polls and vote. 
Any attempt to prevent the exercise of the vote or 
dictation as to the use to be made of the vote 
should bo punishable by imprisonment, without 
the option of a tine. 

These suggestions are put forward tentatively. 
They may need to bp revised and supplemented. 


MARRIAGE IN AMERICA 

By Mr. V. B. METTA 


M ISS KATIIER1NE MAYO, in her MOTHER 
INDIA, laid bare before the world the 
worst aspects of Indian social life, and then pro- 
ceeded to argue that a people who could have 
such grave defects in their social organisation 
cannot possibly be said to be fit for self-govern- 
ment, Now if that is true, can it not bo said 
with equal troth that America is also not fit for 
self-government, because the defects in her social 
organisation are at least as grave as those of 
India? A study of a recent Burvey conducted by 
two members of the staff of the Russell Sage 


Foundation called “ Our Marriage Law* Anil 
ITonr 'ITiPy Are Administered ” will give us sup- 
port to our contention. Indians, along with other 
Oriental nations, regard marriage ns something 
sacred.’ But the Americans do not. According 
to an old English saving: “Marriages are made 
in Leaven”; but a perusal of that report shows 
that in America marriages are made not in 
heaven but very much on this earth — if not 
below it. • 

From the report we gather that each State ont , 
of the 48 States of the Upiop ha* its pwp pode of 
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marriaga laws. It is not difficult to perceive 
what confusion, injustice, and abuse such a state 
of affairs is bound to cause. The reasons for 
this bewildering variety of marriage laws in the 
United States are historical. Tilt 1800 people 
In Alabama lived without taws and without the 
right of matrimony. For years the sexes had 
been in the habit of pairing off together with the 
mutual promise of regular marriage when ministers 
and magistrates should make their appearance. 

A good deal of the irregularity of those times still 
•arrives in the State. In New England, there is 
mostly English law. In some of the States, the 
settlers from the Latin countries have influenced 
the laws, with the result that the marriage age in 
those Stales is low. The common law marriage — 
in which the living together of a man and woman 
under a mere secret agreement constitutes mar- 
^*5® i* *t'H legal in New York, Now Jersey 
and 22 other States. 

The Investigators of the Unwell Sage Found*- 
tion point out in their report that in 1927, there 
were 700,000 child marriages (the brides being 
Under 1C year* of , ge ): and eleven States, Maine, 
Hhode Island, New Jersey, Florida, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mnsiiaipi, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Colorado, and Idaho — actually permit of marriages 
of girls under 12 years. The results of such 
Uunisge* are the physical break-down of the bride, 
and the economic hreak-doan of the. husband if he 
is too young to support a housebold-or incom- 
patibility If he is too old. 


groom need appear. In others, even that Is not 
necessary : it is sent by post. The license-clerk 
is generally a political appointee, and so in order 
to get friends for his party he pleases the marrying 
couple. Ills pay sometimes depends upon the fees 
he receives : and therefore it is to his advantage 
to wink at evasions of the law. In certain States, 
these clerks were discovered to bo issuing licenses 
in blank for the convenience of their patrons. 
Unsupported statements of age are accepted. 
Where witnesses are required, any chance 
person is got up. If one license-clerk refuses 
to issue the license, the marrying couple try 
another; and if ail clerks in that State 
refuse, they cross the border and get the 
license in the adjoining State. All over the 
country, there are marriage-market towns which 
make a regular business of runaway marriages. 
In each of these towns (there are 50 auch towns 
in the United States) the “ Commercial Cupid” 
conducts business on most efficient lines. One 
advertises on street cars ".Marry yon in two 
minutes": another uses on blotters the following 
words : — 

“ When you go through this town, do not fail to 
aec the- Great White Way Morning Parlonrs. 
Y’ou will be welcomed any hour of the day or 
night, any day in the year. Ilou’i miss the chance 
of your life.” 

There are other and more poetical or humorous 
ways of advertising also used by these Commercial 
Cupids. 


Caws are reported of g i r ls 0 f 12 marrying in T,lC raWw *3 r ° n certain trains going into 

one State the father or n R i r l |3 y P »„ 0 j,j 4n ,j tJie these marriage-market towns are taught to signal 
prospective bridegroom JO years old were each ** IC nl,m, '* r * grooms and brides they’ have 
given 30 day, i n gaol, the can for attempting to a,, ! oa ' 1 ' T “ i J '! TW !n 1,1B P»7 of n,Bn 7< ( >S 
»*U his daughter for S 100 and the other for j"* lice * or parsons pick up the couples, hasten them 
attempting to buy her. to the license clerk, and then to the particular 

justice or parson who has promised to split the 
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‘ ‘(AN OUTLINE OF EDUCATION IN SASKATCHEWAN) 

By Hon. Mr. S. J. LATTA, 

JfimVrr of Jlfmn’cijxiJ Ajjairs, Farnierfi/ Minister of Edifeotioii. 


THE DCTAUTMEST Of EDUCATION. 

* I ''HE Department of Education in Saskatche- 
*■ wan is one of tlie branches of the Govern- 
ment of the Frorince and is in charge of tlie 



Minister of Education, who is a member of the 
Government. Its policies are determined by the 
Minister in conference with his colleagues in the 
Government. Since Saskatchewan attained the 
status of a province in 1905 there Lave been suc- 
cessively five Ministers of Education, riz. Hon. J. A. 
• Calder.Hon. TValter Scott, Uon.lY.M. Martin, Hon. 
S. J. Latta and Hon. J. G. Gardiner, the Premier 
of the Province oi Saskatchewan, and the present 
Head of the Department. For the sake of effi- 
ciency and for the convenience of the pnblie, tbe 
department is divided into branches,, tlie chief 
of which are : — (1) The Registrar's branch, 
which deals .with the details of departmental 
examinations, normal school entrance, certi 6 ca- 
ll 


lion of teachers and allied matters: (2) the 
Chiel Inspector’s branch, which supervises the 
activities of the inspectoral staff and (3) the School 
Organization branch which deals with all matters 
concerned with the oigaoization of new school 
districts, school locations, registration of deben- 
tures, interpretation of school law and kindred 
matters. Some of these branches are referred to 
more fully below. 

TUE ORGANIZATION OP SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

The Saskatchewan school system is subject 
to the very difinite limitations of all systems 
established in sparsely settled agricultural 
communities. Seventy-fivo per cent, of, the 
population live* in rural districts. Schools are 
comparatively far apart — four, five, six and more 
miles, depending upon tbe natnre of the settle- 
ment. Tbe majority of the children of upwards 
of 4,270 rural schools have generally long dis- 
tance, to travel to school, ltigs of different kinds, 
ponies, bicycles, automobiles and canoes are 
variously pressed into service. "When the -North- 
"IVest Territories were originally surveyed, it was 
impossible to determine the school areas and to 
divide the province into districts of approximately 
equal assessable value, because of the tremen- 
dous variation in the productive value of land 
even within comparatively short distances. Ex- 
perience of settlement and cultivation were neces- 
sary before school district organization could take 
place. . i * . 1 

AVherever there existed a settlement with- fen 
children between the ages of five and sixteen, 
tlie law provided the machinery for establishing a 
school district and operating a school. I-'or the 
purpose of taxation, an area of fhirty-six or fewer 
square pule* conveniently adjacent tp the settle- 
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mentwas erected into a school district. With 
the development of the province, rural districts 
have progressed to village, town, or city districts 
to the number of 475 while the Intervening spaces 
have been incorporated into school districts of the 
most varied size, shape and assessable value to the 
total number of 4776. Statistics, that will l 0 
given subsequently, will show that the rapidity 
of settlement has been without parallel as far 
as Anglo-Saxon political units „e concerned, 
and the provision of education facilities ha* been 
a task of uniquo proportions. At one time, and 
for a considerable period, achools were bein- 
established at the rate of one a day. Fifty-seven 
new districts were created last year. 

To .op. rt 11 ' n e hereulne i.icn.Hj of 
, ‘?“ n “ i» ««1« to 

p»«. ot „i !lioe 

, ' f 1 "’: T, "‘“ *™ «*»«■• more e,p, cU l 

l7mo4„ , „u emeBtJ ates „■ 

, , , tP i °,'" J *7‘- b » [ »itb ono 

1 t,0 “ for th, «hlia„„, ,11 „ 

mmlcip.l omcil ”■ w, '"« »° 

for l . e D 'P««»'»t of 

district. This gi , eD ,, * ”' w " l o«I 

»“ qttestion, „a i'f ft. "T 7 '" 
proceed to elect tl , T ° 8 " fa70Qr&bIe . 

onfatnUhlo, Tie di.triet, 

isning the requisite documents i, .1 
^gally established by the n“ , tl,eo 

y o ‘ho chHdren to an adjoining school ^ 


the expenso of such conveyance may he .provided 
out of the* funds of the district. Provision is also 
made for established districts, where the number 
of children does not warrant the operation of a 
»chool. In such cases, where the children are 
conveyed to an adjoining school, the Government 
pays one-third of the coat of conveyance 
provided that this cost does not exceed the 
Rrant which would have been earned by the 
'strict had the school been in operation. There 
j* *]' n Provision for the erection of “large" 
istricts (over thirty-six lections) for the purpose 
o conveying the children to a central school. 
Also by the extension of the boundaries of two 
or more districts or part* of districts inch Urge 
districts may he organized. In these, conveyance 
•« compulsory and to assist in the extra cost of 
operation the Government assigns in addition to 
t ic regular grant a special grant of one-third the 
cost of conveyance. The character of the work 
done in such schools does not differ from tho 
wgoUr curriculum hut owing to tho possibilities 
of grading nod to the extremely regular attend- 
ance much better educational service is given. 
The largest of these districts, forty in number, is 
seventy-six nnd a half square miles and the 
smallest thirty-six and a half square miles. The 
tax rate in such districts, notwithstanding tho 
special grant, is generally higher than in ordinary 
school districts. Tims it is evident that every 
possible provision consistent with modem re- 
quirements has been made in the school law 'for 
taking care of tho education of the children, and 
it is doubtful if any province can show' a larger 
percentage of its school population receiving 
edneation and this notwithstanding the handicaps 
of distances, climate and pioneer conditions. 

Separate schools may be established within the 
boundaries of any district by a Protestant or 
Koman Catholic minority, but as special privileges 
do not accompany them, except the privilege of 
se S r!- gation | little advantage ha? been taken “of 
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tlie law. Only twenty-three Roman Catholic and 
eight Protestant separate schools have come into 
existence ont of a total of 4,776 districts. 

FINANCIAL SUPFOKT 

Tlie revenue of school districts is mainly 
received from taxation, OoYcrnment and municipal 
grants, and fees. Owing to conditions to which re- 
ference has been made, the mill rate shows great 
differences and varies from a low rate of two mills 
on the dollar to as high as thirty in rural districts. 
The ‘only equalising agency is the Government 
grant which amounts to roughly seventeen per 
cent, of the expenditure in rural schools, fourteen 
per cent, in urban schools and thirty per cent, in 
hi"h schools. The general question of the equali- 
zation of education ou costs has been frequently 
debated, but the difficulty of devising acceptable 
methods of equalization, under the present units, 
has so far proved insurmountable. In high school 
districts, and these may be established by any 
town municipality under the provisions of the 
Secondary Education Act, a high school tax is 
levied separate from the public school-tax. 
Advantage has not been taken generally of the 
provisions of the Secondary Education Act, but 
elementary system, even in large municipalities, 
have been extended into continuation schools 
Under certain circumstances, which way maintain 
classes in all the grades of the secondary school. 
The high school rate varies in different munici- 
palities between a minimum of 2’7 and a 
minimum of 7 “mills on the, dollar. The total 
amount raised by taxation in 1927 was 
510,415,001.73 for public schools and 5181,912,59 
for Ugh schools. The latter are the high schools 
organized under the Secondary Education Act 
and only nineteen are ia operation. The actual 
amount raised for high school purposes is not 
known, since 321 districts hare definitely organiz- 
ed continuation schools, which arc in effect high 
schools, and 1,556 other districts cany on some 
' high school work. 


The method of obtaining tbe proceeds of taxes 
is laid down in the various municipal Acts. 
School districts in remote areas not municipally 
organized, appoint an assessor and collector and 
make their own levy. The system of Government 
grant is simple. AH elementaty schools receive a 
grant of Sl.50 per teaching day up to 210 
days in the calendar year. The rate of 
grant falls at the rate ol one cent, per day for 
each day tbe school in actual operation falls 
short of 185 days. A sliding scale operates 
in the larger centres, e. g., town districts 
by which schools maintaining between six and 
ten rooms in charge of separate teachers receive 
51-30 per teaching day per room, between 
eleven and twenty-five inclusive, 51. 10, and over 
twenty-five, 90 cents, per teaching day. All 
continuation and high school rooms are paid a 
special grant of 53.00 per teaching day in addi- 
tion to the regular grant. It ia believed that these 
provincial grants for Secondary Education are of 
»n amount without parallel in Canada. The next 
decade or two will probably see greater provincial 
assistance to phases of education leading to home 
xnaking and to agriculture together with special 
provision for physically and mentally under- 
privileged children. 

Trade and technical tthools and courses though 
desirable in the larger industrial centres are not 
generally essential in the province. A period of 
judos trial expansion has undoubtedly commenced 
},ut the demand for skilled labour is mainly con- 
fined to tbe larger cities. There is hardly any 
limit, however, to the market for products 
a nd it wonld seem wise for the educational 
system, in extending it* scope, to bare regard to 
tbe wide opportunities for the development of 
tbe products of the field, forest and mine, to fit 
0 or boys and girl* especially for success in the 
T ocalions allied * ith the great sources of national 
wealth. In other word*, public provision will 
be made for edneation hr accordance with the 
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definite needs of the greater number of chil- 
dren. 

' Fees may be charged for high school education 
as li*gl> as £2& per annum in the case of the 
children of resident rate-payers and of S5U per 
pupil in the case of non-resident pupils. This is 
a form of co-operatioQ in the maintenance of what 
hare come to be very expensive educational insti- 
tutions. But there is no reason why aay pupil 
should pay a fee ; the fee is not compulsory and 
it is anticipated that only in the case of school 
districts where the cost of higher education is a 
real burden on the taxpayers will fees eventually 
be charged. It may he noted at this point that 
almost one- third of the total revenue of the pro- 
vincial Government is paid for the various educa- 
tional services under Government directions. 

The chief source of Government revenue in 
relation to it* expenditure for education is the 
School Rands Fuad. New buildings are financed 
by issues of dsbs wires. At the close of 1927 
the school “ plant" of the province was valued 
* <32.712,472,053.01, with outstanding 
debenture indebtedness of 511,797,475,91. 
•The rnrsl school* hsre assets of 512,500,000 
vnth oetstanHiog debentures of 52,783,950,65 

7*7 ,w!ie * e thlt **«■ the short history 
of this educational system a large amount of new 

7* 1' ’ W “ CrC, '* tl in province, and 

“ f ° r e<WlOD ' 1 purposes money has been 
generously supplied. 

COCKS K or STUDIES. 

The course of elementary studies is divided 
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academic diplomas for second and first class 
teachers, (e) matriculation and (</) vocational 
education. The standards of proficiency for the 
two main courses, teachers and matriculation, are 
set by public departmental examinations held 
annually in the mouth of June. 

Vocational day schools and evening schools 
have been developed at several of the larger high 
schools. The day vocational school emphasises 
commercial and borne economics courses, the 
evening school several types of industrial work. 

The examination system in Saskatchewan has 
been reduced practically to its lowest terms. A 
standard of entrance to the high school grades is set 
by the Department by means of the annual grade 
VIII examination. In certain types of schools 
pupils are not required to pass this examination 
but may bo recommended by the principal of the 
school. Diplomas are issued on such recom- 
mendation. The teachers of the various schools 
act as presiding examiners at their own schools, 
the examination being conducted during the mojrtlr 
of June, white the teachers are still on duty. The 
answer papers of the candidates are examined by 
a hoard of sub-examiner* chosen from the more 
successful teachers in the profession. 

LIBRARIES 

Every school in tho province is required to 
maintain a library consisting of books chosen from 
au authorized list. Every school .is required to 
expend annnally on hooks tho sum of S 10 for 
each room in operation. At the end of 1927 
these libraries contained upwards of one half 
million books. 

IXSri.CTOItS OK bCHOOLS 

’Die province employ s forty-six Inspectors of 
Schools each of whom has definite headquarter* 
and it responsible for tho inspection and supervision 
of tho schools in his division. Their work is under 
the direction of the Chief Inspector of Schools* 
The inspectors arc civil servants appointed by the 
Minister and paid by the Government. Substantial 
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allowances are made for travelling expenses. The 
'Chief Inspector also has the assistance of two 
Inspectors of High Schools whose duties include 
the inspection of continuation schools. Two 
special inspectors assist the inspector in ebarge of 
school district organisation in dealing with the 
more difficult cases arising in his branch. 

SASKATCHEWAN SYSTEM 

The Saskatchewan system employs both a 
Deputy Minister and a Superintendent, the former 
having charge of the general administration 
of the educational system. The Superintend 
dent is responsible for the academic side 
of departmental work' and has charge of de- 
partmental examinations, courses of stndy 
for elementary, vocational and normal schools, 
departmental regulations and the authorization 
of text and reference books. There is also an 
Educational Council, two of whom must be 
Roraaa Catholics, all appointed fay the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. All changes proposed 
respecting the examining, licensing and grading 
of teachers, courses of study and text and re- 
ference books are prepared by the Superinten- 
dent and submitted to this Council for discussion 
and report. The Minister may also refer matters 
to the Council and the Council may consider any 
question concerning the Educational system and 
report to the Minister. The powers of the 
Council are advisory only. 

TEACHERS 

From September 1, 1905, to December 31, 
1927, Saskatchewan granted certificates to 11,244 
teachers of various qualifications from outside 
the province and trained 20, 153 in her normal 
schools. At the present time, and in spite of the 
fact that the department no longer issues third 
class certificates, the demand for teachers is more 
than accommodated by the provincial normal 
schools. The great majority of the teachers are 
women and in large numbers they hare married 
and remained In the province. Farther, the 


$5 

opportunities in other callings have drawn tuca 
from the profession. The situation, however, in 
regard to mea is improving. With the number of 
Saskstchewau-boru teachers increasing steadily, 
there is now a real oppportuuity to test the pro- 
duct of our educational system and to amend any 
deficiencies that may be found. 

SCHOOL HYGIENE 

School Hygiene, formerly administered through 
the Department of Education, has been transferred 
to the Department of Health. Subsequent statis- 
tics will give some indication as to the work being 
done by this branch. 

COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
All pupils between the ages of seven and 
fifteen, with minor exemptions, are obliged to 
attend school. Prosecution for irregular atten- 
dance cannot be undertaken, however, if a pupil 
has passed grade VIII examination. Children 
are required to make at least eighty per cent, of 
the possible attendances in any month or prosecu- 
tion may follow. The School Attendance Act is 
enforced by local attendance officers, one in each 
district, appointed by the board and no grant la 
payable until such officer is appointed. The local 
attendance officers report monthly to the Chief 
Attendance Officer at the Department of Educa- 
tion as to the condition < of attendance, warning 
notices and prosecutions. A census of every 
district of children within tho compulsory age* is 
made twico a year and if children do not attend 
at least 8096 of the time, the parent or guardian ' 

, will be prosecuted. The ratio of the percentsgo 
of attendance to enrol men has improved each 
year since this Act came into force in 1917. 

, - SCHOOL AGRICULTURE ‘ 

The residue of the work in this branch, 
since the withdrawal of the Dominion Subsidy 
b aid of agricultural education, is In ebarge 
of a clerk In the Department of Educa- 
tion. By means of bulletins, lantern slides and 
correspondence the branch encourages tree plant* 
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ing (trees being obtained free from tlie forestry 
farm established by the Dominion Government at 
Indian Head, shrubs and perennials being supplied 
free by tlic Provincial Government nurseries) 
various farm projects undertaken by boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, school and home gardening, Rural 
Education Associations, school fairs and bird 
clubs. The lantern slide library, sets therefrom 
being loaned free of charge to schools and other 
educational authorities, contains upwards often 
thousand slides. Lectures accompany the sets of 
slides. This branch also possesses a number of 
Saskatchewan films dealing with education. 

FREE TEXT BOOK ACT 
Under this statute the Department of Educa- 
tion ia empowered to issue school books free of 
charge. Up to tho present only readers have been 
•applied. A new reader is issued to'cach pupil on 
entrance or promotion from grades 1 to V. The 
statute also empowers local boards to supply tree 
to tbeir pupils all text-books and supplies as they 
tnay deem advisable. 

OUTPOST CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
This branch of the department has been esta- 
blished to take care of the children in the remoter 
P»rts ot tho province, where, owing to an insuffi- 
cient number of pupils, no school district can be 
organised. Graduated lessons are sent out to the 
Children b this unique school and the exercises 
thereon returned and corrected. The progress 
. ^ * ome °f the pupils is amazing. The 

service is available to children in unorganized 
rritory and to children physically un&blo to 
attend school. 


EDUCATION op soldiers’ dependent children 
T he statute providing financial assistance to the 
children of deceased and disabled soldiers is 
peculiar to Saskatchewan. It embodies a unique 
memorial to onr soldiers. The allowance under 
, ***** ‘o SSiO per annum payable 

b tea monthly instalments and is available to the 
children of deceased or disabled soldier, a, looa 


as they enter the high school grades. It may be 
given for three years or until the pupil has com- 
pleted grade XI or Junior Matriculation. The 
limiting condition is found in the clause that 
requires that the beneficiaries must be children 
of soldiers resident in Saskatchewan at the time 
of enlistment. Up until the end of 1927, 438 
children had received this assistance. Nearly 
Si 79,2 90,02 has been expended already by this 
province for this splendid service. In case two 
children in a family are eligible for assistance the 
allowance to the second child is reduced to $18 
and in the case of three to $18 and $12 for the 
second and third respectively. Several families 
have thus been in receipt of allowances amounting 
to $54 a month. Undoubtedly hut for this 
generous provision many of our soldiers' children 
would have been required by necessity to 
relinquish their studies upon reaching the high 
school grades. This legislation has been a 
gtcat boon. 




SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

By 

Mr. K. G. KREHNASWAMI AIYAR. 


T T OW far the Legislature of a country could 
* Interfere in matters social is a question 
that cannot be decided as an abstract proposition 
of law or polity. The normal course will, no 
doubt, be to allow the societies comprised within 
a political unit to derelop their social institutions 
in a manner that will secure to them progress 
without violently snapping their traditional moor- 
ings. Hindi more is the case of social customs 
which are intermingled with the religions beliefs 
of the members comprising the societies. Dnt it 
has to be conceded that on occasions the legis- 
lature will have to Interfere in order to correct 
abuses which are likely to undermine the princi- 
ples of morality and the safety of the members. 
Though the customs are based upon traditions 
combined with religious beliefs in several 
instances, yet a proper investigation a ill reveal 
the fact that such traditions, if they are to 
stand the test of time, have to base themselves 
upon principles of morality and the well-being ol 
the public. In ancient India even the Laws 
governing the relations between man and man, the 
subject and the sovereign, appear to have been the 
products of sages who had the leisure and faculty 
to apply their minds to the past, present and future, 
to harmonise the religious, the political, social and 
ethical factors that Imre a bearing on the well- 
being of the society. The king ns the head of 
the state appears to have confined himself to the 
proper administration of the law with tire princi- 
ples enunciated by the sages. As the sages were 
not actually engaged in the daily problems of 
working for their bread, or luiuriea, or glory 
they were able to take a dispassionate view of all 
the circumstances that came within their purview 
undisturbed by considerations of interest, of self, 
family, class or caste. Modem society has no 
counterpart to the ancient law givers actually 


functioning on the lines adopted by them. With- 
out any other authority than the reverence naturally 
and justly due to them the ancient sages were 
able to have their conclusions accepted and acted 
upon by those in whose hands the actual admini- 
stration was rested. On account of the diversity 
of religious beliefs, conflict of class and caste 
interests prevailing iu modern India, even if such 
sages were to function now there is no guarantee 
that whit they promulgated will be accepted and 
acted upon. 

The contact nith England with its gradually 
evolved parliamentary institutions, legislature and 
judicial precedents has effected such a revolution 
in the mental attitudo of the people of this country 
that is impossible for any class of people, how- 
ever high their attainments may be, to Indue* the 
acceptance of their views without the discussion* 
of their pros and cons. Vox ropuli Vox Dei is 
essentially a demoeralic doctrine and India lias 
actually become a democratic country though it 
has not ‘yet fully divested itself of the aristocratic 
tendencies of the past. Aristocracy of birth, wealth 
or learning will not be tolerated to be paraded in 
public without the mask of its being subordinated 
to the welfare ef lire general public. Hence tbe 
promulgation of laws of any kind by a body of 
evpeits and their acceptance as a mattrr of course 
cannot come within the ambit of practical polity 
in Modern India. 

Legislation has become in India, as in other 
countries, part and parcel of the sovereign autho- 
rity. Legislation lit* become tho inviolable right 
of tlie representatives of the nation both in 
England and India though in the latter country 
the legislature has not got that supremacy that It 
enjoys in the former. In the Writ, the limits of 
the Interference ef tho Legislature with all the 
concerns of the national life are pot defined 
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except in the United States of America, where the 
fundamental articles of the constitution could not 
be infringed by aoy act of legislation. 

On tho memorable and historic occasion when 
India passed from a Chartered Company into the 
direct hands of tho Sovereign, it got a charter 
that its religion will not be interfered with. This 
safeguard which is also embodied in the reformed 
Government of India Act carries with it the neces- 
sary implication that bnt for it the sovereign autho- 
rity Is fully competent to legislate in all m [tiers. 
In cases of social legislation, the lest to be applied 
isnot the competency of the legislature to piss a 
Social law but is whether the legislation violates 
the pledge gi ten by tho sovereign authority. In 
applying this test, one must necessarily bear in 
mind tho differences between the interference with 
the fundamental principles of a relglon and the 
interference will, Institutions to which a religious 
significance Is attached in order to impart to them 

* sanctity which will stand in tho way of their 
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tion is whether the ensfom is one so inseparably 
connected with the Hindu - religion that its non* 
adherence is tantamount to violating the religion 
itself. Hinduism is not the peculiar religion 
of these small groups alone, but is the religion 
also of the vast majority who perform post-puberty 
marriage. Nor can pre-puberty marriage be con- 
sidered inseparably connected with what may be 
called the Brahminical Hindu religion. It cannot 
be gainsaid that among some sections of the 
Brahmins post-puberty marriage tabes place and 
such Brahmins have not lost *their status as 
Brahmins by and, a yustom. -There are not 
separate religions for different sections of the 
Brahmin community. Whatever may be the origin 
of the custom or pre-puberty marriage and what- 
ever may be its period of existence, there remains 
the fact that its supporters have to resort to the 
Smrithics which apply to all Dwijas alike.' Such 
Smrithics are capable of such interpretations as 
will suit respectively tho supporters of the 
pre-puberty or post-puberty marriage each sido 
maintaining that its own interpretation is tho 
correct one. The Kshatriya and Vaisya are also 
included in the Dwijas. Tho possible disquali- 
fication of n man who has married a Vrishali for 
officiating in certain religious ceremonies cannot in 
any way show that a man marrying a girl who has 
atumed puberty ceases to belong to that religion. 

\ risliah is a Sanskrit term meaning a Sudr*. It 
is also applied to a woman in her meosus. Before 
proscribing a man who marries a girl after the 
attains her puberty the meaning of the word 
Vrahali has to be extended to girls not married 
before they attain their puberty. When it U con- 
sidered that our present day Brahmins are spend- 
ing their lives in occtip,ti„ns which can be 
resorted to by any person whatever, it cannot be 
con.pl.iued, such Brahmins’ religion is interfered 
with If they are asked to conform > to marriage 
lawa which have t.eo f,>„nd to be necessary 
by stientific re search f.«r the preservation of r|,» 
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cation in a Btrong and baalthy state instead of 
filling it with weak bodied members who will 
be burden to themselves as well as also to 
their fellowmen. The prevalence of nndne 
infant mortality haft been scientifically traced to 
girls bolow sixteen giving bhth to children. The 
average longevity of the products of very early 
maternity is considerably less than what prevails 
in communities where such a thing does not 
prevail. Arguments founded on early deaths in 
some places on acconnt of povetly, intemperance 
and crowded habitations cannot serve as answers 
to the 'above circumstance. The legitimate course 
will be to see that efforts are made to counteract 
alt the said evils. 

The institution of marriage has now virtually 
become subject to bargains about dowries and 
presents which are carried on with a zest 
that will outbeat that which is being displayed 
in commercial transactions. Avarice is the 
ruling passion in the bridegroom market and 
the custom of marrying girls before puberty 
has placed the bridegroom’s party on a con- 
siderably advantageous position over the party 
belonging to the bride. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that many Brahmin families have been 
financially ruined on account of the heavy 
expenses involved in the marriage of girls. Some 
Non-Brahmins have recently caught the vico of 
vara xttlkmn and unless they take care they will 
also involve themselves in financial ruin. Side by 
side with the ever expanding bridegroom price, 
the scales of other presents are rising in a pro- 
portionate manner. Monies and presents got with- 
out effort naturally lead to extravagance with the 
result that while the bride’s family is ruined, there 
is nondcqnite corresponding gain to the bride- 
groom's family. The position of affairs has reach- 
ed a crisis and it will not he incoirect to say that in 
families of moderate means, the brothers would 
prefer to give an equal share to the girls also in 
Order to secure their shares at least froip being 


encroached upon the marriago and other expenses 
of their sisters.- The commercial spirit so insepar- 
ably connected with the marriage negotiation has 
degraded the institution of marriage and it would 
not be incorrect to say that virtually marriage 
has lost its character as a sacrament. The moral 
poison introduced into the body of the society is 
making such a rapid head that in coarse of time 
there will be not only financial bankruptcy 
but also moral bankruptcy. No doubt the 
Sarda Act is not going to have the magical 
effect of putting a Stop to the present evils sll at 
once. But it will ent the advantageous ground 
under the feet of the bridegroom’s party and pave 
the way of girls remaining unmarried until they 
attain sufficient discretion to choose a partner in 
life with less misery to their parents and to 
themselves. A mere permissive legislation will 
not have this effect for the reason that the 
parents will not bo able to resist the tyranny of 
the so called orthodox section and will contmno 
In their present ruinous course. 

When such evils have crept into the society, 
it is the legitimate function of the legislature to 
step io. 

As democratic ideas develop themselves in the 
mind of the nation distinctions in privileges 
between castes and sexes founded on rules laid 
down at an age when such distinctions were con- 
sideied desirable or necessary must disappear and 
it will he the duty of the legislature to step in to 
effect such a purpose. It will be unreasonable to 
perpetuate different treatment of communities and 
sexes for all time to come. 


HINDU ETHICS 

Principles of Hindu Religio-soeisI Regeneration 
By BABlf GOVINDA DAS. 

With *w tntroilnctlow by the author's brother B*bu 
. Bh»r»v«n llu and a foreword by Hr. Gaopinatha Jb», 
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Cheques in Relation to Bankers' 

By Prof. M. L TANNAN, m. Com. (Birm). Bar- at- law, 

Fiincipal, Sydenham College of Commerce ami Economic*), 'Bombay. 


T ITS origin of the cheque may be traced to 
the drafts drawn on the London Goldsmiths 
by their customers, when the latter wished to make 
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payments to thin! parties. The following arc the 
trim specimens of two of these early cheques •+ 
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which in course of time came to he a characteristic 


feature of modern banking. 

For the legal definition of the cheque we have 
to turn to section C oT the Indian Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, which defines a cheque as 
a bill of exchange drawn on a specified banker and 
not expressed to be payable otherwise than on 
demand. A bill of exchange is again defined by 
.Section S of the said Act as an instrurqent in 
writing containing an unconditional order signed by 
the maker directing a certain person to pay a 
certain sum of money to or to the order of a 
certiin person or the hearer of the instrument. 
r lhi* definition differs maternity from the one 
given in the English Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
as the latter requires the order to be addressed 
by one person to another. The first requisite of a 
cheque is, therefore, that it must be an un- 
conditional order in writiog. Thus instruction* 
given orally to a banker to pay a certain 
sum of money cannot be treated as a cheque. 
Again, the writing of a cheque by pencil is 
prohibited by the practice of banking”, tbo only 
general exception known beiDg the cheques drawn 
in pencil by soldiers at the front during the last 
^ or. Secondly, a cheque must contain an uncondi- 
tional order. The word ‘order’, however, need not 
actually figure in the body of the cheque or 
elsewhere. Generally, the order to a banker is 
expressed by the word ‘pay*. An instrument, 
however, in the following form cannot be regarded 
as one containing an order : 


Sir. It. It. Paymaster, please let the bearer h«ve 
seventy rupees , n a place It to my account, and you wtll 
please oblige. , 

'lhea tbo order must be an unconditional one. 
Tliis means that the payment of a cheque should 
not depend upon the fulfilment of any conditions 
cither by the payee or some one else. Instruc- 
tions lo the banker, bow ever f to debit tho amount 
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of the cheque to a particular account, to pay the 
amount for 1 securities which the customer may 
have purchased or request addressed to the payee 
to sign the receipt on the hack of the cheque will 
not make the order a conditional one. Thirdly, 
the cheque must be drawn on a specified banker, 
and not on any other person. Thus the supply 
bills on Government treasuries are noton any other 
person. Thus tho supply bills on GoTcrnment 
treasuries are not cheques, as tho latter arc not 
bankers. The name of the banker must also be 
specified. These .difficulties will, however, be 
obviated by the use of printed cheque forms. 
Though the law does not requite depositors to 
draw cheques on tho printed forms supplied to 
them by tbclr banker, the Utter may lty down a 
general rule that he shall Dot honour cheques 
unless they me drawn on the forms supplied by 
him to the customers. But in the absence of 
sucii an agreement between a banker and bis cus- 
tomers, tho former will have to accept cheques 
drawn on ordinary slips of paper. The advan- 
tages of printed cheque form i are that forgery is 
rendered more difficult as the fo.-ger has to obtain 
one pf the forms supplied by a bank to its customer 
whose signature he wishes to forge, while the 
customer is freed from tLc trouble of dialling 
cheques in the correct form. Again, alterations 
made on printed forms can bo easily detected as 
also the customers can more easily stop the pay- 
ment of a particular cheque drawn on a form 
supplied to him by intimating to the pa} big hanker 
merely the number of tbe cheque. 

Draft drawn by one office of a bank on another 
•aSLce. e«.d be treated «a cheque* is ladle, although, 
it is not so in England, as in that country for a 
draft to be a cheque, it must among other re- 
quisites satisfy tho condition that tho drawer 
and the drawee of tho same are two distinct 
parlies ' and obviously a bank and its branches 
cannot he considered as such* Then the 
_ * Sea Tanoan’s “ Banking Law «cd Practice ta India," 
pages 112 and 113. 


order roust be for the payment of a specified 
amount. A customer may also draw a cheque in 
terms of a foreign currency, tho practice in India 
being to pay the amount in Indian currency 
according to the rate of conversion if one is 
mentioned in the cheque, or failing that, accord- 
ing to the banker’s buying rate of exchange on 
thst day. Lastly, a cheque must be payable on 
demand, though like the word 1 order’ tho terra 
4 on demand ’ need not figure in the cheque. 

We shall now pass on to the consideration of 
certain important precautions which a banker must 
tike before honouring cheques drawn upon hiiu. 
The payment of a cheque by a banker carries 
with it certain risks for tlic latter. In the absence 
of sufficient funds at the credit of the customer or 
au overdraft promised by him, tho banker should 
refuse to honour the cheque. A banker, however, 
should avoid dishonouring a cheque wrongly, or 
else he will be liable to pay damages to his 
customers. The first tiring a banker should do on 
a cheque being presented to him for payment is 
to 6ce whether it is an open or a crossed cheque. 
In uo case should a crossed cheque be cashed at 
the couater, unless when presented by a banker. 
When it is crossed specially to moic than one 
laaker except when crossed to an agent for Iho 
purposes of collection, the banker on whom it is 
drawn should refuse payment, if a cheque crossed 
generally is paid otherniso than to a banker, or if 
a cheque crossed specially is paid to a banker 
other than the banker named or his agent for col- 
lection, being a banker, tho p tying banker 
becomes answerable not only to the drawer, but 
also Incurs liability to the true owner of the 
cheque for any lois he inay sustain owing to the 
cheque having been so paid.t A banker may also 
refuse to honour a cheque which is not drawn on 
him or oa the particular bank office at which it is 
presented, iu the absence of instructions to tbe 

q gee Section 129 of the Negotiable Instruments Act, 
188L ’ ' 
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contrary from the office on illicit it is drawn. He 
should also refuse to honour a mutilated or a torn 
cheque, unless guaranteed by the collecting 
banker or confirmed by the diavrcr. No cheque 
should be honoured unless it is dated, and no post- 
dated cheque should bo honoured before the due 
date, as the drawer lias a right to stop the pay- 
ment during the interval, and as tlin banker can- 
not debit the amount to the account of the customer 
earlier than the ostensible date of the cheque. 
Again, it as a result of honouring a post dated 
cheque before its due date, another cheque drawn 
by the same customer in the interval is dishonour- 
ed by the banker owing to want of sufficient funds, 
the customer will be entitled to claim damages 
for the wrongful dishonour. The pacing banker 
will also forfeit the statutory protection on the 
ground of the payment of the post-dated cheque 
before Its duo date being not in due course. Stale 
and out of-date cheques also should not he 
honoured without confirmation from the drawer. 
In India ordinarily, it is the practice of bankers 
to regard cheques which have been in circulation 
for more than six months as stale ones, though 
e time limit might vary in the different parts°of 


Another precaution which the paying bank 
haste take is with regard to the endorsements c 
‘he cheques presented for payment, In case , 

bearer cheques the hanker need not trouble lrit, 

elf about the s ame . 1„ case of cheques origii 
1 7 Pa f aWc t0 t1le P^ee or bearer, but whit 
were altered into “order** ones, it was brou-' 
mmc to the hankers in India in 1025* that nnd 
ndian law such insttum.uls could be treat. 
’ TO* 1« t. „j coaseqnenlly tbc 

• ”, »'■«“'<> 1" examined „„ ti l „ 

'i" ilh “■*< «f'l» >-«*er» in England by « 
amendment of the law. 7 


In the case of order cheques, r banker must 
sec that the endorsements are in order. Huts if 
a cheque is made payable to * 1C. M. Obctty* or 
order, tlio endorsement will not he. regular if the 
cheque is endorsed ‘It. 51, Chcty,* or if it 
included n courtesy or other title. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to see that the endorsements 
on order cheques arc apparently in order, 
which is not the case when the spelling in the 
endorsement differs from that of the payee's name 
as given in the cheque. As the banker, however, 
cannot obviously bo expected to know the signa- 
tures of tlio payees of the cheques drawn on him, 
he is protected in case of a forged endorsement, 
provided the payment is made in duo course.* 
Section 10 ol the Negotiable Instruments Act 
defines payment in due course ai 


payment In accordance with tlio apparent tenor of the 
Instrument Id good faith nnd without negligence to any 
pereoo lu possession thereof under circumstances which 
. R ??, rd .* reasonable ground for believing that ho 

Is not entitled to receive payment of the amount therein 
mentioned 

Payment of a cheque with an irregular endorse- 
ment is regarded as evidence of the negligence of 
the paying banker, who will consequently ho 
deprived of his statutory protection referred to 
above. After satisfying himself regarding the 
R.bovo points, the paying banker lias to see that 
the cheque which he is required to honour is ono 
signed by his customer or some other person duly 
authorised by him. Tn case the paying banker is 
not supplied with the specimen signature of the 
authorised agent, the cheque cannot be honoured. 
" bile llie banker has to carry out the instructions 
of Ids customers, the former has at the same time 
to safe-guard his own interests. If, therefore, the 
signature on the cheque happens to be different 
from the specimen signature supplied by 'the 
customer, the banker will be justified in returning 
the cheque with a slip bearing the words “Drawer’s 
signature differs from the specimen signature 
supplied — Qf course, if tho banker is sure that 
* See section 83 of the Negotiable Instruments Ad, 1881 
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the signature on tlio cheque is that of his customer 
who has drawn the cheque, he can safety honour 
the cheque as his customer cannot dispute the 
payment on that ground. It may be added that 
the banker has no right to debit the customer's 
account with the amount of a cheque hearing 
forged signatures except in cases where the 
customer has Jed the hanker to believe in 
the genuineness of the signature or when the 
former is a party to the forging of the same. 

Haring considered the position of the paying 
banker, we shall now turn our attention to the 
consideration of the position of the collecting 
hanker. First of all, it must be clearly understood 
that a banker has no protection in regard to the 
collection of open cheques, as the statutory 
protection given to him under section 131 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, is confined to 
cheques crossed be/ore these are neeired by him. 
The reason for thus discriminating between the 
crossed and the open cheques is that while the 
latter can ho collected by customers themselves, 
the former cau only be collected through a hanker. 
To claim the statutory protection, the collecting 
banker has to collect (he amount in good faith 
and without negligence. While good faith on the 
part of bankers is generally presumed, they must 
use all care to avoid the chargo of negligence. 
Thus a banker should not collect an order cheque 
if it Lears "an irregular endorsement, while in tho 
case of per pro endorsements he should see that 
it is made by a duly authorised person. While 
collecting cheques for institutions whose secreta- 
ries are allowed to endorse, care should he taken 
not to collect such cheques for the credit of (heir 
personal accounts. Again, a bauker should »cc 
that a cheque i* crossed before he accepts it for 
collection from a customer. It should also be 
remembered that a collecting banker can claim 
the atatutory protection only for tlmsi* cheque* 
which he collects as an agent, and not for tho«e 
for which he receives payment as holJer for value- 


When he purchases an out-station cheque, and 
gives cash for the same, he is regarded as the 
barer of the cheque, and consequently no pro- 
tection can be claimed for the same. 

As the collection of the cheque must be on 
behalf of a customer, it is necessary to boon- 
Mm can be called a customer. According to the 
Older slew represented by Sir Jahn I’aget, “To 

Constitute a customer, there must bo a recognis- 
able course or habit of dealing iu the nature of 
regular banking business.” According to this, 
two essential conditions were required to be 
satisfied, in order to enable a bank to treat a 
person as its customer. In the tint place, there 
Ulust be a recognisable course or habit of dealing 
iWwtewr tit a beak am! (ha person, ant! ft is 
Probably due to this view that bankers refused 
tc» open new accounts witli crossed cheques given 
f<*r collection. In Iridhruke r.«. "Jotftf,* however, 
Sir. Justice B&illiache said that the relationship 
began as soon as the first cheque was paid 
to, and accepted by the banker for collection. 
Ifi Commissioners of Taxation rs, English, 
Scottish, aiul Australian Dank Ltd ,t the Privy 
Council held that the word customer signifies 
a relationship in which duration U not of 
essence and includes a person who has opened an 
account on the day before paying in a cheque to 
which he has no title. The secoud requirement 
that the dealing must be of a banking nature can 
hi* understood by knowing what arc the different 
kinds of banking activities. Surely, a person who 
buys a postage stamp occasionally from the 
bank’s cashier, or gets change for an iodisa 
currency note, cannot be treated as a cuitomer. 

In this connection it is necessity to remember that 
tb„ banker has to show due diligence in the 
matter of collecting cheques. Thus he must not 
m®k® delay in presenting the cheque and should 
also, in esse of its dishonour, inform hi* customer 
cither on the day of the dishonour, or, at the 
latest, on the following woikirg day. 

* 1913- 13, Common cases, psje 3JS, 
t(UWO) A.C. C-C. 



The Indian Princes and Swaraj 

By Pitot. 11AU1 CHAR AN MUKERJL 

the fourfold demand ltd- will bo nothing sboit of 


C OMMENTING 

vanccd by the Gaekwar of Baroda in a 
gtato banquet given in bonontr of the visit of lbc 
Viceroy, n-., tho cnjojm*nt of autonomy by the 
State* within their harder*, reaped of their treaty 
obligation* by the Government of India, the set- 
ting up of aorae independent court of arbitration to 
which all dispute* between the State* and the 
latter can he referred lo and lastly the enjoyment 
by the State* of an offcUtve voice in the counsels 
of the Empire proportion tie to their importance. 


impossibility. But 
consistent with their principles no other course 
is Irft open to them than lo openly and 
unequivocally profess every sympathy for tho 
subjects of tboic state* who am agitating fur con- 
stitutional reform rng»g-d a* they themselves 
arc In a similar struggle with an irresponsible 
bureaucracy. They would have been tbe .worst 
hypocrites if they have d<mn anything else with a 
\inw to placate the I'rinces whose co-operation 
they need so usdly. 'Ill at would have been 


the SCATEittU:* observes that tho Independ- cutting the ground entirely from under their own 


so- wallahs as well as hot licaded Liberals should 
do well to note these points nnd to concede these 
demands for they all seem to be just and legiti- 
mate. The nationalists also urge no objection to 
these provided that the Princes fir*t of all set 
their own house in order and concede tho just 


feet Moreover, in a free or sctf-governlog India, 
the existence of these autocratic states will be an 
anachronism an l a source nT danger both to the 
Princes and people of India, (or autocracy in the 
state* will not ftil to react on British India in 

- , various ways. These will bo tho plague spots 

demands of their own subject* who hare been from which infection will spread in ail directions, 

loug agiUtmg for the most elementary right* of ' I1 ‘« Brinces will do well to reatiso that the death- 

.**(*,, Tl "” c *° bc "•■d nj> .. see,,- koell ol ..rtocr.ty li.. !„n; l tcB fouo J c J „.l 
nty of life and property , freedom ol .per. I ,„,1 th.t tl.oy sboold Jo well to «d,pt tLem.elrcs to 
*'" 1 “ f oonttitntion.l . s il,,io„. fl, ch.nged cirtnmsuncr.. 


cUiie “ « f “* S “>«» .Uo got .Dottier gri,,. 
.nco, via, 11,1 Ho greeter portion ol tl„ 
of meet of the States ioste.d wi „ g 
for til. well.™ „ r tho people i, ,pr„, „„ 

"V" ’ ‘" J "“”»»»■.■ Tho rulers 

of ».,t irt.tos L „„ „ 0[ , 0 ^ 

T L " “ ** Wj « remiod.ri. 

f here u the g„at„t need of the drawing «,, 


With Ibis proviso, tho nationalist* will bare no 
ohjectlou whatsoever in accepting (ti Ivto (he 
terms of the Piiuces. All other demand* including 
that for an impartial tribunal to which they 
can appeal in caso of difference with the Govern- 
ment of India a* well as their claim to have an 
effective voice in the counsels of the Empire are 
perfectly just nnd legitimate, nnd no nationalist 


a civil list stricllv It-- ° *’ "* i nnu legitimate, nnd no nationalist 

•pool for^o opjsp o'f “ "'" I *“ >0 U.™. 


• ob.psid to ,l„ retniirr, „f ,i, 

»s well as others. Th. British I„d|,„, „„ 

1 ala tho nervousness of these Ptincr. 
.hr. everything 1, h, a . 

... foreshadowed! 

* " ,rt "Hl’Oll the goodwill ,„d oo- 0 p„. 

-ofthoPrioo,,, ,h. establishment 0,7.1" 


lodisn Statesmen 

( .! V ‘r.* n '. f n ' 1 t*rliue-Mlnt»ler» ot Indian States). 
Uestdts helnj „ record of tLe ,„j « cIl , evemcnto 
ot noted Dewans and Prime Ministers of well-known 
Indisn Htates, this book otfers «n Instructive study I u 
tl«e Lvulutioa 0 f Indian butts. l’Hce R*. 3. To Bubs- 
criUra ol tlie “Indian Review." Its. 2 8. 

Sovereign Ri;i(ll . of Indian Prince, 
uy I>r. Tarakansth I)as, m.a. It is an attempt to define 
»Qd to find q solu tion f or t|,|, question. Re. 1. 

G. A. Nstesan L Co., 1’ubliaher*, George Town, Madras. 
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The write* goes o» to **y UutBrWbmteUoi M u «cems generously offered hi* pecuniary assistance in lor 


I not Inconsistent « ilk the open profession of Christian, 
ty, or. at least Uolterianism «liu.t> is aa approach to the 
tigher faith, the people of that persuasion recognising the 
Htthority of Christ as a Teacher and I’rophat, anil oppos- 
ng PoljilieUm and the worship of idols." Surely, Mr. 
Cduor, this Is neither candid nor fair. It hat would be 
said of the liberality of the Catholic who should write 
ibe following paragraph:— The British Govern men I at 
last determined to support the Missionary taiwe hy send- 
ing to India a bishop, for the purpose of converting the 
Retires to Chustianlty, or at least to the Church of 
Englandisni, which is an approach to the higher faith, 
the people o! that persuasion recognising the Athanaslan 
Creed and opposing the abolition of tithes. 

The distinction attempted to be drawn between 
Christianity and Unitarianism is unfair, inasuuith as 
It might equally well pass for a definition of Mohammed- 
anism. Mould that all classes ot Christiana Initiated 
the humility of St Paul, who says, “ If any man trust 
to hlmsetl that he is Christ's, let lino of lumself think 
this again , 1 that he Is Christ's emu so are we Christ's. 

Moreover, a similar argument took place in the 
columns of toother local periodical between Dr. 

V airbridge and a Mr A. J. Jardine, a journalist, 
who was also the librarian of the Cape Town Public 
Library. The periodical in question was called 
the Cams of Good Hope Literary Gazcttf., 
of which Jardina was the Editor. Therein— in the 
issues of May 4 and June 1, 1831, respectively— 
nro to bn witnessed communications regarding 
Raja Ram Moliuo Roy's theological stand-point 
from both angles of tbonght; Jardine being a 
strict fundamentalist in Christian philosophy. On 
the whole, it was more vehement in tone tbgn 
was the discussion in the South African COM- 
MERCIAL Am EUTISGIL 

riien, too, in the towtse of one’s study of the 
literary material at band, we gather that, while at 
Capo Town, Raja Ham Mnbun Roy cemented 
hi* friendships w }tU one or two focal pi emi- 
nent people. This is to be plainly seen 
in the case of Dr. Fair bridge. In the year 
1833, when the Raja Ram Muhin, R 0 y died in 
England, Dr. WubiMge mote a long letter to 
tl»e S. A. Commercial Advertiser, eommeniing 
on his dcatli and prsisew orthy character. When at 
the Cape, Raja Ram Slohun Roy, “ expressed 
to the writer of thi, letter Ins , regret that there 
was ro Unitarian Church in Cape Town, and 


warding so desirahlo an object. In my daily 
intercourse with him, theology was a frequent 
topic of conreisation, and consequently, I had n 
favourable opportunity of knowing his sentiments 
on this important subject. So far from doubting 
his Christianity, I thought his steal amounted 
almost to enthusiasm, for ho talked of visiting 
America, for the sole purpose of having an inter- 
view with that eloquent champion of Christianity, 
Dr. Chinning." In fact, let it be noted, that the 
Unitaiiaa Cbuich has founded in the ‘sixties of 
the nineteenth century, so that Raja Rain Mohun 
Roy was a littlo bit more advanced in tbia parti- 
cular matter than most of the South Africans of 
his generation. 

Apart from this, llaja Ram Mohvvn Roy was 
honoured at Cape Town in other wsyg. For in - 
stance, lie was elected au honorary member of one 
of South Africa’s surliest learned body, which 
included in its membership roll several of the 
greatest scientists of the day. This learned body 
was known as the “South African Literary and 
Scientific Institution ’’ (See the SOUTH AFRICAN 
Quarterly Journal for 18.'S3, vol. 2, page 23). 

He was also one of the fust subscribers to tho 
University of Cape Town, which was established 
in 1828, and is one of the oldest academies of its 
kind in South Africa (Fide THE HISTORY OF TllC 
So tnu African College, by Piof. W. Ritchie, 
vol. 2, page 810.) Recently, this University 
celebrated its centenary, hut no mention was made 
of R»ja Ram Mobna Roj ’a connection with it. 
He is the fuat Indian to be so linked with any 
institution ofleamiiig in South Africa — indeed, tho 
first nou-Enropean to deserve this honour. And 
thus his name shouldbe tieasmed at all times by 
those who uphold India's credit 5n the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

R»j» Ram Mobun Roy’s Speech** & Writings. 
Price It*. 3. T«i Sub*. of tUo Indian Review. R». 2-S, 

G. A. Natesao. & Co , Publiahets, Geofge Tovritj Mast; as. 


The Round Table Conference 

Bv Mm It G. PKADHA.V, 


INDIA has now reached a stage in her 
A struggle for Swaraj, in which it seems 
almost certain that the relations between Great 
Britain and herself will either be permanently 
placed on a satisfactory basis, or strained 
still further with the result that the movement 
for national independence will increase in 
strength. There can he no doubt that the 
decision of His Majesty's Government to hold 
a Round Table Conference to discuss the 
question of constitutional reforms, witti a view 
to formulating proposals to be subsequently 
laid before Pailiament, is a wise one. But 
everything depends upon the terms of refer- 
ence to the Conference, and the success of its 
deliberations. It is obvious that the terms 
must be quite comprehensive ; they must, 
above all, include the question of the immedi- 
ate establishment of responsible government 
and Dominion Status. They must not be 
based on the principle of 'the gradualncss’ 
of progress, of constitutional advance by 
stages or in instalments to be determined by 
Parliament from time to time. The conditions 
and qualifications laid down in the Dcclaiation 
of 1917 and in the preamble to the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, for the full realisation 
of responsible government, must not be 
insisted on ; and the question of the immediate 
e.staMfehraw.'Afc, tespomubfo tojisJ. 

not .be excluded from the purview of the 
Conference. If this question is not included 
in the terms of reference, the Conference is 
foredoomed to failure. Political India will, 
in that case, be perfectly justified in boycotting) 
it just as she boycotted the Statutory Com- 
mission. The assumption that India is not 


yet ripe for full responsible government, and, 
therefore, the scheme of reforms to be for- 
mulated for adoption by Parliament must 
necessarily fall short of it is one which she 
cannot, and will not, accept; and if the Con- 
ference is to enter on its task on this basis, it is 
no use convening it at all, as. in that case, 
leaders of political India will be bound to 
refuse to take part in it. The first condition, 
then, of the success of the Conlerence is that it 
must be quite open to it to consider the ques- 
tion of the immediate establishment of full 
responsible government This is such an 
obvious condition of India's co-operation and 
of the success of the Conference, that it will be 
extremely strange if the question is not includ- 
ed in the terms of reference. 

But this is not the only condition upon 
which the success of the Conference depends. 

It must be a heart-to-heart Conference of 
equals and friends, meeting together to solve, 
in all sincerity and with perfect goodwill 
one of the biggest problems which the British 
Government have to face, upon the satisfactory 
decision of which hang great issues involving, 
not only the well-being, progress and happi- 
ness of three hundred millions of the world's 
population, but also . the supreme ends of 
intei national peace, harmony and solidarity. 

As too£ as India is denied her full political 
status, and, consequently, as she continues 
„to seethe with unrest and disconleut which 
naturally excite foreign ambition, hatred and 
intrigue, international peace is an impossi- 
bility. The great issues involved in the out- 
come of the Conference must be fully and 
keenly realued; and the British Government 
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must be animated by an honest and single- 
minded determination to solve the Indian 
problem once for all, and, thereby, to bring 
peace, contentment and prosperity to a gre?t 
ancient land. The British Government and 
the representatives of the Indian Princes must 
place all their cards on the table; there must 
be the freest and (rankest ex< hange of views ; 
all the difficulties of the problem must be 
courageously faced with the sole desiie of 
overcoming them as far as possible. There 
must he no mental reservations, no desire 
to get the belter of any party, no trace of 
unstraightforward diplomacy, of the Machia- 
vellian spirit or method. Indian political 
leaders are not diplomatists, they are innocent 
of the subtle arts of diplomacy; nor are they 
skilled in the methods of negotiation. The 

conditions which they seek to impose before- 
hand, and the stubbornness which they some- 
Umes show, and which appears so unreason- 
able to the Government and British statesmen, 
are really due to the fear they naturally feel, 
that, n a face-to-face conference, their lack 
of training in the fine arts and methods of 
negotiation may pl ace them at a disadvantage. 
No attempt must be made to take the slightest 
advantage of this lack of training. • . . 

On the other hand, Indian political Indent 
mil! realm the prodigimi, responsibility that 
now rests on them. Assuming that the ter™ 
of reference to the Conference are satisfactory 
it rs their clear duty tojoit, ,, h |te propCT 
spirit, »nd make the best use of the opportu. 
nity they have got or proving a „d jurying 
“* cU “” t0 the immediate grant of res- 
poos'bl. Government ’and Dominion Status. 

l ev r, "«* rotisfactory, 

y 1 ot oourse, be justified, as we have 


already said, in having nothing to do with it. 
But if they are, the policy of non-partici- 
pation will be foolish and suicidal. Nor will 
it be wise to insist on difficult or unneces- 
sary conditions before offering co-operation. 
The dominant question is the immediate 
attainment of Swaraj ; while Swaraj cannot 
wait, every other question, however important 
in itself it may be, can afford to do so. The 
imposition of conditions to which the Gov- 
ernment may not be able to agree, or which 
may add to their difficulties in a Parliament in 
which they have to face a powerful opposition, 
must not be allowed to impair the chances of 
the immediate realization of our political goal. 
Provided that the Conference is permitted 
to consider the question o! the immediate 
attainment of responsible Government, it will 
be a grave blunder on our part, if we do 
not offer the sincerest and most unreserved 
response to the gesture of the Government. 
Political amnesty and other things are bound 
to come afterwards, if the Conference is suc- 
cessful ; it will be a wrong policy to insist 
on them as pre-requisite conditions of co- 
operation. 

The first thing that must be done is to 
adjust our internal differences. It is no use 
appealing to the principle of national self-’ 
determination, and asking the Government to 
act up to it, if India herself will speak 
with many discordant voices. If we cannot 

agree among ourselves, the right of final deci- 
sion must necessarily— no less morally than 
legally— belong to the British Parliament; 
and then to question that right is ridiculous. 
On tiie other hand, if we settle our differ- 
ences, and our representatives, who may 
be invited to the Conference, are able to speak 
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must be animated by an honest and single- 
minded determination to solve the Indian 
problem once for all, and, thereby, to bring 
peace, contentment and prosperity to a gre?t 
ancient land. The British Government and 
the representatives of the Indian Princes must 
place all their cards on the table ; there must 
be the freest and frankest exchange of views ; 
all the difficulties of the problem must be 
courageously faced with the sole desire of 
overcoming them as far as possible. There 
must be no mental reservations, no desire 
to get the belter of any party, no trace of 
unstraighiforward diplomacy, of the Machia- 
vellian spirit or method. Indian political 
leaders are not diplomatists ; they are innocent 
of the subtle arts of diplomacy; nor are they 
skilled in the methods of negotiation. The 
conditions which they seek to impose before- 
hand, and ihs stubbornness which they some- 
times show, sod which appears so unreason- 
able to the Government and British statesmen, 
really due to the fear they naturally teei, 
•hat, in a face-to-face conference, their Jack 
of training In the fine arts and methods of 
negotiation may place them at a disadvantage 
No attempt must be made to take the slightest 
advantage of this lack of training. * * . 

On the other hand, Indian poli tica l ,„dcr» 
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already said, in having nothing to do with it. 
But if they are, the policy of non-partici- 
pation will be foolish and suicidal. Nor will 
it be \Vise to insist on difficult or unneces- 
sary conditions before offering co-operation. 
The dominant qaestion is the immediate 
attainment of Swaraj ; while Swaraj cannot 
wait, every other question, however important 
in itself it may be, can afford to do so. The 
imposition of conditions to which the Gov- 
ernment may not be able to agree, or which 
may add to their difficulties in a Parliament in 
which they have to face a powerful opposition, 
must not be allowed to impair the chances of 
the immediate realization of our political goal. 
Provided that the Conference is permitted 
to consider the question ot the immediate 
attainment of responsible Government, it will 
be a grave blunder on our part, if we do 
not offer the sincerest and most unreserved 
response to the gesture of the Government. 
Political amnesty and oilier things are bound 
to come afterwards, if the Conference Is suc- 
cessful ; it will be a wrong policy to insist 
on them as pre-requisite conditions of co- 
operation. 

The first thing that must be done is to 
adjust our internal differences. It Is no use 
appealing to the principle of national self- 
determination, and asking the Government to 
act up to it, if India herself will speak 
with many discordant voices. If we cannot 
agree among ourselves, the right of final deci- 
sion must necessarily — no less morally than 
legally— belong to the British Parliament; 
and then to question that right Is ridiculous. 
On the other hand, if we settle our differ - 
ences, and our representatives, who may 
be Invited to the Conference, are able to speak 



Have We A Wilberforce To-Day? 

By Mr. N. EASTER BROOK. 


TP Wilberforce were all re to day, what role 
would wo expect to find him playing In 
modem public affairs ? As we read through the 
history of the world, wo find ourselves wondering 
at.the apparent coincidence in the arrival, always, 
of the right man at the right time. To what 
extent the man is the fortunate debtor to circnm- 
stances, and how far circumstances owe their 
greatness to the man is a debatable point, but it 
is an indisputable fact that the one adds lustre to 
the other. To extract one of these historical lives 
from his own period and to plant him down in 
our midst to-day might throw moro light upon 
this statement. 

IVHberforce, at the lime immediately before he 
adopted the cause of the slarcs, was & popular 
member of a wild and pleasnrc-loring society, 
lie was in demand at all the most fashionable 
dinner parlies ; he was a regular attendant at the 
gambling tables so w ell patronised by Fox and 
his friend* ; and was by no means impartial to 
tbc flattering attentions of the somewhat loose 
society ladies of the times. Suddenly, there came 
to him, in the midst of all this revelry the call to 
a more serious life ; his past rose up before him 
as a spectre of wasted gaiety and superflaons 
pleasure. lie became embroiled in the Evan- 
gelical revivals and discovered that he possessed a 
soul having ideals which required nourishment 
and satisfaction. He had already been a Member 
or Parliament for some time, and a close colleague 
of the youthful and brilliant Prime Minister, Pitt. 
Born in the same year, they had come into 
early contact with one soother and thereafter 
had remained intimate friends until the some- 
what premature death of Tilt had separated 

them. 

It was in this walk of life, therefore, that he 
sought satisfaction for the spirit of service which 
possessed him. 


He a'sumed considerable interest in the social 
problems of the day, whole-heartedly *npporting 
the ingenious measures proposed by his colleague 
for the alleviation of the country's financial bur- 
dens, a legacy from ihe disastrous War of American 
Independence. Besides social reconstruction, he 
took an active interest in the Imperial problems of 
the day. When the first rumours of the mal- 
practices of the East India Company reached the 
House of Commons, he gave full scope to the 
strict impartiality of his conscience; and at the 
actual impeachment of Warren Hastings, his wav 
the deciding influence which led lilt to cast his 
vote in support of the charge of corruption. But 
these were not sufficient to satisfy the needs of 
his hungry soul. They only appealed in part to bis 
generous spirit of hamanity. There was some- 
thing much bigger required to bring peace and 
contentment to his restless spirit; something to 
which he could devote his whole bodily and 
spiritual strength. Thus wc have tbc man in 
receptive mood waiting on the alert for the appear- 
aoce of his life’s objective. 

Across the seas, many thousands of miles away, 
there arose a grim picture of helpless blocks of 
Negro humanity ; a prey to the domineering and 
wealth-seeking passions of the wore highly deve- 
loped white races ; spectre of cruelty and torture, 
misery and hopelessness, death and suffering. It 
was at this time that lurid talcs began to perco- 
late their way through to the Lome countries, and 
soon pamphlets made their appearance hearing 
eve-witness descriptions of barbarous oppression. 
lJetnniing missionaries enlisted the support oftheir 
churches ; and thus the first spark of humanity was 
fired within the hearts of the Public who demand- 
ed that ".Freedom" — a word so blessed to them 
should not be the privilege of a few but the birtti- 
fMit of all. Bnt the vested interests of an 
antagonistic oligarchy remained untouched by this 
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cry of the oppressed. Where was the man strong 
enough, brave enough, and noble enough to 
champion the cause, to fight its way through the 
barriers of prejudice and avaricious Imperialism ? 
Was it not natural that the voices of nearly tv. o 
million souls crying out for the services of a 
deliverer should penetrate to the ears of 
one waiting eagerly for the call ? There can 
he no doubt that Wilbei force, with his parliament* 
ary position, liis financial independence, and his 
strength of character was the one man most 
suited (or such a task. 


To what then, wo may ask ourselves, would 
.such a man devote himself weie he to live 
amongst us today? Where would Wilberforco 
find fertile soil for his ideals ; wherein conld lie 
seek work for the energies, and peace for his 
soul? Britain lias her problemr to-day, remark- 
ably similar to those which existed after the Treaty 
»f Variable, la l783-tii,e.aploymea,, 
difficult!.! of t,ad. an j tll , mlllJ 
■oci.1 ipiestioa, ; ,l,e ba, he, politic.l difficulties 

'* Mi * ■” 1 e ot>- To .11 ti,.„ *o 
, “ "’' lbtrf ° ,c ' * 0 . 1,1 .dopt til. „ m , .uitnde 
in In. pievioui life. L. ..„ U tu 
support to whatever meaiure, would appeal to hi, 
ot “™ 1 r ‘o ht . tin actual .olutio. „r 

the ptuliam, to II,. more Bp.r, braiu, „a ined [„ t 
..ch particular ouo. Hot for Id. o.n cl,ampi„„. 
ship he would fook for something with wider 
scope, Something which would be of service to 
b.m.a.ty a, , who!. ,i„„ . p„ fcu ,„ 

section of it, and to which he could apply whole _ 
leartcdly the lofty conception, of his Christian 
principles. 

What uo.„ picture of |h.,am.„ M ,i fcl 
cue hundred year, ago, in day, „„ lmM 
, re,t„ct,a knowledge ... , Ue t . 
from the missionaries’ pamphlets the vivid reali- 
ties of the suffering, of slavery ? We see it read- 
ing to-day of mankind’s suffering through the 
Great AVor. The devouring sharks which followed 


in the wake of the slave ships along the deathly 
'Middle Way,’ would these be more eloquent to 
lilm than the seven million war graves which to- 
day lie scattered round the world? The erica of 
pain, the broken limbs, the scarred flesh, witnesses 
of the slave-drivers’ cruellies, would these shout 
their protests louder than the silent suffering, the 
dismembered bodies, the wrecked lives which even 
now still surround us? "Hie slaves must.be 
happy," said one defending planter, “ for look at 
the ornaments with which they bedeck them- 
selves do these shine more brilliant than 
a Man-of-war or the vain polish of a Military 
Command? In all these playthings of war, he 
would see the same shackles as those which 
bound half-civilised Negroes to the galleries of 
their slave-ships. But now war is the master, 
and mankind its slave. To lead in the work of 
liberation of man from this scourge would bo the 
task to which Wilberforco would devote himself 
to-day. “ Wilberforco and the Abolition of 
Slavery," is our conception of the past; ’* Wilber- 
forco and the League of Nations,’’ would bu that 
of to-day. 

“ Impractical," was the first criticism he met in 
17R7 ; it took him forty-seven years to prove the 
contrary ; and wbat is forty-seven years in the life 
of mankind ? 

‘ The world has always practised slavery in the 
past, bow C au you expect to change hutnaa nature 
in the future ? ” Was another line of attack 
adopted? By bis determination to discover an 
alternative and by his implicit faith, he was able 
to show Low this could be done. 

But the most deadly enemies of all to big 
schemes were those of suspicion and vested 
interests; for oppositionists argued that even if 
Britain were to abolish her slave trade. It was 
uncertain that olher and less scrupulous nations 
would follow her example ; whereas until then” 
Britain had enjoyed the largest share of the trade, 
the market would be left open for her rivals to 
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exploit freely, thus threatening the position site 
held as a first-class power. To combat this 
obstruction, Wilberforce called upon Public opinion 
which be knew he bad ranged behind him in 
support, and by his perseverance and untiring 
persuasion be wore down Parliamentary resist- 
ance. He maintained a vigorous and unceasing 
propaganda both at borne and abroad. It is note- 
worthy that he succeeded in raising the question 
to a position above Party issues, winning over to 
his aide not only Pitt, bnt also the latter’s 
inveterate enemies Fox nod Grenville — a unique 
achievement in those days. It was in 1807 
that the bill for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade finally passed through Parliament, and 
Wilberforee’a faith in the effect of England’s 
example upon the world was soon rewarded. By 
1815, every important nation in the world witli 
the exception of Spain bad pledged itself. Spain 
stood out on account of the capital cost of the 
abolishment to her planters. In 18t7, Wilberforcn 
was able to persuade the British Parliament to 
vote a grant of four hundred thousand pounds to 
compensate these Spanish planters, and by this 
means secured that country's signstnre to tho 
covenant. To obtain this grant to-day when the 
national budget is eight hundred millions sterling 
annually would be a grent achievement in the 
cause of philanthropy; by how much the greater, 
therefore, must we measure the man's efforts a 
hundred years ago when the Budgets were 
scarcely a tenth of this anm ? 

It may here be stated that although America 
signed the Coo vena nt in 18J5, later owing to a 
failure to agree to “ the right of search of ships ” 
she broke away. 

It Is indeed remarkable to draw the parallel 
which exists between the vicissitudes which were 
experienced during all those years of the establish- 
ment of the Abolition of Slavery and its Emanci- 
pation and those which are met with to-day in 
the growth of the League of Nations, The basic 


difficulties of each are similar. Each one is 
accused of impracticability ; each one gires rise 
to difficult problems of international politics; 
each one relies upon the establishment of mutual 
trust between all nations; each one has to combat 
the bogey of vested interests. They were all 
encountered on the previous occasion, and one by 
one overcome by Wilberforee. Publicity and 
propaganda were his chief weapons, supported 
by Lis energy and indomitable faith. 

Have we not therefore, all the symptoms of a 
great epoch before ns to-day, even as a cenlnry 
ago? That the League of Nations is progressing 
nud developing there can be no denying; whether 
or no there is a Wilberforce amongst ns is 
not apparent. Nor can we tell whether the 
advancement of the League of Nations would 
have been more rapid were it to posses* such a 
man as the Emancipator. AH we can do is to 
consider the effects of such a life moving across 
the scenes of tho League to-day. 

Wilberforce’s most poo erlul weapon lay in Ins 
appeals to public opinion ; lie derived his strength 
from the knowledge of its united support. Jt 
seems difficult to believe that with similar tactics 
it would have taken lain nine years to obtain 
Great Britain’s assent to the signing of the 
Optional Clause, one of the main pillars of tho 
Covenant. 

Each launching of a battle-drip in the world 
to-day would sound to him" like the crack of the 
slave-driver's whip ; whilst where is the difference 
between tho conscript of to-day and the slave of 
j-esterday, except that war makes conscripts of us 
all ? Again, we may wonder, what wroufd be the 
attitude of the man to America, the mao, who, on 
the former occasion, presented King Louis with a 
model ot a slave ship made exactly to scale — a 
grim reminder of the miseries which bis countiy 
was inflicting upon a section of mankind ? And 
now America — who, on the previous occasion, was 
the only civilised power of repute to stand out 
from the agreement and to deny the right of 
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cry of ttie oppressed. Where was the man strong 
enough, brave enough, and noble enough to 
champion the cause, to fight its way through the 
barriers of prejudice and avaricious Imperialism ? 
Was it not natural that the voices of neatly two 
million souls crying out for the services of a 
deliverer should penetrate to the ears of 
one waiting eagerly for the call ? There can 
be no doubt that Wilberfoice, with liU parliament- 
ary position, his financial independence, and his 
strength of character was the one man most 
suited for such a task. 


To what then, wo may ask ourselves, would 
,such a man devote himself were lie to live 
amongst us to day ? Where would Wilberfoice 
find fertile soil for his ideals; wherein could he 
seek work for the energies, and peace for his 
soul? Britain hasher problem, to day, remark- 
ably similar to those which existed after the Treaty 
of Versailles in 1783-unemplojment, slums, 
poverty, difficulties of t rad o and the many other 
social questions ; she has her political difficulties 
I *"?• Tu »« ^ese ** may assume 

that Wilbcrforcc would adopt the same attitude as 
»n Ins previous life : Le would give his fall 
support to whatever measures would appeal to his 
sense of moral right, leaving the actual solution of 
the problems to the more expert brains trained for 
particular one. l)ut for his own champion- 
" P ,,C * ,,uU look something with wider 
•eope 5 something which would be of service to 
tarn..,., tl.„ to « p „ lkokr 

, 10 * M «I> «oull , pp I, . Pol8 . 

«W .Biel., 

(“i ’.'hT'- ‘t“ s * ™ ,i1 ' >» *™i~ 

, ’puvklA Hi. .i.i,, 

..sol Ike luflenr;. of .lav.,, ? IVo ... it „„ d . 
In; fo-J.j Of Iiunkioil'i luffe™; t!, r „.i. 
Greal War. He Jetonnn; .k„k> . hich 


in the wake of the slave ships along the deathly 
* Middle Way,’ would these be more eloquent to 
him than the seven million war graves which to- 
day lie scattered round the world? The cries of 
pain, the broken limbs, the scarred flesh, witnesses 
of the slave-drivers’ cruelties, would these shout 
their protests louder than the silent suffering, the 
dismembered bodies, the wrecked lives which even 
now still surround us? “The slaves must be 
happy,” said one defending planter, “ for look at 
the ornaments with which they bedeck them- 
selves”; do these shine more brilliant than 
a Man-of-war or the vain polish of a Military 
Command? In all these playthings of war, he 
would see the same shackles as those which 
bound half-civilised Negroes to the galleries of 
their slave-ships. But now war is the master, 
and mankind its slave. To lead in the work of 
liberation of man from this scouigc would bo the 
task to which Wilberforcc would devote himself 
to-day. “ Wilberforcc and the Abolition of 
Slavery,” is our conception of the past; *' Wilbcr- 
force and tbe League of Nations,” would be that 
of to-day. 

“ Impractical,” was the first criticism he met in 
1787 ; it took him forty-seven years to prove the 
contrary; and what is forty-seven years in the life 
of mankind ? 

“The world has always pi actised slavery in the 
past, bow can you expect to change human nature 
in the fntnro?" Was another line of attack 
adopted? By his determination to discover an 
alternative and by his implicit faith, he was able 
to show how this could be done. 

lint the most deadly enemies of all to his 
schemes were those of suspicion and vested 
interests; for oppositionists argued that even if 
Britain were to abolish her slave trade, it was 
uncertain that other and less scrupulous nations 
would follow her example; whereas until then 
Britain had enjoyed the largest share of the trade, 
the market would be left open for her rival* to 
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exploit freely, thus threatening the position the 
held as a first-class power. To combat till* 
obstruction, Wlberforce called npon 1‘ublie opioion 
which he knew lie had ranged behind him in 
support, and by his perseverance and untiring 
persuasion he wore down Parliamentary resist- 
ance. lie maintained a vigorous and unceasing 
propaganda both at home and abroad. It is note- 
worthy that he succeeded in raising the question 
to a position shore Party issues, winning orer to 
his side not only Pitt, hut also the latter* 
inreteratc enemies Fox and Grenville — a unique 
achievement in those days. It was in IW)~ 
that the bill for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade finally passed through Parliament, and 
Wilberforce’s faith in the effect of England'* 
example upon the worlJ was soon rewarded. By 
1815, every important nation in the world with 
the exception of Spain had pledged itself. Spain 
stood out on account of the capital cost of the 
abolishment to her planter*. In 1817, Wilberforce 
was able to persuade the Ilriliah Parliament to 
vote a grant of four hundred thousand pound* to 
compensate these Spanish planter*, and by this 
means secured that country's sign»tnre to tlio 
covenant. To obtain thl* grant to-day when the 
national budget is eight hundred millions stciling 
annually would be a great achievement in the 
cause of philanthropy ; hy how much the greater, 
therefore, must we measure the man'* effort* a 
hundred years ago when the Budgets were 
scarcely a tenth of this sum ? 

It may here be stated that although America 
signed the Convenant in 1815, later owing to a 
failure to agree to “ the right of search of ships r 
she broke away. 

It is indeed remarkable to draw the parallel 
which exists between the vicissitndes which were 
experienced during all those years of the establish- 
ment of the Abolition of Slavery and its Emanci- 
pation and those which are met with to-day in 
the growth Qf the League of Nations. The basic 


difficulties of each are similar. Each one is 
accused of impracticability ; each one gives rise 
to difficnlt problems of international politics ; 
each one relies upon tlio establishment of mutual 
trust between all nations;. each one has to combat 
the bogey of vested interests. They were all 
encountered on the previous occasion, and one by 
one overcome by Wilberforce. Publicity and 
propaganda were his chief weapons, supported 
hy his rnergy and indomitable faith. 

Have we not therefore, nil the symptoms of a 
great epoch before ns tn-day, cveii as a centnry 
■go? That the League of Nations is progressing 
and developing there can he no denying ; whether 
or no there is n Wilberforce amongst 11* is 
not apparent. Nor can we tell whether the 
advancement of tLc League of Nations would 
have been more rapid were it to possess such a 
roan as the Emancipator. All we can do is to 
consider the effect* of such a life moving across 
the scenes of the League to-day. 

AYilbcrforce’a most pon erful weapon lay in his 
appeals to public opinion ; ho derived his strength 
from the knowledge of its united support. Jt 
seems difficult to believe that with similar tactics 
it would have taken him nine years to obtain 
-Great Britain’s assent to the signing of the 
Optional Clause, one of the main pillars of the 
Covenant. 

Each launching of a battleship in the world 
to-day would sound to him" like ihe crack of the 
slave-driver’s whip; whilst where is the difference 
between the conscript of to-day and the slave of 
yosterday, except that war makes conscripts of us 
all ? Again, we may wonder, what would be the 
attitude of tho man to America, the man, who, on 
the former occasioo, presented King Louis with a 
model of a slave ship made exactly to scale — a 
grim reminder of the miseries which his country 
was inflicting upon a section of mankind ? And 
now America — who, on the previous occasion, was 
the only civilised power of repute to Stand out 
from the agreement aod to deny the right of 
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freedom to those unhappy slaves ; America, whose 
flag lor oyer forty years was the one recognised 
emblem under which a alaveship could ply its 
trade with safety; would it be necessary for him 
to-day to remini her people of this, to ask them 
if it was their desire to repeat that chapter in their 
nation’s history ? 

Economically, we know, the League is making 
strenuous effoits in order to secure some degree 
ol international co-operation, but progress is not 
very rapid. We may enquire whether greater 
success would hare rewarded the efforts of the 
man who persuaded each nation in turn to aban- 
don one of its most lucrative trades ; to inspire in 
each one that mutual trust so ns to enable it to rely 
upon each other's goodwill and commercial 
intergrity. 

And finally, the rising generation, the lives 
to whom the horrors d war are now nothing but 
historical records and the anecdote* of parents, 


would he not see the necessity lor a revi- 
sion in national education ; so to train youth 
as finally to eliminate war and its vain glorie3 
from its maturing mind? Is not international 
co-operation equally essential on this point? The 
recent Iloy Scout Jamboree, the celebration of the 
coming of sge of the movement, has brought to 
the fore the possibilities of the cultivation of an 
international outlook throughout the youths of the 
world; would Wilberferco allow tills significance 
to slip by untouched ? 

These are n few of the backgrounds over which 
we may visualise this remarkable personality 
moving to-day. That the play aud its characters 
already exist there is no denying, but whether or 
not the leading role is absent, we can only con- 
jecture. 

Wilberforce led the whole world in the struggle 
for humanity one hundred years ago ; is there such 
a man amongst us to-day ? 
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1 THE HEART’S DOOR 

ft BY 

| Jilt- CYRIL MODAK. . 

g Stand at the door of my heart all alone, 

ft ’\ ra P l in th« cloak of the night; 

g Listen to what these fond f.incirs bemoan, 

g Spirit of sweetest delight ! 

ft Silently stand at the door and o’erlicar 

ft Love-thoughts of you that are speaking, 

& Longings that whisper yonr namo very dear, 

ft Sorrow* for you that are shrieking. 

1 DatVness will hide you, and no one shall see 

ft «bo at my doo.step is standing; 

ft Only your pulse all aflalter may be, 

ft i our pride .its plumage expanding ! 

ft Open the door, if you please, then, my dear ! 

ft J'?* er an ^ 0D jour throne : 

ft Jn to delicious to feel you are near, 

ft To worship you, Lore, all alone l 
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THE LITTLE CLAY CART 


Bv Dr. S. K. De, M.A., DLrrr., (London), 
University 


'"‘["''HERE lived in Ujjayini a young man of 
* breeding and refinement, named Charu- 
datta, who was by profession a wealthy 
merchant but by birth a high-souied Brahmin. 
By the qualities of large-heartedness, nobility 
and uprightness, as well as by his culture and 
good taste, he had won the admiration and 
respect of the whole city, but his princely 
liberality . had in course of time reduced him 
to extreme poverty ; for, never was a needy 
man turned from his door, and he had adorn- 
ed the city of Ujjayini with mansions, cloisters, 
parks, temples, pools and fountains. Desert- 
ed by all in his adversity and disillusioned, 
he would have abjured the world and sought 
the hermitage, but that his noble and faithful 
wife Dhutadevi, his little son Rohasena and 
his whole-hearted friend Maitreya had cheer- 
fully shared his poverty and distress. Of his 
large train of retainers, only two remained In 
his old and decayed house, the maid Radanika 
and his personal servant Vardhamanaka. 

One night, after Charudalta had finished 
his evening devotions, he said to Maitreya : 
"Friend, I have made my offerings to the 
household deities. Will you now go and 
offer sacrifice to the Divine Mothers at the 
place where the four roads meet ? ” “ Not I, 

indeed," replied Maitreya, “ you have worship- 
ped the gods, but have they been gtacious to 
you ? What is the use of worshipping ?” “Speak 
not profanely”, said Charudatla, “it is the 
duty of every householder.” * No, I am not 
going", replied Maitreya doggedly, “you must 
send somebody else. Poor Brahmin that I 
urn, treeryViririg goes wrong w'rfn me', Vi rs Vfot 
a reflection in the mirror, the right side be- 
comes the left, the left becomes the right.” 
At that hour of the evening, even the king’s 
highway was not safe, — such was the state 
of law and order prevailing in the city I 
Courtesans, rogues, bawds, gamblers, thieves, 
political schemers and royal favourites were* 
abroad; and how could a timid Brahmin like 
Maitreya go out alone ? At last, on the assur- ' 
ance that Radanika would accompany him 


of Dacca. 

with a light, Maitreya opened the front door 
and came out. 

Suddenly the lamp went out. Near the 
door, under the cover of falling darkness, was 
standing for shelter the unfortunate Vasanta- 
sena, a famous courtesan of Ujjayini. She had 
put out the light with her skirt and entered, 
silently and unperceived, into the house. In 
confusion, Radanika waited, while Maitreya 
went back to re-light the lamp. 

Who in Ujjayini did not know Vasantasena 
for her grace, dignity, wealth and beauty, and 
who, except a cowardly, ignorant and brutal 
wretch like the king’s brother-in-law, Sams- 
thanaka, did not honour her ? Strange as it 
may seem, it was possible in that ancient 
society to be a courtesan and yet retain self- 
respect. As in the Athens of Perikles, so in 
ancient India, the courtesan was not without 
accomplishments; she possessed wealth, 
beauty and power, as well as literary and 
artistic taste, and occupied an important 
position in social life. Men of wit, culture and 
rank did not disdain her society, and this 
contact probably saved her from degradation. 

AH this, however, did not prevent the king’s 
brother-in-law Samsthanaka, a man of 
depraved and despicable character, from 
attempting to win her person by cunning and 
gold. His position as (he king’s brother-in- 
law and his wealth made him believe that he 
could do whatever he liked ; but Vasantasena 
had never been mercenary, and, as she was 
universally honoured, he did not dare to use 
force. In spite of his association with 
xxrari/tarb of feswivag vwi V/fcd 

skill only in perfidy and deceit. All Ujjayini 
hated and feared him for his ignorant conceit 
and brutal lust, and it was no wonder that 
Vasantasena found his attention most unwel- 
come. 

That evening Vasantasena had been abroad 
in the street accompanied by her servants, who 
however had fallen behind. Taking this 
opportunity, Samsthanaka, with his profligate 
followers, had pursued her, 'and made the most . 
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degrading and insulting offers of love- Frighten- 
ed and disgusted, she tried to repulse them, 
assuring them proudly that it was merit alone, 
and not brutal violence, which inspired n 
woman’s love. In vain did she offer them her 
jewels and her ornaments to make them desist, 
and in vain did sire attempt to fly from them 
like a timid deer. In the course of the pursuit, 
however, they came near the good merchant’s 
house. Her profligate pursuers tiius uninten- 
tionally befriended her by bringing her for re- 
fuge to the very door of the great Charu latta, 
of whom she had heard so much, whom she 
had once seen in the park where Kama's 
temple stood, and was now destined to play 
such an important part in Iter life. 

Eluding Samslhanaka and his associates 
under cover of daikness. she slipped unper- 
ceived into the house ; and Ciiarudatla, mis- 
taking her for the maid Radanika, bade her 
enter. Losing sight of her, Samslhanaka 
caught hold of the waiting Radanika by mis. 
take, but Maitreya came up presently to the 
rescue, and reprimanded him severely for his 
rudeness The cowardly Samslhanaka was 
naturally afraid of Charudatta s eminent 
Virtues, but he would not go away without 
finding Vasantasena, His wiser courtier, 
however, advised him to depart. “ To hold 
ahorse” he said “you need a rein, and to 
hold an elephant, you require a chain. To 
hold a woman, you must use a heart, and if 
you have not one, it is wise to go away in 
peace . Reluctantly but with a great deal of 
bravado, Samslhanaka left, pronouncing a 
threat of revenge if Charudatta did not hand 
over Vasantasena to him. 

All this happened outside the house. 
Charudatta was sitting inside in the dark room 
when the frightened Vasantasena entered. 
Not knowing what had happened, and mistak- 
ing her for Radanika, he gave her his cloak to 
cover up little Rohasena lest the child be 
chilled by evening dews. Vasantasena, find- 
ing the garment scented with jasmine-flowers, 
said to herself: “His youth does not indeed 
show indifference 1" Finding her still silent 
and motionless, Charudatta again bade her 
enter the inner apartments, but remembering 
her ignoble profession, she could only sigh to 


herself: "Alas, my misfortune gives me no 
admission Inside.” “ Come now, Radanika, 
will you not even answer ?" cried Charudatta 
In sadness and Impatience, still overwhelmed 
by his own sense of poverty which made him 
think that even his maid was slighting htm. 
Rut Maitreya and Radanika having come up 
in the meantime, he perceived his mistake and 
exclaimed: "Then who Is this? I have 
degraded her by the touch of my garment. 

“ Degraded!” repeated Vasantasena to herself 
“ no, exalted !" Charudatta was wondering 
who the half-veiled lady might be, like the 
waning moon half-hidden hy the autumnal 
clouds ; but die next moment he checked 
himself in his Impertinent curiosity: "She 
must be another man’s wife, not meet 
for me to gare on her”, Maitreya, who had 
learnt of her identity from Samslhanaka, 
soon enlightened him. "What, this is 
Vasantasena !** exclaimed Charudatta ; and 
not being insensible to love, he sighed over his 
declining fortunes for his inability to give 
expression to the thoughts ol love which arose 
spontaneously in him. “ Let my desire”, Jhc 
said to himself, “ sink suppressed in silence, 
like the wrath of a coward which he dares not 
utter." Rut with his innate gallantry, he felt 
he had done wrong in greeting the charming 
lady as a servant, and begged of her to pardon 
him for the unwitting offence done to her by 
his mistake. " It is I who have offended by 
this unseemly intrusion, I bow my head to 
seek your forgiveness”, she replied. 

It was a case of love at first sight for both of 
them, but for the first time Vasantasena was 
really in love. Witty and wise, disillusioned 
and sophisticated, she had yet a heart of 
romance, and her love was true and deep 
even iu a social position which made such a 
feeling difficult. Very sadly she realised that 
the woman who admitted the love of many 
men was false to them all. Much .wealth and 
position she had achieved by an obligatory 
and hereditary calling, but her heart was 
truly against it, and it brought her no happi- 
ness. Her maid Madanika, brought up in the 
usual tradition, disapproved of her falling in 
love with a poor man. "But, lady," she pro- 
tested, “ it is said that Charudatta is very poor- 
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“ Hence do I love him more,” replied her 
mistress. “ A courtesan whose heart is fixed 
on a poor man is hardly to be censured by the 
world." “ Yet, lady, said Madaniha, with 
mild remonstrance again, “ do the bees, 
greedy Tor honey, swarm in the mango-tree 
after it has shed its blossoms?** “Therefore 
are they called greedy wantons”, replied Va- 
santasena. The breath of the new emotion, 
which had now come to her, quickened all her 
deeper and nobler instincts into a pervading 
flame, and burned tn ashes her baser self. 

But, like a truly awakened woman, she was 
embarrassed in the presence of Charudatta 
at their first unexpected meeting, and felt that 
she could tarry no longer. In order that this 
meeting should not be the last, she wanted 
some excuse to come back again. After a 
little thought, she said : •' If truly I have found 
favour in your sight, sir, l should be glad to 
leave my jewels in your house. It was for the 
sake of these jewels that those scoundrels 
followed me." "But”, replied Charudatta 
“ this house is hardly suited for the trust.” 

" You mMake, sir,” she smiled in reply 
“treasures are entrusted to men, and not to 
houses.” What more could Charudatta say? 
Thejewels were left in trust Charudatta then 
accompanied her through the dark streets and 
saw her safely home. 

Charudatta, In his, prosperous days, had a 
servant, named Samvahaka, whose duty was 
to massage his master. After Charudatta’s 
decline in fortune, Sarr.vahaka’s occupation 
was gone, and he took to desperate gambling. 
But luck was against him; and one day, which 
happened to be the very next day after the 
meeting of Charudatta and Vasantaseca, he . 
fled from the gambling house and concealed 
himself from his creditors in a deserted 
temple, only to be soon discovered by the 
master of the gambling house, Mathura and a 
gambler, both hardened and pitiless sinners, 
who demanded of him ten gold pieces which 
he had lost to them. An altercation ensued, 
ending in quarrel and violence. At this point, 
a clever rogue, Darduraka, who was passing 
by, appeared on the scene, and taking pity on 
the much-harassed fellow-gambler Samvahaka, 
engaged the gambling master and his com- 


panion in an angry discussion, during which 
Samvahaka managed to escape into Vasanla- 
sena's bouse, which stood nearby, just at the 
moment when Vasantasena bad been conless- 
ing to her maid Madanika her love for Charu- 
datta. When she learned that Samvahaka had 
once served Charudatta, she received him with 
honour and compassion and paid his gambling 
debts. Overwhelmed by her kindness and 
full of self-pity, the grateful Samvahaka at 
last resolved to tuni a Buddhist monk. 

The same night Charudatta and Maitreya 
went to a concert to listen to the charming 
songs of one Rebhila. Charudatta was by no 
means an austere or self denying man, a mere 
paragon of virtue, but he was a perfect man 
of the world, who did not disdain gambling, 
nor shared his friend Maitreya’s bias against 
the courtesan, and loved literature, art and 
music. His great virtues were softened by the 
milk of human kindness In spite of his 
slender means, his love of music made him go 
to the concert, which he eiqo>ed with keen ap- 
preciation. They came home after midnight, 
and, greatly tired, went to sleep. Vasentasena's 
treasures were still in the house ; and Maitreya 
was charged, before he went to sleep, to keep 
the gem-casket safely by his side. After a while, 
a needy and skilful thief, named Sarvilaka, 
broke into the room, in which Charudatta and 
his friend were sleeping, by making a hole in 
the rickety wall. This Sarvilaka, a Brahmin 
by birth and a man of some education, was a 
friend of Darduraka, like whom lie had turned 
into a clever and daring man about town. He 
had, in the meantime, fallen in love with 
Vasantasena’s maid Madanika and wanted to 
marry her. Reduced to poverty and reckless 
life, he had at last resolved to acquire by theft 
the means of buying her freedom. He was 
not aware, however, that he was breaking into 
the house of the poor Brahmin, for whom even 
a low-down thief like him cherished great res- 
pect. In the morning, Charudatta and his 
friend woke to find the casket and the thief 
gone. It affected the good merchant deeply, 
inasmuch as it affected his honour, for who 
would now believe the truth about the theft? 
Powerless poverty was doomed to wake sus- 
picion.- Radanika, avho had first detected the 
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theft, went to inform Charudatta’s wife of the 
disaster, but assured her mistress that both her 
master and his friend were unhurt, and that 
only the ornaments left by the courtesan had 
been stolen. '‘Girl," replied the wife sadly, 
“how can you say that my lord is uninjured ? 
Better he were injured in body than in char- 
acter. For, now the people ol Ujjayini will 
say that my lord himself committed the crime 
because of his poverty.” To save her 
husband's honour, the good wife, a noble and 
gentle lady noilliy of her husband, sent him 
her pearl necklace which she had received 
from her mother s house. When Charudatta 
was told of this, he exclaimed with humbled 
pride: “What, my wife takes pity on me? 
Alas, now I am, poor indeed ! " But if Ins 
change of fortune had made him bitter, it had 
not debased his mind ; it had only taught him 
to take things at their right value. Soon he 
realised the nobility which prompted his wife’s 
offer, and said to Maitreya : “ But no, I am not 
poor ; for I have a wife whose love outlasts 
mywe«Hh, d, j, 1 in thee I have a friend who 
I, faithful to ran through good and evil ; and I 
have truth and honour which noucht can take 

away. Maitreya, take the necklace, and go to 
Vasantasena. Tell her in my name that we 
have gambled away the gem-casket, forgetting 
it was not our own, and that we trust she will 
accept this necklace in its place™ Bu, ft" 
sagacious Maitreya, with hia dog-like faithful 
ness was uneasy and suapicious. He took 

you must not give away this neckw H 


Madanika's enquiry as to how a poor roan 
like him could come by the gems, he had to 
confess to her the facts concerning the theft of 
the casket. Madanika was horrified. “Oh, 
Sarviiaka," she said “ for a mere nothing — for 
a woman— you have risked two things." What 
things ?" asked Sarviiaka, somewhat puzzled. 

“ Your life and your character," replied the 
honest girl. When he showed her the jewels, 
she could recognise them as those which her 
mistress had left at Charudatta’s place. Sarvi- 
iaka now felt truly ashamed, but lie could “ 
not, even if he desired, restore the gems to the 
good man, for that act would be inconsistent 
with prudence. On Madanika's advice, he 
then pretended to be a servantof Charudat- 
ta’s and sought to restore the jewels to 
Vasantasena. But, in the meantime, 
coming in search of Madanika, Vasanta- 
sena had been an unwilling listener to the 
whole conversation. Her own recent 
experience of love and her innate nobility of 
character made her feel for the poor lovers, 
and appreciate the daring of the man and the 
honesty of the maid. She accepted the 
casket without telling them anything, but as 
Sarviiaka was turning to leave, she said to him 5 
“Sir, will you undertake a return comfnis- 
sion of mine ?”. Sarviiaka naturally hesitated, 
for lie could not, in the circumstances, carry 
back any message to Charudatta. “And this 
commission is — ?" he faltered. “ You will 
be good enough to accept Madanika ", replied 
Vasantasena quietly to the astonished man. 

" Madam, I do not understand," he faltered 
again. “ But I do," replied Vasantasena. 
“Charudatta told me that I was to give 
Madanika to the man who should return these 
jewels. You are therefore to understand that 
he makes you a present of her. 1 ’ “ Ah, ‘she 
sees through me," said Sarviiaka to himself, 
but he blessed Charudatta’s name' and was 
grateful to her for making Madanika a freed 
woman. 

They left with happiness in their hearts, but 
on the way they received hints of an impend- 
ing political revolution. Those were days of 
stirring deeds, and the private affairs of the 
lovers became curiously linked with a politi- 
cal intrigue which involved the city and the 
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kingdom. King Palaka had been despotic and 
cruel, and the wanton acts of his brother-in- 
law Samsthanaka had also made the people 
discontented, A soothsayer had declared that 
a young herdsman, named Aryaka was to 
become king. Believing in this prophecy and 
alarmed thereat, king Palaka had taken the 
innocent herdsman from his hamlet and 
thrown him into prison. This Aryaka happen- 
ed to be a friend of Sarvilaka’ s , and as soon 
as Sarvilaka left Vasantasena’s house with 
Madanika, this news reached him. In spite 
of poor Madanika's entreaties, he leaped out of 
the bullock cart which was carrying them, 
directing his servant to reach h«s newly-made 
bride to the house of his friend Rebhila. 
Sarvilaka departed, vowing not only to release 
his friend Aryaka but also to hasten the revolu- 
tion to place Aryaka on the throne. 

In the meantime, Maitreya came to Vasanta- 
sena's palace to hand over the pearl necklace 
as a recompense for the gem-casket lost by 
Charudatta. Unaware of the circumstance 
that Sarvilaka had in the meantime brought 
back the casket, strangely, to its real owner, 
Maitreya delivered his message. Much amused 
and pleased, Vasanfasena said to herself : " It 
was stolen by a thief, and he is so proud that 
he says he gambled it away. I love him for 
that.” She accepted the necklace with plea- 
sure, in order to use it as a pretext to see 
Charudatta once more, and said to Maitreya : 
“Sir, pray tell the worthy gambler Charu- 
datta in my name that I shall pay him a visit 
this evening.” The suspicious Maitreya 
thought that the greedy courtesan was not 
satisfied with the pearl necklace and wanted to 
get more out of Charudatta in redemption of 
the pledge. 

The same evening, duiing a heavy storm, 
Vasantasena reached Charudatta’s house. She 
brought with her the gem-casket, and after dis- 
covering It and explaining how she had come 
by it, she gently rebuked him for the distrust 
shown of her by sending the pearl neck- 
lace instead. The Storm and rain increasing 
in violence in the meantime, she was compell- 
ed to spend the night at Charudatta’s house. 
Charudatta had now realised the nobility of 
her character, her generosity, and the depth 


and truth of her love, and he came to love her 
in return with an equally deep and tender 
affection. 

The next morning, when the maid came to 
wake her up, it appeared ail so strange to 
Vasantasena herself. She could hardly be- 
lieve that she, an outcast of society, had been 
able to win the lor-e of the great Charudatta, 
the ornament of Ujjayini, and asked half- 
incredulously of the maid if all that were true. 
“ What l did I find my way into his inner 
apartments She enquired of the maid. 
“ Not only that," replied the maid “ but into 
everyone's heart." Bit Vasantasena was still 
afraid lest she had been a source of trouble to 
Charudatta. “ I fear his household is vexed," 
she asked with deep concern. " They will be 
vexed,” replied the maid "only when — ” 

“ When ” i She interrupted anxiously. 

“ When you will depart ”, replied the 
maid. Vasantasena was still wearing the 
pearl necklace which Charudatta had given 
her. Now she took it off, and sent it 
through the maid to Charudatta’s wife 
with the message: “Worthy Charudatta’s 
virtues have won me, made me his slave, and 
therefore your slave also. So let this neck- 
lace be the ornament of your neck, to which 
it rightly belongs.” But the dignified wife 
returned the necklace, saying that it was not 
proper for her to take the necklace with which 
her husband had favoured Vasantasena in his 
affection, and that the only ornament she 
valued was her husband. Nevertheless, both 
Charudatta and his wife, as well as his whole 
household, inclusive of the suspicious but 
well-meaning Maitreya, had now recognised 
the truth and pity of her great love and 
realised how much it would mean to her if her 
love were legalised. 

Vasantasena now met for the first time 
Charudatta’s little son, Rohasena. She found 
the child peevish, because he had now only 
a little clay cart to play with, Instead of finer 
toys. A great affection and pity overwhelmed 
her heart, and she said to herself : “ To think 
that this little child lias to suffer because others 
are wealthy? Ah, mighty Fate, the destinies 
of men, uncertain as the water-drops which 
fall upon a lotus-leaf, seem to thee but play- 
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things 1” She was fascinated by the lovely face 
of the petulant child, which was very like his 
father s,* and stretched out her anus in that 
great hunger for motherhood which had been 
denied to*her : " come, my little son, embrace 
me”. Naturally suspicious, the child asked of 
his maid : “ Who is she, Radaniha ?" Vasan- 
lasena replied coavingly: “A slave of your 
fathers, purchased by his meats", which 
statement Radanika hastened to modify tact- 
fully by saying, “ This lady is your mother, 
child." “ Away," replied the child, “ you tell 
me untruth, Radanika. How can she be my 
mother when she wears such fine things?" “My 
child", said Vasanlasena, ashamed and in 
tears, ** your innocent lips can say terrible 
things ?’’ She took off her ornaments and said 
tearfully : “ Now I become your mother. You 
take these trinkeU and have a gold cart made 
for you." “ Go away,” said the child again 
“ I will not take them, you cry at parting with 
them.” Wiping away her tears and smiling, 
she filled the toy clay cart with her jewels and 
said : “ I weep no more. Go, darling and 
play. There’ you must have a little gold 
cart to play with." Vasantasena’s love bad now 
made her realise the emptiness of riches and 
the fulness of a pure and tender affection. 

Vardhamanaka now came and informed 
Vasantasena that he was waiting at the side- 
door with a covered cart to take her to the 
old flower garden, named Puspakarandaka, 
where Charudatta, who had left early in the 
morning, was waiting for her. While Vasanta- 
sena was getting ready, Vardhamanaka went 
back with his cart to fetch some cushions 
which he had forgotten. In the meantime, a 
comedy of errors happened, which nearly 
ended in tragedy. Samsthanaka's servant 
Sthavaraka had been directed by the master 
to take a bullock-can to him at the same old 
garden, which was the property of the king’s 
brother-in-law. The highway having been 
blocked by villagers’ wagons, he had stopped 
his cart at the side-door ol Chamdatla’s 
orchard and had gone for a moment to put his 
shoulder to the wheel of another cart which 
had got stuck in the mud, Finding Sthava- 
raka's cart at the side-door, Vasantasena en- 
tered it without knowing : and without know- 


ing also Sthavaraka, coming bade, drove it on, 
thas cruel fate conspiring to put Vasantasena 
once more into the hands oCSamsthanaka. 

Unaware of what had happened, Vardha- 
manaka came back with Charudatta s cart 
and waited at the side-door. Soon he 
heard some one entering the covered cart 
with the tinkling of anklet-rings, and 
flunking that it was Vasantasena he also drove 
on towards the garden where Charudatta was 
waiting. But it was Aryaka who had surrepti- 
tiously entered the cart. With the help of his 
good friend Sarvilaka, the young herdsman, 
who had been imprisoned by king Palaka, had 
just broken jail, killed the jailer, half broken 
his fetters, escaped and run away. There was 
great excitement in the city over the prisoner’s 
escape, and police constables were running 
about every where in search of him. He 
managed to elude them alt and concealed 
himself near the side-door of Charudatta’s 
house. Finding Vardhamanaka’ s empty cart 
presently driving up, he sought in it a 
temporary hiding-place, his half-broken prison- 
chains having caused the tinkling sound which 
deceived Vardhamanaka. As Vardhamanaka 
was getting up his bullocks to go, two police 
officers, in search of Aryaka, walked up aDd 
stopped the cart on the road side. On being 
informed that it was Charudatta’s cart con- 
veying Vasantasena to the Puspakarandaka's 
garden, one of the officers Chandanaka would 
let it pass, Charudatta’s name acting as a magic 
charm ; but the other officer Viraka became 
suspicious and would not let the cart go 
without inspection. After some discussion, 
Chandanaka, agreeing to inspection, entered 
the cart and looked about Aryaka immediate- 
ly threw himself at his mercy, and Chandanaka, 
a softer-hearted man, agreed to protect him. 
But Chandanaka’s report after inspection that 
all was well could not convince Viraka. To 
save his protege in the cart, to whom he had 
given his word, Chandanaka contrived an 
angry discussion and quarrel,, which ended in 
his maltreating his brother officer and allowing 
Aryaka to escape in Charudatta’ s cart. Now 
that he had an enemy in Viraka. the Chief 
Constable and king’s favourite, Chandanaka 
made up his mind to throw in his lot with the 
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revolutionaries, headed by Sarvilakn. In the 
meantime, Vardhamanaka drove up the cart, in 
which Aryaka Jay hidden, to the park where 
Charudalta was awaiting Vasantasena im- 
patiently. To their amazement, Maitreya and 
Charudalta discovered the fugitive in the cart ; 
but as Aryaka related his story and sought his 
protection, Charudatta removed his fetters, 
promised his friendship, lent him the cart 
to escape, and left the park immediately 
lest he should arouse the suspicion of royal 
officers. 

Samsthanaka's servant, on the other hand, 
drove up to another part of the same park his 
masters cart which Vasantasena had entered 
by mistake. To his amazement, famstha- 
naka's courtier, who had gone forward, dis- 
covered Vasantasena sitting happy in the cart, 
and at first thought that she had come of her 
own accord to favour the king's brother-in-law. 
Bnt when he learned of her mistake concern- 
ing the cart, he realised her peril and tried to 
shield and save her from the brutal and ignor- 
ant Samrtbanaka. Samsthanaka himself was at 
first greatly flattered that Vasantasena should 
herself come and visit him ; but very soon 
Sthavaraka disillusioned him by relating the 
story of the mistake, and Vasantasena in her 
turn spurned him with her foot in disgust, 
thereby rousing his fierce anger. His sense of 
his own importance was outraged by Vasanta- 
sena's scorn Tul repulse; and, passion-blind, he 
threatened to kill her for despising his proposi- 
tion and for kicking him with her foot. But 
both Sthavarnka and the courtier refused to aid 
and abet him in his cowardly and brutal design 
of murdering in cold blood an innocent and 
helpless woman. Sthavaraka was a simple and 
God-fearing man who was not easy to win 
over. The courtier was a man of good taste 
and breeding who, despite his loose life and his 
dependence on his patron, did his best to 
check Samsthanaka’s intended violence. Very 
artfully the cunning scoundrel pretended to 
grow calm, managed to get rid of his follow- 
ers by deceit, and then seizing Vasantasena 
alone, began to persecute her again with his 
shameful proposals. She repulsed him with 
great spirit and with a fearlessness bom of her 
new Jove for Chsrudstta, When Samsthanaka 


in his anger taunted her as the inamorato of a 
beggarly Brahmin, she was not ashamed but 
retorted with perfect courage : '* Delightful 
words I Pray proceed, for you speak my 
praise.” “ Just let that son of a slave rescue 
you now,’’ said Samsthanaka with a sneer, to 
which she replied with great coolness : “ He 
would have rescued roe if he were here." 
Growing furious, Samsthanaka took her by the 
throat; she would not scream for help, for it 
would be a shame that Vasantasena's helpless 
cry should be heard loudly outside, but 
she would remember her beloved Charudalta 
and bless his name. “ What, still dost thou 
repeat th.it rascal’s name?" snarled Sams- 
thanaka, blinded by rage, as he strangled her 
but on the verge of imminent death, the name; 
of Charudulla was still on her lips, and she 
murmured in a struggling tone : “ My homage 
be to Charudalta ! " 

When Sthavaraka and the courtier returned, 
Samsthanaka tried to deceive them ; but, 
they soon discovered the horrible facts. He 
offered bribes to the courtier and then tried to 
lay the deed to his charge. Disgusted and 
horrified, the courtier cursed him : and finding 
that it would be folly to remain there any 
longer, lie also made up his mind to leave his 
patron and join the conspirators, Sarvilaka, 
Chandanaka and the rest. The poor Sthava- 
raka was put in irons on the palace-tower by 
his wicked master. 

To cover up his own guilt and to complete 
his mean revenge on Charudatta, Samstha- 
naka now formed the plan of going to court at 
once and lodging a complaint that the 
meichant Charudalta had enticed Vasantasena 
into the old paik Puspakarandaka and stran- 
gled her there for her money. The next day 
the court sat for the trial; and Charudalta, who 
could not yet believe that such a thing could 
happen was summoned to answer the terrible 
accusation of Samsthanaka. In the course of 
the trial, it appeared from the evidence of 
Vasantbasena’s mother (who, however, refused 
to bear witness against Charudatta) that 
Vasantasena had spent the night ol the storm 
at Charudatta’ s house ; while Viraka, who had 
come to court to testify to the escape of 
Aryaka and to lodge his complaint against 
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Chandanaka, gave evidence that she had left 
Charudatta’s house the next morning w 
Charudatta s cart to meet the latter at the park. 

It was also proved that there had been a 
straggle at the park, which apparently ended 
in the murder of a woman, for the body of a 
woman, torn by wild beasts, was found there. 
The judge, a sympathetic man, was still re- 
luctant to believe that stain of any kind could 
attach to Charudatta s reputation; for it was 
extraordinary that he, whose liberality was well 
known.throughout Ujjayin't and whose sense 
of honour once made him. send to Vasantasena 
a necklace of pearls in place of stolen jewels, 
should now for a mere trifle — for her money — 
murder a helpless woman whom he loved. 
Was it possible that Charudatla was the man 
who could repay a woman's love with blood ? 
But at this moment something happened which 
turned the circumstantial evidence still more 
against Charudatta. 

Maitreya had been commissioned by Charu- 
datta to go to Vasautasena’s house and return 
the jewels which she in her affection had given 
to Rohasena for the making of a gold cart. 
But on the way to her house, Maitreya heard 
the alarming news that Charudatta had been 
summoned to court. Without any delay he 
rushed into the court room, and on being 
informed of the baseless charge against his 
dear friend, he was so indignant that he 
attacked the false accuser angrily with his 
staff, calling Samstbanaka by all the names 
that he deserved. Dining the scuffle which 
ensued, the jewels which Maitreya had been 
carrying on his person fell to the ground. In 
view of CharudaUt’s poverty and in the 
absence of satisfactory explanation of Mai- 
treyas possession of the jewels, the Incident 
seemed to deceiverthe judge and establish a 
motive for the crime. Charudatta was con- 
demned to ignominious death by king Palaka. 
although the judge recommended him, accord- 
ing to the law, for mercy. In his life Charu- 
datta had already realised that late played with 
men as buckets at the well, one ro«e as another 
fell. Aware of the vanity of all things, be 
could not value life over-highly ; but he 
valued his honour more than his life. He 
received the sentence of death' with equani- 


mity, more especially as the loss of Vasanta’ 
sena had now made him lose his new interes 
in life. But he was overwhelmed in so far as 
condemnation affected his honour as a man 
for having murdered a woman (and the cruel 
irony of it, a woman whom he deeply loved) 
and also that he should leave a heritage of 
shame to the little son to whom he was so 
greatly devoted. That such a stain should 
attach to his character was unbearable to him, 
but he was powerless against cruel fate. When 
everything conspired to make appearances go 
against him, he lost all interest in the trial and 
hardly made any attempt to defend himself 
against the hateful charges, which he empha- 
tically denied but which he could not 
rebut. 

The headsmen, two sympathetic souls who 
regretted the duty they had to perform, led 
Charudatta to the place of execution through 
the city-streets and proclaimed as was the 
custom, his guilt with the beat of drum. 
Charudatta was still cherished with affection, 
and as the much-hated Samasthanaka was his 
accuser, popular sympathy was with him. A 
large crowd followed him as he was led 
through the streets. Sthavaruka, who had 
been confined and enchained hi his master 
Samsthanaka in his palace-tmwr heard the 
shouts and the proclamation bvlow, as the 
crowd passed along the street in front of 
Samsthanaka's palace. That innocent Charu- 
daita should be condenuu.il U> death for 
another’s crime through the perfidy of his 
inhuman master became unbearable to -him. 
He leapt down through an open window, 
broke his fetters in his excitement and 
rushed out to bear witness to Charudatla's 
innocence by revealing the truth and denoun- 
cing Samsthanaka for his crime. About the 
same time, Samsthanaka, coming out of his 
house to gloat over the downfall ol Charudatta, 
was taken aback at the sight of Sthavaraka ; 
but recovering himself quickly, he denounced 
Sthavaraka’ s words as lies invented out of 
spiteful motive against his master who had 
imprisoned him for the (heft of seme orna- 
ments. A disgraced slave could convince 
nobody, and the cunning displayed by his 
master made light of his words. No escape 
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was now possible for Charudatta, who pre- 
pared himself for certain death after he had 
taken his last leave of Maitreya and his little 
son. Samsthanaka now urged the execu- 
tioners to finish their work quickly. Suddenly, 
in great agitation appeared o.n the scene a 
Buddhist monk, accompanied by a lady, 
shouting with uplifted hands—" Good gentle- 
. men, Hold, hold I" Everyone looked up with 
surprise and found with great delight that it 
was Samvahaka, who had turned a Buddhist 
monk, and with him Vasantbasena* herself, 
saying : " Good gentlemen I am the wretch 
for whose sake Chnrudatta was condemned to 
death.” 

How was it that Vasantasena could come 
back to life and apppear on the scene at the 
last moment ? When Samsthanaka pitilessly 
strangled her in the garden, she only lost con- 
sciousness and fell down motionless. After 
Samsthanaka had left her for dead covering up 
her body with dry leaves, Charudatta’s old 
servant Samvahaka, whom Vasantasena had 
released from gambling debts and who had in 
the meantime turned a Buddhist monk, came 
into the garden to wash his rags in the pool 
there. By chance he came near the spot 
where the body of Vasantasena had been 
buried in leaves, and sat down to dry his rags. 
Suddenly he heard a sigh proceeding from the 
heap of leaves and some movements, for 
Vasantasena had now begun to recover 
consciousness and move her limbs. Coming 
to the spot, Samvahaka discovered and 
recognised her, greatly delighted to find 
that it was .Vasantasena, still alive, to whom 
he- once owed his freedom. With great 
care he revived her and conducted her to a 
monastery near by. After hearing her story. 


he was conducting her next day to Charudatta’s 
house; but on the way they saw the large 
crowd, following Charudatta, from a distance 
and heard the proclamation. “ Sister in 
Buddha, said Samvahaka, addressing her, 
“ Charudatta is being led to his death for 
murdering you." “For my wretched sake!” 
replied Vasantasena in terror, ''quick, quick, 
on lead me there !“ They rushed forward just 
in time to save Charudatta from his imminent 
death. 

In the meantime, the revolution started by 
Sarvilaka and his friends had succeeded. 
They had stormed the palace, killed the wanton 
and cruel king I’alaka and placed their 
friend Aryaka, the fugitive herdsman whom 
Charudatta once befriended, on the throne. As 
soon as they had heard of Charudatta’s distress 
Sarvilaka hastened with his men to the place 
of execution, reaching there almost immediate- 
ly after Vasantasena had made her appearance. 
He brought the good tidings of the overthrow 
of Palaka's tyrannical rule, and a message 
from the new king Aryaka, who had not for- 
gotten Charudatta's friendly act, that the king, 
in grateful remembrance, had rewarded him 
with the principality of Kushavati on the bank 
of the Vena and had bestowed on Vasantasena 
the title of wedded wife, which made her free 
of her profession. The monk Samvahaka was 
rewarded by being appointed superior over 
the Buddhist monasteries of the realm. The 
crowd now dragged before Charudatta the 
wretched and grovelling Samsthanaka, who 
was mean enough to beg piteously for the 
life he had forfeited, and shouted for his death 
sentence ; but he was magnanimously pardon- 
ed by the man whom he once sought to 
injure most grievously.* 

* la writing tliis story of the great Sanskrit Drama 
SfricchataUka, Ihave received asalaUnee from t!io English 
translation of the drama by Wilson and Byder In the 
phrasing of the »Mry In English ; but through oat, the 
original haa been consulted. ... 



The Fringe of the Moslem World* 

By Mr A. YUSUF ALT, ir.s. (Rm) 


npHISts an impressionist account of what 
" 1 the writer calls “ a random journey by 
land from Cairo to Constantinople.” The 
author is a born traveller and has a long list 



of travel books to his credit. He began with 
a vagabond journey around the world and 
has since given his impressions about Spain, 
Mexico, Patagonia, Germany, Japan, China, 
and many other countries. His slapdash judg- 
ments of men, institutions and countries dis- 
arrn criticism by bis frank avowal that he has 
no " intention of telling anything worthwhile 
m this chatter record of several months of 
nomading about the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean'* His present trip began with 

Fram-lT V? **? THE Moslem Wo urn. By Hurry A, 

mnek. Century Co, New York. ' ' 7 


Egypt. He went up to Jerusalem, visiting 
the Jewish Colonics in Palestine. He docs 
not think much of Erilz Israel, and gives very 
good reasons for considering that the Zionist 
idea is foredoomed to failure. His visit to 
Syria under the Frencli mandate did not im- 
press him favourably with French methods. 
IIi* thinks the French have failed because they 
treated the mandate as a Colony whereas the 
British have treated their mandate as a man- 
date, with the idea of getting out in the future 
clearly before them. He mentions, but does not 
fully realise, the import of the Dead Sea conces- 
sion to the powerful London Corporation, the 
Imperial Chemicallndustries, Limited. With 
shrunken Turkey he is not very' much in sym- 
pathy. His journey from Aleppo to Angora 
and a little beyond in the interior, and then with 
Constantinople and so into Greece, enabled him 
to see little of the fundamental movements 
that are transforming the whole of Turkish life 
from top to bottom. He was not able to see 
Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha, or any of the 
intellectual or administrative leaders of 
modern Turkey. This indeed was beyond 
the scope of his journey. His vagabond 
tramps are described in a graphic style from 
the American angle of vision. The book is 
profusely illustrated with photographs. We 
cannot find anything in his narrative to 
suggest what the author calls on his title-page 
"the growingly antagonistic attitude of the 
followers of Mohammed towards those who 
profess Christianity." On the contrary, there 
is much to suggest a commingling- and 
coalescence between religions and races in the 
near East. • 



INDIANS IN NYASALAND 

By Mr. M. P. KUNHAMBU. 


IT is very little know » to our people at borne 
tli© existence of this small country iu tlie 
centre of tlie continent of Africa. Nyasaland 
consists of a ship of land about 10,000 square miles 
ip extent, or about one-third tbc aren of the 
British Isles. It is bounded on the East by Lake 
Nyasa, on the south by Portuguese East Africa, 
on tbo west by Northern Rhodesia and on the 
North by the Tanganyika territory. It falls 
naturally into two geographical divisions; the 
Shire Highlands and tbc w cstern shore of Lake 
Nynsa with the table-lands separating this country 
from Rhodesia. This is a Protectorate ondcr the 
British Empire, about 520 miles long and varies 
from 50 to 160 miles in width; the most southerly 
point is about 130 mile* from the tea in a direct 
line. 

A very large proportion of the Protectorate is 
of a mountaioous or hilly nature, which generally 
takes the form of a lofty plateau, rising abruptly 
(torn the lower ground ; one among these being tho 
Mlanji mountain situated in tho extreme south- 
east of the Protectorate and consists of a great 
table-land with an area of about 200 square miles, 
and an attitude, for the most part, of upwards 
of 6,000 feet. From this table-land rise several 
granite peaks, bare of vegetation, and probably of 
voleauie origin, tbe highest of which is 0,843 feet. 

Lake Nyasn, from which the country derives its 
name is the third largest lake in Africa and is a 
deep basin 300 miles long and 15 and 20 
miles wide, lying at an altitude of 1,465 feet above 
- the sea, and closely approached, especially on tbo 
northern and eastern sides by huge mountains and 
table-lands which rise several thousand feet above 
it. Its greatest depth is 386 fathoms and 
steamers are regularly plying beta een the diff- 
rent ports of the lake iu order to maintain com- 
mercial relations between Tanganyika territory, 
Northern Rhodesia and this country. It finds an 


outlet at its southern’ extremity in the River i-bire 
by which its wafers are carried to the River 
Zainbesia and ultimately into the Indian Ocean. 

Although Zomba is the Headquarters of the 
Government of Nyasalaud, lllantyte, which is 
situated about 45 miles from the former, has 
become an importmt town in recent years, 
owing to its commercial relation with foreign 
countries, as lliis is the Terminus Station of the 
Shiro Highlands Railway which starts from 
Cbindio on the River Zaniberin. The Trans- 
Zainbe-da Railway, which starts from Beira an 
important seaport belonging to the Portuguese on 
the East Coast of Africa, links the Shire High- 
lands Railway with a Ferry boat steamer plying 
across tlie Zambesia, transhipping passengers and 
Cargo. Tho construction of a bridge across this 
Isrgo river has been sanctioned by the Colonial 
Office at a cost of three million pounds and the 
same has already been started. Tbe Bridge, 
when constructed, will he one of the largest 
bridges in the world and will afford through 
Railway communication between Beira and Nyasa- 
land. This will give a great relief to the planters 
and traders of this country on the transport pro- 
blem as they are now undergoing a good deal of 
expenses and delay in getting their good* trans- 
ported. 

Limbe, another important town in Nyasalaud 
situated about five miles fioni Biaotyre is the 
Headquarters oi the Shiro Highlands and Trans- 
Zambeaia Railways and is also a good commercial 
centre. This is Ijing at an altitude of 4,000 feet 
above the sea and a very healthy place in Nyasa- 
land. The majority of Indians reside here either 
as traders or as employees. Indians are servants 
at home and they arc servants abroad ! They can 
be bullied and used as hewers of wood. and 
drawers of wster.’ They are. specially created by 
the all-Mercifnl God to worship and serve the 
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white Gods and to receive with reverence and 
loyalty the crumbs and bones thrown to them! 
The Government offices and other firms except a 
few arc entirely closed against Indians. 

A very large area of land is still lying unculti- 
vated owing to the difficulties of tianaport. Very 
few Indians have taken up farming as they do not 
enjoy any encouragement from the Government. 

The Administration of the country is carried oa 
by the Governor who is also the Commander-in- 
chief, assisted by an Executive Council consisting 
of the Chief Secretary, the Treasurer and tho 
Attorney-General, and a Legislative Council con- 
sisting of the above three as-ex -officio members and 
eight un-official European members nominated; 
both presided over by the Governor. The popu- 
lation of Indians at present numbers well over a 
thousand, but no Indian has yet been nominated 
to tho Council. 

The relation between the Europeans and Indians 
are not very antagonistic as in the case of South 
Africa or Kenya although it is not as cordial as it 
should be. It can, however, be predicted that the 
day for a severe conflict is not far, as a rapid in- 
crease in recent years U seen in the South African 
element, an element which is inclined to look 
upon the Indians with a feeling of hostility and 
contempt. 

A few words about the part played by tho 
Indians in social life and games may not bo out 
of place. A club was started at Limbe by a few 
Indians some time ago to promote games etc, and 
a email library also was attached to it. Later on, 
tho members took keen interest in games and 
started cricket under the Captainship of a young 
enthusiast from Mangalore. ■ Actuated by the capa- 
bilities and spotless character uf this young man, 
the late Governor, Sir Charles Bowring, included 
the Indian team to play the “ league” matches 
-against European teams in Nyasaland for the 
“ BOWBINO” shield, lloth Lady and Sir Bowring 
were so kind that they invited him and his team 
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for lunch at tho Government House whenever any 
match was played at /.otnba. 

A beautiful building for the Indian sports club 
was constructed this year, as the old one was 
found iniuflicieut, and the inauguration ceremony 
was recently performed by Mr. II. G. Duncan, 
0. 11. E., the General Manager of the Associated 
Hallways, amidst a huge gathering of Indians aud 
Europeans. It is noteworthy that Mr. Duncan, 
having been connected with India from his 
infancy, is an Indian sympathiser, and enjoys the 
confidence of most of the educated Indians in . 
this country. Following this, an excellent' tea was 
served to tho audience in the club house. Credit 
is duo to this young Captain of tho Indian team 
and his associates for the achievement of such 
a wonderful success in the field of games and for 
the creation of an admirable impression In the 
minds of thongUttuI Euiopenns about the Indians 
and their social life. 
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BEGucaxas or Vijayaxaqaka Uistoby. B/ 
tKo Kev. II. lleras. 8. J., Bombay. 

Tbi.s is a study, published nader the auspices 
of the Bombay Indian Historical lies patch insti- 
tute, of the real facts that cau be ascertained of 
the foundation of the city of Vijayanagara and of 
the origin of its first dynasty of rulers. It dis- 
proves the truth of the tradition that Vidyarauya 
~ was the alleged fouuder of the city and empire of 
Vtjayanagara and shows that it was in the time of 
the thiid dynasty that the ascetics of the Sringeri 
Math created the story of Vidyaraoya as the 
founder of the city, possibly in the pontificate of 
Itaraaebandra Bharati, in order to create the 
impression of an early and close relation between 
the Math an 3 the Vijayanagara ralers, at a time 
when the influence of Yirupaksba was waning at 
the royal court and that of Vishnu was increasing. 
Alter silling the relevant accounts of Nunez and 
Ferishta and after an examination of epigraphs, the 
autfior tries to show that it was Yira liallala III of 
the Hoysaia dynasty that fonndoJ the city to 
-prevent any possible junction of the Itelhi forces 
with those of the short-lived Madura Sultanate ; 
and in a supplementary note, we are told 
that Ballala HI fortified Anegundi, and it was 
this fortification and enlargement 'of the 'old 
place that was effected by the Uoysala ruler, 
■while the city of Vijayanagar, on the opposite dr 
Southern bank of the’ Tungabhndra, wax built -by 


Bubka, and was consequently called in several 
epigraphs as the new city ^Hoaapattana) as 
different from the old town of Anegundi. 'lire 
stiff later town of Sagatapnr built by Krishna - 
deva Raya became the newer Hoapot. 

Aaother point elucidated in the book is about 
the close connection that existed between the 
Hoysaia and Sangama families ; and we are told 
that both families belonged to the Yadava elan 
and to the same common stock of lloyaalavamsa. 
Uarihara and his brothers were loyal to the 
Hoysaia rulers till their extinction in 134ti A. D., 
and remained for years afterwards faithful to the 
memory of their former masters. They became 
tbe inheritors of the Iloyiala dominions without 
waging any war ipftJi the Hoysaia remnants and 
were loyally aceeptod as their natural rulers in 
the Canarese country, whereas the case was 
different in the Telega region. The foundation 
of the city under Hoysaia auspices has already 
been noticed by Hr. S. K. Aiyaogar ; and the 
present author bring* to bear a mass of varied 
evidence to pvovu his arguments which have a 
naturalness about them. 

Tnc Game of Life and How to Play it. 

By F. S. Shino. L. >'. Fowler A Co., London, 2i. 

A course of stimulating and thouglit-proroking 
articles gathered together in hook form on the art 
of Living. ‘ ’ 
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The Indian 1’iULOSOriir Vol l. By Prof. 

S. Radhakrislinan. George Allen i Unwin. 
(Available of 0- A. Katesan A. Co. II*. 15-12). 
We have in these pages review cd more than one 
of l’rof. Badliskriahiiso's books, Ills “ Hindu 
view of Life ** and his “Philosophy of theUpani- 
shads” representing his stand-point with all the 
clarity and impressive ness of this excellent philo- 
sopher. Hnt this hook is more comprehensive and 
authoritative. It give* a clear and rational 
account of the highest conceptions of Hinduism. 

It shows a happy blind of Kastern conceptions with 
Western terminology. As (ho TIMES truly remarks: 

“ Professor Ttadbakrishnan has shown that in their 
^ese.e.Y.O. 00 . *xt tke. to. the iwtaw of their 

reasoning, and in the boldness of their conceptions, 
the Indian thinkers are second to none.” 

Home INDUSTRIES. lly an Industrial Expert, 
Industry Book Depot, CalcntU- 
ThU booklet of 120 pagos is a “ sheaf of practi- 
cal hints and suggestions on a few remunerative 
home industries suited to Indian conditions''. 
India, being mainly a laud of agriculture, Indian 
Labour has only seasonal occupation. Over a 
major part of the year, tie labourers are without 
work anil the aoooymous writer suggests some 
simple lines along which home industries can he 
built up, to combat this seasonal unemployment. 
Such commodities as bread, biscuit, cakes, 
vermilion, lac bangles, papadams and fruit 
jnices as are in general demand may be con- 
veniently and profitably manufactured within tho 
four walls of the cottage with the co-operation 
of the otherwise idle womenfolk. The author 
does not expect these industries to compete out of 
the market the cheap machine made articles but 
intends them to be supplemental. The value of 
the book is greatly enhanced by a good number 
of well Vxh'd recipes and a neat little glossary 
at the end without which difficulty may be 
experienced in deciphering the Hindi terms,- > 


The mtowTH ami tropic movements of 
PLANTS. By Sir JagvVu Ohunder llosc, 
I\ It. S. I^mgmanv Green and Co., Imudon. 

In a recent issue we reviewed Dr. Bose’s 
'‘Motor Mechanism of Plants’’ and in this til* latest, 
the great Indian Scientist pursues bis interesting 
thesis and offers further explanations of his 
experiment*. Thus tho present volume supple- 
ments, and, in a sense, complete* bis treatment of 
the subject. Pot those who have followed Sir 
Jagadis Bono's discoveries with interest, will find 
in this book a lucid explanation of the experi- 
ments on which they are built. 

Each is detailed and the conclusions tersely 
Stated until the reader understands why thi* field 
of research which lias been neglected is closely 
akin to tbe oilier sciences, and may help by 
association and suggestion those at work in other 
fields of scientific research. Tho delicacy and 
intricacy of the experiments must have involved 
patience and caro almost beyond realisation, and is 
Public Opinion rightly suggests, every university, 
every college of agriculture and all those promi- 
nently engaged in plant culture will want this 
standard work hy Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose. 

The Prince Vj-Hya Pala ov Ceylon (1631- 

1651). By I*. E. Pieris, The C. A. C. Press, 

Colombo. 

This small book contains information about 
Prince Vijaya, tho second son of King Senerirat 
who restored in 1617 some semblance of peace to 
Ceylon after so many years of warfare and 
partitioned the Kingdom among his sons of whom 
Vijaya got Matale. The Portuguese against whom 
the powerful Dutch now appeared, wanted to use 
Vijaya as a tool foi creating internal discord and 
promised to assist him to conquer his brother's 
kingdom — till at last he was taken to Goa and 
baptised a Christian. Mr. Pieris point* out to this 
Prince of whom it cab bo said, '* European Ideas, 
badly digested, denationalised thig well-meaning, 
•hut ahallowman and mined his life." 
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YoaiC Physical Culture or the Secret op 
Happiness. By S. Sundaram. Published by 
Gurukula Ashram, Kengeri, Bangalore. (Availa- 
ble of G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. Re. 1-8). 
Tliis neat little book is the outcome of Mr. 
Sundnram'a careful and cloBe study of the jogic 
system of Physical culture, a notRble contribution 
to the public from bis personal experience of the 
effects of such yogic science. “ Yogic Physical 
culture ” the title of the book under review yriaui 
facie would appear to suggest to many that it pres- 
cribes methods whereby one’s gross body could be 
improved aud kept strong and sinewy, that akin 
to • the practice of the Hatha Yogins. The 
method the author at once hastens to suggest is 
not for building the body alone but to build and 
direct the subtle mind to spiritual power which 
ultimately would lead to God consciousness. 

The author's fond hope is to see the adoption of 
this Yogic culture in schools. How this idea 
would commend itself to the Educational authori- 
ties we leave it an open question. 

Sons AND TjIGOISS OR ROSIE SPIRITUAL SIDE- 
LIGHTS. By Sir. A. K. Abdulla. Published 
by Mr. N. N. Satha at Meberabad, (Arangaon) 
Abmednagar (Dcccan, India). Price Re. 1. 
This neatly printed book of Mr. A. K. Abdulla 
is veritably a pen picture and a vindication of the 
deeply devotional life that the Master along with 
hit pupils lead at Mehar Abhsram, nearAhmcd- 
nagar. The author delineates in strong and telling 
colours the kind of life that the students lead and 
in particular that of Syeil All Syed Muharo- 
med describing the religious and spiritual pull 
of the Meher Ashram and holy Baba. While 
dissensions and inequalities of castes and creeds 
are rife everywhere, no such difference is felt 
within the Ashram where all are wedded to 
the same community of purpose r h. t the realisation 
of God. - . 


Lectures on the Mesopotamia Campaign. 

By Lt. B. B. More — Baroda. Price Rs. 2/8/-. 

This book written by a former Militaty 
Secretary to the General commanding the Baroda 
Army who contributes the foreword to it, is the 
result of a series of lectures that the author 
delivered on the Mesopotamia Campaign of the 
Crest War. It traces the physical features of 
Mesopotamia, anil their effects on military opera- 
tions and points out how the mirage, one of 
tho physical disabilities of the, country deceived 
the British force many a time. The English 
capture of Basra, the battles of Shaiba, Qurnn, 
Kut-Al-Amara and Ctesiphoo are all described 
strategically with the help of maps and plains; 
while the retreat to Kut is described as a 
‘brilliant' one. 'Hie fall of Kut is deemed 
‘a misfortune and not a disaster’: and it com- 
pelled the Turks to weaken their hold on the 
Caiicnsu* fronts, and thus enabled the Russians 
to capture Etveronm and Trebirond. The 
re capture of Kut and tho capture and Consolida- 
tion of Bagdad had become complete by April 
1917. The various lessons of strategy, wiser 
lines at ad ranee and retreat, etc are brought 
forth clearly in tho book which is bound to 
be useful in the teaching of military scienco to 
soldiers and others. 

The Melakarta Janta-IUga Scheme. By 
P. Samba marly, J).A.,n.J„ The Indian Music 
Publishing Ilouse, Madras. Price 8 annas. 

In the course of the book, the author lias 
alternated an explanation of Venkata makhi’a 
Melnkarta Scheme ns understood by music 
scholars eiaee his time. There is on explanatory 
chart attached to the book. Lovers of music will 
find the publication useful. 

Spring Showers. By II. P. Skastri, Shanghai. 

The book contains tho musing* of the author 
OR various philosophical and emotional topics. 
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Serenade to the Hanoman. By Maurice 
Dekobra. Translated from the’Frencli by Neal 
Warawright. Werner Laurie, London. Price 7 [C. 
Readers cf Dckntra's ‘Hie Madonna of the 
Sleeping Cars’ which made him deservedly popu- 
lar were reminded of Matthew Arnold's saying 
that the French are an unmoral people ; and this 
without any stigma whatever. For the theme of that 
book, while astounding those who could lise above 
minor proprieties, «a« conceived in a hold vein 
which disarmed any criticism based on the Tin 
Commandments. The present work is the story of 
an Egyptian Paiha by a French Dansense who is 
trained at Eton aud Cambridge but fails to imbibe 
the English culture, nod on leaving college 
plnnges into an orgy of voluptons experiences, 
lie seduced (he wife of a Doctor Schomberg and 
through her gels caught in a revolutionary insur- 
rection in Turkey and is condemned to death. 
Schomberg devises a novel rerenge : be rescues 
tbe young man on condition that lie should com- 
mit suicide at the end of a year, and seeks to 
enhance Ids r.e»t in life by introducing him to a 
young woman. Mademoiselle Paprika’s love is 
very touching. Hie end sees the Doctor a broken- 
down man, whose revenge has failed. But 
the lot of Paprika is the cmellest of all. It 
leaves our seme of fair- pi ay outraged. The 
Madonna of the Weeping Cais hns made us very 
exacting: judged by a D y other standard the 
Serenade to the Hangman is a remarkable book. 

MY Mother's Heme. By Sjarn Sunder 

Chakravarty. Sanjibom Book Depot, Calcutta. 

(Can be bad of O. A. Nateian and Co ,Rs. 4). 

Sinec Mt*s Mavo published her now notorious 
Imok, many attempt* have been made to controvert 
and dispute ber statements. One set of writers 
like Kanyalal O.suba paid the reviler io her own 
coin: while the oilier including Mr. Xatarajan 
and the late Mr. Lajpat lt*i have laboriously put 
forward the defence that tilings are not so bad as 


Miss Mayo has depicted. The former seem to say 
in essence : " You are no better ; the kettle can 
hardly call the pot black ?” The other seem 
apologetically to admit the truth of Miss Mayo’s 
contentions only declaring: “but then yon 
don't take count of our efforts at improvements. 
See how (prickly and facilely we are giving 
np our bad old ways and taking to the 
ways of your civilization 1” That, says Sir. 
Chakravarty is hardly an answer to Miss 
Mayo. To him such answers are meaningless and 
only tend to confirm Miss Mayo’s statements. 
And so Mr. Chakravarty puts the case for 
Ilindn orthodoxy with splendid eloquence. He 
stands by “ Mother India ’’ with all her faults and 
weaknesses and writes in passionate praise of her 
even as she is. He holds that the renaissance 
of India is to be sought in the recovery of our 
old inheritance and in getting rid of even the 
vestiges of foreign influence. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

Swara.!— Cultural and Political. By F. N* 
Bose, B.SC. W. Newman & Co., Ld., Calcutta. 
The Story of my Exvebiments with Truth. 
By M. K. Gandhi. Yol. II- Young India Office. 
(Available of G. A. Natcsan & Co., Es. 5-8.) 
Tiic Cavirridof. History of India. Vol. V. 
Edited by H. II. Dodwell. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 

Translation of the Holy Quran (without 
Arabic Text). By Muhammad All, . M.A. 
Ahmadiyya Anjuman-I-I*baat-I-Islam, Lahore. 
The MILLENNIUM. By npton Sinclair. T. "Werner 
Laurie, Ltd., London. (Availsble of G. A. 
Natesan and Co., Madras. Price Rs. 5-10). 
Jayavfera Sixgau or Tiiularinoa Baboo 
(T amil). By N. Ramnnuj&m, Tvnvx&di. Pub- 
lished by N. L. Iyer, Tanjore. 

Banned rsv the Censor. By Edgar Middleton. 
T. Werner Laurie, London. (Available of Q. A. 
Natesap apd Co., Madras, Rs, 2-10), 




THE POLITICAL GOAL OP INDIA 
. Under the above option Mr. Ranmnand 
Chatterjeo, Editor of the MODERN REVIEW, 
contributes an article to his journal justifying the 
Independence resolution passed by the Lahore 
Congress. Mr. Chatterjeo ttaces the history of 
the Independence resolution to the antipathy of 
England towards In lia as well as the former’s 
failure to confer Dominion Status on India before 
31st December 1029. 

Britishers pretend to beraluetant to (five self-government 
to India on the gronnd that the higher castes would 
oppreas tlie depressed classes minority, though there are 
no laws Jo Indln discriminating against the latter, nor Is 
there the least likelihood of any being passed in a self- 
ruling India; whereas self-government has been given to 
the South African whites In spite of discriminating nnd 
Oppressive laws pressing hard on iho native population 
who form tho majority. 

Mr. Chatterjeo is of opinion that mere bojeott 
of the Connells cannot directly bring any pressure 
on tho Dril/sh people to tgreo to I0J/.1 boring 
self-rule. The following are the meins to he 
adopted, according to, Mr. Chatterjeo, for winning 
self-government for India: 

If the members who have resigned can bring about an 
affective boycott of Jtrltish good* (say, liiitiah yarn and 
cloth, for example), can prepare tha country for civil 
disobedience and the working population in British- 
ownrd factories in India for a genrrnl strike (collecting 
and keeping In reserve sufficient fund* for the purpose!, 
can abolish lintonOinbllity, and can bring about more 
amicable relations between Hindus and Moslems, self-rule 
would be in sight. Of all the means of bringing direct 
pressure In bear on the British people, ihe bore.m of 
•“me of their manufacttires, r. 9, yarn and doth, is most 
likely under present circumstances In be effective and the 
least likely to cause suffering to the masses In India. 

" Even if India wem given tho same status as 
Canada,” ‘continues Mr. Chatlerjee, “ Inde- 
pendent India would fed that Indians not belrg 
IS 


Britishers or even Europeans and being far more 
numerous than all the other inhabitants of the 
British Empire, having a wore ancient civilisa- 
tion and having influenced larger areas and 
masses of humanity than any other peoples, should 
not be known as members of a non-Indian Empire 
or Commonwcalih having non-Indian king, and 
should not have a foreign Governor-General 
appointed hy a foreign monarch.” Mr. Chatterjeo 
concludes ; — 

Tills may l>o pooh-poohed as mere sentimental 
nonsense. Hut the sentiment fs based on reality. And 
such sentiment rules the world. 

To those Britishers who say that lor India Dominion 
Stains wonld be equal to Independence, and tl would 
make India an cqusl of Great Britain, an Indian 
In-'rpendentlBt might say: “If Dominion statu* be 
equal to Independence, independence must also be «jual 
to Dominion status. Why do you then object to our 
having Independence ? If Dominion status would make 
India nn equal of Great Britain, could you Imagine with 
equaaimfly the possibility of nn Indian king sluing on 
the throne of tho British Empire or Commonwealth ot 
ir*«.f<rv irrut appointing an Indian Yteemf and Oorrrnpr- 
Gcneral for Great BdtataY^ 

PARLIAMENT 

"Talk," says Mrs. Mary Hamilton, M. I*., in no 
article, “First Impressions of * New M. I’.” in 
Harper’* Mao ixike, “ is all that the House of 
Common* as *u eh, cm do; hut talk, in modem 
times, is the most potent Instrument of practical 
action. 

“ It Is through it that wind* communicate, 
interact, and more ; talk is the nubs finite, and the 
only possible substitute, for force. 

“ Disbelief in talk, contempt for ta’k— *0 preva- 
lent nowadays — is neither more nor less thin a 
disbelief in and contempt for all that we titrao by 
civilisation. 

"The alternative to talk is fiitunfls.’’ 
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A NEW OUTLOOK ON INDIA 
A writer ia the SPECTATOR pleads for a new 
mental outlook on India. Too often the attention 
of statesmen is focussed on the immediate pro- 
blems confronting them and the vision of the 
future is obscured by endless controversies over 
the present. The writer is not concerned with 
the immediate form of Government to be pnt into 
force in India hut he urges 
that there should lie a new mental outlook to the 
country towards India, Its problems and Its peoples, and 
a greater tendency on tlie part of the politically-minded 
In India to appreciate our difficulties. Assuming that 
there is no higher destiny before India than as a free 
member ot the British Commonwealth of Nations, people 
ot good will In both couotues should try to dissipate 
the misunderstandings that have arisen during the past 
quarter of a century. 

It is useless to say that all is well with British 
Indian relations. On the one hand there is in 
India feeling of considerable Testis eness under 
the limitations of foreign rule ; while on the other 
hand Englishmen go on regarding India as “ the 
chief dependency of the British Empire." Tills 
attitude naturally exacerbates the feelings of the 
Indian intelligentsia. 

In fact nothing could bo moro harmful to friendship 
between two people* than tho confused thinking ot some 
ot the writer* In the British press qn India, who Beck to 
Inflame the British electorate against reform by telling It 
that some »vt$~rwt4 coarse of action In India might 
jeopardize British trade worth many millions. Writer* 
*ucli as theie seem to think that Orent Britain's attltmls 
should l>e measured In pounds, shillings snd ponce and 
they do not see ttiat the course of * c t(ou which they 
recommend t* calculated to cause just that decline of 
British trade In India which they most fear. 

What is required, apart from legislative and 
constitutional changes is a nesv outlook on the 
part of the people of Great Britain towards India. 

Sooner or later, we mnrt atiunc our minds to the 
thonght that Min it pa ryuof ; that an Indian t* entitled 
to Just as mnch respect and consideration from u» as 
» Japanese or the citizen of any other country; that 
there must Y>» no mom patronage and condescension In 
our attitude and that Consideration* of lualerlal a.lraalage 
rnnst not weigh with us. 

The writer goes on to point out that the only 
question for tho Englishman, sincerely desiring 
!•*"* shall remain a part of the British 

-‘"Mnonvujth^ to ask himself whenever any 


course of action affecting India is proposed it 
it for India's good ? 

Are we ready to get out of our minds the thought that 
In our relations with India force is the ultimate arbiter 
and consequently that we can impose our will in the lost 
resort? Arc wc prepared to accord to India the right to 
withdraw from the British Commonwealth, should aha 
desire to do so, a right which, anyhow, by implication, wo 
have admitted in tho case of Canada, and routh Africa 
ami the other dominions? If Canada were to say to- 
morrow that she wished to withdraw from the British 
Cnainwnwe.il'.h, which God forbid, no t a single British 
bayonet would be raised Little minds and great 
Empires makes bad bed-fe!!ow* as Burke said. If tho 
British people were to pursue a policy ot friendship to- 
wards India, we think they would be surprised at the 
results We agree with Jlr. Gandhi that India'* permat 
nent position in the British Commonwealth would be 
much more secure ii based on the goodwill of the people 
of India rather than on force- But if we can assure 
Indian Nationalists that an Increasing number of English- 
men see thetr point of view and nre genuinely anxious to 
advance the welfare of India by every means in thefr 
power, we must ask them in turn to throw their weight 
into the scales on the side of conciliation. 

To tho writer, who was somewhat closely con- 
nected with Irish affairs before the outbreak of 
the “ Anglo Irish War,” there seems to be an 
analogy between Iceland and India. 

Great Britain failed at tliat time, because of her inabil- 
ity to see the situation Irom the Southern Irishman’* 
point ot view, and within two years she had to elimh 
down, and give away more than Irishmen would have 
been satisfied with two years previously. 

The writer contemplate* with dismay the con- 
sequences of mnfu.il misunderstanding between 
England and India. lie rightly warns Britain of 
the impending menace to world peace “ if the 
leaders of Indian opinion think that there is a 
lack of sympathy in England with their aspira- 
tions, and a failure to recognize that times have 
changed 

(.‘annot we in Great Britain make use of our golden 
opportunity tn-day and show thst we want to l.e friend* 
with India, that we know that in the last resort India 
will not remain a part of the British Commonwealth 
unless tho majority of her people wish to do so, and that 
the politically. minded Indian destring freedom for hi* 
cnimrv Is just B* much entitled to Ms view* »» the 
Englishman Whatever India'* future form of govern- 
ment may be, who ran estimate tho good that would 
reanlt from BritUh-I dlan friendship ? An alliance of tho 
British and Indian peoples, both of them free partner* in 
our World Commonwealth, would hare an Influence 
npon world peaca Impossible to over-estimate. The 
British people have a great opportunity at the present 
time of winning Indian friendship. Will thay rise to the 
occasion ? 
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CAN BUSINESS BE CIVILISED? 

“ II we wish to be civilised, we must transfer 
tbe emphasis of business life from the pursuit of 
money as its guiding principle to a due regard for 
the things money is to serve,” writes Professor 
Harold J. Laski in Harper's MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. 

“ There is room in such a conception for ever}* 
diversity of type, the great economic explorer to 
whom risk is the salt of life, the bureaucratic 
official to whom routine is all, the artist-craftsman 
who will call no man master. But such a world 
would have a different scale of values from the 
present order. 

“ It would think more of the creative artist 
because there will be more people with energy of 
soul to appreciate him. It will bo less moved 
than we are by the man who asks to be judged 
by the size of the property be can accumulate. 
It may even, in its beginnings, appear a materi- 
ally poorer society. 

“For, almost inevitably, it will take time to 
train men to the habits b era of new principles. 
Some will even refuse to be trained, and withdraw 
from their effort, the spirit by which it is invigor- 
ated. It may become a society in which there 
will be few wealthy men. Their disappearance 
will merely involve the absence of that conspi- 
cuous display which has made much of our social 
life seem crude and vnlgar and tawdry. 

“It is not an insignificant thing that every 
thinker of the modem time to whom the prophetic 
gift has been vouchsafed, Emerson and Carlyle, 
Thoteau and Kuskin, Marx and Tolstoy, has been 
driven by bis inner vision to demand a traosvaln- 
ation of our values if tLo gift of civilisation is to 
be preserved. 

“The condition of our well-being is fellowship; 
and this is possible only where men' are won to a 
common service. For ia that service that by 
which we lire is born of justice and we gain the 
world by being willing to lose It." 


Mr. GANDHI’S ELEVEN POINTS 


“His Excellency the Viceroy deserves thanks 
from every Congressmau for Laving cleared the 
atmosphere and let us know exactly where be 
and we stand,” writes Mahatma Gandhi in TOL'SG 
India, commenting on the Viceroy's address to 
the Assembly : 

Tbs Viceroy would not mind waiting for the grant uf 
Dominion status till every millionaire was reduced to the 
level of a wage-earner gelling seven pice per day. The 
Congress will to-day. If it had power, raise every starr- 
ing peasant to the state in which he at least will get a 
living' even equal to the mlllionarles, and when the 
peasant is fully awakened to a sense of his plight and 
knows that it Is not the kimnet that has brought him 
to the helpless state hut the existing rule. Unaided, he 
will in his Impatience abolish all distinctions between the 
constitutional and unconstitutional, even the violent and 
non-violent means. The Congress expects to guide the 
peasants in the right direction. 

Proceeding, Mahatma Gaud hi makes the follow- 
ing offer to Lord Irwin that he had made to Lord 
Heading : 

(1) Total prohibition. 

(2) Reduction of rates to Is. M. 

(3) Reduction of laud revenue at least by 50 per 
cent, and making It subject to legislative control. 

(I) Abolition of the salt tax. 

(5) Reduction of military expenditure at least by 60 
per cent, to begin with. 

(6) Reduction of salaries of the highest grade services 
by half or less, so as to suit the reduced revenue. 

(7) Protective tariff on foreign doth. 

(8) Passage of the Coastal Traffic Reservation Hill 1 

(9) Discharge of all political prisoners, save those con- 
demned for murderor attempt to murder, ortrisl byordi- 
nary judicial tribunals, withdrawal oi all political prose- 
cutlona, abrogation of section 12t-A and Regulation III of 
1818, and glrlng permission to ail Indian exiles <0 return. 

(ID) Abolition of the C. L D. Or its popular control. 

(II) To Issue licences to use fire-arms for self-defence, 
subject to popular control. 

This is by ui> mesas an exhaustive list of the 
pressing needs, writes Mahatma Gandhi, “hot 
let the Viceroy satisfy w» with regard to these 
very timple but vital needs of India, He will then 
hear no talk of civil disobedience ; and the Con- 
gress will heartily participate in aoy conference 
vriere there is a perfect freedom of expression 
and demand.” 
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THE PRINCES AND DOMINION STATUS 
■Writing in the ASIATIC REVIEW for January 
on flic grant of Dominion Stains for India 
H. H. Tlie Maharajah of Alwar says that tins 
situation in India ia different in important respects 
from that of the other self-governing Dominions of 
the Empire, such as Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, Nc'vzealand, Newfoundland and Ireland. 
“Firstly, there ia the question of tlie Indian 
States who ate in Treaty relations with the 
Crown, ns lias always been known and has 
recently been emphasized by the Butler Com- 
mittee, having their relations adjusted by their 
own free-will with the futtue governance of India. 
And, secondly, whilst in these Dominions, parti- 
cularly in South Africa, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, tlie Dominion status applies to the 
settlerB in those countries, in India it would apply 
to the indigenous inhabitants of that great sub- 
continent." 

The Maharajah continues : — 

“ If then, responsible government is to be the 
method, surely Dominion status is the logical 
conclusion. Although it may possibly requite to 
be worked out on a different footing, nevertheless, 
St will place India in a position of equality with 
her sister Dominions. The many utterances made 
in responsible places on this subject make me 
tliink that this logical conclusion should bo 
doubted. I have often given public expression to 
my own opinion on this subject, and I declare, 
without hesitation, that a status which would 
place India on a similar footing of equality to that 
of her sister Dominions is a noble aspiration for 
our country and an equally noble goal to bo 
aimed at by tbose in whoso hands lies the fnture 
progress and a Ivan cement of India at the present 
moment.” 

. The bogey of the Indian States has been held 
^ v> '°e times with unhappy results, as the 
obstruction in the way of the achievement 


of this goal. The Maharajah’s observafions on 
the point are worth quoting : — 

“TlieKing-Empeior is the great connecting-link 
that unites tlio Empire, the gientest that history 
Las known, and wo me proud to he partners 
inside it, be it in a small or large degree. The 
question of the goal does not seem to me in 
doubt, but tlie difficulties appear when the 
question of time it considered as to when this 
Dominion status goal might be reached. My 
simple answ er to that proposition is : When, hy 
mutnal consent between tbe Government of British 
India and ourselves, future relations are so 
adjusted that wc esn call unitedly wotk towards 
tbe achievement of this ideal.” 

INDIA’S FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
Every onu who knows anything of public 
finance knows how extravagant this Government 
is and how heavy is the load of debts that is 
crushing the nation, writes Mr. Gandhi in the 
pages of YOUMJ India, commenting on the resolu- 
tion of the Congress repudiating India’s debts. 
He continues : — • ‘ 

“ Every one knows also what concessions have 
been given to foreigners in utter- disregard of tbo 
national interest. These cannot demand, dare 
not expect recognition from Independent India 
under the much abused name of vested interests. 
All vested interests are not entitled to protection. 
Tlie keeper of a gambling den or of a brothel has 
no vested interest. Nor has a corporation that 
gnmbles away the fortunes of a nation and reduces 
it to impotence. The Congress at Gaya tlieio- 
foro passed a comprehensive lesolution repudiat- 
ing certain debts. The. last, whilst reaffirming 
tlie' Gaya resolution, laid down that obligations or 
concessions pronounced to be unjust and unjustifi- 
able by any independent tribunal shall not be 
recognised by the Independence Government to 
come. No exception can, in my opinion, be pos- 
sibly taken against such a reasonable proposition. 
To shirk the issue is to invite disaster.” 
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RELIGION IN THE MODERN WEST 
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APPROACHES TO HISTORY 


" European rcitgion is to bo lookrd for in cor* 
tain mysteries and occult disciplines, which all 
had their origin in Asia. These #11 nourished in 
Cat ho tie Christendom, but were sacrificed by 
Rationalists on the nltars ol the Renaissance and 
the French Revolution," writes Mr. Reginald A. 
Reynolds in the VisV'aUHARATI QUARTERLY. 
Europe, say* the writer, then fell on evil day* 
and lost her soul, which she will never again find 
until the tide of modernism is cheeked l>y a re* 
turn to the * rock of ages' as prescribed by 
William Morris or perhaps by Yeats and Russell, 
lie continues: — ‘‘The true way is hard to define. 
Among us, saceriibiiiYsm arm’ occuiV pracrtccs are 
fast being relegated to the dnstbiu of discredited 
superstitions. Nor do wo any longer look for 
ultimate truth in law or scripture. Personality 
has always played a supreme place in the retigion 
of the West, and it is meet that our ideals should 
be expressed in a Person rather than in a cult, a 
creed or a commandment. Mr. Gupta indeed 
chose a happy phrase when he said that we must 
get “ back to the rock of ages," for with us that 
phrase means jnst one thing — back to Christ It 
is in this sense that the words of Jesus, “I am 
the way," seem to me to have a meaning not only 
for tho Christian or even the Western World, but 
for every one. 

As to the salvation of the’ 'West, it has per- 
plexed many ; but we are tired of the "Lo, here” 
and " Lo, there" of would be messiahs. I do not 
agree myself that the best traditions of Western 
religion are to be found in “ Mysteries and Occult 
Disciplines,” and Europe is certainly unlikely lo 
return to Orphic, liabalistic or Druidic cults. Nor, 
as a follower of George Fox, am T at all clear that 
all good tilings must haye come out of Asia. I 
am more inclined to hold with the BauU that the 
source of all that matters most in any religion is to 
be found within my own heart and conscience. > 


Vladimir G. Sitnkfi ovitch, writing in TllE 
Political Science Quarterly, disetme* the 
methods ol historians in their interpretation or the 
facts of history. U he Historian deals with (acts 
and relationships between them. The successive 
chsoge of his interpretation is what gives lo the 
fact its historical character. The problem of history 
in the last analysis becomes a problem of thinking 
in which there is the distinction between the form 
of thinking and its content Every time we appeal 
to the factual relationships of the past, all we get 
is the mentality of the historian or an aborted 
variety ol Such mentalities. We may deal with 
facts of history in terms of continuity. History 
written in lerms of our on n way of seeing and 
understanding things may be a fanciful creation, 
and vulnerable in a number of points; but 
It does not crumblo under its own weight; 
from the point of view of historical truth 
It is a possible construction. Tho literary his- 
torian claims that he has given to historical 
material a form which is true to life. He 
has made historical actions coherent. This method 
has its own distinguishing type. The generic 
approach gives history the form of continuity. 

It rescues history from being a mere collection of 
unrelated incidents and accidents. Tho achieve- 
ments of this school of thought are very great t 
There is a large difference between continuities 
that are dealt with as factual material and a 
doctrine of continuity on a law of continuity as a 
historical attitude. By focussing our attention on 
the genesis, this attitude does not help us fo see 
the purport of the change. In this, it Is Impos- 
sible to sec or explain beginnings in terms of _ 
Succession or continuity. This attitude also makes 
the historian look backward and to focus his atten- 
tion upon antecedents and not much ojion what 
Unr institutions, fboogbts and actions confront. 
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WHAT IS DOMINION STATUS ? 

There is a lot of loose thinking on this subject. 
It has been contended that Dominion Status is in 
essence independence. Imperial statesmen bare 
in fact held forth on the superior claims of Domi- 
nion Status as it is supposed to include and trans- 
cend independence. They hold that it has all the 
advantages of independence together with the 
privileges of Imperial citizenship. Such at any 
rate is the faith of those who stand for Dominion 
Status in India, liut Sir John Maniott writing in 
the NlXE'lkEKTll Clnilky ash Amot exhibits 
concern at the ever widening interpi elation put 
upon the phrase Dominion Status. He Baja it was 
used lightly by the statesmen of the Imperial 
Conference with a view to find a formula accept- 
able to all. Its legal implications were never 
pressed, ami the phrase though ambiguous served 
tho purpose of picsentiog a certain measure of 
unanimity among tho diverse elements that com- 
posed the conference. That is to Bay, Sir John 
thinks that it was merely a catchy phrase which 
has served its purpose and now that we begin to 
think seriously about it, when the nations com- 
prising the Empire actually begin to claim tire 
rights of independence it is time to own up tho 
mistake. 


The diplomatists ol Vienna weie sharply cen- 
sured for ignoring the principles of “ nationality ” 
in the great European settlement of 1»15. Tho 
statesmen who presided over the settlement of 
1910 have incurred blame for givin"- an eza-^er- 
ated emphasis to that very same doctrine. Geneva 
Is »Wy eng.gfd on tl.e U.k of nontr.fi.in- 
Ike more obvious defects of tbeir b.mlmotlt. 
“ Nationalism” to-ds, is suspect, and it is tbe 
rum.,, function of » Lo. S uo of “N.tions” to 
”,*™T !" 1 " P,i “ ti “' A " J “ <k- monttnl 
“ -bsolescent sod 

vbC;?" ““'“-"Of.o.bopir. 

7 f”"-'"' instrument yu, 

tn.mte nance of world peace. . Tbe 


irony of the situation is manifest. Can . anything 
be done to alleviate it? Of the legal links of 
Empire tho only two which possess much practical 
validity to-day arc the Crown and the Judicial 
Committee of the l’rivy Council. The youngest 
of tho Dominions has openly flouted the I’rivy 
Council, and its loyalty to the Crown is not above 
suspicion. Tho Imperial Conference of 1926 uss 
greatly influenced by a desire to make the 
Imperial “ yoke ” ns light as possible for the least 
loyal of the Dominions. Phrases, undeniably if not 
designedly ambiguous were inserted in the Report 
on Inter-Imperial Relations, in the interests of 
unanimity and in tho hope of reconciling the 
irreconcilable. The central doctrine of the British 
Constitution — the sovereignty of Parliament — was 
seemingly surrendered with similar intent. Is it 
worthwhile? Are wo not run niag n serious risk 
of poisoning the whole body-politic of the Empire 
for the sake of saving a diseased limb? Would 
not amputation be a healthier alternative?*' 

That is plain speaking, and Sir John goes on 
to add his hope that tho ensuing Imperial Confer- 
ence will take a stronger line than the last with 
the malcontents. 

“ Membership of tho British Empire is not an 
irksome obligation ; it is n high privilege. Let 
those who do not so regard it 14 loose the bond 
and go.” The constituent States which remain 
within the confederation will be tlic happier, the 
Empire as a whole will be the stronger, for a 
surgical operation which, though painful, and may 
bo dangerous, is at least preferable to septic 
poisooing.” 

INDIA’S STRUGGLE FOR SWARAJ 


WITH A FOREWORD BY 
THE HON. SIR PHIROZE SETHNA. 
. PRICE RS. 5 (FIVE) NET. 

O. A. NATESAK & CO., PUBLISHERS, G. T., MADRAS. 
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BRAHMANISM 

“Brahmanism or t1*<* Religion of Justice*’ 
i* tlio subject of r thoughtful article in the 
World Hatty MAGAZISK for December. The 
writer, Mr.Tyssnl Davis points out that the train- 
ing of the truth seeker in India is a rigorous 
discipline of the powers of the mioil and the will 
" in onlcr to lift the range of his consciousness up 
to that level upon which God thinks his thoughts 
ami nun tuny thluk them after him." Indeed a 
whole body of sciences and arts dealing with 
mental concentration, meditation and contempla- 
tion have been evolved to help the disciple. 

The first qualification tor the u»k la a complete ethical 
eqitfpmeaL There mint he perfect nnaelSahneaa, nul.ju- 
pallon of the ordinary dealree, prreda, ambition*. The 
thing* upon which ethics lay litre 1 **, gertletr**, kindness, 
forgiveness, parity, lore, are only preliminaries. Salnt- 
ahlp Is only a preparation. A realisation offhxl.of one's 
owu divinity Is the goal. Union with find, “ I and ir 
Father are one”— that {* the end. For the human aplrtt 
Is to essence hteattcat with float. That la why wo love. 
The divine eelf In me seeks the divine sell In you. That 
Js why the beauty of nature attracts. That Is why (he wine 
ol fellowship la to Intoxicating. To all things that at'r 
tha spirit within ns we may say; Till hmm nre— “Thou 
art Tint." Where hut In India, could the victim turn to 
hla murderer and say, a» the Yogi who broke a vow of 
Sllenco kept for fifteen years, In order to sav to the man 
who subbed him i Thou also art He"— 1 bon also art 
Ood 1 

The tendency of this apIrilaalUatlon of the nature of 
things i* to make the physical body of do account. It la 
merely a portion of the physical world under the control 
of the dweller In the body. The True Pelf is also distin- 
guished from tho mind. Man Is not the nilnd, but lire* 
the mind as Its Instrument In the world of thought. The 
soul In the isms way Is the passional, affections] vesture 
of man In the world of desire and emotion To trans- 
cend these svorlds, and enter Into the pence and serenity 
ot man'* spiritual home Is the religions atm of Brahroa- 

Thus the religion of the Brahmin, is not, as is so 
often supposed, an exclusive cult. Every attempt 
is made to meet all tastej, to satisfy all needs, to 
exclude nobody and to include all truths. Now 
this attempt to accept all that God accepts from 
the snakes to Seraphim, as the writer pats it, marks 
Hinduism as the most catholic and in this respect, 
“the most important religion in the world ”. 

But this toleration of every childlike faith and 
practice has also led to gross abuse and supersti- 
tion, Hie counteracting advantage js that it is 


able to keep the most ignorant within the restrain- 
ing influence of religion. Ilraliminism is in 
practico a comprehensive theory of the universe 
unifying the divergent elements of the Indian 
people with their cycle of religions and congeries 
of worship. Willi this comprehensiveness goes per- 
fect freedom of opinion. 

It Is orthodoxy of conduct rather than of belief that 
Hinduism chiefly concern* it*ell with. You may think a» 
you will In maticr* of theology, hut for the sake ot the 
stability ot the social fabric you must preserve the portly 
of the family life, you must not marry beneath your caste. 

ON INDEPENDENCE 

Writing on tho CongTess resolution on independ- 
ence Mahatma Gandhi observes in the pages of 
Ytnssa Isvia 

“We are nmr entering upon a new era. Oar 
immediate objective and not onr distant goal is 
complete Independence. Is it not obvious tbst 
if we are to evolve the true spirit of independence 
amongst tho millions, we shall only do so Ihrongh 
non-violence and all it implies? It is not enough 
that we drive out Englishmen by making their 
lives iascettn through secret violence. That 
would load not to indepen lence hut to ntter con- 
fusion. Wo can establish independence only by 
adjusting onr differences through an appeal to the 
head and the heart, by evolving organic unity 
amongst ourselves, not by terrorising or killing 
those who, we fancy, may impede our inarch, but 
by patient and gentle handling, by converting tho 
opponent. We want to offer mass civil disobedience. 
Everybody owns that it is a certain remedy. 
Everybody understands that ‘ civil’ here means 
sVritAly non-violent, and, bws lb not often been 
demonstrated that mass civil disobedience is an 
impossibility without mas3 non-violence and with- 
out mass discipline? Snrely, it does not require an 
appeal to onr religious faith to convince us that 
the necessity of onr situation, if nothing else, 
demands non-rioleoce of the limited type I have 
indicated. 
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THE INDIAN REVIEW 


PERSONAL RULE IN INDIA 

Now tli at the demand for Parliamentary Govern- 
ment is becoming irresistftble in India, the B.ilish 
¥ ress is Imsy finding reasons to prove the efficacy 
of personal rule in this country. A writer in the 
Empire Review for January — 0. C.G. Hoyte 
attempts to show that by some mysterious fiat of 
the Gods Indians are incapable of appreciating 
parliamentary Government and that the only thing 
that tells in India is personal rule, that is to say 
autocracy. Obviously, of course the autocracy of 
Englishmen would he preferable to tiatire 
autocracy l 

Personal rule, he says, has kept the peace of 
India. “Personal rule, from Viceroy to Bobdivirionni 
officer, from Commander-in-chief lo tulhadar, 
from Maharaja to petty tribal chief, from the head 
of a great caste to the headman of a caste in a 
village-all these elements of personal rule 
welded together and conlrolled, have consolidated 
and maintained the peace of India, allowing pros- 
perity to grow. 

If the imagined rule — really no rule — of Parlia- 
ments he substituted for personal iuIc in India, 
peace will fly, v\ ar will return, grass will grow 
between the rails, the tiger and the wolf will multi- 
ply exceedingly. 

The Princes hcaiken to the King’s Viceroy, the 
great landouners (princes in all but jurisdiction) 
hearken to the Governor, the landowners and 
chief townsmen in general hearken to the district 
officer, the tenant hearkens to the landowner, the 
tribesman to Ids chief, the caMeman to his head- 
man, the Moslem to Ida Pir, the Hindu or Sikh to 
Ida religious leader. Who will hrsrken to the 
behest of shadowy, unknown Parliament*, of 
artificial inventions, glorified debating societies*! 1 ” 

The writer makes full Capital of the *o called 
fends between Hindus an d Muslim* and says that 
the tribal »nl caste laws are utterly inimical to par- 
liamentary institutions • A.U the usual arguments 
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Against the grant of freedom to peoples who have 
grown self-conscious are trotted out with ft wealth 
of redundant rhetoric. The wonder is that such 
things pass 1 Are there people in England who 
really are so gullible as to believe this story of 
thb eternal war between high and low, Hindu and 
Muslim ir. India ?” 

The writer naturally conjures up visions of 
"disaster and confusion ” on the introduction of 
Parliamentary institutions in India ; and no doubt 
tlie picture must be appalling to old maids who 
have their cousins nbroad in India. 

“ It is clear that the less those communal 
leadeis arc under the control of paternal Gover- 
nors and the more they have of “parliamentary 
immunity " and “democratic influence" the 
greater the actual danger of war in India becomes. 
I say “war” purposely because l do not believe 
,f i mincing words. When men, women, and 
Children are murdered and ravished on a largo 
stale, I do not believe in the honesty of people 
*h« say that this is not war but only a frontier 
incident or a communal dispute." 

INDIA IN PERIODICALS 
Daughters ok JIamva. By Lucy Winifred 
Bryce, M.A., ['Hie Madras Christian College 
Mngazino, Jao. 1930] 

The Mam var ayahs of Tuavancoub. By L.A. 
Krishna Iyer, M.A., M.tt A.S. [Quarterly Jour- 
nal of the Mythic Society, Jan. 1930.] 

\VOMEX AND T1IE NEW MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 
By Sirs. L. A. Underhill, [l’lio Asiatic Review,. 
Jan. 1930.] 



„ Questions of Importance 


THE INDEPENDENCE DAY 
Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru, President of the 
Indian National Congress, issued the following 
resolution, on behalf of the Congress 'Working 
Committee for adoption at the meetings held all 
over India on “ Purna Swaraj Day”, January 2G. 

We believe that It is the Inalienable tight of the 
Indian people, as of any other people, to have freedom 
and to enjoy the fruits of their toll and have the neces- 
sities ol life, so that they may have full opportunities of 
growth. We believe also that If any government deprives 
a people of these rights and oppresses them, the people 
have a further right to alter it or to abolish It. The 
British Government In India has not only deprived the 
Indian people of their freedom but has baaed itself on the 
exploitation of the majsea, "and has ruined India econo- 
mically, politically, eolturally and spiritually. We believe, 
therefore, that India must aever the British connection 
and attain Purna Swarajya or complete Independence. 

India has been ruined economically. The revenue 
deprived from our people Is out of all proportion to our 
Income. Our average Incnme la seven pice (less than 
two pence) per day, and of the heavy taxes we pay, -0% 
are raised from the land revenuo derived from the 
pessantry and from the salt tax, which falls most 
heavily on the poor. 

Village Industries, such as hand spinning, have been 
destroyed, leaving the peasantry Idle for at least four 
months In the year, and dulling their Intellect for want 
of handicrafts, and nothing h*e been substituted, as In 
other countries, for the crafts thus destroyed. 

Customs and currency have been so manipulated sa 
to heap further burdens on the peasantry. British 
manufactured goods constitute the bulk of _«ur imports. 
Customs duties betray clear partiality for British manu- 
factures, and revenue from them is used not to lessen 
the burden on the masses but for sustaining a highly 
extravagant administration. Still more arbitrary has 
been the manipulation of the exchange ratio which nas 
resulted in millions being drained away from the 
country. 

Politically, India's ststus has never been so reduced 
M under the British regime. No reforms have given 
real political power to the peopla. The tallest ol us 
have to bend before foreign authority. The rights ot 
free expression of opinion and free association have 
teen denied to us and many of our countrymen are 
compelled to live In exile abroad and Cannot retnrn to 
their homes. All administrative talent Is killed and the 

masses have to be satisfied with petty village offices 
and clerkships. 

Culturally, the ayatem of education has torn us from 
our moorings and our training has made us hug the 
very chains that bind us. 

Spiritually, compulaoiy disarmament has made us 
Unmanly and the presence of an alien army of occupation, 
employed with deadly effect to crush in us the spirit of 
resistance, has made us think that we cannot look after 
Ourselves or put up a defence against foreign, aggression, 
or even defend onr homes and families from the attacks 
of thieves, robbers and miscreants. 


We hold it to be a crime against man and God to 
submit any longer to a rule that has caused this four- 
fold disaster to our country. We recognise, however, 
that the most effective way of gaining our freedom Is 
not through violence. We will therefore prepsre our- 
iches by withdrawing, so far as we can, all voluntary 
association from the British Government, and will pre- 
pare for civil disobedience, including non-payment of 
taxes. We are convinced that If we can but withdraw 
our voluntary help anil stop payment ot taxes without 
doing violence, even under provocation, the end Of 
this Inhuman rule is assured We, therefore, hereby 
solemnly resolve to carry out the Congress Instructions 
issued from time to time for the purpose of establishing 
Purna Swarajya. 

THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 

Amidst great enthusiasm and with bright pros- 
pects of establishing international peace through 
disarmament, the Naval Conference in London was 
opened by H. M. the King-Emperor. The setting 
for the occasion was most brilliant. A microphone 
conveyed His Majesty’s speech to millions of bis 
subjects tints enabling them to hear His Majesty * 
■voice at the first public function after his recent 
illness. 

The aims of Britain on the eve of the epoch- 
making Conference were well set out in an official 
statement on the subject. The expressed aim of 
the British Government, according to the state- 
ment, is to achieve the maximum reduction in 
naval armaments commensurate with international 
security, avoiding proposals lhat would wreck the 
chances of agreement, and bearing constantly in 

mind the extent of the British Empire and its 
dependence on the Navy for the protection of her 
sea-borne trade and maritime communications. 
Justification for the hope that such reduction may 
safely be realised is to.be found primarily in the 
numerous instruments for entrenching security 
which have been signed since the War— the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, the Washing- 
ton-Treaty, the Locarno Treaties, the Optional 
Clause and the Pact of Taris, the most notable of 
these instruments — but, in addition, there have 

been a number of regional agreements to which 

the signatories attach considerable Importance for 

the maintenance of florid peace. 
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Utterances of the Day 


THE VICEROY’S SPEECH 
H. E. The Viceroy, addressing the Assembly 
on the 25th January, said that he thought the 
Round Table Conference would be held in London 
in the Autumn. He had so far tendered no 
advice to his Majesty’s Government regarding its 
composition and he hoped lhat the Prime Minister 
would be able personally to preside over its 
deliberations. 

Referring to those who desired to achieve the 
goal hy resorting to unlawful method*, his Ex- 
cellency said that it was incumbent on him to 
make it plain that he would discharge to the full 
the responsibility resting on himself and his 
Government for effective maintenance of laws, 
authority and preservation of law and order. 

His Excellency asked those who demand foil 
equality for India with other units of the British 
Empire, to bear in mind that great Britain on her 
ride also desired to lend her assistance to India 
ia attaining to that position. He continued : — 

“ On my return to this country from England, it 
was my doty to make a statement on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government. That statement stands as 
1 made it, and indeed, in the light of the apprecia- 
tion which I had found of principal elements of 
the problem with which we all have to deal and 
with a full knowledge of weight that must neces- 
sarily attach to the considered opinion of anyone 
holding my present office, 1 slionia have felt that 
I had failed in my duty, both to India and Great 
Britain, if I had tendered any different advice 
to his Majesty's Government and when his 
Majesty’s Government saw fit as they did to 
enjoin me to make an announcement on their 
behalf I could hare chosen no different language 
in which to make it. The intention of my state- 
ment, of which I believe the purport to have been 
unmistakable and which carried the full authority 
of his Majesty’s Government, was to focus atten- 
tion on three salient pomts. Firstly, while sayioc 

thatohvioualy no British Government conia pre- 
judge the policy Which it wouia recommend to 


Parliament after the report of the Statutory Com- 
mission bad been considered, it re-stated in un- 
equivocal terms the goal to which the British 
policy in regard to India was directed. Secondly, 
it emphasised Sir John Simon’s assertion that 
facts of the situation compel us to make a con- 
structive attempt to face the problem of Indian 
States with due regard to treaties which regu- 
late their relations with the British Crown. And 
lastly, it intimated the intention of his Majesty 8 
Government to convene a Conference on these 
matters before they themselves prejudged them by 
the formulation of even draft conclusion. 

I have never sought to delude Indian opinion 
into the belief that a definition of the purpose, 
bon ever plainly stated, would of itself by tbe 
enunciation of a pbrase provide a solution for 
problems which have to be solved before that 
purpose is fully realised. The assertion of a goal, 
however precise its terms, is of necessity a differ* 
ent thing from the goal’s attainment. 

No sensible traveller would feel that the clear 
definition of his destination was theBame thing *»* 
completion of his journey. But it is an assurance 
of the direction, and, in this case, I believe it to be 
something of a tangible value to India that 
those who demanded full equality with other self- 

governing units of British Commonwealth on her 

_ behalf should know that Great Britain on her side 
also desires to lend her assistance to India in 
attaining to that position.” 

MR. GANDHI ON NON-CO OPERATION 

Addressing the graduates of the Gnjrat Y idya- 
pith at Ahmedabadlast month, Mr Gandhi said : 

“* * * * Other nations might have different 

and other means for getting their country’s free- 
dom, but for India there is no way but non-violent 
Non-co-operation. May you be the exponents of 
this mantra of Swaraj nnd may God give you 
strength and courage enough to give all .that yon 
have in India's fight for Independence, la fight 
which is drawing very near,” 
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Indian States 


VICEROY’S ADVICE TO PRINCES 

The paramount need of unity between the 
British India and the Indian India was emphasised 
by .the Viceroy in a speech delivered at a State 
Banquet held in his honour at Hyderabad. “They 
are partners,” he said, “ in an enterprise which 
admits of no internal jealousies or conflict." 

There must be a common desire, the Viceroy’ 
pointed out, to see India strong with the strength 
which only unity can give. He appealed to British 
Indians and the Princes to see to it that the 
structure which each were building was erected on 
firm foundations. 

Paying a tribute to the Nizam's ^administration, 
His Excellency made commendatory references to 
the Council system of administration prevailing in 
the Nizam's Stato and remarked that all the 
Indian States must insist on a high standard of 
internal administration. 

In proposing the toast of Lord and Lady Irwin, 
the Nizam welcomed the Viceroy's offer of a 
Bound Table Conference and observed that, what- 
ever the form of the would-be Indian Government, 
the Princes considered it essential to maintain 
their historic relations with the British Crown as 
the Paramount Power in India. 

MAHARAJAH OF ALWAR’S IDEAL 

The Maharaja of Atwar, in the Speech on the 
° Problems before India,” supported tho ideal of 
British India and the Indian States forming the 
United States of India for all purposes common to 
tallv w.'J.Wtf'J fWw izdwJGemijw in the respective 
domestic or internal concerns. 

IBs Highness stressed the advantages of India 
attaining to Dominion Status and expressed the 
desire that all the parties concerned should work 
for ihe country'* achieving a position of ‘equality 
with the other Dominions of the Empire.' Ilewel- 
" corned the Round Table Conference as ho -was 
' hopeful of the folnttrfn of India's political problem. 


BIKANIR MAHARAJAH’S SPEECH 
The reasons wby the claim of certain Stato 
subjects for representation at the proposed Hound 
Tabic Conference is entirely unacceptable to the 
Princes, were outlined by II. H. tho Maharaja of 
Riksnir at the prorogation of Bikanir Legislative 
Council. 

The proposed Conference, said His Highness, 
would be concerned with the stains of India as a 
whole in the Empire, the constitution of British 
India “ vis-a-vis” His Majesty’s Government and 
the relations between British India and the States’ 
The constitution of the States would be outside 
the scope of the Conference and was a matter 
between the ruler of a State and his subjects. Even 
the British Parliament could claim no jurisdiction 
to examine the constitutions obtaining in States. 
Tho suggestion for a quadruple conference was, 
therefore, inherently wrong as the recognition of 
the subjects’ claim would be destructive of tbo In- 
ternal sovereignty of the States. 

His Highness also referred to the Congress 
invitation for a Conference with the representatives 
of the Princes, which will he considered at tho 
February session of the Chamber of Princes. 

PUDUKOTl’A U A DM IN1STRATION 
Addressing the People’s Conference nt Pudn- 
Irottab, Mr. A. Bargaswawy Iyengar referred to 
Pundit Jawaharlal's statement about the attitudo 
of ibe Indian National Congress towards the States 
and observed that it was not clear in what manner 
or to what extent tho Princes or the people of the 
S&rAv evwr.U zvsw.k” jrAth il<* CswgTew z-zwww.VAf.d 
to its present policy and programme. On the 
other hand, the acceptance of a Dominion Status 
basis, he added, would make the present solution 
of the Indian States problem politically pnetiea*' • 
ble and acceptable to the Princes.* He expressed 
the hope'that the States would see*' the necessity 
’ for granting ‘responsible government to their 
people*. ' ‘ 
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Indians Outside India 


INDIANS IN TRANSVAAL 
Hr. J. D. Tyson, Acting Agent, Government of 
India, left for Sonth Africa by tbe S. S. 
" Karoa," on the 9th of tills month, 

Tbe immediate work awaiting Mr. Tyson in 
South Africa ia to press the Indian case before 
the Select Committee which, according to the 
Transvaal Indian Congress, has been set up to 


RETURNED EMIGRANTS FROM S. AFRICA 
31 r. Itharani Daynl Sanynsi, who arrived in 
India recently from South Africa, with a view 
to study the conditions of repatriated emi- 
grants, calls Attention to their lot, in the course of 
a report jttst issued, and strongly urges the 
Government of India to appoint a Commission of 
Investigation. 


remove the fears of the European community, 
arising out of the recent Supreme Court judgment 
in favour of Indians trading in Transvaal. 

The Indians in South Africa seek the help of the 
Select Committee for different reasons which were 
explained in an interview by Mr. Kodanda Rao, of 
the Servants of India Society, who worked in 
South Africa with Mr. Sastri. Mr. Rao says that 
Mr. Tyson is an enthusiastic supporter of 3Ir. 
Sastri's policies and as such will bo of great help 
to our cause just at present. 


Mr. Kodanda Rao said, that, under tho gold law 
of 1908, Indians are prohibited from owning Ia D d or 
occupying premises in commercial areas in Trans- 
A Sapran, Cowl judgment neatly held 
that the la, of 1908 had „ „ tolpecllTe 
ana dll not apply to townlUpI „„, el 

enactment, t.hlch „„„ c „ „ ra sbJ 

» *""» created Wore 
1308 rhe Luropean, are alanned al tlai, tbra-.t 
•• tw long-cherished r o,ie, of p t e„„,i„ 6 

Tht ih e s r '" a r r °P"‘y “ 

th. K i"’ iW» loophole ivLleh 


K P i Iad . 1 n S ’ 0n tlle 0ttlCr llauJ ’ " l ‘A the help of tin 
Select Committee to read,. imrn P 

over trade lieeniea in Transvaal. ' 

Mian, naturally .» tte , pltll „ thj ■ 
T.™ Agreement „ aeon a reveal oftopoto 
» Transvaal and , ui 

autnte a poUe, el ttplitt, „ d „ lkc it M 

profitable for Win, Men to he to r™ 


Ho states that during three months' extensive 
travelling in Iniia, in which he interviewed a largo 
number of returned emigrants, lie did not meet ft 
single person who was happy in their new environ- 
ment, and who would not liko to return to the 
Colony, if he got a chance. He adds that tho 
number of people who were pining, in tho hope of 
getting a free passago to South Africa, could ho 
counted in hundreds, if not in thousands. 

It was n pathetic sight to aeo some of those 
healthy labourers from Natal, reduced to mero 
skeletons in tho alums of JIa Iras and Calcutta, 
who, being either illiterate or half-educated, could 
never realise tbe sort of life that thoy would lead 
in India. Consequently, after exhausting all their 
resources, many emigrated to Malaya' and to 
Ceylon. 

lie concludes that tho assisted emigration 
scheme has been in force for more than two years, 
and between G,000 and 7,000 persons have been 
repatriated thereunder, but what percentage has 
been able to settle peacefully in India is a ques- 
tion which cannot be answered off-band. It 
required a Commission of Inquiry by tbe Govern- 
ment of India. lie declares that if tho Govern- 
ment does not accept the suggestion, lio will 
publish a full report at the end of April. 

INDIANS IN NEW YORK 
A campaign sponsored by Mr. , Hari Govil, 
founder of the India Society of America, has 
begun to raise S 22,000 to buy a six-storey build- 
ing on Riverside Drive as an Indian centre where 
it is proposed to set aside one room for a Hindu 
temple to be frantfport'ecf frtfm India. 



Industrial and Commercial Section 


HE-OKG ANIMATION OF INDUSTRIES 

“A vigorous Bcliema of inlustrialisatioa which 
will produce more wealth ami create fresh 
avenues of employment anil mako Imlia self- 
contained" formed tlie theme of the address 
delivered by Mr. llusscinbhoy Laljee, the in- 
coming President, at the Annual General Meeting 
of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

Mr. Ltljce, as well as Mr. Tairsee, the retiring 
President, laid stress on the re organisation of the 
cotton textile industry “ which is as bad at 
present as it was during the last few years.” 

, Mr. Tairsee, alluding to the political situation, 
said that the policy of boycott of Legislatures 
would spell disaster to trade and commerce, and 
appealed to Mr. Gandhi to desist from the civil 
disobedience programme till the meeting of the 
Round Tabic Conference. 

EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN ENGLAND 

Denouncing Labour’s policy ot increasing the 
burdens on Industry, Mr. Baldwin, in a speech at 
Edinburgh, forecast a deficit in the budget of at 
least £ 20,000,000 most of which, he said, would 
be met by extra taxation. Ho warned the 
Government especially with regard to the Un- 
employment Insurance snd Coal Mines Bills. 



,Ms. CHABILDAS EARSAJIDAS DALAL . - 

.who has invented .th'o Automatic . _ > 

ChtfrVA 


BUSINESSMEN'S APPEAL TO GANDHI 
Prominent businessmen are understood to bo 
considering the desirability of requesting Mr. 
Gandhi and through him the Coogresa to desist from 
carrying out the Congress resolution till believers 
in the Round Table Conference had participated 
in it and its results were known. 

Sir Purshotamdas Tliakunlas is the principal 
protagonist of this view, and, at his invitation, a 
a number of representatives of business interests, 
including Sir Maomohandas Itamji, Sir I’. C. 
Sctlma, SirConasji Jekargir (junior), Sir S. K. 
Bomanji and Sir L. It. Tairsee, met recently to 
discuss the proposal. The meeting dispersed 
without arriving at a definite decision. 

EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 
Sir George Rainy, Commerce Member of the 
Government of India, presiding at the Syden- 
ham College Day, Bombay, declared that the 
external trade of the country was fast passing 
into Indian hands. 

It was, therefore, of enormous importance that 
they should train up in India students who would 
be equipped by tbo necessary education to iiJl 
positions of responsibility whether in big manufac- 
turing concerns, or in Government service. 



THE AUTOMATIC CHARKA • 
a side view of which Is 
jfr&fetf&d hfcft. ' - 
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THE JEMS' APPEAL TO VICEROY ™° B ™ 0F HAY5IAKI™ 


It is understood that Jcuinis in Malabar bate 
engaged tlio sen ices of Mr. F. B. Evans, I.C S. 
(Retired) and Sir C. 1*. lJamaswamy Iyer to re- 
present before II. E. tlie Viceroy tlieir objections 
to tbo Malabar Tenancy Bill passed by the 
Legislative Council. The Jenmis aie opposed to 
the Bill on the grounds principally that it takes 
away the Jenmam or proprietorial rights from 
them without providing compensation, that the 
rents fixed fall considerably short of the Jenmi’s 
lawful share of the proceeds from the land, and 
that the renewal fees arc not adjusted to equitable 
economic claims aod do not make up for tho loss 
of the right of resuming the land from a tenant or 
leasing it to another. 

Mr. Evans and Sir C. I*. Uamaswamy Iyer will 
be assisted by the Rajah of Kollengode. 

PROBLEM OF INDIAN WATERWAYS 
Mr. G. L. Mehta, Calcutta Manager of the 
Seiodia Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., in the coarse 
of an address on the “ Problem of Indian Water- 
ways ” delivered at the Rotary Club, stated that 
the waterways should be developed as part of a 
comprehensive system oF D aliooal transport. 
They are a national asset and have immense 
potentialities for development. If they are to be 
saved from destruction and are to improve and 
develop as Irighu ays of commer ce, it should be 
recognised that these rivers nod canals cannot be 
considered and dealt with piecemeal. 

In Sir. Mehta’s opinion, besides the Provincial 
Waterways Boards, there should ho a Central 
Waterways Board or preferably, a Waterways 
Board and a Railway Board functioning under a 
single Ministry of Transport or Communications. 
The question is particularly important for Bengal, 
because ita principal mode of transport is water- 
ways and because it offers natural facilities for the 
development of watcri transport.' • 


Hints at a possible revolution in untisn api- 
culture were given by Lord Ilarcwood at a London 
meeting of the Central Chamber of Agriculture. 11 1 
have renson to believe," he stated, “that a grass 
drying machine has been recently invented which 
will solve the problem of haymaking. If the inven- 
tor’s claim proves correct — and I have reason to 
believe it will — not only will tho farmer bo able to 
profit by improved methods of managing grass-lands 
for summer grazing, but be will also be able fo 
retain the full feeding value as opposed to the 
value of hay, and thereby save a very large part, 
if not tho whole, of the cake bill.’’ Lord Ilarcwood 
added that he was making arrangements for 
tho uso of the machine next summer. 

INDIA’S VAST FOREST WEALTH 
The recent visit of His Excellency the Viceroy 
to Dehra Dim in order to open the new Forest 
Research Institute theie, is a reminder, says tho 
Times of India, of India’s vast resources in her 
varied forests which cover a quarter of the area of 
British India and bring in three crores of rupees 
annual profit. “The new builJings are a magni- 
ficent pile and tho grounds cover nearly two 
square miles beside the main building and 
bungalows, whilo there are many important 
factories and wood mills where tho invaluable 
research into timber utilisation is carried out. The 
main building now has a scries of fascinatmg 
museums, where one could pleasurably spend a 
day or two. The Indian forests contain some of 
the most hsndsome timbers in tho world, besides 
innumerable other big and little products useful to 
mankind. The Forest Research Institute has in 
its exhibits picked specimens of all tho Indian 
timbers found to be worth anything in commerce 
and illustrations of the uses to which they can be 
put-— besides -a- wonderful collection of other forest 
products in immense variety. The extent of what 
is to be seen may bej ganged from" the length ol 
l he corridors in th'e main Institute building.” 
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MEDICINE IK INDIA. 

.The AlMndin Medical Conference, held *t 
Lahore on 27th and 2?lli December, was happy 
in the choice of it* chairman. Cel. BhoU Kanth, 
C. T. E., I. If. S. (Rtil). There arc few, write* 
a correspondent, who can apeak with the authority 
he came* on medical matter* in India and fencr 
still who could place their facts with equal luci- 
dity or ineisiveoess, and with a quiet aente of 
humour. Hi* address hai been published in a 
brochuro which should not ho mined hy member* 
of the independent medical fraternity in India. 

“At a time when there is »o much heard of 
Swaraj, it must ho as Ratlins to It* detractors ns 
it i* gratifying to its protagonist*, that in one field 
at least, the field of medicine, the Indian has 
made good. The strangle hold of the I. M. S. 
has been all but relea*ed. For Col. Hhola Kanth 
fells ns, quoting the British Mwlical A*sociatioo 
memorandum of 1919: “Tho indigenous profes- 
*ion is in a very actiro and si rile atate, and in- 
stead of tho officers of tho service, encroaching 
on the rights of independent members of the pro- 
fession, it 1* they who hare acquired the practice 
formerly enjoyed hy the officers of the terriee. 
Thita, hai tho Indian answered tho challenge of 
unbending bureaucrats and who will say he has 
not won? Strange, indeed, is this aimission on 
the part of the Britirk Medical Association "hen 
< plaeed alongside jts erstwhile endeavours to with- 
stand all claim* for Indianisstinn of the I. M- S . 

It is not, however. With the I. M. S., alone 
that Col. Bhola Kanth is concerned. He has 
sketched briefly the . history of the Medical 
services in India and stressed the growth of 
the independent aerree. He has dealt with 
the various subordinate services and institutions 
from personal knowledge of them, pointing out 
how mnch wanton waste there eiists in all direc- 
tions. He is severe on the system which make* 
the medical needs of the civil population subordi- 
nate .to military exigencies and he is po^Jess 


critical of tho present policy of Indianisation of 
the I.M.S. which he shows to ho a shallow con- 
cession. 

We follow Col. Bhola Kanth with sympathy 
when he pleads for the arrest of waste, the 
better organisation of the medical services, parti- 
cularly in the rural districts, the organised deve- . 
lopment of indigenous medicine, and finally, Ins 
stirring appeal to the independent medical pro- 
fusion of India. "Be true to yonr profession 
and to vonr name ■■S*araj is self-help. 

SCIENCE or HEALTHY LIVING 
In a statement imtd by the Central Council 
for Health Hlncation, which works in close asso- 
ciation with the health authorities of the country, 
Dr. William 0. Savage, the Connty Medical 
Officer for Somere-t. a recognised authority, says 
that “ the science of healthy living .* steadily 
„,kin;.l.et!. re . ««.«»■! •«» " f r,,ta '“ 
an out-of-date statement-’’ 

0,.a,T... of Ko S b„.l .oil Wobo • 

Ss.'t.aw-vi- 

“ A il<Nitli-r«te .. lo»u 10. o'’ 1 ' 1 l "r ! d ”“ 

i"f n""r ... i •»'" P'"P" '” rtf j 

S “'‘ i. 11.0 

Hums'll to b. ‘" F m ^ lnt j cao " 

'easoosjly n ^ 0 ( 

time, not far d a feW hundreds of 

instead of, a* at presen , OQ0 hundred 

people, will Hve to the great a D 

years- - 
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GERMAN man VOLTAGE laboratory 

"What is claimed to be the first laboratory for 
electrical testing at pressures up to two million 
rolls lias lately been completed at tlie transformer 
works of tlie Kocli and Sterzel Gescllschafk, at 
Mickten, Dresden, Saxony. That the firm has for 
many years realised the importance oi haling 
adequate facilities for testing electrical equipment 
is indicated by the steady advance that has taken 
place ; it is Interesting to record that it had a 
laboratory equipped for tests up to kVA capacity 
at pressures up to <100,000 V as long ago as 1918, 
which was followed in 1322 with one capable of 
permitting tests up to a million volts and 200 kVA, 
while now the capacity has been inreased to two 
million volts and 1,200 kVA at 60 periods. 

INDIAN INSTITUTE Ob' SCIENCE 
Tbe Twentieth Annual Report of the Council of 
the Indian Institute of Science which has just 
been issued, summarises researches conducted in 
tlie laboratories during tbe session now closed. 
These inquiries am primarily directed towards 
acquainting the students with modem methods of 
original investigation in various branches of 
chemistry and in electrical technology. Tlie 
fun lamental relation of science to industry is a 
guiding principle in this wmk, although many of 
the subjects chosen have not an immediate bear- 
ing on manufacturing processes. 

TIIE u. F. SCIENTISTS 

The United Provinces Scientists, who assembled 
at Allahabad in connection with the Indian”" 
Science Congress, resolved, at a meeting held 
recently tinder the presidency of Dr. Mumnohan, 
to found in the United Provinces an Assembly of 
Science the object of which would be to promote 
and cultivate scientific research in tbe country, 
tackle problems of national interest and afford 
• additional facilities to scientific workers in the 
matter of publication of researches. A committee 
has auo been formed to work out tbe details, 


HINDUSTHAN ASSOCIATION OF VIENNA 
An Association of Indians, named The 
Hindustlian Association of Vienna” has been 
recently formed with the object of (1) Supplying 
information regarding facilities for the study of 
Sciences, literature, etc., in Austria, (2) providing 
opportunities for social intercourse and assisting 
every Indian, in any way possible, who may 
happen to come here and (3) promoting general 
friendly and cultural relations between India and 
Austria. 

Membership of the Association is open to all 
who subscribes to the above principles, and 
Indians visiting Vienna are cordially invited to 
become members. 

The organizers hope that, in the near future, 
this Association will become a centre for mutual 
co-operation between Indians and Austrians which 
might, in turn, develop into a connecting link 
between the two great civilizations of the East 
and the West. 

SIR C. V. RAMAN IN FRANCE 
The great Indian scientist, Sir C. V. Raman, 
Was the distinguished guest of the famous Sor- 
bonne University recently. He delivered a course 
ofleclures on his latest research oo the Structnre 
of Molecules at the Henry Poincare Research 
Institute. The reception given to Sir Raman was 
most impressive, and, in the living memory of 
many Indians residing there, no one hns seen such 
n genuine warmth of feeling wills which French 
saranls especially greeted an Indian colleague 
theirs. 

ELECTRICITY IN TIIE PUNJAB 
The Punjab Government’s scheme for utilising 
the rain and snow waters of the mountains to 
generate electricity is one of the biggest projects 
yet- contemplated in India. Ono of its special 
features will be the provision of electrical energy 
for agricultural purposes. 
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LORD DERBY ON REPORTINO 
"There is one thing I will say about the 
press : that I hare nerer once ia the whole course 
of my life complained of the accuracy of any news- 
paper report of any speech I have made," said Lord 
Derby who presided at a “ notabilities ” luncheon 
held at Liverpool Press Club recently. "The 
only thing I have complained of ”, said Lord 
Derby, “ is iny own feelings tho next morning 
when I road what I have laid, and still later wliea 
I read the remarks that other people have made 
about what I said. There is nothing connected 
with the press that has ever got me into such 
great trouble as the accuracy of their reports of 
what I have said." 

SIR IAN IN CHRISTMAS MOOD 
Sir Ian Hamilton, speaking to disabled soldiers 
at Northampton on Christmas Day, said that, even 
to this day, he could not look at a nurse withont 
blushing. “ Once upon a time,” he explained, 
"the literary editor of a newspaper wanted to 
praise my work. So be wrote down : 'Evidently 
•a his youth Sir Ian Hamilton was kissed by tho 
Muses,’ Thit was very nice. But there is a 
terrible fellow in every newspaper establishment 
called a 'printer’s devil. 1 Everything really 
depends on him. So this printer’s devil printed 
bis own views upon my past, and when I read the 
paper I found in it, ‘Evidently in his youth, Sir 
Ian Hamilton was kissed by the nurses.' ” 

THE ART OF PARODY 
Sir Owen Seaman, in his address to tho Insti- 
tute of Journalists, pointed out the difference 
between the true parody, which ridicules the style 
and attitude of mind of a writer and that which is 
a mere absurd adaptation of a particular work. 
Sir Owen should know, says Peter Simple in tho 
Mousing Post, for there has surely been no more 
brilliant parodist than he. We still chuckle when 
we remember bis essay in the style of Sir Edwin 
Arnold — we quote from memory. 

18 


“ Ya, Ya, my beloved, I look to thy dimples 
aad drink, 

Tiddly-lii 1 to thy cheek-pits and chin-pit, my 
tulip, my pink." 

Could anything be more delicionsly absurd 
in the way of travesty ? 

Calverley, of course, was a master. You may 
remember his travelling tinker, in the Tenny- 
sonian Style, which ended : 

14 So all in love we parted, I to the Hall, 

They to the villsge. It was noised next noon. 

That chickens had been missed at Syllabub 

Farm." 

Anstcy, too, can be delightful. Even lovers of 
Maeterlinck must surely appreciate the humour of 
the passage in wLich a damsel exclaimed “ 0 ! 

0 ! I have a pain in my destiny.” 

TOE NEWSPAPER WRITER 
Under the title of "The Columnist/' Mr. 
Dustin D. Rhodes in the NORTn American 
REVIEW, has some amusing verses on the news- 
paper writer : — 

“If you can master adjectives and adverbs, 

And sprinkle here and there a verb or two 5 
If yon can can spatter elongated phrases, 

Elaborate sweet nothings all askew ; 

If you can make a bit of- alang’artistic, 

Or even cuss a bit without offence, 

And yet can handle ' hlfalutia ’ language 

To make it sound like wholesome common 
sense ; 

* * * 

“If you can please the literiats ami peasants, ’ 

And draw the praise of both, offending cone ; 

If neither fear nor fame can mar jour efforts, 

And yon can feel your conscience clear when 
done ; 

If you can fill the ever gaping column, 

With words of w isdora pleasing to the mob ; 

Then yours the title and whate’er goes with it 
And what is more, you’ll prosper on the job." 



. FLOGGING IN JAILS 

•The question of flogging in prisons, raised l>y 
the suicide of on© Spiers, by jumping orer die 
railings of Wandsworth Prison in dread of the 
fifteen strokes of the cat ho was to have received, 
has led the following comments obtained by (ho 
STAR from Lord Darling, ex* Judge of the King’s 
Bench Division, and Sir. George Bernard Shaw. 

Lord Darling, defending the system of flogging, 
says : “Public opinion, which approves of prize 
fighting, cannot logically condemn dogging. Men 
and women who flock to an exhibition of Game 
Chicken remit Battling Brown would gladly see 
Burglar Bill punished by Wandsworth Walloper. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer might as well set 
an entertainment tax on it as on the other ex- 
hibition." 

Hr. Bernard Shaw says : “ A flogging Judge 
ought to have two or three dozens himself to bring 
him to understand it. The excuse for flogging is 
that certain offenders understand no other punish- 
ment. Then these men ought to be dogged, not 
imprisoned.” 

AGE OF JUDGES 

What is the average age of a judge ? asks TltE 
DAILY MAIL. Sir Montagu Shearman has just died 
in his 73rd year, but a little calculation, limited to 
the members of the Appeal, Chancery, Kmg’s 
Bench, and Probate Courts, brings out the average 
age at oyer G2 under C3. 

Nine judges are in their fifties, 17 in tbei r 
sixties, and 5 in their seventies, Only one judge 
fs in the forties — Lord Justice Slesser, who is 46. 

Of the heads of the various divisions, the Lord 
Chief Justice. (Lord Uewart) is 60, the Master 
of the Kolia (Lord Uanworth) Gf*, and the Presi- 
dent of the Probate Division (Lord Merrivale) 71. 

The figures show that we have reached one of 
those cycles with a Bench somewhat senior in age 
and individual appointments faced by a compara- 
tively young 13«r. 


IUGCET IX) KILL 

According to a telegram from Mexico City, the 
new penal code drawn «p by President Por tea Gil, 
under the extraordinary powers conferred upon him 
by Congress, gives a father the right to kill a 
daughter and her seducer when the daughter vol- 
untarily sacrifices hi r honour. 

A husband may also not be punished for killing 
a wife who violates her marriage vows, and a wifo 
who kills her erring bn .band will also be deemed 
not guilty ol an offence. 

Persons involved in differences calling for aduel 
will have to appear before a court of honour, 
which will endeavour to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion, but will have no power to sanction a duel. 

INDIAN RAILWAYS 

A Bill has been iutiodnceil in the Legislative 
Assembly which is intended to prohibit reservation 
of Compartments in Railway trains for the exclu- 
sive use of persons belonging to any particular 
community, race or creed. In certain cases, the 
issue raised was whether such reservation amount- 
ed to undue preference within the meaning of 
Section 42 of thelndisn Railways’ Act, sub-section 
2 of which reads as follows-'— “A railway adminis- 
tration shall not make or give any unduo or un- ' 
reasonable pieference or advantage to or in favour 
of any particular person or railway administration 
or any particnlar description ot traffic, in any res- ' 
pect whatsoever, or subject to any particular person 
or railway administration, or any particular des- 
cription of traffic to any undue or unreasonable 
prejudice or disadvantage in any respect whatso- 
ever." The High Courts have variously interpret- 
ed this section but are of opinion that such 
reservation is not ultra r ires. This Bill, therefore, 
froposes to add an explanation to the following 
effect, viz : — "For the purposes of this sub-section, 
reservation of any compartment in a railway train 
for the exclusive use of any particnlar community, 
race or .creed shall be deemed to be undue 
preference." 
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STATESMEN IS COMMERCE 
lly accepting a seat on tho Board of Inter- 
national Sleeping Car Company, Lord Lloyd lias 
joined the tmaierona band of ex-administrators, 
who hare found influential commercial and 
Industrial billets during the past months. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and Sir Laming \Y orthington- 
Etans hare join'll the Board of the greater 
I/'ttdooanl CwctruH Trust, Limited, of which 
Lonl Birkenhead is Chainnan. Sir lliilip Cun- 
liiTo Utter las Lccn invited to take the Chairman- 
of the recently -formed Tin Producers' Asvoci- 
ation. Lord IJrratford lias taken a seat on the 
Board of tho Northern Assurance Company, Sir 
Arthur Stcel-Jlaitlaad on tho Hirer tors to of the 
United Douiiuiotu Trutt, Limited, and Sir Samuel 
Hnaro on the Directorates of two imurancc com- 
panies. 


THE LATE LORD ESHEll 
Lord Esher, who died recently in lits 78th year 
was a close and personal friend of Queen Victoria, 
King Edward and His Majesty King George, 
lie was an intimate friend of Lord Kitchener. ,A 
diary kept by him is staled to contain information 
of highest historical importance. It has been 
deposited at the British Mnsein and is not to bo 
opened until 1031. 

PROP. KADIIAKMSHNAN’S LECTURES 
Under the title of “ An Idealist Yiow of Life." 
Professor Radhakriahnan garo four lectures in tho 
large Chemistry Theatre of tho University of Man- 
chester to an unusually largo and keenly interest- 
ed audience, including the members of the Uni- 
versity and the Theological Colleges, the Bishop 
of Manchester the Bishop of Middleton tho Lord 
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MUSLIM ALL-PARTIES’ CONFERENCE 
Tho Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
A 11 -Pat ties’ Conference met early tliis month, 
Sir Abdul Qayum presiding. Others present were 
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Maukma Shaft Dandi, Maulana Mohammed AH, 
Moulvi SI uh am m a<1 Yakub, Sfr. Fazil Kahimtoolah 
and Syed .Murtaz* Sahib. Tho Committee decided 
to hold a session of tfie Conference in Lahore 
during Faster when the Simon Commission’* 
Report will be available. Sir Ibrahim Raliim- 
toolah will preside over the Conference. 

The Committee also decided to call a meeting 
of the Executive Board in March to discuss the 
political situation and the question of contesting 
the elections. 


LIBERALS AND DOMINION STATUS 

The Coucil of the Western India National 
Liberal Association at a recent meeting in Bombay 
under the Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Sir 
I’hirozo C. Sctbna, reiterated the policy of the 
Liberal Federation as fallows : — 

(1) “As we read tho situation, the essential 
condition of the success of the Round Table Con- 
ference is that there should he the maximum 
amount of agreement among ourselves in India. 

(2) " We firmly Relieve that the only rallying 
cry which can unite Hindus, Mahomedans, 
Christians, Sikhs, Tarsia, Europeans, the proper- 
tied classes, and the labouring and the depressed 
classes can be Dominion Status for India, not as a 
distant goal or ideal but as an object capable of 
achievement within the shortest possible time. 

(3) “We have always been anxious that in 
order to produce a favourable atmosphere, the 
Government of India should implement the new < 
policy by action calculated to remove all causes of 
irritation and produce calm and goodwill." 

THE RUSSELL SPEECH 

The Britiah-Indisn Association has adopted a 
resolution condemning the recent utterances of 
Lord Resell and reiterating its faith ia Dominion 
statas as the ultimate goal of constitutional deve- 
lopment in India. 

The following appears in the Review OF INDIA 
(published by the European Association): 

“Europeans in India are strongly of opinion that 
Earl Russell msde a blunder in speaking as ho did 
recently in London. For the moment the ques- 
tion of India's constitution is tud juitifv and to bo 
placed before the London Conference. In India 
au earnest endeavour is being made by the more - 
sober-minded to put forward something -that may 
be practicable, and have within itself the fullest 
possibility of steady political advance to the goal 
of Dominion statas. In the meantime, the fewer 
speeches the better.” 
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THE WAY OUT 

BY 

MR. G. A NATESAN. 


E VEN to the most superficial observer, the 
state, of thing* in the country for the last 
few weeks must be one of tho deepest concern. It 
would be idle to conceal the fact that the country 
virtually is in * state of revolt. Mahatma Gandhis 
campaign of Civil Disobedience and his gigantic 
efforts to break the salt laws by a series of “raids”, 
though planned and conducted in the main ia a 
non-violent manner, bare given room to the nnrnly 
element* of the population in some places to com- 
mit serious aets of violence. It is distressing to 
read the accounts of the .disorders at Calcutta, 
Peshawar, Karachi, Madras, Sholapur and a few 
other places. To Crown all, the operations of a 
section of the revolutionaries at Chittagong have 
.. revealed to the public the perilous character of 
tho present situation. The authorities who 
certainly have to put down breaches of law 
and order jn any form have launched on a series of 
repressive measures culminating in the promulga- 
tion of the Press- Ordinance and the proclama- 
tion of Martial Law. at Sholapur. To one who 
reads daily the accounts pf the match of hundreds 
of people for. the manufacture of salt in utter 
defiance of all laws, the numerous arrests and itnpri 
toameuU, the mammoth processions of ,the youth 
of the country particularly in the city of Bombay, 
the extraordinary interest evinced by women, 
young and old, iq fafour of the boycott of British 


goods and their readiness to go to jail, must make 
ooe pause and ask, what does all this mean and 
where will it end ? Matters have been brought toal 
climax by the decision of the Working Committed 
of the Congress which met recently at Allahabad.’ 
It has deliberately stated its opinion “ that the 
moment has arrived for the entire nation to make 
a supreme effort *ad achieve the goal ”■ — that hr/ 
of independence. And one shndders to think of 
the steps it has taken to achieve its objects,— 
the starting of a whirlwind campaign for the boy- 
cott of British goods, and a No-tar campaign, the • 
breaking of forest laws and sack other acts of 
civil disobedience. To realise the gravity of the -, 
situation, it has only to be remembered that this 
movement is to be started with a grim determina-' 
tion "even in some of the provinces where’ it baa 
not made much headway. The * duty of any 
Government is to govern, and even the Government 
of India, irresponsible ns it is at 'ptesent, must, 
of course, perform its primary function of preserv- 
ing law anil order. While 'therefore w e recognize 
the legitimate duty 'of Government jn that diree* • 
tion, we cannot, conceal the fact that repression 
alone ‘cannot’ solve the' Indian problem at ilia 
present moment. You may disagree with Mahatma 
Gandhi, Jon may rightly • condemn' Ida civil 
disobedience campaign, but yon cannot ignore the 
fact that to millions of his countrymen and "efed 




Thoughts on the Poiiticai Situation 

BY 

Sir P. S. S1VASWAMI AIVAR, K.c.s.i. 


11 Pitt,’ areest of Mahatma Gandhi and his 
* incarceration liavo deeply stirred public 
feeliog throughout the length and breadth of 
India and are event* the full consequences of 
which it is not easy to calcs Jato. jTlU saintly 
character, the purity of hi* life, hi* lofty ideals, 
his spirit , of self abnegation and hi* burning 
patriotism have justly earned for him the profound 
respect of his countrymen and the a Imiraiion of 
many in the civilised world, lie lias acquired ao 
influence over the minds of the millions of India 
to an extent probably unsurpassed in the history 
of India and certainly unparalleled within 
living memory. Kourishe f upon the teaching of 
the Prince of Peaco who died about 2,000 years 
ago, he has preached tho gospel of non-violence 
a* an invincible weapon against every evil lorco 
in tbo wor M That the Government should have 
been driven to arrest a high-souled patriot like 
him is nothing les* than a mournful tragedy. It 
has evoked protests from many quarters and there 
have been countless demonstration* of popular 
feeling or an unmistakable character. Apart from 
the public meetings held all over the country, 
there have been many resignation* by public men 
of scats in the Legislative Councils and of other 
pablic offices like membership of Denches of 
Magistrates. The arrest has been condemns 1 by 
many a journal a* a culminating act of political 
unwisdom. There are some who consider tbo 
time and manner of arrest a* unwise and there 
are many more who object on principle to the use 
of an autiquatei regulation for dealing with State- 
offences the repeal of which was recommended 
by the Repressive Laws Committee nine years 
ago. , . 

_A dispassionate survey of the existing situation, 
the trend of political forces and the remedies which 


have beeu suggested for casing the situation 
is necessary at this juncture. That the 
arrest of tho Mahatma is deplorable will bo 
gainsaid by no one. But could it have been 
avoided? Tho campaign of mass. civil disobedi- 
ence which was launched some weeks ago was 
a linittedly intended not merely to break tho Salt 
Liw, bnt ns a step in a programme for undermin- 
ing tho authority of Government, producing a feel- 
ing of disregard and defiance of the law of the 
land and reu lering it impossible for the Govera- 
imeot to carry on its essential functions by depriv- 
ing it of that moral support which is the necessary 
foundation of any Government, ft ft nothing less 
than a crusade against Government and against 
law and order. 

It ia contended that the campaign is carried on by 
non-violent methods and that mass civil disobedi- 
ence carried on witbo ut recourse to violence is an 
inherent civil right of the people. This conten- 
tion involves legal and political issues of the 
highest importance. Ever since the internment of 
Mrs. Besant in 1017, it has been the fashion to 
appeal to tho authority of Tho re an and other 
doctrinaires in justification of the policy of passive 
resistance or civil disobedience. Civil disobedi- 
ence wears a different aspect, according aa it is 
individual or collective. The legal and political 
aspects of the question have to be carefully dis- 
tinguished. It is often suggested that any indivi- 
dual citizen has the right to break any Taw of the 
land of which he may disapprove. From the 
legal point of view, this is altogether a fallacy. 
Any person may disobey any law of the land.; but 
he does ao at his peril. There is no such thing 
as a legal right to disobey any Jaw, and the State 
is entitled aud bound to pnnish any infraction of 
the law. Even a conscientious objector can only 
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claim that ho is morally justified by his consci- 
ence in breaking a taw which ho considers (o be 
unrighteous. If individual civil disobedience is not 
legally justifiable, inass civil disobedience is still 
less so. This aspect of the question has not been 
ignored by Sir. Gandhi. For he has impressed 
upon bis followers that they must cheerfully submit 
to all the legal consequences by way of punishment 
which may follow their breaches of the law. 
Whecher from the legal or (he monl point of 
view, collective action is far more serious in its 
consequences thaa ialiriduit action, an I the State 
would be justified in dealing with the former with 
greater severity. 

The legal aspect of civil disobedience by no 
means covers the whole ground, fherc arc un- 
doubtedly occasions in the history of a country, 
when it may become the moral duty of a cititen 
to express his disapproval of a bad law by disobey- 
ing it. lint under what conditions does this moral 
right arise? It must be remembered that the 
general exercise of the right to set up one's own 
conscience above the law whenever any one dis- 
approves of any law must engender a habit of 
lawlessness and end in the disruption of society. 
Ho state can allow erery one the moral right to 
be a law unto himself. Under any system of 
well-ordered government, there are ways and 
means for a citizen who disapproves of a law to 
obtain its repeal or amendment by constitutional 
methods, by enlisting public opinion in his favour 
and by making representations to the Govern- 
ment. As a rule, a civilised Government will 
naturally listen to all just and reasonable repre- 
sentations and alter its measures and policy in 
accordance with public opinion. The occasions 
for resort to passive resistance to, or disobedience 
of, a law by the people at large should be rare 
Occasions may arise when a people may desire 
to change the system of administration and bring 
about a change in the political constitution. Uere 
also, there are lawful as well as unlawful methods 


of bringing about such a change. A people must 
first exhaust every means of persuading the Gov- 
ernment of the need for an alteration of the con- 
stitution and seek to bring it about by peaceful 
methods without subverting th* authority of the 
Government. Ho wise Government can afford to 
ignore the united voice of a people. It is only 
when all suck peaceful methods fail, and as a last 
resort, that a people would bejnrtified in taking 
the extreme step of disobeying, defying and 
resisting the Government. Sncb ©cessions cannot 
arise under & system of responsible Government. 
They may, however, arise under a system of 
of irresponsible Government, especially by one 
nation of another. In such cases, the > issue be- 
tween the Government and the people is not a 
legal one, but a political issue of the most serious 
import. The question for consideration would be 
whether a rebellion or a revolt against the State’is 
justifiable. Masy people in India seem to imagine 
that mass civil disobedience of the Government 
is constitutional, se long as it is conducted without 
recourse to arms er violence. This is an egregious 
mistake. The employment of violence, or non* 
employment of it in no way detracts from its 
character of a revolutionary movement. The sub- 
version of the Government, by methods intended 
to destroy its authority and render it incapable of 
functioning is the essential characteristic of a 
revolution. A crusade against the Government and 
against law and authority with the object of com- 
pletely paralysing it is just as revolutionary as an 
armed rebellion or a cowp iCetat and must 'be 
judged and dealt wilk by the same ' standards and 
methods that are applicable to the latter. For the 
reason that no organised society can exist without 
preservation of law and order and that some form 
of Government is preferable to anarchy, the 
government of a country would be justified in 
maintaining law and order by putting down any 
revolutionary movement It would be justified 
in employing the forces at its disposal to 
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secure these primary conditions of social 
existence. 

On the other hand, if the ordinary rights and 
liberties of the citizens are trampled under foot, 
the tyranny and oppression of the Govern- 
ment become unbearable ami as it is not possible to 
secure redress by Jarful methods, tbo subjects 
would be morally justified in rising against the 
Government, lint no reasonable person acquainted 
with the condition* in this country can pretend for 
a moment that the administration of this country 
is characterised by such misrule as would justify a 
rebellion. Nor is it possible to contend that the 
peaceful and constitutional methods of securing a 
change in the administration have been exhausted. 
It may be admitted (hat (he political aspirations 
ef the country have not been satisfied and that 
there are reactionary sections of public opinion 
in England stoutly opposed (o them, flat go 
long as it is possible to secure the fnlfilment of 
these aspirations by constitutional methods, It 
wonld be injurious to (he best interests of the 
country to promote a movement which is bound 
to plunge it in anarchy and disaster. The advo- 
cates of civil disobedience imagine that the spirit 
of lawlessness or l&w-breakiog once roused can be 
laid to rest when the right occasion has passed. 
This attitude is of course intelligible in a disciple 
of Tolstoy, the anarchist genius. Every citizen 
who cares for the peaceful progress of the country 
is bound to give bis support to the forces of lair 
and order against disorder and anarchy. Tried 
by the standards by which alone a rebellion can 
be justified, the civil disobedience movement lacks 
justification. What is (he dnty of the Government 
when faced with a movement of a revolutionary 
character ? No one would suggest that its duty 
begins and ends with the suppression of the revo- 
lutionary movement. Side by aide with the 
primary duty of maintaining law and order as the 
essential foundation of society, it has to conciliate 
the people by bringing the system of administra- 


tion into accord with public opinion and securing 
popular support. 

It is difficult to understand the altitude of those 
who counsel the Government (o look with folded 
arms on the wide-spread growth of the movement 
of civil disobedience and take no steps to check or 
suppress it. They conceive that the only duty of the 
Government of India is to concede all thedemsnds 
of Mahatma Gandhi, and that it is the only means 
which they would be justified in employing for the 
purpose of preserving law and order. But (his 
attitude is based upon a very imperfect apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties by which (he Government is 
confronted. The Government have declared their 
willingness to discuss the problems of constitutional 
reform with public men, representative of the 
important communities iu India, and arrive at 
a solution acceptable to alt parties. The 
queation of Dominion Status is open to discussion 
at the ltound Table Conference. The whole 
problem can be discussed at that Conference and 
it w ill not be deemed (o be concluded by the 
ipse dual of Sir John Simon and his colleagaes. 
Ia it possible for the Labour Government to go 
farther at (his stage ? Is it possible for theta to 
ignore the Simon Commission which was appoint- 
ed by Parliament with the concurrence of all 
parties an d pre-judge the question in disregard 
of constitutional usages ? Even with the best of 
intentions, it wonld be difficult for the Labour 
Government to adopt this course, and if they did, 
there is every likelihood of their being turned out 
of office by the combined opposition of the other 
parties. The Labour Party in England is the 
party which is the most aympathetic towards 
Indian aspirations and if the Labour Government 
should fall, it is bound seriously to affect the 
prospects of constitutional reform and retard the 
fulfilment of our aspirations. 

In an interview given by Mr. Gandhi to Mr. 
Asiimead Bartlett, he aaid he realised these 
difficulties, but hej wanted the Government t»i 
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promise definite!/ that the/ would support the 
demand for immediate Dominion Status. Iq the 
nature of things, It is difficult to see how it would 
he possible for the Government to give such a 
a guarantee beforehand. Mr. Gandhi’s own 
demands have not always been the same. He 
declared for Independence at the Lahore Con- 
gress and in the interview referred to, he wanted 
immediate Dominion Status. At an earlier 
®l*S e i he put forward 11 points which, be Baid, 
must be conceded before he could think of attend- 
ing the Round Table Conference. Many of bis 
11 points arc of an utterly impracticable nature 
and arc rather questions to he tackled by the 
Government of India itself when it becomes 
responsible. It is urged in some quarters that 
the problem is one in which the Parliament 
should have no voice sod that it is entirely a 
question for self-determination by the people 
of India. Unfortunately, there has been no 
agreement arrived at between the majority end 
ramority communities in the country, and there 
»re many responsible leaders who declare that it is 
impossible to arrive at any agreement at this stage, 
»ud that tho solution should be put off to the 
Round Table Conference. If it is possible for the 
different communities in India to arrive at some 
reasonable and enduring basis of agreement, it will 
•mmensely strengthen our hands, and the British 
Government will find it difficult to resist the 
demand of a united India. Bm should these 
differences between the communities persist even 
in tho Round Table Conference, how are they to 
be settled except by the arbitrament of Britain or 
"kould .01 b, 
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want sad that the majority should be satisfied 
with the remainder. His solution may therefore' 
be dismissed as impracticable. If we are really 
keen about the attainment of our goal, it will be 
moat impolitic to reject the hand of friendship 
extended by the Labour Party and press them to 
take steps which will lead to their downfall. 

Assuming that a campaign of civil disobedience 
may he justifiable, one cannot help thinking that 
3Ir. Gandhi made a great tactical blander in 
starting it before the publication of the report of 
the Simon Commission and before giving time to 
the British Government to consider it. *118 
declaration of policy which he is now demanding 
could then be demanded with greater show of 
reason. Having regard to tho difficulties with which 
the British Government and the Government of 
India are faced, and ' the unavoidable interval 
which must necessarily precede any declaration of 
policy, it is difficult to understand the ’ expedi- 
ency of the policy which has been recommend- 
ed by the Indian Press to the Government of 
India, that they should remain benevolent spec- 
tators of the civil disobedience movement and 
take no steps to maintain law and order. It has 
been suggested, and Mr, Gandhi himself main-' 
tains the view, that ho is not responsible for the 
outbreaks of violence and lawlessness which hare 
occurred in different parts of the country.- There 
need be no doubt that Mr. Gandhi himself sincere- 
ly believes in non-violence and has succeeded in 
instilling a belief in non-violence in the minds of 
many of his followers. It may also be conceded 
that, on the whole, wide-spread as the agitation 
is, the outbreaks of violence have been com- 
paratively few. But such of them as have occur- 
red are sufficiently serious. Tho happenings at 
Karachi, Calcutta, Peshawar, Delhi and Sholapur 
are some of the prominent instances of lawless 
outbreaks. It is impossible' for any movement 
which aims at disobedience of the law of the 
land to maintain a peaceful character. If out- 
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- breaks of lawlessness are the natural consequences 
of such a movement and must bo foreseen, those 
who have initiated the movement cannot disclaim 
responsibility. We may refer also to the many 
instances of terrorism, social persecution and 
oppression necessarily involved in the extensive 
employment of picketing. Picketing is seldom 
peacefully carried out and involves no little 
interference with the rights and liberties of 
persons. 

1 The question whether Mr. ' Gandhi should 
have been arrested and interned reduces itself to 
one of high policy in the interests of law and* 
order. In the case of a person like Mahatma 
Gandhi, a popular hero who is leading a move- 
ment for the overthrow of the Government, it is 
an exceedingly.difficnlt question to decide whether 
and at what moment he should be arrested. To 
have left him at large witl liberty to preach hi a 
'gospel of civil disobedience with hi9 enormons 
personal inflnenee would have undoubtedly meant 
giving the freest scope to the fuithcr spread of the 
campaign. On the other hand, it is contended, 
not without some force, that his inflnenee has exer- 
cised a check on the violent revolutionaries of 
young India, It is difficult to say which is more 
difficult for the Government to deal with, the 
campaign of civil disobedience with the steady 
sapping of the moral authority of the Government 
leading to its - total paralysis or the sporadic oat- 
breaks of the violent terrorist organisation. The 
view that the former movement is more dangerous 
and inimical to the maintenance of Government 
cannot be said to he unreasonable. 

Again, there are some w ho think that the arrest 
should have taken place at the beginning of the 
movement and that it is inopportune now, as the 
strength of the movement is declining. It is not 
possible to accept the view that the movement 
was declining at the time of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest. 
The question of the expediency of arrest aod the 
exact tipie of arrest are matters which must b« 


left to be decided by the executive Government 
upon their own responsibility. 

There are others who think that the arrest 
of Mr. Gandhi must produce wide-spread disaffecr 
tion among the people. But if it has the effect of 
preventing people from committing breaches of the 
law, it cannot be said that it will serve no purpose. 
On the whole, one cmnot find fault with the Vice- 
roy for having given a long rope to the Mahatma 
and for not haring interfered at aa earlier stage to 
check his activities. 

It must not be inferred from the foregoing re- 
marks that the Government have been justified in 
all the measures they have taken in dealing with 
this extraordinary aituation. It is conceded that the 
employment of anything more than the minimum 
force for dealing with law-breakers is not justifi- 
able. Whether these limits have been exceeded or 
not is a question of fact. Bat bavin® regard to the 
complaints which have appeared from responsible 
persons in different parts of the country, it is 
uot unlikely that the limits of justifiable force 
may have been exceeded by tbe police in some 
instances. It behoves the Government to impress 
upon their officers the supreme necessity of res- 
tricting tlie employment of force to the barest 
limits of necessity, 

As regards legislative ordinances passed by the 
Government, the Bengal ordinance may be justi- 
fied by the activities of the terrorist organisation 
which came into public view at Chittagong. The 
Ordinance for the speedier trial of the Lahore 
conspiracy and for putting an end to the scanda- 
lous, if unavoidable, delay in the trial of the 
accused may be justifiable. The revival of the 
Press Ordinance in a nsneb more drastic form than 
the previous law Las justly evoked wide condem- 
nation throughout the country. The manner in 
which tie Act has been applied .by the Executive 
U even more objectionable. No distinction seems 
to have been made between newspapers already in 
existence and fhose to b« started after tbept*sio£ 
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of the ordinance ; no warning or notice seems to 
l'Mft been g Wen and large sums hate been 
demanded by way of security on the very morrow 
of the issue of the ordinance. We cannot therefore 
be surprised at thn decision of the proprie- 
tor of several of the newspapers to discontinue 
publication, aim policy of sympathetic strike, 
adopted by some of the journalist* it, however, 
one of veiy questionable expediency a* pointed out 
by Mr. Patel. 


In the foregoing remark*, an attempt ha* hem 

made to point out the necessity for making 
allowance for the difficulties « 0 der which the 
Labour Government i« carrying on. But it 1* 
equally necessary to imprejg upon the Govern- 

meut the neces*ity for a full appreciation of the 

surge of national feeling la tMi conntry . ^ 
Government do uot seem to have grasped iho full 
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be aicribed to a real spirit of self**aerifiee. In 
pasting, it rosy be remarked that the want of 
uniformity in the punishment* Inflicted 1* a matter 
which deserves the serious consideration of jbe 
Government even after making allowance forth# 
necessary margin of discretion for the tnagistrstei. 

The signs of the tiroes are apparent to all who 
esn read them. The suspicion with which 
declarations as to the intentions of Government 
are regarded cannot bo held to he altogether 
unwarranted. TU e speeches of Mr. Lloyd George 
and other members of Parliament after the deeU- 
•ration of October last, the enormous delsy in the 
publication of the report of tha Simon Commission 
the bungling of the tariff question in the last 
session of the Legislative Assembly and’ the 
insidious introduction of imperial preference, are 
some of the circumstance* which have conspired to 
strengthen th* pre-existing feeling of distrust 

Whst is the remedy then for allaying this 
suspicion and bringing about an understanding 
between the peoplo and lit® Government? Unless 
aome attempt is nude to bring about a rapproeht- 
mfnt between the Government and the people, the 
prospects of * successful issue of the Bound 
Table Conference are very gloomy. The Gov- 
ernment ehonhl take the earliest opportunity 
possible or declaring their willingness to consider 
tbo proposals put forward by the National Liberal 
bederatmn and grant an amnesty to all tho political 
offenders who have been convicted in the course of 
the campaign of civil disobedience, provided they 
agree to the ahaoilu rnent of the campaign. It ia 
to be hoped that the popular leaders of this move- 
ment will also realise the cost of the struggle on 
whieh the country has embarked and the adrau- 
tages of « peaceful negotiation at the Conference. 
Jf Mahatma Gandhi's campaign has served any 
purpose, it is the indubitable demonstration of the 
widespread character of the national movement 
and the futility of expecting to put it down by a 
mere policy of suppression. The tide of national- 
ism can not be checked by the measures of 
«r>. Partington, 


* •' EUROPEAN SCHOLARS & SANSKRIT RESEARCH 

• Bv Mr. F. S. PHADNIS, b.a. 


'T'HE profound interest that is to-day being 

f v taken in the study of Sanskrit literature, 
all the world oTer, is due to the pioneering 
activities ' of European scholars, who through 
patient endeavour, got themselves acquainted with 
Sanskrit works, and opened up the rich literary 
treasures of the East for the delight of the whole 
world. 

Prof. Winterititz in his History of Indian 
Literature has given us a brief survey of the 
beneficent activities of these scholars. It tronld 
indeed be interesting to recall to our mind what 
the learned professor has to say on this topic of 
profound interest. 

THE FAULT EFFORTS 

The beginnings of the study of Sanskrit liters- 
tnxe by the Europeans were made as early aa 
in , the seventeenth century. These early efforts 
in the field of Sanskrit research, were, atl of 
them, -confined te travellers and missionaries. 
One such effort was that of the Dutchman 
Abraham Roger made in the year 1G5I. He was 
a preacher in Paliacatta (Pulicat), which is to the 
north of Madras. He published a book on the 
Brahmnnic literature of the Hindus called “ Open 
Door, to the Hidden Heathendom”. He also 
published a few of the proverbs of, Bhatrihari. 
The J after were first translated for him by a 
Brahman into Portuguese. , 

In 1609 the Jesuit Father, Johann Ernest 
Uanxleden, visited India and worked for more 
than 30 years in the Malabar Mission. He was 
the first European to write a Sanskrit Grammar. 
Ilis “ Grammatics Grand] amia Sen Samscrdnmiea” 
was not, however, published. It was later on used 
by an Austrian Carmalite, Fra Paolino. , - 
. This Fra Paolino, was by far the most import- 
ant of this band of Sanskritists. He worked aa a 
missionary from 1770 to 17fcft on the coast of 


Malabar. He died in Rome in 1805. His writ- 
ings which included two Sanskrit Grammars and 
several learned treatises show a great amount of 
knowledge about India and her religions litera- 
ture. 

THE FIRST FRUITFUL STIMULUS 

The first fruitful stimulus to the study of San- 
skrit literature emanated from no less important 
a personage than Warren Hastings — the founder 
of the British rule in India. Himself not much of a 
acholar, with his keen political sense, he perceiv- 
ed what an important bearing the study of 
Sanskrit literature by the English scholars would 
have on the relations between the English and the 
Native*. He realised the necessity of the rulers 
being well-informed of the social and religious 
practices and ussgeB of the ruled, if that rule was 
fo last long. 

He proposed that the native scholars-— the 
Shastria and Pandits— be allowed to attend the 
English law courts, that they may keep the 
presiding English judges informed of the precepts 
of the Hindu law on the points that came before 
them for decision. 1 ‘ ‘ 

In 1773 when he was made the Gorernor- 
Geoeral, and was invested with the supreme 
authority over the Drill fh possessions in India, 'he 
had a work compiled by the native scholars ' call- 
ed “ Yivadarnavasetu ". This compilation of the 
Brahraanas dealt with all possible matters relating 
to the Hindu law — inheritance, • family - law etc. 
The work was originally written’in Sanskrit ami 
the difficulty of translating it into English was 
overcome by first translating it into Persian. From 
Persian it was translated into Englisb by, Natha- 
niel Braasey XIalhead. In the year 1776, the 
work was published by the East India , Company 
trader the title, “ A Code of Geptoo law," 
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TIIE ENGLISH ORIENTALISTS 
Warren Hastings wanted Englishmen to take 
op the study of Sanskrit works. Charles Wilkins 
was the fist Englishman, who, at his request, 
acquired the knowledge of Sanskrit from the 
Pandits at Benares — which, then, was a great 
centre of Sanskrit learning. As a result of his 
Sanskrit studies in 1785, he published an English 
translation of the Ilisdu philosophical poem, 
Bhagarad-Gita. It was an event in Oriental Scholar- 
ship. For the first time, a Sanskrit work was 
directly translated into English. This first effort 
-was followed by many others. In 1787, followed 
the translation of the book of fables — Ilitopadesa. 
In 1795 was published the translation of the 
Sakuntala episode from the Mahabharata. His 
Sanskrit Grammar was published in 1808. ne 
also translated a few of the Indian Inscriptions. 

A bright luminary now daw ned on the horizon 
of Oriental Scholarship in the person of the 
indefatigable William Jones who delighted the 
lovers of Sanskrit literature by the brilliance 
of his wit and scholarship. Early in youth, 
Jones had cultivated a taste for Orieatal litera- 
ture by his reading of the Arabic and Persian 
poetry. Several of the Arabic and Persian 
poems he had himself translated into English. 
Jooes experienced little difficulty in transferring 
his love for Arabic and Persian to the study of 
Sanskrit. In the Becond year of his residence in 
India as the Chief Justice at Fort William, he 
founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the 
promotion of Banskrit learning.' For many years 
he acted as iU president. The Society under his 
expert guidance ally served the cause that it 
espoused. It produced authoritative editions of 
several Sanskrit texts and published from time to 
tune a large number of valuable periodicals con- 
nected therewith. By far the most important of 
William Jones’s productions was his translation 
• of Kalidasa’s celebrated drama, “Sakuntala". 

I his work which for the first time introduced the 


prince of Indian playwrights to the Western read- 
ing public wa3 published in 1789. A couple of 
years later, a German rendering of it appeared 
and won for Kalidasa the unstinted praise from the 
German poet Goethe. Jones’s translation of the 
Law-book of Manu which appeared in 1791 under 
the title " Institutes of nindti Law, or the Ordi- 
nances of Mann” ranked next in importance to 
his work on "Sakuntala”. Weimar immediately 
translated K into German. , 

HENRY THOMAS COLEI1ROOKE 
Jones's place in the literary" realm was soon 
filled in by Henry Thomas Colebrooke. Cole- 
brooke had entered the Bengal services as a 
youth of seventeen. Not until Jones’s demise, 
he felt inclined to take np the work of Sanskrit 
research. In 1797 and 1798 was published 
Colebrooke’s translation of a legal treatise on the 
Hindu law of succession aod contract compiled 
by llio native scholars. This work was entitled 
"A Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and 
Successions Unliko his predecessor, Colebrooke 
was more of a scientific bent of mind and chose 
to dive deep into the mysteries of philosophical, 
astronomical and philological speculations. In 
the yenr 1805 appeared bis now famous essay 
“On the Vedas” dispelling for the first time the 
cloud of oblivion that enshrouded the earliest 
sacred writings of the Hindus. Besides, he edited 
the Amarnkosa, the grammar of Panini, and 
several other works of note. He "deciphered a 
large number of inscriptions. The cost of his 
private collection of Indian manuscripts, 'now 
forming part of the India Office Library in 
London, of which, on return to England,' he 
made a gilt to the East India Company, is esti- 
mated to £ 10,000. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
The profound significance of the apparently 
common-place event ’ of the translation into 
German of every English work connected' with 
Sanskrit research is brought home to oqr mind on 
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reading the life-story of Alexander Hamilton. 
Like Jones and Colebrooke,' he too had taken to 
the study of Sanskrit towards the close of the 18th 
century. On his return to Europe in 1802,. ho 
mad* a halt at Paris. It rendered possible his 
acquaintance with Schlegel and laid deep the 
foundations of Sanskrit scholarship in Germany. 

BB0TI1EBS schlegel 

The Uomaotic School in Germany headed by 
the Schlegel brothers felt a special attraction 
towards Sanskrit literature. Friedrich Schlegel 
expected from India nothing less than " tho 
unfolding of the history of tho primeval world 
Which np till aatr is shrouded in darkooss ; and 
Jorcrs of. poetry hoped, especially Bince the 
appearance of tho Sakuntala to glean thence many 
similar beautiful creations of tho Asiatic spirit, 
animated, as in this case, by grace and love.” One 
who pinned such profound faith on the study of 
Sanskrit literature, no wonder, did not let go tho 
opportunity that beneficent Providence afforded 
him of learning Sanskrit from one 'who had loog 
stayed in India and was himself a perfect Sanskrit 
ucholar. He mado Alexander Hamilton his guru. 
In the years 1803 and 1801, lie received instruc- 
tion from him and spent the rest of his days in 
studying tiro Indian manuscripts in the Paris 
Library. These numbered about 200. Tho out- 
come of his labours was the publication in 1808 
of a book entitled “Uebcr die Sparchc und Wci- 
shell der Indier. ’ Eia Ileitrag zur Begrnndung 
der Altertnmsknnde ”. Through (he publication 
of this work, Friedrich Schlegel became the founder 
of Indian pbJ Infogy to (lomiany, Tho book nho 
contained translations of passages from the 
Ra may ana, . Mann's Law-book, Bbagavad-Gita, 
etc., for the first time - translated direct from 
Sanskrit into German. • 

Friedrich Schlegel’* brother August Wilhelm 
ton Schlegel far ontahono hi* brother in the 
extent of his work in the field of Sanskrit research. 
Like hi* brother, ’he too learnt Sanskrit in Pari* 
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but from a different master. His leather was a 
Frenchman, A. L. Cheey. Cbezy was the first 
Sanskrit Professor at the College do France. 
His disciple August Wilhelm von Schlegel be- 
came tho first Sanskrit Professor in Germany and 
was in that capacity iuvited, in 1818, by the 
newly-founded University of Bonn. In (he year 
1823, appeared the first volume of the periodical 
“ Indische Bibliothek Most of tho essays on 
Indian philology that it contained were from tho 
pen of its distinguished founder August Wilhelm 
von Schlegel. In the same year lie published c 
good edition of the Bbagavad-Gita with a Latin 
translation. By far tho most important of hjj 
publications — an exceltcul edition of the llamayatia 
unfortunately remained unfinished. 

>’KA7. DOIT 

Like his Contemporary August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel, Franz Bopp learnt Sanskrit from Cbezy 
in Paris. Unliko the Schlegel brothers he wag 
not a literary ad rentarer. The path that he had 
chalked out for himself was that of a sober 
investigator. His ambition did not long remain 
unfulfilled. The publication of his hook 41 Uebcr 
daa Conjugations-systein der Sanskrit spraebo in 
Verglcicbuog mil jenem der griecliis«heo, latcift- 
■scheo, persiseben and germanieebon Sprache”, 
in 181C, established his claim to tho title of the 
founder ol the new science of Comparative Philo- 
logy. His “ Conjugations System ” contained epi- 
sodes from tho Kamayan* and the Mahabharat*. 
'These were metrical translations of the original 
texts. Bopp shon ed the remarkable skill, charac- 
ierlttis of a literary eoanowextr, in tingling not 
the Nala-Uamayanti episode, as the best specimen 
of beautiful Sanskrit poetry, from the Slabs- 
bbsrata. He made it universally accessible by 
publishing a good critical edition of it with Latin. 

YTiLUSUI VOX nniBOLOT . , 
The study of Sanskrit was exceptionally fortu- 
nate io that it received the attentions of fth* 
ingenious, versatile and infinenlial Wilhelm von 
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Hasan Bin Sabbah. founder of the ?issas$in$ 

By Mr. A. HAMEED HASAN, b.a., Ll. b. (Alig.) 


•'T''HEword “Assassin” lias now become a com- 
mon word in the English language but very 
few people know that it is an Arabic word angli- 
cised. It is associated with that master mind of 
Persia, well-known in history as the old Shaikh 
of the Mountains. It is nothing but a strange 
irony of fate — understandable fate — that one of 
two pearls, coming from one and the same shell, 
sometimes adorns a royal crown and the other 
pearl is pnlrerised and powdered into Surama 
(collyrium or ground antimony.) Of two roses 
adorning a bunch in a flower garden one often 
decorates the chest of ‘a beauty and the other falls 
on the ground either by the roaring wind or a 
cruel hand and is invariably trampled upon. It is 
nothing but an irony of fate. But Fate has never 
thrilled mankind so immensely as it did in the 
commencement of the fifth century of the Islamic 
Hijri'ora. Imam Mooaiquddin was the famous 
instructor of the age whose name and fame had 
attracted hundreds of pupils from different climes 
to resort to’ his Madarsa. Three youths of the 
Persian origin also joined this famous seminary. 
None of them had then dreamt that they would 
ever leave any name behind them for posterity to 
appreciate or condemn. Two of them were 
•named Hasan and the third was called Oomer. 
Greatest friendship and intimacy' existed between 
them. They had become so fond of and devoted 
to oob another that it was highly painful and 
anguishing to be separated even for a short time. 
All these three were destined to become bright 
laminaries in their respective spheres of actfoa. 
One day they solemnly covenanted with one another 
that if Providence favoured any of them with word- 
ly riches or high office, it would be incumbent upon 
him to make the remaining friends also share his 
prosperity 'equally with him. After completing 
their education, these three youths left their school 


and proceeded ia different directions to carve out 
their careers. One of the Hasans reached Saljooki 
Royal Court by dint of his exceptional abilities 
and talents. The Royal Court appreciated his 
sterling worth. The Sovereign was so pleased 
with him that he raised him to the high office of 
bis Prime Minister and conferred on him the title 
of Nizam-ul-MuIk Toosi. Nizam-ul-Mulk’s name 
will always be remembered with gratitude and 
affection as the founder of the illustrious Madar- 
sa-e-Nizamia named and styled after him. The 
other pupil, belter known in later times ss the 
immortal Oomer Khayam, was a famous mathema- 
tician, distinguished astronomer and illustrious 
poet-philosopher whose qu strains —Rulayyat— 
had won for him an undying fame in this world. 
The Parsis onght to be grateful to him for the Parsi 
Calender reformed by him. Oomer Khayam is 
now an international figure standing unique and 
matchless for Lis striking philosophy which 
breathes ia his every line. The third pupil, 
bearing the name of Hasan liia Sabbah, 
to distinguish him from his namesake known 
as Nizsm-ul-Mulk, was certainly the most 
brilliant of three pupils. Nizam ul-Mulk was the 
first to come into prominence as the Prime Minis- 
ter of the Saljooki State. Oomer Khayam was 
immediately promoted to the rank of the Poet- 
Laureate and awarded a charming garden and 
vast estato to support him. 

MUSLIM FREEMASONRY 

The Freemasonry is nowadays a vast institution 
wi'lH Its tueiiif net-word sea ({end (uroagfioat tie 
leogth and breadth of the world. As far as Mus- 
lims ate concerned, the Emperor-Prophet Solomon 
is believed to be the founder of the Muslim Free- 
Masonry, but unfortunately no historical proofs aro 
now available. It will be a matter of great sur- 
prise to many readers that the first gigantic Mas- 
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m Masonic Society was established in Africa by 
Muslim belonging to the Ismalia Seet. Tbe 
Caliphs reigning in Egypt were its great 
latrons and benefactors. 

*riio Ismalia Sect saw its secret birth in the 
travails of the internal intrigues and dissensions 
tearing asunder the Muslim lands. The 
principles and maxims of this sect were, there- 
fore, initiated to only those who joined their 
fraternity on a solemn and unbreakable oath. 
The political needs of the times also made 
its existence secret and confidential. Its 
biggest Masonic Lodge was first established 
at C^wwan and then transferred to tho City 
of Cairo, which was tbe capital and head- 
quarters of the Fatimito Caliphate. The 
President of this Lodge was named “ Dayee-ur- 
Darjat" which is equivalent to our present office 
of the Grand Master of the Modern Freemasons. 
But this Muslim Grand Master wielded very 
enormous powers. This Lodge used to meet 
twice a week and transact its ordinary and extra- 
ordinary business in the most secret and con- 
fidential manner then known. Allama Miqrui 
states that originally there were seven degrees in 
this Lodge, but after its removal to Cairo it was 
extended to nine. Tbe entrant to this Lodge 
had to swear to obey his superior, called 
Dayce in .the Muslim masonic phraseology, 
most blindly and implicitly, and was forbidden 
to. hesitate or to dispute the oiders Issued 
tq/Tiim.. Thereafter the doctrine of Imamate 
f ju txpliVnzA vwi ntskatei. In the third 
degree, tho candidate would lor the firBt time 
learn the. chief principles of the Ismalia Mazhab. 
lie has to believe in seven Imams with Ismail 
bin Jafer Sadique as the Highest Imam. In the 
fourth stage of hta initiation, a devotee now 
called Fidayee would learn more about the 
seven Prophets of God, «*., Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Christ, Muhammad and Ismail 
bia 'Jafer Sadique. These prophets had alio their 


counterparts according to this sect to help them 
in their secret missions. After Jafir Sadique, the 
number of Hidden Imams ran up. Each counter- 
part had 12 Dayees under him who were disclosed • 
in the 5th degree. The sixth decree of initiation 
made him believe that orders of Shareeyat were 
subject to reason and philosophy. The seventh 
taught bim the secret signs and tokens, the eighth 
inculcated in him the unity of bis actions and 
thoughts, and the ninth impressed upon him not to 
believe in anything except in Ins Dayee and to 
make bold to perform any or all acta which he 
might he called upon to perform. 

lUSAN’S EARLY CAREER 
At the time of the advent of Hasan bin Sabbah 
in Khorasan this Ismalia Lftdge was in full awing 
and its Dayees were found in important centres, 
and the Ismalia sect was gaining strength. Hasan 
bin Sabbah originally belonged to Asnrt'Jshria 
ShiaSect(asect which believes in Twelve Imaroa). 
Since he left his two friends ho wandered far and 
wide in search of a suitable employment but 
failed to get one. He proceeded to tbo Capital 
of the Saljooki Empire on having learnt tbe good 
news of the elevation of his classmate as Nizam-ul- 
Mulk and Prime Minister. He saw his old friend 
and asked him to perform his .old promise. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk was a pious man. He received 
his friend with great warmth, introduced 
him to his sovereign and obtained for him- 
a high post at the Royal Court, But Hasan 
bin Sabbah was undoubtedly an evil genius. 
His spirit could not brook to see ‘Nizam-ul- 
Mtdk higher than him in the royal favour. , Ono 
day the Shah asked Nizam-ul Mulk to prepare a 
complete report about the income and expenditure 
of his vast Empire in the earliest possible time. 
As the Empire was vast and scattered and as • its 
acconuts were not properly kept in the treasuries 
of the State, Nizara-nl-Malk asked two years' time 
to be given for this task. Bat llasan bin Sabbah, who 
was present in the Darbar, offered to have such a 
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report ready i n 40 days only. The Shah was 
surprised and the Vizier Blood simply stupefied. 
The Shah entrusted tin's work to Hasan to test 
his capacity. In the course of 40 days, Hasan was 
able to complete this stupendous work and, on the 
40th day he appeared with this report before the 
Shah. Tt is alleged that Nizam-ul-Hnlk had won 
oyer Hasan’s confidential clerk to his side nod 
made him change the pages of the Report Indis- 
criminately so that Hasan might not be able to 
answer the Shall Satisfactorily, If nasaD was to 
succeed, Nizsm-nlOfnlk foresaw his downfall as 
sure and certain. The Shah was immensely 
pleased with the work, bnt when he put questions 
to Hssan, Hasan referred to the pages and fumbl- 
ed entirely. Nizam-nl~Mulk stepped forward and 
anbmifted “Yonr Majesty, iaTlew of the tremen- 
dous work inTolyed, those who are endowed with 
wisdom ask for sufficiently longtime to be granted 
for such difficult works. Bnt of course fools rush 
in where angels tread steadily”. Hasan was shame- 
lessly disgraced and expelled from the Court (n 
ignominy. ‘ 1 

Tliia defeat of Hasan did not make him des- 
pondent ami dejected in mind and in action. 
It spurred him to further and greater activities. 
From Syria he went to Ispahan and wandered 
from place to place. Daring his wanderings, he 
came in intimate contact with these Ismalia 
Payees. Finally, he accepted this sect and took 
his oath of allegiance at the hands of his superior. 
He was recommended to meet at Cairo ' the 
Ismalia Imam, Khalifa Mnstansir Billah. He 
impressed the Iroani greatly ' and rose in power 
rapidly. This alienated the party in power who 
packed Mm off one night on board a ship hocmd 
for Eastern Africa. Bis ship encountered the 
great storm which tossed it on water as a mere 
football. While the crew and passengers on 
board the ‘ ship were in despair of their lives, he 
was in his' jolly mood, unmindful of the furies of 
the ocean. UeVdieered them and s»id; “Do not 


be alarmed. God has promised me that we would 
not be drowned.” It is alleged that he did so 
deliberately knowing very well that if the ship 
was drowned, he would also die, and if it was 
tared, it would add to his glory. It so happened 
that (be storm abated and (he ship was saved. 
All crews and passengers prostrated themselves 
at his feet and took the oath of allegiance at his 
hands in the Ismalia fold. In his further wander- 
ings on the shore, he enlisted hundreds of new 
converts to the Ismalia fold and finally took up 
his abode in the fountains, specially in the Fort 
Alamut. 

TlfE ASSASSIN’S 

Hasan, finding himself perfectly safe in this 
secure and impregnable fortress, now established 
a new sect which has come to be known 
as “ Assassins", ne modified (he Ismalia cult 
and reduced its degrees to seven. His sect 
gained io strength from day to day and became a 
power in the laud to bo reckoned with. Innumer- 
able fortresses were established throughout tha 
hilly region and AHamoonat or more commonly 
called Alamut witnessnl the erection of magni- 
ficent palaces nnd loveliest gardens which men 
had then seen. Hasan in fact verily converted It 
into an earthly paradise to reside wherein and to 
enjoy its undreamt-of luxuries was the highest 
ambition of the new entrants. The summit of the 
Fort Altamoonat was (he loveliest spot then 
known. Orchards and gardens were reared up So 
the vicinity in abundance. Its dales and valleys 
were most charming and fascinating. Apartments 
in the palace wore most luxuriously furnished, 
and every undreamt-of article and commodity to 
please and catch the fancy of man were provided 
in ’the palace. To crown all, the loveliest and 
most attractive girls— virgins in majority were 
the pretty denizens of this mansion. New converts 
called Fidayees having passed the first initial stages 
of tin's sect used to be transported Into this earthly 
paradise op making them' drink a preparation or 
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beverage consisting ot Hashish — litany or opium 
wtilch stupefied their senses. As these blind 
adorers, or fidoyets, were given very large 
doses of Hashish (opium) on the eve of 
and during the course of their transportation 
to the summit, they were now called Haihashin or 
opium-eaters. After the fidayee’a ambition and 
desires had been more than fully satisfied, he was 
taken down to the foot of the hill in the ssme 
stnpor after making him covenant with the Shaikh 
of the Mountains, Hasan Bin Sabbah, that he 
would erer blind 1/ obey hi* order when conveyed 
to him by bis Dayec. Hasan’s sect now had three 
»ets of followers (1) jldayte (devotee) (2) rafiqm 
(comrade) and daytt (the Superior). All these 
followers spread themselves throughout the adjoin- 
ing and outlying land* and countries. These 
JtJayto, having tasted the cup of the elysian 
happiness at the summit, were prepared and in 
dnty hound to lay down their very lives in blind 
obedience to their Superiors or Shaikh of the 
Mountain* as he was then come to be called. They 
believed that they could have aa access to tho 
Etjaium again by carrying out hit orders con- 
vejed to them through their Dayeea. These 
persons, sturdy, well-built, and warriors as 
they sued to bp first chosen, were the moat coura- 
geous of the lime. Tliey played with death as a 
child plays with water. 

8uch was tho disciplined and well-organised 
army of stalwart and sturdy fdnjtes which ha 
now vigorously launched forward to achieve his 
objects. One of bis /Joyce* »tabbed Nizam-ul- 
Mulk while lie little suspected his would-be- 
assailant. Another of. this faithful bud left a 
dagger in the bed-room of Bnltan Sanjar near his 
pillow on hi* own bed. The Sultan was frightened 
and coerced to make a humiliating peace with the 
Shaikh of the Mountains whom he had disgraced 
many yearn ago. 

I Vice wa* Anally concluded between Snltau 
Sanjar and Hasan on three conditions (1) that 


the Ismalis sact people should not erect new mili- 
tary buildings in their fortresess, (2) now weapons 
of warfare should not be imported and i (3) there- 
after Hasan should not make new converts r to Iris 
creed. Under this peace, Sanjar had to pay the 
Shaikh of the Mountains a very big sum as an 
allowance. Hasan accepted these terms willingly 
as his creed was based on secret doings of his 
devoted and faithful followers. 

RISE IN POWER 

nasan and his Hartiashin had now become a 
terrible power in the continents of Asia and 'Africa. 
His devotees, scores of them, would most gladly 
hurl themselves down into the abyss of' death 
simply on his order. Sultans and Kings were 
terribly afraid of him and his secret scourge. No 
precious human life was then secure from their 
sudden onslaughts. JIashashin Bhang or Hash 
Usirs had verily become the greatest murderers of 
the time and rightly come to be called In the West 
as Assassins. With the death of Hasan in 518 
Hijri, their influence declined for the time being, 
but we bear of their ruthless campaigns again 
during the Crusades in Palestine.,, Several Fati- 
mite Caliphs and other Muslim potentates lost 
their lives from the daggers of these Assassins. 
There was no place of safety from the attacks of 
these Assassins for any highly-placed person once 
he was marked oat for death. His end was M 
sure and certain as night was to follow day. The 
Assassin then , became verily a scourge to the 
humanity at large. Originally, he was a Jfatinitt 
in the narrower sense--io the broader, that term 
meant only those who fonod under the -letter of 
Quran a hidden, esoteric meaning. He believed 
in a divinely instructed Imam. Under Ha9an Bin 
Sabbah and his successors, the f Assassins entered 
on an open rebellion against the • organised order 
and the established Government. -The sect olthe 
Assassins applied ita poisoned principles most 
heartlessly at every time ami In every, clime. 



RELIGION AND CULTURE 

By Prof. T. L. VASWANI 


S URVEYING the world’s slhjsfion, I liars felt 
again and again that a crying need of our 
civilisation is a new creative religious movement 
The new apotheosis of the material interests of 
life has created in many places a religion of the 
Bolshevike. The religion of the “bonrgeoise” 
is a religion of possessions and bank balances, of 
comfort and capitalism. The religion of the 
Bolshevike is a religion of materialistic Marxism. 
Wist a man effectively believes is in bis religion. 
And Bolshevism believes effectively, — violently. 
In Mart and his disciple, — Lenin. Marx did 
•well in bringing ont an element of truth long neg- 
lected; but ho went wrong in confounding the 
economic with the materialistic. The importance 
of the economic factor must be recognised, but 
economic interpretations must not be merged in a 
materialist conception of history. 'Ihe new- 
materialism of Marx cannot satisfy the mind of 
man eager to know the universe. As a dis- 
tinguished historian of our days, Prof. Lee of the 
University of Rennes says in a significant little 
aentenee — “ Reality is ranch more complex than 
Karl Marx imagined.” It is unfortunate that in 
the new reaction! of Russian political thought on 
India, there has been initiated a campaign against 
religion — and that in the name of ‘ Nationalism ’, 

I shudder to think of a “Nationalism” denyingtbe 
Divine values of life. And my reading of Indian 
History has t slight me that religion is an import- 
ant element in the thought and life of India. Only 
let tts be careful not to coofonnd religion with 
creeds and forms. Sectarianism, as I have often 
said, is the very negation of religion. 

Russia does well to recognise the value of the 
modem. New world-forces are marching on, 
and India must move with them or be left behind. 
But Russia sins against the deeper spirit of '.the 
modem in trying to eliminate ‘religion. Russia 
has given ear to the capricious German thinker 
who said that God wa* dead ! Surely, the Atman 
19 


or Consciousness is < better clue to the cosmos 
than material forces ; and the witness of recent 
science seems to be that the so-called material 
forces themselves are immaterial. 

It is a pity Soviet Russia opposes culture to 
religion; and many of the young men ia India 
echo the Soviet view. Young India’s malady is 
imitation. Last year on Christmas Eve, after a 
street demonstration by 2,000 persons, a church 
in Jfarxstdf, — an important town in Soviet Russia, - 
was converted into a “ Karl Marx Palace of Cnl- 
tnre". The Cross was removed, and in its place 
was set up the blood-red flag of Revolution, The 
altar « as torn dou n, and in its place was erected 
a atage ; and one of the inscriptions put up was : — 
“ There is no Higher Power to save ns”l A 
number of other churches, too, have been con- 
verted into “ Homes of Culture”! In India, too, 
is *p reading fast a “ Godless Coltnre” aiming at 
secularisation of all thought and faith and life. 
What l submit is, ia part, this , — that religion 
and culture,— understood in their essence, — 
are not rivals. Religion viewed historically and- 
sociologically haa made important contributions 
to culture and civilisation. The great spiritual 
leaders of the race have appeared in time* 
of crisis and proclaimed each bit 'religion’s! 
an answer to the deeper needs of his age. Histori- 
cally, the great religions geniuses of the Race hare 
been the saviours of civilisations. Not the 
prophets and saints bnt many of their disciples 
bare again and again put up a fight agaimt the.’ 
spirit of religion, which is the spirit of freedom, 
and fellowship. So it is that again and again, 
the original inspiration ha* been stifled and inner 
spiritual values have heen loti ia mazes of 
dogmas, creeds, and controversies. Hence the 
necessity of repeated renewal and rejarenatioa 
of religion. The prophets and saints come with 
a message of renewal and liberation. In a very 
real sense, religion is culture. The ancient 
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Indian name f*r religion is Aimicidya which 
means Culture of the Self. Humanism in the 
West turns away from God. The Humanism of 
the Gita and the Upanisliads turns to God. God 
Himself is termed Funnha, the Supreme Person. 
Both religion *and culture ask for inner renewal 
of the individual for apprehension and apprecia- 
tion of the deeper values of life, — for liberation 
from within. This inner renewal is needed to 
transform this nervous heavy-laden, technical 
civilisation into a new civilisation of brothrrliness, 
and broad human sympathies, a civilisation of 
simplicity and strength. To such a civilisation 
the Rishis have borne witness through the ages. 

And the Rishis belong not to India nlone. In 
every religion, in every age, in East as in West 
have the Rishis appeared, thetruo 1 snper-men * of 
history — men who have realised the harmony of 


culture and religion. In the Rishis is to be found 
the real key of history. And in a new, vital, 
creative co-operation with the wisdom of the Rishis 
is the hope of India, — ancient and gifted but to- 
day alas! a bewildered, broken nation. 

Something better, broader, nobler, richer, some- 
thing more true to the spirit or Indian History and 
genius of Indian life, something much bigger and 
more vital than Karl Marx's socialism is India*! 
need. And poor and shrunken is that SWARAJ 
which is a denial of the Divine in life and huma- 
nity. Marx and Lenin were great, but the greater 
were the Rishis who saw the One Self in 
all. Their message is what young men need 
to make a new India. For they realise that 
true freedom was fellowship with humanity, and 
that true democracy was built not in blood and 
bomb but in the law of brotherhood and love. 


BANK FAILURES IN INDIA 


By Mr. G. H. DIVANJI 


\T7HILE talking on bank failures in India, it 
must always be remembered that the 
word " bank” signifies banking on Western liaes. 
Tho Government records and other statistics 
available make no mention about tbe indigenous 
banking, and hencB the figures and other refer- 
ences made hereafter are relating to banks con- 
ducted on Western lines only. 

During tbe 15 years ending December 1927, 
tbe total number of banks that failed in India was 
20S while Canada reported failure of 20 banks 
only during the last G2 years. It may bo of 
intereit to learn that Canada had only 10 banka 
with 3,870 branches in 1928, while India lias had 
123 banks with C95 branches }n 1927. Lest an 
admirer of Indian banking be disheartened by 
comparing tbe figures of bank failures in India 
with that of Canada, it may be mentioned that 
more than 5,000 banks have failed in the United 
States of America since 1920, but that the United 
States of America reported [more than 30,000 


bank offices in 1928. The United Slates of 
America reported 956 hank failures in 1926, 662 
in 1927, and 491 in 1928 while India reports 17 
bank failures in 1925, 14 in 1926 and lC.in 1927? 
and Japan reported 292 bank failures and 1,162 
banks in 1928. 

The above fignres hare been given only with a 
view to show that India is not the only country 
that has reported bank failures, hut that even 
countries like the United States of America and 
Japan are there to outbid India on that 'score. 

Because other countries have shown a larger 
number of bank failures than that in India, wo 
must not ignore the hank failures in India. India 
is Btill in the infancy of banking development, and 
that is why the lessons learnt from bank failures 
should be of great help and use for [the future 
banking of the country. When discussing bank 
failures, a well-known writer has said : 

In the long rno the law of supply and demand vrorta 
by driving out the weak banka that lose out in the fates 
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for larger deposits, higher rates and risky Investments. 
The loss to the people from this eiceedingly wasteful com- 
petition Is great and does not seem to be a necessary part 
of progressive banking. We have learnt In the business 
that co-operation and consolidation are much more profit- 
able to all concerned than Is cut-throat competition. 

But all tliis is sot applicable to India as the 
reported bank failures in India are not due to 
competition from banka for larger deposits 
though they are partly due to higher rates and 
risky investments. 

The authors of the “ Honey and Money 
Market 1 ’ in India assigned the following six 
causes to the Indian bank failures 

(1) The banks used to carry a cash reserve danger- 
ously low la relation Jo their liabilities. 

(-) The banks undertook transactions that could not 
filly bo characterised as banking transactions. 

(3) Tbo banks were controlled and managed by persons 
•untrained In the technique and Ignorant of the principles 

of banking. 

(4) The directors were equally incompetent for their 
work. 

S The desire to satisfy the shareholders by large 
ends Involved a sacrifice oi the larger Interests ot 
banking. 

E lbe European banks looked askance upon the 
,o enterprise and were reluctant to co- operate, even less 
Inclined to help the banking fraternity In times of difficulty. 

Since the publication of the book referred to 
above, times have changed and the prominent 
Indian banks have by now bravely fought the first 
five causes. As for the attitude of the foreign 
backs, it must bo said that to co-operate with the 
Indian banks is for them as good as strengthening 
their competitors and one cannot expect any 
sane man to so act as to strengthen his own rivals. 
It is now necessary for foreign banks to realise 
that India has till now given such banks a practical 
monopoly for foreign business and that they owe 
their prosperity in India on account of the faith 
and the patronage of the Indians who have given 
them large funds which enabled them to finance 
the country’s foreign trade without any help from 
their Home Offices. Under the circumstances, it 
is a moral obligation on such banks to see their 
way to co-operate with the banking fraternity of 
the country, otherwise time will como when Indians 
will have to devise means to reslrlct the activities 
of such banks. 


When the bank failures in India are discussed, 
we ought to take into consideration the difficulties 
under which tlio pioneers of the Indian banking 
had to work. The history of the banks that have 
failed reveals that people deposited their funds 
with the bank not because of their faith in the 
bank but because of the man who was the 
moving spirit of the Institution. Thus the Institu- 
tions were, more or less, run as one man’s shows 
and this was directly or indirectly responsible for 
a large number of bank failures. Directly in the 
sense that a moving spirit in order to increase his 
own prestige and popularity had to resort to 
larger dividends to shareholders and high rates to 
depositors without any corresponding increase in 
the profits and without securing any safe, sound 
and profitable investments. Under such circum- 
stances, the banks bad to go in for risky advance 
and high dividends at the sacrifice of sound 
banking. 

The bank management was veiy inefficient owing 
to absence of trained staff and tie management waa 
further handicapped by want of a developed market 
for the gilt-edged securities. All banks had to 
resort to investments in uaanco bills for keeping 
their assets liquid and many invested their surplus 
funds in the carry-over transactions alias badlas 
in the Share llazar. The good yield of interest 
in both kinds of business induced the manage- 
ment (o plunge moro and more in such transactions 
without taking inlo account the risk involved 
therein. The reault was that the management 
could not meet their depositors at the time 
of panic. One of the mistakes of banks was that 
the majority of the fund* that they procured were 
for damand and in abort period deposits while 
their lending and investments were locked op fa 
long period advances. 

The management were further harasied by 
Court Cases brought against them by persons who 
were jealous of or had grudge against the moving 
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R ECENTLY, the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion broadcast* programme of Indian music 
which was greatly appreciated by English people. 
In Germany and Austria, they are interested in 
it from the point of view of the musical student, 
and it is hoped that arrangements will shortly be 
made for the teaching of Indian music in the 
continent of Europe. The true musician, ctcu 
when he uses a musical language so different from 
that of the West as is the musical language of 
India, always finds a response in real music- 
lorers ererywherc. 

He Begum Sahibs, who is the authoress of this 
book * is a cultured and accomplished ladj and 
has had many opportunities during her stay ia 
the West of interesting English peoplo in Indian 
music. Dilip Kumar Kay, on his travels in the 
West, found everywhere a keen interest in Indian 
music and a real appreciation of his own musical 
efforts. The world is ever narrowing and not 
only are people being brougLi together in politics 
and industry, in commerce and science, but also 
in art and (esthetics, and there is a growing desire 
to understand the cultural and (esthetic expres- 
sion of the life of other peoples. 'Music brings 
peoples into contact at a deeper level than the 
spoken word ’, says a Western writer, and if ever 
the peoples of the West and the East are to under- 
stand and appreciate one another, explorations must- 
be made in the avenues of understanding of their 
artistic life as well as in other ways. It is in 
music and art that the deepest thiogs of life are 
expressed. V ho can truly undfrstand St. Francis 
and his troubadour spirit who bas not known and 
appreciated his 1 Canticle to the Sun ’ ? 

The Begum Sahiba, in the opening sentence of 
her book says, ' Few subjects have been more en- 

*The Music 0/ India by Aliya Begum Fyaeo Bahama. 
Xiu**c & Co. (Aval labia of G. A. Natesan A Co., Madras. 
Price ESvMO. 
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veloped in mystery and darkness than Indian 
music.’ The old idea of India as a land where 
all was mysterious and unintelligible may bars 
helped India to become the modern tourist’s 
cave of Ali Baba, but has hardly conduced to the 
understanding of her thought and life among 
Western peoples. The West, with the exception 
of a comparatively few scholars, mystics and 
philosophers, thinks of India as a land of primi- 
tive things, having a weird mystical background, 
almost Unintelligible to Western minds. 

The Music of India is always thought of as a 
minor music with a fascinating rhythm, butalmost 
entirely unconnected with musical facta as the 
West understands them. As the book under 
review treats of Indian music almost entirely from 
the Indian stand-point alone, Western musicians 
will probably not find much to dispel that idea. 
It is by no means true, as so many of them 
believe, that Indian melodies are mostly in the 
minor key. There are a very large number of 
melodies 'In the major key. It is really the 
‘ unaccustomed intervals which give rise to that 
idea as well as the large number of different 
minor modes that are in use. The chapter on 
Tala- or Rhythm will help the Westerner to 
appreciate the wonderful variety of time-measures 
which India possesses. 

The Begum Sabiba’s hook treats only of North 
Indian music or ‘Hindustani music’ as it* is 
called. Classical music has been greatly modified 
on the North by contact with Persian and other 
foreign models. It is in South India that 
classical music is found in its greatest purity and 
perfection. The Veens is the most perfect " 
classical musical instrument of India, and it is met' 
with iu the South far more than in the North. In 
the Hindustani area, the Earaj, Ddruba, Sitar, 
Saracgi and Saxhahar have become the most 
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on the one bind ami the backward and un- 
developed provinces like Assam and Bihar and 
Orissa, on the other. They want that customs 
dntles and Income-tax and all other central sources 
of rosenne should be provincialised and that the 
Central GoTernment be reimbursed from provincial 
funds for the purpose of carrying on the duties 
allotted to it, each province contributing that 
portion of its revenues as may bo decided upon 
by an impartial tribunal. 

In this scheme ndnmbrated by the Central 
Committee there are two obvions defects, which 
should have been apparent to its members ; in the 
first place, it militates, against the very priucipte of 
provincial autonomy, which the eommittee profess 
to have so much at heart and which is so absolute- 
ly neecssaiy for a harmonious and full-blooded 
development of the Provinces along the lines 
of advancement of the Nation building depart- 
ments and the consequent progressive ameliora- 
tion of tho masses of the population. Not only 
do the provinces reqnire to be rendered financially 
independent but they should also have sources 
of revenue ,whieb are easily expandable and 
capable of enabling them to cope with the 
increasing expenditure which they have to incur 
in times to come in connection with the carrying 
on of developmental schemes. A system of 
doles from the Central Government on contribu- 
tions from tbe Provincial Government is, from 
this point of view, snre to work ont as a 
detriment to the one or the other of the branches of 
Government and lead to injustice and. inter- 
provincial wrangling, however impariial may be 
the basis of the proposed tribunal. 

The danger is all the more imminent in view 
of the recommendation that customs and income- 
tax should be appropriated as provincial sources 
of revenues, and it is the point on the second 
objection above-noted, f.e., that the Central 
Government should be deprived of all its tax- 
resources. First, as regards the customs duties, 


they are a fit source of income for central rather 
than lor Provincial Government for very obvions 
reasons. Indirect taxation is a thing to be levied 
by tbe Central or Federal Government in almost 
every well-ordered Federal system, in so far as 
there is a necessity for uniformity in the rste of 
customs duties, and as there is scope for an in- 
equitable distribution of the proceeds as between 
province nod province, which will he avoided if 
the whole of it goes Into a central exchequer. For s 
example, the province which collects the customs 
revenue may not he synonymous with the province 
which actually consumes the duty-encumbered 
article ns it ought to be in justice and the 
province with a port of call like Bombay will be 
enriched at the expense of an inland province, 
albeit the fact that the people of the latter it is 
that ultimately pay the main harden of the duty 
being the actual consumers of the article. The 
note of dissent of the Indian Central Committee's 
report contributed by the chairman and two other 
members examined the particular proposal, but 
ctme to the conclusion that there would be no 
ground for any difficulties on this score; but if is 
not easy for one to agree with their opinion that 
an 'impartial tribunal' will obviate all difficulties 
that may arise. There is something very 
cumbrous, round-sbont and indefinite in tbe pro- 
cedure suggested for settling conflicting claims, 
which are certain to arise and which would render 
the whole machinery of financial adjustment 
nnstable and fidgety, and it would be well if it 
could be avoided by arriving at a definite formula 
in regard to the financial relations between tbe 
Central and Provincial Governments. 

But what has been said above as'regards the 
customs revenue need not apply to the revenue 
derived from income-tax, for there is much to be 
said in favour of its being made a provincial 
revenue source. For one thing, it is in elsstic 
source of revenue which can be utilised by tbe 
Provincial Goverpmept ip such a way as to spit 
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ttalr local requirements and necessities of the 
'situation, for another it is a direct tax and all 
direct taxes are Lest levied by the Provinces 
only, in view of the greater faciJitie* they 
possess for scrutiny and supervision and the 
greater easiness with which they can cany on 
the duties connected with tlie levy and collection 
of the tax. In return for thia and in order to 
mshs up for the deficit which may arise in the 
central budget n* ing to the change, excise rere- 
* nue, which is at present assigned to the provinces, 
may be transferred to the Central Government. 
The revenue from excise ought nationally to 
diminish in course of time in view of the gradual 
introduction of prohibition ; hut if corresponding 
to the reduction from that source, there is also a 
reduction ia the heavy item of military expendi- 
ture and an increase or progressive expansion in 
the customs revenue, due to the raising of the 
rate of import duties, there is every reason to 
believe that the Central Government will be able 
to make both ends meet. 

For, while there is every reason to ensure end 
maintain the financial autonomy ol the provinces 
and provide them with the necessary tax re- 
sources, there is also an equally grave necessity 
for placing the Central Government beyond nil 
necessity of depending upon the provincial Govern- 
ments for iti very existence. The Central Gov- 
ernment has to discharge some important and 
national responsibilities like defending the country, 
conducting her foreign relations and regulating the 
currency ; and any weakening of it on the financial 
side veili produce repnreussions on its proficiency in 
all these spheres of its aetivites. It is with this 
censideration in view that it had been suggested 
that while customs should continue to remain a 
central source ol revenue along with the revenue 
from railways, excise and commercial stamps 
may bo transferred to it with the salt tax in re- 
serve as an emergency measure. Income-tax 
should be given over to the Provinces and its 


scope for ex pan lion provided for by authorizing 
them to levy an income- tax on agriculturalincome* 
and death and inheritance taxes together with a 
tax on urban sito values, whenever and wherever 
the local circumstances require It and the Joe*! 
financial needs demand it. The central govern- 
ment may also add to its sources of Income a tax 
on corporation profits, which'insy he on a gradua- 
ted scale, tlie tax rising with the proportion of 
foreign capital invested and tha degree of foreign 
control existing in those concerns. 

In dealing with the financial recommendations 
of the Indian Central Committee, It will be per- 
missible to note the opinion of the minority report 
of Sir Ssnkaran Nair and t<*<» other member* 
already referred to, which has definitely and 
unequivocally expressed itself in favour of a clear- 
cut separation of the central and provincial 
revenues. After examining every other alterna- 
tive r.y., the system of divided heads, doles from 
the Central Government, and contributions from 
the provinces’ the three dissentient members^ 
arrived at the inevitable conclusion that “ complete 
provincial autonomy, full freedom for develop- 
ment under different and varying conditions ia 
essential " and they considered It “ lamentable 
if all this is prevented by reversing the policy 
followed for more than SO years". Ono Las 
necessarily to endorse the riew, {hough it ia 
difficult to reconcile it with their other recom- 
mendation that customs revenue should be pro- 
vincialised along with Income-Tax, which exhibits 
an unmeaning disregard of the needs of the Cen- 
tral Government and an excessive suspicion of its 
bom-fdes. There is a great necessity for caution 
and a careful handling of the situation and for 
devising a scheme which would secure the re- 
adjustment of the varying and different view-points 
and interests and towards reaching this end, the 
changes proposed above may prove contributory 



IF WISHES WERE HORSES 

BY 

Prof. V. K. AIVAPPAN PILLAI, m.a. 


X XR. H. W. Fowler need* no introduction to 
the English-speaking world. Ai the 
prince of lexicographers who planned and execut- 
ed, in collaboration with his younger brother, the 
Utc Francis George Fowler, the admirable Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary and the Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary, as the Master of The King'* English 
who produced a clastic on English Composition 
which is alike the admiration and despair of 
authors and stylists, and abore all, as the author of 
the Dictionary of Modern English 1'sage which 
combines delight with instruction in eqnsl pro- 
portion, Mr. Fowler has kept himself too much in 
the public eye by first-rate wort to require any 
apecial notico at the hands of a reriewer. Lexi- 
cographers and Grammarians are nsnslly not 
anthora properly to called, and Mr. Fowler's work 
has mostly been of a kind which, howeter Talu- 
able and interesting to the initiated, could not. in 
the nature of things, command a wide appeal. A 
discourse on the question of-fujr or on the prepo- 
aition at the end or the split infinitive, even if it 
be made with authority and is enlivened with 
humour, Is apt to repel the general reader. The 
title Stsdf in such esses is perhaps sufficient for 
him. The present volume,* however, is neither 
grammar nor dictionary nor literary encyclopaedia, 
and jnst because it is none of these, perhaps all 
the more welcome. “ IMVishea Were Horses” is 
virtually a charming little book of confessions, a 
aort of apologia pro vita sita of a middle-aged man, 
a grammarian, a scholar and something of a 
recluse. The book is indeed not new. It was 
published anonymonsly by its author more than 
twenty-two years ago under the title Si Mihi— ! 
The mask of anonymity is here removed and 
'Egomet' gives place to II. W. Fowler. Ijj the 
, * If Wishes Were Hanes. By II. W, Fowler. George 

Allen £ Unwin. 
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new preface which Mr. Fowler has contributed to 
this welcome re-pnblication, the author says : the 
Ego met who published Si Mihi — ! anonymously 
more than twenty-two yeara ago was a sensitive 
young thing of under fifty, whom nothing would 
have induced to give himself to freely away under 
his own name. The married aenior of over seventy 
who re-pnbliahes it declines responsibility for the 
views of this callow youth who was, and is not, he. 
llut having himself found them not without interest, 
lie has thonglit that others too might read them 
with an indulgent smile I 

The book is made up of the views of this callow 
youth, fhe aenaitive thing of under fifty. Hit is not 
a great book in the real sense of the term great, 
it is because the mind whose portrait it is has not 
all the accents of that quality which we imply by 
greatness properly understood. The book may 
be described at a spiritual autobiography ; devoid, 
it may be, of power, passion or any striking degree 
of imagination. But it ii a true autobiography 
and of exceptional interest as the faithful and 
unaffected presentment of a cultured and high- 
minded soul. “If Wishes were Ilorses” is in the 
nature of the travels of a scholar and a lover of 
books round his own mind, as series of self- 
analyses full of wit and the .mellow wisdom of an 
equahlc and contented mind, who looks on life 
with a suave Uoratian philosophy. The author 
himself, in the course of the eleven discourses 
which make np the volume, provides the ■ best 
characterisation of his work. ‘Si 3!ihi£(IfI had) 
has been a common cry in all ages. Nothing new 
or original about mine except that I haVe filled a 
whole little book with it, put my wishes into a 
bottle, as it were, to be quit of them once for all,* 
Again, ‘ my book is a catalogue ratsonne of the 
things I wish the gods had given me.’ In one of 
the most interesting of these little pieces of self- 
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portraiture entitled 'If I bsul Imagination \ lie 
g&ys: 'Now I am a plain man, an<l I am sorry 
for it; I should like to have an Imagination, aod 
I liavo not*, but being of a cheerful temper, I 
look round for consolation Thii, in faet, it jntl 
what bo dots in thete essay*. 

It need hardly be laid how erery page of the 
book rascals the mind which lia* Used in hourly 
coinmnnioa with the best that hat been thought 
and aaid in the world. Shakespeare or Mitten, 
Virgil or Dante, Tristram Shandy or the Apology 
of Socrates, provide him with allusions and quota- 
tions which surge to ids mind with that ease and 
perfect appositeness which reveal the trne scholar 
wiio has entered into the domain of the immor- 
tals and lias found a welcome there. In tho dis- 
course on' If l had Charity ’ we read-' Misrrmninl 
Mei Lectores (have pity on me, 0 ye readers) I 
am neither charitable nor uncharitable j I have 
neither the gentle satisfactions of the one class 
nor the fierce joys of the other ; I am a contempt- 
ible mortal, fit for neither heaven nor hell but 
only for that Daolesque limbo described by the 
poet in memorable lines which to Arnold are 
among the few touchstones of excellence in poetry. 
Opinions which he can call his own he disclaims 
save on books. As all that portion of my time 
which remains over from writing is devoted to 
reading, it might fairly be expected that on literature 
at any rate I should have tome real opinions. Well, 
if grammar ia part of literature, I have ; consult 
me on a grammatical point and you give me the 
rare felicity of being able to say with confidence. 
If ntrt with correctness. Tins is legitimate and 
that is not, and of adding the reason for my 
faith. But take me beyond grammar, and I am 
disconsolate again. I n the a.me essay we get 
an excellent sample or his wit. » I shall have 
to resign all thoughts of that legitimate object 
of an Englishman's ambition, the writing of M. P. 
after his name; a modern member of Parliament 
is "the mouthpiece of his caucus 'a opinions; he 


must not hire any of his own. Pending thft 
actual arrival of my opinions, I do not feel capable 
of deciding whether I would rather ho an M. 1* 
without opinions, or n letterless private person 
without them. He who would be an M. P. 
have, beside* no opinion*, ft modest £ 600 ft yf*f 
to snpport his dignity uj>oo. Which not hiving, I 
need not hesitate to incur the other diiqnslifiefttion 
as well.’ The discourse on ‘If I had ft religion’ Is 
of more than usual interest. Hero he hold* rather 
definite view*. For he is not one of those who 
envy the religion* for (?) their emotion*. Human 
progress strikes me ru practical, and immortality 
as moonshine ; in the Utter, I see no reason 
whatever to believe. I have no disposition to 
believe in it either any more than In the barnacle 
goose.’ Another hit of sclf-rerelation i* 1“ the 
following interesting passage: ‘ If your treasure U 
in heaven, earthly things are of no great moment; 
only what and where is heaven? It t* a temper 
of the mind, say the Stoic* ; St was the Stoic 
emperor who wrote : end thy jonrney In content, 
just as an olive falls off whan it Is ripe, blessing 
nature who produced it and thanking the tree on 
which it grew.’ To attempt to illustrate more of 
his view* would be to quote the whole book. 

The style of a work written by the. Master of 
the King’s English whose life’* mission was to 
condnct a ernsade against the slipshod, the 
slovenly and the inaccurate in composition, 
naturally calls for special remarks. ‘ Le style, 
e’est 1’ home meme’ is the celebrated, If now 
rather trite, saying of Bufibn’a. Dnt it ia »ppH* 
cable to the present work in all its force. Ilis 
prose is not touched by passion or the glow of 
imagination, but it is precise and exact, a 
completely adequate vesture for the, thought. 
Fine writing, rhetoric of every description is 
rigorously excluded. Proper words in proper 
places is bis ideal. ‘One of my peculiarities’, he 
says -in one of the essays, ‘ is that tbe exqnislte 
ftnd thp Yirgilian repels me; I resent tbp 
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Btevensocian eUloialion of style in literature, 
I tend to the negative view, and the negative 
virtue* outweigh the positive; lucidity and 
fanltlessnsss appeal to me more than they should 
for the first instance that comes to hand, there is, 
I believe, a great deal of human nature and re- 
freshing prejudice and rudo rigour in Borrow ; 
but I cannot read with patience a man who so 


murders the grammar. Elsewhere, in the Preface 
to the King's English, Mr. Fowler truly says 
that the positive literary virtues are not otherwise 
attained than by improving the gifts of nature with 
wide or careful reading, and it may be confi- 
dently said that the present work is a model of 
excellence in composition which will repay care* 
'ful reading. 


Economic Tendencies in India" 

By Mk. R. W. BROCK, 

EJitor, "Capital" Calcutta. 


ry tOBAlUA* the ouO statement likely to cora- 
* maml general agreement is that economic 
conditions in India are unsatisfactory. The intel- 
lectually indolent dispose of the problem by 
laying the entire blame upon Government ; over- 
looking the fact, rightly emphasised by Mr. 
Churchill during a - recent Parliamentary debate 
on unemployment in Great Britain, that "the 
economic forces of the modern world transcend at 
the present time the power of individuals and 
individual Governments to foresee or control.” 
•The depression is general and no country is 
passing through a more severe trial thau Great 
Britain herself. That fact is of some importance 
to . India inasmuch as Great Britain remains 
incomparably the largest single outlet for Indian 
produce, and despite higher import duties, the 
natural growth of Indian industries, and even 
' political disaffection, India still remains the largest 
market for British goods. To no slight extent, 
therefore, the economic welfare of the two coun- 
tries i* interdependent. If India moves ahead, 
develops her resources and raises her standard of 
living, no -country will benefit more than Great 
Britain. 

* Lecture delivered at tho Calcutta Rotary Club, 
on April 22. , 


UNDOUBTEDLY DISCOURAGING 
Whether India’s Imperfect development is due, 
as Basil Btackett recently maintained, to the 
persistence of mediaeval abstractions, or, as 
Indian critics assert, to modern superstitions and 
restrictions, fiscal, financial and political, is en- 
tirely a matter of opinion ; whatever the expla- 
nation, the immediate position is undoubtedly dis- 
couraging. Probably no single factor has bit 
Indian producers harder than the world-wide fall 
in commodity prices. Indian pro lucers, in cer- 
tain instances, are also affected by the formation 
of vast combines to control the purchase, and to 
a certain extent the prices of raw materials. No 
important industry has escaped. Jute, which 'for 
so many years, contrived to maintain a precari- 
ous position on the uplands of prosperity, -has 
recently, as the resnlt of a somewhat precipitous 
decline, joined tea, cotton and coal in the valley of 
depression. Political tranquillity bas disappeared ; 
labour is restive ; capital (urgently required for 
India’s own development) is going ' abroad ; 'and, 
while old-established industries are either working 
at a loss or earning only negligible profits, no new 
industrial enterprises of outstanding ’ importance 
are being launched. Owing to loss of confidence 
in gilt-edged securities, due to progressive - depre- 
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ciation, Government borrowing bag been reduced 
to & nominal figure, and official outlay on capital 
projects bas been correspondingly curtailed, there- 
by accentuating the industrial depression. There 
are no bright lights shining through the encircling 
gloom ; the producers of raw materials and food- 
stuffs, the factories which produce predominantly 
for domestic consumption, snch as the cotton millsi 
and those which rely almost entirely upon 
demand overseas, such as the jnte mills, are 
suffering simultaneously. In one direction, there 
is cause for real anxiety. India has for decades 
been a large importer of manufactured goods but 
recently she has become in addition a large 
purchaser of food-stnfTs, wheat and even rice, and 
of raw materials, including cotton, which a more 
scientific system of agriculture would enable her 
to produce from her own 10IL It is no comfort 
to be told that snch imports are abnormal and 
exceptional. India's consumption of wheat and 
rice is apparently increasing more rapidly than 
her production. If India has to buy foreign food- 
stuffs and raw materials, her ability to purchase 
manufactures, Indian or imported, must be dimi- 
nished correspondingly. 

PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 

As the result of the Montford Reforms side-track- 
ing the recommendations of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, including the creation of a strong Central 
Industries Department, the sole stimuli applied 
to industrial development in recent years hare 
been protective tariffs which, while inevitable in 
India and perhaps to a certain extent beneficial, 
are « mixed blessing. Revenue considerations, as 
in the Budget just adopted, have raised the tariff 
to even higher levels than could he justified by 
purely economic considerations. Partly as the 
result of this artificial stimulus, India is undoubt- 
edly more economically self contained than she 
was a decade ago. Steel manufacture is firmly 
established, and the opening of new steel works, 
cspable of absorbing the pig-iron now exported. 


is only a matter awaiting more favourable con- 
ditions, commercial and financial. TSn-plale pro- 
duction is a technical although not yet a financial 
success. The cement industry, recently so de- 
creased, is now increasing its facilities for produc- 
tion. Match factories are multi plying aud match 
imports are approaching vanishing point. Cotton 
mills in Bomba j, under the strain imposed by 
the competition of the moro efficient Japanese 
mills, have lost a large percentage of their capital 
resources, but the new protective tariff has created 
an opportunity, which the millowners evidently 
intend to grasp, to increase their competitive 
power against inland as well as foreign mills by 
resorting to rationalisation. A survey suggests 
that there are very few other industries on whose 
behalf tariff aid could be invoked. Salt manu- 
facture has recently engaged a good deal of 
attention, not only on tire part of the Tariff Board. 
A report on the chemical Industries is under 
official consideration. But beyond these, there 
appear to be few outstanding industries which do 
not already enjoy such assistance as tariffs afford. 
Where then is the hiatns? For that India has 
reached an industrial position proportionate to 
her resources and opportunities, few woald contend. 
I am inclined to think that the most convincing 
explanation of the failure of high tariffs to yield a 
larger and more rapid expansion of industries in 
India is to be found, in many although not in all 
cases, in the low level, and the very alow rise 
in the purchasing power of the rural population 
whose primitive methods of crop production, and 
serfiike subordination to the money-lender and the 
middleman, sufficiently explain their limited 
demand for factory products. 

BEITTXD THE TARIFF WAIJ. 

Behind her tariff wall, India enjoys free trade 
- among a larger percentage of the world’s popula- 
tion than is comprised in any other economic unit 
in the world.* But while the protectionists have 
concentrated all their energies on Increasing 
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production, the necessity of tbe equally strenuous 
efforts to increase consumption has been over- 
looked ; nevertheless, the absolute and continuous 
interdependence of rural and urban industries is 
apparent at every stage. If the cultivator, after 
meeting prior charges, retains only a negligible 
margin of income available for the purchase of 
factory products, industrial production will be 
restricted proportionately. The smaller the crop 
the cultivator extracts from the soil, the higher 
the interests he has to pay to the money-lender, 
the larger the commission insisted on by the 
middleman, the less he has available for the 
purchase of manufactures. It is no use multiply- 
ing mills and factories unless there is a demand 
large enough to sustain them and it is in this vital 
respect that India at present is most heavily 
handicapped. The foreign manufacturer is cer- 
tainly a faetor in restraining the development of 
Iodian industries, but an even more formidable 
enemy is the Indian money-lender, and it is hardly 
necessary to explain why. Including Burma and 
the Indian States, the total agricultural indebted- 
ness in India is probably not less than 800 crores. 

It is the habit of the money-lender to keep the 
borrower in a condition of financial serfdom, and 
probably the interest charges payable, taking 
everything into consideration, do not fall below 
200 crores per annum. In the Punjab, the Regis- 
trar of Co-operative Societies puts tbe debt at 10 
crores, equivalent to 19 times the land revenue, or 
Rs. 7G per head of those, who are supported by 
agriculture, a sum equivalent to 3 years' net in- 
come of the land. The economic consequences of 
such conscienceless usury are reflected in the 
depressed conditions of the industries dependent 
on the Indian market. After all, protective dnties " 
imply dependence on the domestic market and if 
that fair*, no expansion in possible. 1 - 

It is necessary to draw & distinction between 
industries dependent on capital outlay, and indus- 
tries dependent upon individual outlay to meet 


individual needs. Instances of industries depend- 
ent on capital outlay are those which supply railway 
rolling stock and materials, hydro-electric power 
projects, mill machinery, and so forth. When the 
investors' pockets are wide open, such industries 
prosper. When tbe investors' pockets are only 
half-open or entirely closed, they experience a 
lean time. 

riECE-GOODS TRADE 

Of the bazaar trades, which meet individual re- 
quirement*, the most important is, of course, fho 
piece-goods trade, which incidentally forms a test 
of progress, la the years 1909-14, the balance of 
cloth available for consumption in India averaged 
3,582 million yards j and in 1927-28, tbe total, was 
4,128 million yards, and, as meanwhile Indian 
mills bad more than donbled their output, it is 
evident that many consumers have been forced by 
the higher price level to abandon the finer and 
more expensive imperted goods for the cheaper 
and coarser goods manufactured in India. Where- 
at before the War, Lancashire exported over 6,000 
million linear yards, last year’s shipment was 
under 4,000 million yards, and of the decline, 
India accounta for 1,200 million yards — due, on 
the one baud, to larger production in India, and 
on the other, to larger imports from Japan. 
If the consumption of piece-goods affords a reliable 
measure of progress, tbe improvement in the 
economic condition of the rural population iu the 
last two decades has been insignificant. Such a 
conclusion is supported by the calculation that, 
instead of diminishing, tbe percentage of the popu- 
lation dependent on agriculture is increasing, desp- 
ite the intervening expansion in urban industries. - 
Three facts emerge : — (l) That industrial deve- 
lopment is not proceeding it a pace invofvfog, or 
likely in the near future to involve, any appreci- 
able withdrawal of labour from agriculture, (2) 
that the activities ol the Agricultural Departments, 
although essential and beneficial, have been too 
limited to effect any substantial improvement in 
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standard of Hying, (3) tliat the extension of the ] 0 J n dia, mass consumption,' on the scale 
co-operative movement, as far as can ho caku- rendered necessary by modem methods of mass 
lated is, at best, only acting as a brake on the production, can be created, only by a concurrent 


increase of rural indebtedness. 

- As a means of reducing tbe percentage of the 
population dependent on agriculture, tbe develop- 
ment of urban industries in India cannot be 
regarded very hopefully, and for tv»o reasons -, 
(l) as already noted, the negligible purchasing 
power of the average cultivator; (2) the effect of 
the methods of mass production and rationalisa- 
tion in reducing the number of industrial workers 
required to produce a given output. The figures 
concerning cloth production and consumption in 
India afford a good illustration. In 1927-28 the 
production of India’s 306 cotton mills totalled 
2,356 million yards against 1,973 million yards 
imported. That is to Bay, in that year, the Indian 
mills met well over half the total Indian demand 
for mill-made goods. In order to achieve this out- 
put, the Indian mills employed well under 400,000 
workers. In regard to mechanical equipment, 
cotton mills in India cannot afford to be less effi- 
cient and up-to-date than competing mills abroad, 
and that means that, sooner or later, Indian mills 
will be forced to iostal automatic looms which, 
according to reliable testimony, are more efficient 
and economical than the present looms and 
involve the employment of only half as much 
labour. Allowing for the relative inefficiency of 
the Indian mill-worker, it does not appear risky 
to assume that Indian mills, equipped with auto- 
matic looms, could with the aid of 500,000' 
workers (only 100,000 more than are already 
employed) manufacture all the cloth India now 
■ Consumes. This is, ■ for many reasons, not 
an immediate possibility, and the figures quoted 
are already 15,000. Automatic looms in opera- 
tion, economy and efficiency are further subserved 
by the concentration • of 40 per cent of the 
cotton trade in the hands of only four firms.’ 


modernisation of agricultural processes enabling 
larger and better crops to be produced, and also 
enabling tbe cultivator to retain a larger share of 
tho profits of production. So long as Indian 
agriculture remains on its present primitive basis, 
urban industries employing modem machinery, 
occupy a position comparable only to a motor car 
“ paced" by a bullock cart. 

TURJiE US 01" ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT- 
To sum up, the three It's of economic 
development in India are rural reconstruction ; 
rationalisation of urban industries ; and “rationing’ 
of tbe country’s limited investment surplus in 
order to secure the maximum development and 
profit within tbe minimum period. 

There might be less apathy in some directions, 
and less opposition in others concerning industrial 
expansion in India if it was more generally 
realised that economic development is necesary 
not only for its own Bake but in order to enable 
India to enjoy the amenities of modem civilisation. 
The Indian Fiscal Commission urged a consider- 
able development of Indian industries on the 
ground that “such a development would be very 
much to tbe advantage of the country as a whole, 
creating new sources of wealth, encouraging the 
accumulation of capital, enlarging the public 
revenues, providing more profitable employment 
for labour, reducing the excessive dependence of 
the country on the unstable profits of agriculture, 
and finally stimulating the national life and 
developing the national character.” There is 
nothing to object to in that statement of the case, 
and I have only endeavoured to indicate that 
unless rural development proceeds concurrently, 
industrial expansion cannot go 1 very far. " The 
jute industry is the only Indian manufacturing 
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industry which has succeeded in building up a 
large export trade and its ability to do so is not 
unconnected with the fact that jute is a monopoly 
product never yet grown outside India. Other 
Indian industries depend on the purchasing power 
of the Indian market which in turn is determined 
mainly by the economic condition of the rural 
population. -The limit of industrial development 
obtainable by tariffs is, in fact, already in 
sight. This is not to say that State aid 
to industrial development should be with- 
drawn or diminished but only that it should 
/take more varied forms, tariffs still being retained 
and imposed where a case is made out for assist- 
ance being supplemented and reinforced by a 
more vigorous pursuit of ancillary measures, equal- 
ly essential, such as scientific research, technical 
and commercial education, manipulation of rail- 
way rates, improvement of all forms of transport 
facilities, development of electric power projects 
and so forth. The Government of India is con- 
- sidering the formation of an Economic Advisory 
Council, on the British model, and, given the 
necessary status and staff, such an oaganisation 
would probably be able to secure a more rapid, 
even and co-ordinated development of the coun- 
try's economic resources than has been achieved 
so far. 

RURAL RECONSTRUCTION - 

In regard to rural reconstruction, only the rural 
population can finance rural amenities, and they 
will not be able to do so until measures are 
adopted facilitating the growth of larger and 
better crops thereby increasing the income of the 
cultivator to a ' point enabling him to bear larger 
local taxation without hardship. To accelerate 
crop improvement, India needs a series of Crop 
Committees modelled on the Central Cotton Com- 
mittee. A Central Jute Committee is planned, 
and the formation of a Rice Committee, financed 
by a small export ces» f is upder official considera- 


tion. A Sugar Committee has been formed by 
the new Agricultural Research Council, and a 
Wheat Committee financed by a cess on wheat 
imports as well as wheat exports, is desirable. 

One final word in regard to finance. When 
estimating the demands on India's savings, the 
capital required for non -in das trial purposes should 
not be overlooked. -In England and Wales, with 
a population smaller than that of Bengal, the 
outstanding Loan Debt of the local authorities 
exceeds £ 1,000 millions, expended on public 
utility or trading services, housing and town- 
planning schemes, etc. In India, expenditure of 
this description has hardly begun. Such outlay, 
however, represents the price of progress, and the 
borrowing involved cannot be ignored in calculat- 
ing the demands, immediate and potential, on 
India’a very limited surplus capital. 



HINDU EXOGAMY 

BY MR. K.S. SANKARA AIYER, 

Advocate, Madras. 

T OUN D. MAYNE, in Ms well-known work on ancestral Rislii the founder of the family. Ifo 

cJ Hindn Law, gives two roles for the selection cites the instance of Ksbatriyas and Vnisyas who 

of persona for marriage. 1. They most be out- had no Rishii for their ancestors. lie points out 

side the family. 2. They must be inside the how Sc the beginning there were only four Gotras, 

caste: to which a third is added, that they must Angiras, Kasyapa, Vasishta and Bright!, and how 


not belong to the same Gotra or Pravara — this role 
being mainly applicable to Brahmins. This last 
rule is the subject dealt with in this book.* The 
subject is obscure, the authorities ancient and 
conflicting, the historic evolution not easy to 
disentangle nor capable of being postulated with 
any degree of definiteness. If from these mate- 
rials one has to build a theory which can atard 
the test of criticism, it is certainly a difficult and 
arduous task. It does great credit to the author to 
be able to sift from the obscure and elusive teats, 
and present his conclusions which are well worth 
the careful study of every student of Sociology. 

Among the non-Aryan tribes to day, one finds 
exogamy observed in varying degrees, more or leas 
corresponding to the degrees of progress made by 
them which might, to some extent, be said to 
mark the successive stages of recognition of the 
roles of exogamy amongst the Aryans themselves. 
The ancient Indo-Iranians had it not, as the Zend 
Avesta and the Pahlavi texts indicate. In the 
Rig Veda times, the 8ept exogamy had not come 
into vogue, though the marriage was outside the 
family. Marriage among near cognates was 

recognised. One finds the rules of exclusion 
based on Sept exogamy in the Brahmana times, 
and Sagotra marriages are condemned in 
the strongest terms. But with the advance 
of time, Smriti writers gave a new con- 

tent to the Gotra and Pravara, and forbade all 
marriages between Sagotras. The author combats 
the theory that Gotra indicated the name of the 



they had multiplied in course of time. Ho draws 
attention to the hopeless contradictions into 
which an analysis of the Pravaras leads. IBs 
theory is that Gotra and Pravara were originally 
invocations of the names held aacred or venerable 
at the sacrificial rites, and they had been elevated 
by the ardent priest craft to bo the heads of 
family pedigrees. This confusion led on to the rules 
of exclusion of members of the same Gotra and 
Pravara from being eligible for marriage. , The 
Gotras themselves came to include not only the 
original Rishis but also others who assumed the 
prefix of Kevala. 

The sanction for the role of exogamy was not 
severe in the days of Manu. The stricter obser- 
vance of the rule in course of time resulted in the 
Pnritan Rislii Gauthama laying down severe 
penalties. Side by side with this extension, rules 
of exclusion based on Sapinda relationship also 
evolved. Agnatic side was to some extent always 
avoided ; the cognatic hut rarely. But the deve- 
lopment of social customs grew to such an extent 
as to prohibit tbe agnatic up to seven degrees 'and 
the cognatic up to five. In South India, however, 
the exclusion of the cognates has never been 
accepted, and custom has madeinroads into the law. 

' The evolution of the rules from the Vedic, 
Brahmanic, Sutras, Smrithis to the time of the 
commentators presents an interesting study and 
deserves our careful attention. When the author 
draws the conclusion that Sept exogamy was , not 
the original heritage of the Aryans, nor evolved by 
them out of their own social institutions, but 
borrowed by them from the custom of Sept 
exogamy from the aborigines, be may perhaps be 
treading on a very debatable ground. The basis 
for the conclusion is so slender that one is tempted 
to doubt the correctness of his theory,. ' 



After the March: the Arrest 


I N our last Number wc gate a rapid reriew of 
■Mahatma Gandhi's famous inarch to the 
salt pans of Surat ami narrated the events 
leading to the anest of prominent leaders of 
the Satysgraha morement down to the end of 
what is known as the 41 National^week" in India, 
Since then events have inarched with startling 
rapidity and in the following pages an attempt is 
made to give a resume of subsequent events 
culminating in disturbances in different part* oftbo 
country and the revival of the Bengal Ordinance 
and the Press Act and finally the arrest and 
internment of Mahatma Gandhi himself. Of the 
inefficacy of these methods of coercion without 
tackling the root cause of the discontent it is need- 
less to write at length. It i* enough to 
show the vicious circle in which attack is met 
by counter-attack and the normal life of the 
people is beiag disturbed without any compen- 
sating gain. Blessed is the country, said a 
profound thinker, which can boast of no history. 
For what between the persistency of the Satya- 
grahia and the “ prestige" of the bureaucracy the 
country is distracted beyond all measure and a 
crisis is impending the end of which, if thing* go 
on in this strain, it is difficult to contemplate with 
equanimity. 

PROGRESS OP CIVIL DISOIlEDIE.VCE 
Aa we have already shown Mahatma Gandhi’s 
gesture of Civil Disobedience was a prelude to a 
campaign against the Salt Law all over the country. 
Groups of Satyagrahis from one end of the- land 
to' the other took to the mannfactnre of illicit salt 
• and thousands of people had taken part *b® 
campaign. The Government was faced with 
a situation far moro difficult than the one that 
faced them in 1921. Obviously they could 
not arrest all the salt culprits' which would 
require new jails to accommodate. So what 
they did was to arrest the leaders and leave 


the volunteers helpless. In most cases new 
leaders sprang up to take the place of the 
sentenced leaders and the movement Spread far 
and wide alike in magnitude and intensity. 

After the arrest of the Congress President, the 
campaign flourished with renewed vigour. It was 
impossible to ignore the growing tendency to dis- 
regard the law. So the executive began to 
disperse the Satyagrahis. Early in the second 
week of April when the Satyagrahis at Aat 
attempted to carry contraband salt the Police 
tried to wrest it by force from their hands. 
Gaodhi said “ they had no right to do that if they 
were representing a cirilised government." When 
one of the volunteers was slightly injured on the 


wrist Gandhi wrote : 

This laying hand on the people for the Purpose ®* 
seizing the salt they were carrying wm morally 
_> vrmni. I fancy, according to the Engiun 

common law. But I do rot know what powers are gtm. 
by the statute. 

Concluding Mahatmaji said : 

The legal procedure may be a 
for the Government, but since they have hegun welh let 

1“ a* 1 ' P™ !o w cboufnX, without anger and 

before. . , , ... 

Tiie result of the empu.su »' “• 

„„,erous merle roiprisonmeal. of proroi- 

„,„t writer, i» tie r.ri.o. *»""«■ M 

bee. 1. Sir- *" T “ 

rooreroent. Hoge public »«•”£ *•" “' J" 
centre* O.' n.mb.p, C.Ie.M, K.r.eb, M.J» , _ 
All.b.b.a, Lsbore, soil If*"- 
getic tampe'gu for lb. 

T was • bein'’ conducted every day in 
TWnbar 6"0 volunteers Mr® tl.e.o.rlr.s Ir*> 

r:S..T ifOceb. •rii.ro.e.i.gbeBo^e 

„„a, .t cho»p»H'r. (* >!»• M ”™ 1 k > 
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cremation of Lokamanya Tilak’s dead body) was 
reported to have been attended by no less than 
500,000 people. Equally large meetings were 
held at Cawnpore with an audience of 53,000, 
and at Nagpnr with 15,000. At Cawnpore, 
Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya addressed the 
meeting and took a pledge from all present 
that they would boycott British cloth at least tor a 
period of twelve months. Over a thousand women 
were present at the meeting and made an 
enthusiastic response to the appeal. 

The Maharashtra, which has thrown in its full 
weight with Gandliiji, under the leadership of 
Messrs. N. C. Kelkar, D. V. Gokhale, L. Bhopat- 
kar and other lieutenants of Lokamanya Tilak, 
organized its own campaign for the manufacture of 
illicit salt. Mr. K. M. Munshi, a member repre- 
senting the Bombay University in the Legislative 
Council, resigned his seat in the Council and 
prdceeded to Dandi to take an active part in the 
campaign. He was arrested and sentenced to six 
months’ S. I. and a fine of Rs. 200 on April 22. 
Others arrested and convicted included Dr. Mann- 
hhai, Dr. Choit Ram, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr 
Mehadev Desai, Messrs. Banker, Bhopatfear, D.vl 
CoHule „„a Swerai Aee.d, Mr. J.nrn.aaj 
end Mre. Kere.l.d.ri Cbettopedby,,.. 
Tn llcngal, Dr. Gaaeal, Chandra lknaarjae »a. 
ienlcnced to 2^ ,i g ™ 

«»d Dr. rrafnll, Cho.a „,1 Mr. Ikweneft 
tan,,, to 2 R. I. w . x „ 

,1. Tl. i r " f ' D ' K ’ -era 

also arrested and convicted. 

In Madras, Mr. K. Kagea».„ r.. 

A, Mr* JkWU, and Mr. T. |Prakas,ni, Kditor' 
, "T ’ wm to a 6.. o( It,. a>, 

■ tha ™Uta .1 the Salt Art, „„ „, d[ 
to pay ft. fine, fte„ motor cars ware e„« h , d 
ly pin. A campaign „f ,i, n di.ahrfioaaa 

(l 8 ’, ‘ d ‘ r ” K * l »"*l Week 

.to V"’?." *™.t»d aid 

I* rrlfascd. Since then, ft. campaign on 


with a good deal of propaganda by way of 
meetings and ostentatious manufacture of illicit 
salt till the two leaders were finally arrested and 
sentenced. The Satyagrahis were then led by 
Bliss Dhnrgabai. 

In Tamil Nadu Mr. C. Rajagopalacliari marched 
with a band of hundred volunteers to Vedaran- 
yam where lie was arrested aad sentenced to six 
months. Mrs. Rnkmsni Lakshmipathy 'was also 
arrested ami sentenced a fortnight later. 'Hie 
Collector of Tnnjore issued a warning to the 
villagers against helping this movement and as we 
write more than ono Mirasidar has been booked. 

The movement has been as active as ever in 
Andhra Desa particularly all along the coast line. 
Dr. Pattablii Sitaramaya and Honda Venkatnppaya 
were arrested and sentenced in Andhra Desa. 

The most active areas, both from the point 
of view of the civil disobedience campaign 
and the Government, are undoubtedly Gojerat 
and the United Provinces. In the latter area", the 
latest arrests include those of Mr. Mohanlal 
Saksena, Babu Sri Prakasa, Manlri Ahmed 
Zamanklian, Sardar Narbad Prasad Singh and 
several others inLncknow, who were sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment. • 

WOMEN IS THE MOVEMENT 

Women have more than ever participated in the 
campaign. A large number of women were 
enlisted as volunteers for organizing the picketing 
of liquor shops and foreign cloth shops io Bombay 
nod Ahmedabad. Io the latter city, Mrs. Ams- 
balal Sar&bhai, the wife of a leading mill-owner, 
organized a deputation toGandhiji, her programme 
being - the Swadeshi vow and organization of the 
country for the boycott of British goods. , 

Gandhiji himself, addressing a meeting of 
women in a village near Navsari, requested them 
not to take part in the violation of the Salt Law. 
He observed; — 

• Women ought not to take part alongside of men In 
defence of salt pens. I still giro credit to the Govern- 
ment that ft wtU no* make war upon our women. _ ft wllf 
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bo wrong on oar p»rl to provoke them Into so doing, 
llifs is men's fight so long as the Government trill confine 
their attention to men. U here will be time enough for 
women to court assaults when the Government has 
etoased the limit, tet it not be said of us that men 
sought shelter behind women, well knowing they will bo 
safe If they took women with them In what may be 
Called, for want of a better name, aggressive non-violence. 
Women lave. In the programme 1 ventured to place 
before them, enough work and to spare and alt adventure 
and risk they may bo capable ol undertaking. 

VIOLENCE 

Gandhi had always insisted on carrying on the 
“ warfare ” in quite a gentlemanly fashion. But 
alt warfare is ugly. Mass civil disobedience 
went on for a (line without a hitch. But law- 
breaking led to arrests, and arrests to demonstra- 
tions and hartals, to be followed iti turn by 
further arrests aad consequent disturbances The 
whole tiling, as feared by many, worked iu a 
vicious circle. The Satyagrahia were by all 
accounts non-violent and observe 1 their great 
leader’s commands with praise worfliy discipline. 
But a mass movement gathers all and sundiy, 
who without imbibing the spirit of the movement 
and of its great leadcf arc easily led astray by the 
excitement of conflict. And then the magnitude 
of tho concourse and the general unrest are just 
the occasion for the eruption of sporadic outbursts 
of violence by the rowdies. It is juat the 
atmosphere of confusion in which the vaga- 
bonds ply their trade with comparative ease. 
The police appear on the scene charged with tho 
doty of preserving law and order. In their attempt 
to get at the cnlprits the innocent invariably fall. 
This again exasperates the people whose gesture 
of challenge is easily mistaken for a menace fo 
public peace. It it not all Commissioners that 
have the sensitiveness of the Chief of the Bombay 
Police who said that he was reluctant to use 
force against passive re sis lew. Left to indivi- 

dual discretion the whole thing depends on 
the ' mood of the men on the spot. An 
irate police man or a tactless or panicky officer 
may change the character of a whole gathering, 
from a concourse of non-violent and passive spectators 


into an aggressive mob intent on mischief. What- 
ever it is the happenings in Karachi, Patna, Poona, 
Calcutta, Peshawar, Sbolapur and Madras throw a 
lurid light on the situation. "Ily their indiscriminate 
beating and assaults,” Said Babu Rajendra Prasad 
addressing a public meeting on tho day follow- 
ing the incident in I’alna, “ the authorities had 
perhaps done more of propaganda and infused 
more spirit among the people than ho could 
ever do by means of his speeches. Therefore, 
in this matter at least he admitted his defeat 
at the bands of the Government.” 

So much for Patna. Mr. Gandhi referring lo 
the Karachi tragedy wrote : 

Brave young baltatreya who Is satil lo have 
known BOthlag of Satyagraha and being an athlete bad, 
merely gone to assist In keeping order, received a fatal 
bullet wound. Meghrej Kevacband, 18 years otd, Las also 
Succumbed to a ballet wound. Thus did seven men, 
Including Jalrnmdas, receive bullet wounds. 

It was a gruesomo tragedy in Peshawar where 
twenty-two persons were killed as a result of 
military firing following s disturbance in which 
two armoured cars were set fire to.' 

In Madras the Police assault on the peaceful 
Satyagrahis on the morning of the 25th of last 
month was an equally gruesome spectacle. Then 
began tho dispersal of a public meeting by 
armed sowars and police firing following the 
mischief of some among the mob. Whether the 
Police were justified in breaking the meeting by 
force of arms and transcending their sirnplo 
duty of clearing the road of mischief mongers and 
whether only the minimum force was used, are 
questions which will continue to elicit very strong 
and divergent views in view of the Governments 
decision not to have an independent and impartial 
Inquiry. 

Above all there was a most unexpected out- 
burst of violence at Chittagong, where a number 
of youog men armed with revolvers made an 
attack upon the police, killing six and wounding 
a few more. It is evident that this has nothing to 
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do with the Satyagraba movement, but it was most 
unfortunate it should hare occurred at a!!. 


THE BENGAL ORDINANCE 


The Government of India considered the situation 
at an emergency meeting of the Executive Council, 
and the Viceroy immediately issued an Ordinance 
renewing the Bengal Ordinance, which normally 
lapsed on April 23rd, in view of the grave hap- 
penings in Chittagong. Gandhiji, interviewed on 
the subject, said that the Chittagong news, made 
sad reading, and “ shows that there is a large or 
a small body of men in Bengal, who do not 
believe in non-violence as a policy or a creed." 
" H it is an indication, and not an isolated act," 
Gandhiji said, "it is a serious affair. But how- 
ever serious the situation becomes, there can be 
no suspension of the fight. Thero can be no 
retracing.’' Civil resisters, in his opinion, “ must 
therefore tight au unequal struggle with the 
violence of the Government and the violence of 
those who have no faith in non-violence.” 

Commenting on these ugly incidents Mahatma 
Gandhi’s trusted lieutenant Mr. Mabadev Desai 
(who was subsequently arrested and convicted) 
wrote in Yomy India (April, 24) that the second 
week of the campaign brought a distinct ‘victory 
tor the devil.’ 


means a victory for the devil la as. The fi»ht P 

<Sw, 

.WEI iDVOOlTE-OKUULo,, POLICE 


Wha, that wa, lie of s 

r>K opiaioa ... fairly c oaa„M„ bg 
pole, uaulti on peacetnl SUy.gr.Li., [ n ui 
■rt.Uno. Satyagtahia. Oo,.„„„, 

aervanta .ere, conmiltinj ln „ Mrf , 

they would he criminally and civilly liable 
was- the warning sounded by Mr. Bnlabhai J 
pessi, cx-Advocato General, Bombay. Mr. Desai 
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lengthily examined the various provisions of the 
Salt Act as well as relevant Sections of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code and pointed out that the per- 
sonal violence alleged to bo used in a number 
of instances was not justified by law. lie con- 
cluded : — 

The result Is that Individual servants of Government 
who are guilty of acts alleged against them has no pro- 
tection of law and It Is impossible that Government ad- 
ministering the law can countenance or support or justify 
them or any of them. Apart therefore from Individual 
liability, bo tli civil and criminal, which Satyagrahls will 
not enforce, It Is the bounden duty of Government to sec 
that law Is observed as much by Its own servants. • 

Malistm.ijl himself writing under the caption 
41 Black Regime ’’ reviewed the outstanding 
events and observed that “if Government neither 
arrest nor declare salt free they will find people 
marching to be shot rather than he tortured." 
Kcferriog to the reported poisoning of salt pans, 
Mahatmaji pointed ont that 44 tbo blackness of the ' 
regime becomes blacker still." The Bombay 
Government thereupon, issued a Communique 
emphasising their view of tho poisonous character 
of natural salt. 

THE PRESS ORDINANCE , 

While events were taking this untoward turu 
H.E. the Viceroy promulgated on the 27th April, 
another Ordinance reviving the powers of the 
Press Act of 1910, with certain amendments. Ills 
Excellency pointed out that many writings in the 
Press incited openly to violent and revolutionary 
action, others by consistent laudation of the civil 
disobedience movement had encouraged a spirit 
of lawlessness throughout the country. 

The Ordinance was enforced with the utmost 
promptness in Delhi ihe Government demanding 
a security of Rs. 5,000 each from the” Hindus- 
tan Times, the Tej Arjun and three Nationalist 
dailies, Rs. 4,000 from the Riyast Illustrated 
Weekly, devoted ‘ to the Indian States, and 
Rs. 2,000 from the Hillal Khali/atist, with the 
stipulation that unless the securities were deposit- 
ed immediately the papers wonld be deemed to 
have ceased publication the-next day. 
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, It was nest the turn for Calcutta where Mr. 
Sen Gupta’s Advance and several other papers 
ceased publication ou demand of security. The 
journalists of Delhi met in Conference and decid- 
ed on a concerted action to discontinue publica- 
tions under the circumstances and calling on the 
Indian Press throughout the country to answ cr 
the challenge with a united front. Mr. Gandhi 
in a press statement declared : — 

Revival In the form of ao Ordinance of tha Press Act, 
that was supposed to be dead was only to ba expected 
and that, in its new form, the Act contains additional 
provtalons making the whole piece deadlier than before. 

Whether we realise tt or not, for some days past, we 
have been living under a veiled form of martial law. 
After all, what Is martial law. If it is not the will of the 
eomcuandiag officer? Yor Die time being the Viceroy It 
that officer and wherever be considers It desirable, he 
supersedes the whole of the law, both common and 
statute, and Imposes ordinances on a people too sub- 
missive to resent or resist them. I hope, however, the 
time for tame submission to dictation from the British 
rulers Is gone for ever. 

I hope that the people will not be frightened by this 
Ordinance. Pressmen if they are worthy representatives of 

G bliC opinion will not be frightened by the Ordinance. 

t us realise the wise dictum of Thoreau that It Is 
difficult, under tyrannical rut#, for honest men to be 
wealthy, and if we have decided to hand over our 
bodies without murmur to the authorities, let us also be 
equally ready to hand over our property to them and 
not sell our aouls. 

I would therefore urge Pressmen and publishers to 
refuse to furnish security, and If they are called upon to 
do. ao, either to cease publication or challenge the 
authorities to confiscate whatever they like. When free- 
dom is actually knocking at our doors, and, when for the 
aake of wooing it, thousands have suffered tortures, let 
It not be said of Press representatives that they were 
weighed and found wanting. They may confiscate the 
type and machinery. They will not confiscate the pen 
and still less the speech, but I recognise they can succeed 
In confiscating even these last two, but what they will 
never succeed fa ttIRlag and whit la After all the thing 
that matters, is the thought of the nation. 

Mr. Gandhi directed the manager of his 
Navajhan press to allow it to be forfeited rather 
than deposit security If security was demanded 
by the Government under the new Press Ordi- 
nance. 

• - . .-HE. PATEL'S BESICKATION 
It *u at about this time too. that President 
Patel resigned his office of speakership of the 
Assembly as well as his membership.' In bis letter ■ 
to His Excellency the Viceroy ho declared that he 


would serve the country better outside the Assem- 
bly by joining his countrymen in the “ movement 
for freedom.” Ho also outlined the difficulties and 
obstacles he had to contend with. “The Chair,” 
ho declared, ‘‘had been a bed of thorns for me all 
throughout.” His movements, he alleged, Lad been 
constantly watched and he had been shadowed. 
During the last five years his health had been 
seriously impaired by strenuous work. “A man 
with weaker nerves,” he declared, “would have 
resigned long ago or become subservient to the 
bureaucracy." He found that he had laid down 
precedents and conventions which in his opinion 
“ plight be a credit to any Assembly in the world.” 

“ I wonld ask you to lay aside in the larger 
inVtWfta tfirespetfovb tvujftnua aVi conwfienfaons 
of prestige and invite Mr. Gandhi for a settle- 
ment,” wrote Mr. Patel in the course of his second 
letter to the Viceroy, tendeiing his resignation. 

Mr- Patel in this letter reviewed the political 
aitiistiou in the country and described the advice 
tk»t he constantly gave to the Viceroy, dwelling on 
the importance of the Congress in Indian politics. 

In concluding, he paid a warm tribute to the 
Viceroy. “ You sincerely wish to solve India’s 
problem," he said. “Your influence with all the 

paries in England is great If therefore, 

you take courage and rise to the occasion you 
will serve both India and England as no man has 
served in the past. If you fail, it must be India’s 
good-bye to England.” 

The Viceroy accepting the resignation refused to 
reply *o all the allegations against the officers of 
bis Government as “ these -charges bear on their 
face their own refutation.” He referred to Mr.- 
patal’a misunderstandings of events as evident in • 
his letter of resignation and he hoped that Mr, ■ 
Patel “ and his friends would realize the ’great 
harrU they were doing to India by refusing tha , 
way of peace ’’ for the solution of the country’s , 
politic*! problems. " 
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SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAVBO’8 WARDING 


Towards the close of April, when the movement 
of chil disobedience was at its height and the 
the Government began to retaliate with coercive 
measures and the revival of repressive legislation, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued an important state- 
ment to the press on the present political situa- 
tion. He wrote . 

If we could devote a traction of the energy we arc 
dissipating at present on the consolidation of opinion in 
favour of Dominion status and the settlement of domestic 
differences, we should have made such a strong case that 
It would he impossible for the 'diehards' la England ' to 
ignore tho signs of the times and say ‘No ' to us- ' * * * 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru personally thought the 
people were heading to disaster from which it 
might take them some time to recover and he 
seriously questioned the wisdom of a policy which 
thought, by making tbe task of Government utterly 
impossible they were ensuring success and even 
improving their chances. 

Wblle 1 feel thus over the situation that is uufolding 
itself before our eyes I caaaol l«l P fceliog that the 
Government themselves missed some opportunities of 
Carrying with them public opinion. I can only hope they 
may yet see the w[ B dom ot expediting the execution of 
a constructive policy. 

MAHOMED ALl’S PEACE EFFORTS 
Maulana Mahomed Ali telegraphed to the 
Viceroy on tbe 15th April as follows “ I 
earnestly appeal to Your Excellency not to permit 
tho situation to become graver by the arrest of 
Jlr. Gandhi.*' Both he and the Government, 
continued Mr. Mahomed Ali, have made a 
Sufficient demonstration of their strength. “I p ta y 
that considerations of prestige will. 
neither from seeking a rujtprochcmtid by retracing 
their steps and hringiug about peace and freedom. 
With an assurance from you we shall try our 
utmost to bring about peace honourable to both. 
I am telegraphing this to Mabatmaji also and am 
similarly appealing to him.” The Private 
Secretary replied in & letter dated tbe 25th, 
conveying HU -Excellency's recognition of the 
epirit of goodwill which prompted the message, 
and referring to what the Viceroy said at the 


opening of the Legislative Assembly on the 25th 
January. The Viceroy said that so long as tho 
law was openly defied neither ho nor his Govern- 
ment could do anything but resist its subversion 
by whatever means might be in their power and in 
whatever manner that might seem most appropriate. 

GANDHI'S ACTIVITIES 

Meanwhile Mr. Gandhi’s own activities continu- 
ed unabated. He travelled through the villages 
preaching incessantly now against uu touch ability, 
now against drink, cow urging the people to go 
on with Khadi work and tho manufacture of 
illicit salt, and calling upon the women to take tho 
place of men in national service. At oao place 
he asked the people to cut off all the palm trees in 
tho village — himself inaugurating the ceremony 
of destruction Ly cutting at the root of one— and 
he called upon the village officers to resign and join 
the national work. Addressing a meeting ofwomeu 
in Sarat on May 4. Gandhiji said that they should 
not attend his meetings in future without their 
Taklis. They could spin the finest counts on tho 
Takli. Women of Surat had to atone for the 
admission of foreign cloth through tho port of Surat. 
At tbe same place he called upon the caste 
panehayats to observe their pledge to abstain from 
drink. At Navsari however ho warned the 
people against the social boycott of Government 
officials. “ Kaira District appears to have become 
the theatre of war in Gujarat” wrote Gandhiji 
in an article in “ Navajivan.” 

"People ’nave pnererveh -peace Yrtft Vnwe are anger sub 
malice and therefore violence In tl.eir intensive social 
boycott. They eensuro and liarrass Government officers 
in email matters. They wilt not succeed in this 
mtaner. We should expose ihe evils of Iho offices of 
Mamljldsrs, Fosdars etc., bnt we should not harbour 
anger towards Msmlatdsrs and Fozdars. There should 
be sweetness and respect in our intense boycott. Other- 
wise there will be riots eome day. Mamlatdar and 
Folder etc., will cross the limit. Fozdsr Is already said 
to have crossed the limit. What wonder if tho people 
Crossed the limit? Similarly if some abase how cat they 
blame those who resort to blow*. 1 .• 

Feople of Kaira District should take a warning and 
'enforce boycott within limits. I hav* indicated tar 
instance boycett of village officers should be -with regard 
to their office only. Their order should not he obeyed 
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bat their food supplies should not b« atnppad, They 
should not be ejected frem their honjee. If we are not 
capable of doing this we should give np the boycott. 
Gandhiji was then drafting his second letter to 
the Viceroy and had also announced hh inten- 
tion of raiding the salt works of Dharsana and 
Clilurwada. 

’THE ARREST 

It was obvious that Mr. Gandhi’s arrest was 
only a (juration ^of time. The Government of 
India had made tip its mind to put a atop to his 
activities, a view in which the Home Government 
had no hesitation in concurring. lint the whole 
affair was kept confidential and not until Mr. 
Gandhi was removed to Ycrravada, on the morning 
of the fith was it known that the arrest had taken 
place. 

For at dead of night on the 4lh May Gandhiji 
was arrested in his camp at Karadi. The news- 
papers have given the story of the arrest io some 
detail. It would appear that the District Magis- 
trate and District Superintendent of Police with the 
Deputy Superintendent of l’olico and about 20 
nrmed Policemen proceeded from Jalalpnr to 
Karadi and reached there at 12-45. They 
proceeded straight with the help of a flashlight 
torch to the cot where Mr, Gandhi was fast 
asleep. They directed the flashlight on Mr. 
Gandhi, who woke np, Polieemen surround- 
ed Mr. Gandhi’s cot. Mr. Gandhi asked if they 
wanted him. The District Magistrate replied in 
the affirmative and said t "We have orders to 
place yon under arrest.” 

Mr. Gandhi inquired if they minded his clean- 
jog fit’s Yeetfi. l’Ke fimmef Police ribperi'mVnuVnY 
replied that he had no objection. While Mr. 
Gandhi was thus engaged in applying salt to lib 
teeth with a brush, his "volunteers ” assembled. 
Mr. Gandhi asked the District Magistrate if he 
would let him know the charge nnder which he 
was arrested.* The District Magistrate then read 
• pnt the warrant, ’ ' . 


A* Government views with alarm the activities of Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi, they direct that he should he placed under 
restraint under Regulation 21 of 1927 and aufferlroprison- 
meot daring iho pleasure of the Government and be 
Immediately removed to Yerrawada Central Jail. 

Mr. Gandhi thanked the District Magis- 
trate and went about his morning routine. It was 
by this time nearing 1 A.V. and the District 
Magistrate requested Mr. Gandhi to speed np. 
Mr. Gandhi n at soon ready to go. ne handed 
over a letter which ho had written to H. E. the 
Viceroy and some other letters to one of his 
“volunteers” and he took his two bags, and 
a “takli’’. Before Mr. Gandhi departed his 
" volunteers” hade him farewell. By this time 
it was ten minutes past one and Mr. Gandbi 
was placed in a motor lorry, accompanied by 
Polieemen. 

Mr. Abbas Tyabji, who was selected by Mr. 
Gandhi to lead his “ volunteers” after his arrest, 
duly took Mahatmvji’s place. 
oaxdiii’s SF.coxn letter to the viceroy 

Mr. Gandhi’s second letter to tho Vieeroy which 
was released soon after his internment was a strong 
but outspoken indictment of tin Police treatment 
of Satyagrahis and agiiost what he called "the 
veiled form of Martial Law " that had come into 
being. It was also a notice to the Government 
announcing his intention to sot out for Dharsana 
to take possession of the salt ivoiks. Gandhiji 
concluded : — ■ 

Yon m»y condemn Civil Disobedience ns modi as you 
like. Will you prefer violent revolt to Civil disobedi- 
ence? If you »»y ns yon have said that Civil Disobedi- 
ence most tod io violence, history will pronounce the 
verdict that the Dritish Government not bearing because 
not understanding non-violence goaded tinman nature to 
violence which I could understand and deal with. , 
dht'ifr apiUr or* goauHrg- s'aihnPihqas .iWwill'gtVtr .the 
poopte of India wisdom and atreogth to withstand every 
temptation and provocation to violence. 

If therefore, you cannot aee yonr way to remove the 
Salt Act and remove the protilbltlon of private salt 
making, I must reluctantly commence the march adum- 
brated In the opening paragraph of my letter. 

As Gandhiji was arrested before attempting the 
raid it is needless to discuss the defajls of {hit 
.letter at any lengfh, . . • • ' . 
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HIS MESSAGE 


Before the armt,however, Gandhijihad dictated 
at Dandi, what may be called b»* hit message 
in which he expressed t»W satisfaction at the way 
Quzerat had responded tohii call. 


If such an auspicious beginning is t»rrieA to Ju full 
conclusion, compute Swars) is n certainty and India will 
have set to the whole world an example worthy of her. 
Swaraj obtained without sacrifice, never endure*. People 
mar bare, therefore, to make endless aacrlficea. In real 
sacrifice there la only one-sided suffering, tbsl U wltboot 
Wiling others one has to die. May India accomplish 
this Ideal I At present, the self-respect and everything 
of lodla are concealed in a handful of salt. The first 
may be broken, but 11 should nerer be opened. 


Atter 1 ant arrested, neither the people nor my col- 
leagues should be daunted The conductor of this fight 
la Uod and not 1 )Jo dwells in the heart of all. If we 
bare faith In us, God will certainly lead us. Our path 
Is fixed. Whole tillages should come forward la pick or 
manufacture emit. Women should picket liquor and 
opium shops and foreign cloth shops. In erery house 
young and old should begin spinning on takll and heaps 
of yarn should be daily woren. There shotiM be bonfires 
o( foreign rlotb. Hindus should regard none as untouch- 
able*. Hindus, Mahometans, Parsls and Christiana all 
should heartily embrace one another. The major com- 
munities should be satisfied with what remains aftet 
satisfaction of minor communities. Students should 
leave Government a. hoots and Gorernment serranta 
should resigu aud b« employed in the rerviee of the 
people like brave patels and ulatls who hare resigned, 
xhtts shall we easily complete Swaraj. 


MRS. OAMPIU INTERVIEWED 


Interviewed by the Associated Press, Mrs. 
Gandhi a aid : 


Bapu has been removed, bat his removal will in no 
wav hamper the great task of winning India's freedom 
undertaken by Mm. If the nation alncerely tollowed 
Bapu, they should carry on the work with double vigour. 
■ .1 ? now >«: VB u,a courts, and women should 

justify the faith reposed In them by Dapuji, and should 
leave no stone unturned in the boycott of lorelgu cloth 
°f ,he drtok evil I fervently hope that 
India will ibow her mettle, and give a fitting reply to the 
Government a unwarranted action. * 1 


MRS. XA1DU OX GAMDIIl'S ARREST 
Mrs. Sarojiui Na'ula in a statement in the Press 
on Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest said : — 


A powerful Government could have paid no more 
splendid tribute to the far-reaching power of Mahatma 
Gandhi than by the manner of hia arrest and Incarcera- 
tion without trial under the most arbitrary co t|, e{r 
.•statute book. It Is really immaterial that the iraglle aad 
ailing body of the Mahatma is Imprisoned behind atone 
watls and steel bars. It !« the least essential part of it. 


Tli» man and btj message are Identical and bla message 
Is the living heritage of the nation to-day aod will 
continue V> lull uence the thought end action of the world 
unfettered and unchallenged by the mandate of the most 
antorrstfc Governments of the earth. 

The arrest of Mahatma Gandhi, naturally 
created considerable excitement, not only in 
India, 1ml all over the world. It was followed by 
spontaneous demonstrations of sympathy from 
one end of the country to the other. Gandhiji’a 
arrest was the signal for n voluntary anil complete 
hartal in Bombay, Calcutta and fercral other places. 
The day after the arcest, the harlal was even more 
wide-spread. In Bombay, a huge procession was 
taken out, and a public meeting in the evening bad 
to be addressed from seven different platforms. 
About -ff> ont of tho SO mill* had to bo inactive, 
because over 50,000 men had come out in protest. 
The workmen of the O.I. I’, aod the B.B. & C. T. 
Workshops also came out and joined the hart si. 
The cloth merchants decided on a six days’ hartal 
to indicate their disapproval of the retreat.* Iu 
Poooa, where Gandhiji is interned, the hartal was 
complete. The disturbances in Sholapur which 
resulted in the bnrning ol six Follce Chaukle* 
led to police firing in which 25 were killed and 
about a hundred wounded. Six members of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, Messrs. Y- N. Jog, 
Dhimbhai Naik Pixit, I’rof. J, C. Sirami- 
narayan Mi? liewacliand Ratanchand and Bhfcth 
Saks rial Balubhai resigned their seats in the 
Council as a protest. Mr. U. 1\ Sinha resigned 
lua seat on the Debar and Orissa Council. 
Mr. Ratansi I). Morarji, Member of the 
Council ol Stale, resigned bis seat " as a protest 
against the policy of ruthless repression.” Sirs, 
lfansa Mehta, wife of Mr. Jivaraj Mehta returned 
to the Government her certificate of appointment 
as Justice of the Peace. Mr. Walchand Hirachand, 
President of the Maharashtra Chamber of Com- 
merce and ex-President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, relinquished bis title ot C. J. E. Jn- 
Calcntta, though the hartal was peaceful 
in the City, there were disturbances at Howrah 
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where the police opened fire; at Panchan- 
nantala, a crowd which tried to hold op a 
train was fired open by the police and fifteen were 
injured. Section 144 wai at once' promnlgated at 
Howrah, and numerous arresta were made. There 
was firing also in Delhi, following the refasal of a 
crowd to disperse. Under Section 144, all assem- 
blies of more than fire were prohibited. In Simla, 
Mr. I. H. Desai, Snperinfcndent of the Commerce 
Department of the Government of India resigned 
in protest. The police charged the crowds in two 
places and several people were injured. In the 
Punjab, a big students' procession was dispersed 
by the police by force, and another crowd was 
charged In Jullundnr. Fire members of the 
Madras Legislative Council, Mr. C. Venkata- 
rangatn Naidn, Mr. P. B. Chondhury, Mr. L. K. 
Talasiram, Sir*. Mnthnlakshmi Reddy and Mr. 
C. S. Govindaraja Mndaliar resigned their seats. 

MR. TYABJl’S LEAD 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Abbas Tyabji announced 
his intention to lesd the volnnteers to Dhsrsana 
to raid the salt works. He would not allow 
Mahatmaji’s plans to the frustrated by his absence. 
The work should go on uninterruptedly. Accord- 
ingly on the appointed day (May 12) Mr. Abbas 
Tyabji and 59 volunteers started for Dhsrsana 
and were promptly arrested. They were dnly 
tried the next day’. Mr. Tyabji dictated the 
following parting message to hi* countrymen : — 

• "FrienJj, — In one short month, Mnhaimajl has 
•utceefled in rousing a desire for complete Independence 
to million! of India's eons who h»d previously thought. 
If stall, most pertimctorlly about it. 

To all those who have worked according to 
Mahatmaji's instructions during the one month, it Is 
evident that no amount of coercion is going to subdue the 
spirit of the people. There can now be no peace In 
India till freedom is won. 

“I call upon all my countrymen to work out the 
programme ehilked ont bv Mihatmaji with all the 
intensity they are capable ot and to keep oar flag 
tying." 

Mr. Tyabji was sentenced to six months’ simple 
imprisonment and others to various terms. The 
leadership, as arranged, thus fell to Mrs. 
Sarojinl Naidn.' . 1 

' 4 * 


PROTEST IN OTHER PARTS OP THE WORLD 

But Gandhiji's arrest had a world-wide interest. 
Indians engaged in business in Panama called 
a 24-hour-sympatbetic ‘hartal.’ A similar step 
was taken by Indians on the East coast of 
Sumatra, who wired to the Viceroy and the 
Congress regretting Mr. Gandhi’s arrest French 
papers were full of Gandhi and his doings which 
culminated in the arrest. The boycott movement 
lias bad a repercussion in Germany, where 
textile exporters were advised by their agents 
in India to snspend exports. Renter reported 
that Saxon manufacturers of cheap printed cotton- 
gooda were particularly hard hit The Indian 
community of Nairobi declared a ‘hartal’ in 
consequence of the arrest. 

AMERICAN SYMPATHY 

Meanwhile, an inflnentiaiiy signed message has 
been cabled to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald by 102 
American Clergymen of rarious denomination* 
urging lnm to seek an amicable settlement with 
Mr. Gandhi and the Indian people. Signatures 
were collected by Dr. John Haynes Holmes, New 
York, and the message appeals to the Prime 
Minister in the interests of Britain, India and the 
world to avoid the tragedy of a conflict which 
would mean catastrophe for all mankind. 

The aignatories say. they refnse to believe Mr. 
MacDonald, representing principles of freedom, 
democracy and brotherhood, can find ,t impossible 
to negotiate with Mr. Gandhi and make peace 
with the spiritual ideals Le so sublimely embod.es. 

THE LIUERAL MOVE 

It would appear that G.rennaeat .era teealy 

alive ta tl.a .arm...... of ti* ■«»*•'»»• “• L ' 

vi „ rav j 0 -,„iewed the Liberal Leaden, S.r 

Tej Bahldrar Saprn and Sir Cliim.n W «-£• 
at .real leogtb. !»■ Coaoeil ot the Liberal 
F.der.tio. n... a. Itaba, » ft. »"> “ 
ft. political situation a.d l»d.. t ad 

eipreation to ft. • Ml ” 
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announcement from the Viceroy fixing ibe early 
date of the Round Table Conference. But tbe 
day before the meeting of the All-Parties Confer* 
eoce and the Council of the Liberal Federation, 
H.E. made another important announcement and 
released for publication bis correspondence with 
tbe Prime Minister. The Council of the Federa- 
tion also issued a statement on the present situation 
which is published elsewhere in thl* Number. The 
Council, while unequivocally condemning the 
civil disobedience movement urged the Viceroy to 
speed up the preparations for the Bound Table 
Conference for tbe discussion of Dominion Status. 

It stressed the importance of the Government 
Indicating the terms of reference and the scope of the 
Round Table Conference la order that even at this stage 
those who Veep aloof may join hands with tbe liberals 
and other Parties wbo are proceeding w the Conference. 

It further laid stress 

on the sfmnltaneons cessation of dvil disobedience and 
the Initiation of active conciliation on the part of the 
Government to be manifested by tbe release of tbose 
whose freedom hut been restrained for political reasons, 
and the taking of all political Parties into Government'* 
full confidence. 

IMS EXCELtESCY’8 ANNOCNCEMENT 
In the courie of a statement announcing the 
date ol the Bound Table Conference, His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy reviewed the course of political 
events since his announcement of November 1 : — 
his meeting with prominent Indian leaders at 
Delhi on December 23; the Congress session 
and the resolution of Independence ; Mr. Gandhi’s 
letter, the reply thereto ; the start of the Civil 
VhtMitstt Campaign ani tbe outbreaks ah 
Peshawar and Madras, Bombay aod Calcutta, 
Chittagong and Karachi, and Delhi and Bholapur 
where martial law has sinee been proclaimed. 

, Lord Irwin reiterated his desire to continue, hia 
work for India despite these lamentable happen- 
, logs, and concluded with the remark : — 

Onr purpose remains unchanged. Neither my Gov- 
ernment nor Ills Majesty's Government will bo deflected 
by these unhappy events from our firm determination to 


iblde by the policy I was privileged to announce on 
November last. 

After reviewing the developments in this country 
since October 1929 and pointing out how his 
wanting to Mr. Gandhi against the consequences 
of a campaign of ciril disobedience has been 
proved by recent riots, Lord Irwiu declared that 
steps are being actively taken to arrange for tbe 
assembling in London of the representatives at the 
Bonn! Table Conference on October 20 next. 

HU Excellency added, “ I have learnt to love 
India too well to relax my efforts to assist what . 
I hold to be the natural and true development of 
her political life,” and emphasised that no settle- 
ment can be considered satisfactory which did 
not carry the consent of, and give a sense of 
security to, the important communities who will 
have to live under the new constitution. i, 

TITE WORKING committee's decision * 
But, in the meanwhile, the Congress "Working 
Committee met at Allahabad on the iGth and 
expressed its abiding faith in civil disobedience. 
It chalked out the lines to follow in the coming 
weeks and recommended in its resolutions: — 

(1) Civil Disobedience Campaign to continue; - 

(2) Complete boycott of foreign cloth ; 

(3) Inauguration of a no tax campaign ; 1 

(4) Weekly breaches of the Salt Law ; ' 

(5) Boycott of British Banking, Insurance, 
Shipping and other institutions; 

(G) Picketing of liquor shops ; 

(?) Delegation of full powers to Pundit Motilal 
Nehru. 

MRS. S Alt OJ INI’S LEAD 

Mrs. Naldu who had proceeded to Allahabad to 
attend tbe Working Committee Meeting, on hear- 
ing of Mr. Ty&hji’i arrest, hurried to Dharsans, in 
fulfilment of her promise to Mr. Gandhi and con- 
tinued to direct the raid. She and her batch of 
volunteers, who had pursued a policy of “wait 
and see” for over 24 hours, were formally 
arrested on the IGth morning, taken out of the 
police cordon t;nd then released, > 
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After the first batch had left the prohibited 
area a few volunteers, taking advantage of the 
fact that the majority of the police party had 
mored out to the lunch camp leaving only a 
handful to keep watch, rushed towards the salt 
mounds. They were chased out, aod in the 
scuffle, a few volunteers were injured. 

The same evening, over 220 volunteers were 
arrested hy the police on a charge of being tnem- 
hers of an unlawful assembly and were detained 
in the segregation camp at Dharsana. 

According to the decision of the Bombay Con- 
gress Committee, a large number of volunteers 
converged on the Wadala salt wurka on the 18lb 
morning. The * raid ’ was frustrated by the prompt 
action of the police, who, armed with revolvers, 
arrested over 400 of the Safjagrahis. There 
was an exciting chase after a batch of the arrested 
persons, who had broken loose from the police 
cordon and dashed out for Wadala, but were also 
soon rounded up. 

T1IE EFFECT OF THE MOVEMENT 

The repurenssions of the Indian boycott move- 
ment in the London market and in the manu- 
facturing centres in England became more and 
more pronounced. The Free Press Correspondent, 
writing of the effect of the arrest, observed : 

Since the attack seems to be concentrated on the tex- 
tile goods, It is here that the effectiveness of the movement 
Is most visibly felt Bnt wbst worries manufacturers is not 
so much the feeling that they would ultimately lose the 
Indian market as the fear that the existing contracts 
would either not be fulfilled or would be cancelled. The 
tendency to cancel the present orders seems to be on the 
Increase, and the Manchester correspondent of Ths 
D ittT Man. says, “The latest news trom India lsttkely to 
bring Lancashire's Indian trade to a complete standstill. 
Already spinning mills and weaving sheds are closing 
down indefinitely, and thousands of operatives are joining 
the ranks of the unemployed. ( 

Thus nobody, least of all the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State for India, could believe that the 
trouble was all over with the arrest. It would 
appear that they were forced to it rather pain- 
fully. It is easy enough for the ignorant or 


the reactionary Press in England as in India, to 
goad the Government on to acts of repression. 
But they forget that the Mahatma himself .when 
free, was a great force working for peace. Mr. 
Benn and Lord Irwin know that there could be no 
peace in the count 17 until the whole problem of 
the Indian constitution is discussed de novo and a 
settlement in conformity with the legitimate 
aspirations of the people is arrived at. Hence 
it was that, in reply to questions in the House 
of Commons on the morrow of the arrest, Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn emphasised “ that the invitations 
to Indian leaders for the Round Table Conference 
still stood despite anything (hat has happened.” 

In an article in the NEW LeadKk, on Mr. 
Gandhi's arrest, Mr. H. N. Brailsford opined that 
the only hope lay in a fresh start. He urged the 
Labour Government to pledge itself for provincial 
autonomy immediately and Dominion Status within 
10 years at the most, and to iuform Mr. Baldwin 
and Mr. Lloyd George that the Government would 
resign unless they consent to a prompt and pre- 
cise promise of self-government. 

The New Leader in an editorial advocated an 
immediate declaration that the Round Table Con- 
ference would meet on tbe basis of full equality 
with full powers to determine the form of Govern- 
ment acceptable to Indians themselves. 

In this connection it is interesting to read the 
comments of the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN on the 
ticklish situation created by tbe ‘ Starch,’ aod we* 
will conclude with the wise words of that paper. 
The Guardian rightly observes : 

73w frnUF it thti .V iWivv ffi is .India- the Mams 

should real not so much on the human agent# on the 
one side or the other ss on the unnatural relation In 
which we stand in India. The rule of one country by 
another Is, and is now felt to he, a monstrous and 
Indefensible system. The readjustment of our rela- 
tions is a task which cannot be complete d ia a year 
or two, but we must not be surprised at aoy violence 
on tbe part of Indiana till we have shown beyond all 
shadow of donbt that we are in earnest about accele- 
rating the readjustment and putting our relations upon 
a footing of genuine equality. 



INDIAN TAXATION' 

P. T. THOMAS, m.a. 


TNDIAN Government is a colossal experiment 
X in State Socialism ; as Lord Heaton pats it, 
it is a ‘universal provider, a mundane counterpart 
of divine providence.’ Otter governments might 
be interfering much more with social relations, 
but in all other matters connected with the 
corporate life of the community, hardly any 
government outside India fulfils a more com- 
prehensive function. Such a government must 
have at its command a stcaly supply of funds and 
it is but natural that taxation should have so 
engrossed the attention of State officials in India. 

In this booh, the authot Inn to give a historical 
view of the taxes in India. License tax, income- 
tax, customs, salt, opium, land revenue and excise 
are all treated separately, and in the case of most 
of them, lengthy reference is made to the debates 
in the Legislatures. The author deliberately 
eschews any expression of views and is concerned 
only with facts, or with views expressed by others 
in the course of formal debates. Obviously, it is 
not easy to review, or even to summarize, sucb a 
booh. 

The tax-system of India is built on Moghul 
foundations, and if it has been modified in the last 
hundred years, it was dne solely to exigencies 
of the moment and not to any reasoned criti- 
cism of economic experts. The first attempt to 
bring economic theory to bear upon Indian 
taxation was in 1924, when the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee was appointed. But till now its re- 
commendations have not been given effect to. 

Land revenue has always been the mainstay of 
the Treasury in India, and even after the Reforms 
of 1919, that position has been maintained to a 
great extent in the Provinces. Originally, land 
revenue was regarded as the rent of land or the 
share of the produce which went to the 'Kin<'. 
This theory, however, has long beeome aaomal- 

* A History of Indian Taxation. By Pramatlanati 
Bancijea, SLA, D. Be. pp. 511-»Macmlllau— -Price 12-6. 


ous, seeing that State ownership of land is no 
longer maintained. The history of land revenue 
is practically the history of Indian adminis- 
tration, and in spite of the creation of the 
new specialized departments which now operate 
in the districts, the staff collecting land revenue 
are looked up to by the people as tho local repre- 
sentatives of His Majesty’s Government. 

Customs was a minor item of revenue iu India 
till quite recent times, but with the expansion of 
foreign commerce and the increasing imposition 
of tariffs, it has become our foremost source of re- 
venue. In 1911-12, customs revenue amounted 
to only Rs. 9.7 crores and in 1918-19 Rs- 18 
crores, but in 1928-29 it was nearly Its. 50 crores. 
To what extent such expansibility will continue 
remains to Le seen, but for the time being, the 
the prospects are good. 

Income-tax is the only revenue-head in India 
in which the principle of progression is employed. 
Even in England income-tax came in by the back- 
door and has long been an unwanted guest. In 
India, it was ushered in by the financial disloca- 
tion caused by the Mutiny; but it was 1 later dis- 
pensed with. As in England, the exigencies of 
Government later brought it back sad gave it a 
permanent place in the financial aystem of the 
country. Income-tax is generally regarded as an 
expansive head of revenue, bat during the last IQ 
years it has contracted rather than expanded .From 
Rs. 22 crores in 1921, it has fallen to a little over 
Rs. 36 crores last year. With the improvement 
of trade and business .in the country, such 
tendencies are likely to he reversed. 

Dr. Banerjea’a account is impartial, objective 
and far from sententious. A deliberate attempt 
has hpen made ‘ to avoid controversial views. 
This is at once the strength and the weakness of 

the book. Like Dowell’s History of taxation 
and Taxes is England, it will serve as a good 
work of reference on Indian taxes. 



Democracy. Bjr Delistc Burns. George Alien 
and Unwin Ltd., London, Price 8»h. G<1. 
Critics of democracy like Mussolini and George 
Bernard Shaw aver that due to the incompetence 
pf Toters and representatives either the democratic 
Government doea nothing in tha public interest 
or it becomes the instrument of the corrupt self- 
seeking classes in tho state. Mussolini justifies 
the Fascist Dictatorship on the ground that the 
Parliamentary Government before 1922 did not 
accomplish anything useful in the public interest 
owing to the want of will and knowledge among 
he people. Bernard Shaw in his latest produc- 
tion, “Tho Apple Cart”, draws pointed attention 
to the democratic government reflecting the 
interests of the self-seeking classes. These critics 
of democracy would do well to read the brilliant 
book before us written by that distinguished writer 
Dr, Dclislo Burns. Dr. Burns whose articles on 
Democracy or Dictatorship appeared in these pages 
in August and September last, makes a masterly 
Analysis of the AefoeXt .end sdnotagr* of dejoo- 
craey in the book before us. He is of opinion 
that the incompetence of voters and representa- 
tives at the present day is insignificant when com- 
pared with the incompetence of 'monarch® and 
their ministers in the past, and that the misery , 
and squalor that afflict society at the present day 
are light by comparison with the distress and 
poverty before the democratic ideal was accepted. 


But the excellence of the democratic government 
does not make him ignore the defects of demo- 
cracy, and ho expounds in Ills own inimitable way 
the defects which have given handlo to the 
critics who want to do away with the democratic 
government. But with all its faults, the author 
lores democracy still, for it brings ont tho 
abilities of the common man, and it is a form of 
government which can be criticised freely. He 
wants therefore every member of the community 
to make a positive contribution of thought and 
action, to improve government and develop 
industry and social culture. 

The book is a closely reasoned thesis on the 
existenee of abilities in the common man and how 
they may bo profitably used for the benefit of 
society. The scholar is also sure to feel 
an interest in the book as it is a delightfully new 
presentation of democracy. 

Eegusii Verse. Edited by W. Peacock. 

„ Oxford University Press, London. 

The Jliin) ttf tiie.£ro volume* of those juderiinn* 
is before us, and it is a handsome addition to the 
World's Classics. It inclndes selections from the 
works of ltryden, Swift, Pope, Johnson, Gray 
Collins, Goldsmith, Copper, Blake, Boras and 
Wordsworth. It is thoroughly representative of 
over two centuries of English versa which • in- 
cludes Restoration lyrics, Augastan parodists and 
Romantic revivalists. 
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IE Best or O'Hexky, Chosen by “ Sapper", 
Hodder and Stoughton, London. 

O'Henry has left u« some 270 atones: and 
Sapper " has bad no light talk in choosing bis 
and red. Henry wrote bw stories with the skill 
od sureoeii of touch of Maupassant, and a 
nmour that w*i not in the French master. For, 

3 all hi* stories there is the unfailing atmosphere 
if " Cabbage! and Kings." 

Henry died in hi* forty-third year and was thus 
rut off in his prime of life. There is a touch of 
pathoi in all hii humour, and like dear Old Tom 
Hood, Henry died with a jest in his lips. To 
rpiote I’rof. i<eacock ; “Don’t turn down the light," 
be h reported to have said to thoie beside his 
bed; and then as the words of a popular song 
flickered across l»U mind, ho added •. “ I am 
afraid to go home in the dark". It ia aplendid to 
hare the belt of O'Hemy’a in a handiome volume 
of a thouisnd and odd page*. 

Letters from a Fattier to ms Daughter. 

By Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Allahabad Law 

Journal Preai, Allahabad. 

Amidst all the pre-occupations of politic*, Mr. 
Jawaharlal hai found time to write a book for 
thlldrro— and lueh a uieful and delightful book 
too l The letters were originally addressed to his 
daughter Indira, and they certainly deierre to be 
rtad by daughters of other men and indeed by 
some eldrn alio. For not all educated people 
are familiar with the history of the early dayi of 
the world ; and the simple and graceful style in 
which he tell* the story oi the worid and the way* 
Cf men and nation*, of Kings and temples and 
tlrilitatfens pait and preient, of the formation of 
tribe# and the relationship* of laegrugei, of the 
prepress of man from the Stone age down to our 
own tiav*» nnrt offer welcome reading to the 
young. Tb* book, as all ehiUren’i books should 
he, ii beautifully printed. 


What is Art asd Essays ok Art. By Tol- 
stoy. Translated by Aylmer Maude, Oxford 
University Press, London. 

Tolstoy was a great moralist, but his teachings 
could not have had such a hold on his readers if 
ho bad been less of an artist. This double claim to 
renown as artist and philosopher is thoroughly sus- 
tained by his works. And the Oxford University 
Press lias done well in bringing under one covet 
his famous essays on art. This collection Is thus 
an admirable addition to the World’s Classics. 
The book is prefaced with a luminous introduce 
tion from the pen of Aylmer Maude to whose 
devotion to Tolstoy we owe the English version of 
his works. 

Statistical Abstract for British India. 
From 1918-19 to 1927-1928. Government of 
India Central Publication Branch, Calcutta. 

The working journalist could have no more 
authoritative book of reference tban the "Staria- 
tical Abstract" published by order of the Gover- 
nor-General-in-Conacil. It is repleto with facts 
and figures illustrating every phase of the country. 
Arranged under suitable headings we have tabular 
statements on the population, revenue, expenditure, 
trade and industries, vital statistics, education 
and a multitude of other subjects grouped under 
tire headings, Police, Prisons, Public Works, 
Agriculture, Emigration, Taxation, etc., etc, The 
hook is invaluable to journalists and public men, 
and ought to be In every library for ready refer- 
ence. 

Common-Sense Advertising. By A. A. 
Knight. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. (Available 
of G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras). A*. 12. 
This little book contains rule* and principles 
for systematic advertising. It it Indispensable to 
manufacturer*, importers and other business 
people. 
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India's Strug oi.e for Swaraj. By R. G. 
Pradhan, B. A., LL. B., 31. L. C. G. A. Natesan 
& Co., G. T., Madras. Price Rs. 4. net. 

In this book, Mr. IVadban traces the 
coarse of tbe Indian movement for responsible 
Government and Dominion Status, from its begin- 
lag to the Viceregal prononocement declaring 
that Dominioa Status is the political and con- 
stitutional goal of India. 

The book gives a critical acconnt of the Swaraj 
movement. “ Having myself played an humble 
part in the movement,’’ says the author, “I 
know its currents and under-currents fairly well 
and folly realize its inwardness. My object in 
writing it is to portray the Indian national struggle 
as clearly and fairly as possible, and seek to en- 
list for it the sympathy of all the enlightened and 
progressive nations of the world.” The Hon. Sir 
Phiroze Sethna has contributed an appreciative 
foreword to this book. 

Report on the Import Tariff of Cotton 
Pieceooods and External Competition 
in - the Cotton Pieceooods Trade. By 
G. S. Hardy, I.C.S. Published by the Govern- 
ment of India Central Publication Branch, 
Calcutta. As. 9. 

Mr. Hardy, after 5 a very careful examination of 
tbe statistical materials, concludes that tbe exter- 
nal competition is more from Japan than from the 
United Kingdom and that chiefly in respect of 
grey piecegoods. Regarding tbe desirability of 
specific duties, he states that specific duties are not 
necessarily simpler to administer than art valorem 
duties and if a protective duty is intended to be 
prohibitive tbe method of assessment is immaterial ; 
It is merely necessary to fix the rates sufficiently 
high. This is quite true, but this report Las not 
allayed the fears that attempts are made to bring 
in discrimination against Japan and Imperial 
Preference by tbe back door in the name of pro- 
tection for fndian made piecegoods. 


Mahatma Gandhi: The Man am d His Mission 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. Re. I. To 

Subscribers of tbe INDIAN REVIEW. As. 12. 

In this the Seventh Edition, an attempt is 
made to bring the atory of Mahatma Gandhi's life 
Up-to-date. It is a dear and succinct narrative of 
his remarkable career in South Africa and India, 
including a sketch of the Non- Co-operation move- 
ment, his historic trial and imprisonment, his retent 
Civil Disobediance Campaign, together with a full 
acconnt of his Great March to (he salt pans of Surat. 
This topical publication contains also apprecia- 
tions of the Mahatma by such distinguished persons 
like the Rt. JIoo. V. S. Srinivasa Ststri, .Mr. and 
Sirs. Polak, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, J/ra. Strojiai 
Naidu, Dr. Gilbert Murray, Rev. Dr. J. H. Holmes, 
M. Romain Holland, Mr. C. F. Andrews, and 
Bishop Whitehead. 


j The New Indie Assumes Co., ltd. $ 

I (Establish*!), Bombay 1919). y 

? >S 
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\ Sir DORAB J. TATA, Kt. > 
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• TJIE BEAL ISSUES OF INDIA 

Under the above caption, Lord Meston contri- 
butes an article to the April Number of the 
Empire Review. He asks whether the congress 
part/, or it* cat’s-paw, Mr. Gandhi, 5* genuinely 
anxious . and prepared to have India excluded 
from the British Empire. Ha put* # nnmber of 
other questions as follows : — 

Are the/ ready even to take over the problem* which 
Dominion Status would unload upon them? How do they 
propose to deal with the probable revolt of the Moslems 
against Hindu ascendancy, with the possible Intervention 
In the quarrel of Afghanistan and lta formidable forces? 
Have they any reasoned plan for bringing the Princes, 
as consenting Powers, into the joint administration ot 
India ? 

These questions have only to be stated in order 
to furnish their own answers, says LortJ. Jteston. 
These questions are, according to the noble Iiortl, 
merely a few of the more obvious points 
which the home-rulers have never faced. lie 
continues 

The real answer, however, is that they have no desire 
whatsoever for Dominion Status »* the moment, and stilt 
less for complete Independence. They may hare, in 
some vague way, a picture of a Hindu India, run 
according to its Own ancient standard*, and protected 
against Internal (rouble and external aggression by (he 
British army and navy. . Hut their only real and 
Immediate purpose is to produce a elite of unrest in India 
and alarm in ' England which will prevent the calm 
consideration of Sir John Simon's Report wlien it appear* 
within the next few months. It cannot be too strongly or 
loo frequently inlsted upon, that all the extravagances 
that we are now witnessing in India aim, as their prime 
object, at deflecting attention In this eountry from the 
true issues on which that Report will invite the verdict 
of onr people. ... 

Commenting on the extremist movement in 
India, Lord Meston soys dint tl i* prompted by an 
inherent antagonism to British conceptions of 
pnligbtened Self-Government. ■> It* purpose is to 


near the Britisher* out, contends the Lord, noli) 
they abandon the policy of training India to 
manage her own affairs by Western stands. He 
concludes : — 


The extremist is no! fighting (or (his or (hat form of 
Constitution bnt for liberty to re-lasbiou India on Hindu 
lines, to fasten /otters upon her which lor over a century 
and n half, we bine been striving to remove. If we are 
prepend to tolerate reaction, the sooner wo abdicate the 
better; bnt if not, then we cannot bo loo vigilant in 
strengthening the bauds of our representatives In India 
against a movement which is not in any sense In which 
we can understand the words, a movement for political 
liberty. 

WORLD COMMUNITY 
Under the heading “ World Community— 1 The 
Supreme task of the Twentieth ceniury", Mr. 
John Herman Randall contributes a thoughtful 
article to the March Nnmber of the American 
monthly UMTS. Mr. Randall aays : 


The internationalism which is being visualixed eveijr- 
where to-day Is not, let ns repeat, to be confounded with 
(he old eighteenth century cosmopolitanism, which Ac- 
erled all locsl *nd national distinction* and every form of 
patriotism. Its Ideal was to be a citizen of no eountiy, 
but of tbs world. Internationalism, on the other hand, 
pre-supposes a prime loyalty of the Individual to his 
national state, a cherishing by him of his nations! 
language and his national traditions, an Intelligent 
patriotism witi.fn him. Its Weal is to be * citizen of one's 
country and of the world. The internationalist aims to 
bnlld bis world-state « itb national blocks | he would no* 
suppress oalionality but develop It; he does not desin 
to make all nations alike but to make them .fraternsf. 
He does not dream of one VTorld Slate, but rather, of a 
Federation of the Nation*, In which all nation* and peo- 
ple shall come to know themselves as members together 
of the living body of humanity— a Family of Natfons, In 
which mutual respect and consideration of each for all 
and all for each ah.ll one day prevail. To move forward 
therefore, from onr present individual nationalisms to a 
broader and more inclusive internationalism is not to 
follow s strange and unknown path, but merely, as politi- 
cal states, to take a well marked lure on the very high- 
way on which the modern world In all other aspects of 
Its life la already travelling. 
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THE INDIAN REFORMS - 
, Are we to leave ludia'a voiceless millions with- 
out effective representation and to withdraw at 
tbe tame time tlic on!}' iinifping influence from a 
country torn by disintegrating - forces? Or, on 
tie other band, are we to retain tbe safe-guards 
provided by tbe present administrative machinery 
and thereby to run the serious risk of achieving 
only the shadow and not the sutatance of an 
advance towards responsible Government? asks 
the lit, Hoo. Lord Lloyd who contributes an article 
to the latest Number of the FOKTXKIItl i.Y 
REVIEW under the heading “India’s advance 
towards democracy". . lie saya;— ■ 

The first course Is fmpo*riblo to reconcile with a due 
and honourable discbsrge of tbe responsibilities towards 
India which— however eomo by, »»d whether we like 
them or not— aro burs to-day and cannot b« shifted. If, 
on tbe other hand, the second course Is adopted, how are 
we at the same time to Implement the solemn promise 
gtveu to India in 1917 7 These are difficulties so serious 
that all the energies ami all (he reasonable goodwill of 
everyone concerned aro needed la the task of fiadlng a 
solution. 

* * * . * 

, Our problem It not now to formulate • goal but to 
Irama a policy which will enable India to advance towards 
that goal without danger to herself and tu : and In order 
to do that, our first task is to face the (sets, and to rid 
ourselves of the misleading considerations of sentiment, 
which are In part a legacy of tbe War, and In part merely 
tho stock-in-trade of English political parties. 

"Will the Round Table Conference, which ban 
aroused so many divergent expectations, provide 
an opportunity for this ? In spite of the _ mystery 
which at present surrounds its composition and 
functions, it may still he fruitful of good, opines 
Lord Lloyd, if (be British Government enters 
upon it in possession of a firm and clearly 
conceived policy, and with the determination to 
bring all parties face to face with the essential 
facts and needs of the situation. He toncludes: — 

If, on the other hand, the Conference Is to be used as 
an excuse for postponing a difficult decision, if the govern- 
ment fills to take a decisive lead — i! In fact, ;«« are . to 
follow the opportunist policy — then a situation of real 
danger may arise, lie may find ' ourselves heading 
irrevocably either for a reaction that will set. back, the 
clock jntaj rears, or for a decision framed jn ignorance 
and baste, which will bnng ahamo upon ns and lasting 
injury upon those whom it is our first duty to protect. - 


RELIGIONS IN MEDIEVAL INDIA 
“The religious movements alt over India from 
the Utli to the lGth century were not only eclectic 
in ideas, but to a large extent free from the 
cramping restrictions of orthodox Brahmanism. 
They were moved by a vast and generous desire 
for the salvation of humanity and not merely of 
castes or classes," writes Mr. X. JL I’aaikkar in 
an article headed “ Religious movements in 
Medieval India," in the January February Number 
of TrivkS’I with which is incorporated the New 
Eiea. 

In fact, never was there in India such a tremendous 
upheaval ol religious spirit In its true sense, desire for 
spiritual uplift and wlde-»pic»d longing for the freedom 
of the human soul, since (he days of the Buddha. Apart 
from the schools and sects that tills great moi ement of 
»a)nd gave rise to, litre net one retail which was singu- 
larly important, and that w as the attempt made over and 
over again to create a religious synthesis out of 
the conflicting creeds oflfindnism aud Islam. By their 
oobillty of purpose, no less than by their achievements, 
these attempts sUnd out as highly significant landmarks 
In Indian thought. 

Another feature Is the popular character of these move- 
ments. Most of the saints of the Hinduism of this period 
were men ofthe people. Their songs were not subtle or 
metaphysical, ana appealed directly to the heart of the 
people, la fact ft fs not too much to say that the mind of 
the Hindu of to-day bears the imprint of these religious 
teachers more than even the religions thought of the 
Vedas or the Cpsnieltadt. The songs of Jnanaswar in 
the Maralha country, the hymns of the Al'cart and the 
Salrlto saints In tho South, the songs of Kabir, Mirabel, 
and more than all, the work of Tulsidas, have created the 
popular rellgloa of Jodis. Eren to-day ft Js in these that 
modern India finds its mental nourishment. 

If no great national synthesis resulted from this 
awakening, it wav due to the varied and dissonant 
racial and cultural tendencies in India. In medi- 
eval India, says Mr. Panikkar, though there was a 
unity ot r sBuriimmc' amd inniy e/ itmtitatinnr, dhmr 
was not the same chance as there is to-day of » uni- 
versal prevalence of ideas working towards the 
establishment of a national imity. The geographi- 
cal facts inevitably tended to make all awaken- 
ings of this 'kind local in effect, though national 
in their bearing. . • . 
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GANDHI’S PRINCIPLE OF SWADESHI 


Mr. Martin says : — 

Human life generally seems fa process of reconatmc- 
THE PKAtJUPDHA I3HAKATA for April contains Hon. \ visitor from Kngland said tile other day, Has 

the world ever been so Interesting as It is to-nay—wntn, 

Gandhi, science, the reconstruction of religion, the unity 
of the human family, all stirring in human conscious- 
ness ? I think a tremendous lot of rubbish is coming to 
the surface, thanks to such agencies as Katherine Mayo, 
Chicago gangs, and wars, and gradually people are 
getting rid of a lot of nonsense and becoming more 
sensible. People complain of the world becoming 
Americanized (mechanized 1, but the human type Is becom- 
ing more efficient, more clean, more energetic, instead of 
Immersed la dream*, sex, anil idleness, as too much of 
Southern Europe and Asia Ins been so far. [ think, 
Russia has let loose ideas, as did tho French Revolution, 


sa interesting article on 41 Mahatma Gandbi n 
Economic Weals,” in which the writer, Mr. Shiv 
Chandra Datta, says that by Saadeslti, Mr. 
Gandhi understands the duty of presetting the 
indigenous institutions and Using indigenous pro- 
ducts. 

It has three piincipnl aspects — religious, political and 
economic. Taken In all these aspects together, it meais that 
we should not glse up our civilization, religion, language, 
dress, political and economic institutions aud the pro- 
ducts of our country. It does not mean that we should 
treason? our faults and defects. Bnt It moans that we 
should cling to our institutions and product*, even 
though they he disagreeable and uncomfortable. The 
observance of the principle In all its aspects Is stressed 
as a religious duty. 

In its economic aspect particularly, It is made to ir 


that 

In our country In preference to iho'c made In loreign 
countries. "The broad definition of Swadeshi Is the use 
of all home-made things to the exclusion ot foreign 
things. In so far as such use Is necessary for tho protec- 
tion of home industry, more especially those industries 
without which India will become pauperised. 

Is Mr. Gandhi totally against all imports ? Mr. 
Datta says that the answer is in the negative. 
He continues-. — 

While be is not exactly in favour of a total cessation 
of Imports, he certainly wants that they should be 
reduced as much as possible. Ho would be prepared to 
allow only tlioso things to be Imported which are 
absolutely essential, but which cannot be produced within 
the country. While delivering a speech at Madras !n 
1916, he said : “ A Swadesblst wilt learn to do without 
hundreds of things which to-day he considers necessary. 

. . . And we would be making for the goal even if 
we confined Swedeshl to a given set of articles allowing 
ourselves as a temporary measure to use snch articles 
as might not be procurable In the country. 0 In the same 
speech he said a little earlier : “ If not an article of com- 
'merc« had been bought from outside India, she would be 
to-day a land flowing with milk and hooey." Imports 
therefore, in bts opinion constitute a drain on the eounl 
try’s resources, and the more they are ovi/msd- *hn, 
wealthier will India be. 

FAITH IN FORGE , 

• “Hie waning faith in force ” is the subject of 
A very interesting article in the April Number of 
the Harper’s Magazine by Mr. Edward S. 
Martin. The subject is of special interest to Indian 
readers just at present. 


which will profoundly affect the whole world, but It will 
out he by a repetition of CommvwUau” 

*" * * * 
Non-resistance does not mean lying down on the job 
and letting things slide. It means a resort to something 
stronger than force. Perhaps It means an appeal to what 
wo call public opinion, but not to that alone. At any 
rate compulsion as a cure all is losing authority. Revela- 
tions of what war really Is arc turning men away from 
IL Disclosure of tho minds of militant teetotalers make 
observers think belter of drink. Vast appropriations for 
new Insane aayluirs make us wonder whether our 
marriage laws arc as good as they should be, and big 
appropriations for new prisons mske us think we ars.not 
intelligent In our handling of convicts. So perhaps we 
are getting on. ^ 

The writer concludes that in course of time, 
humanity will develop intelligence enough to com- • 
prehend the principle that underlies that remark- 
able maxim : “ Resist not evil, but overcome evil 
with good ! ’’ 


HINDU MARRIAGE REFORM 
Under the heading, “Friendly Chats’’ the 
Indian Ladies' Magazine' publishes an article 
on Hindu Marriage Reform by Mr. R. L. 
Rno. The writer denounces the movement for 
e<(Ual right of divorce for women inaugurated 
in the All-India Women’s Conference in Madras 
as premature. lie says : — 

The Hindu Woman, as she is to-day, is nowhere. She 
must be msdd a unit fn Society fi w t : and a responsible 
unit as well. -She must be made capable of thinking for 
herself, and acting for herself. The Sarada Act has come - 
as a great relief since it will give every Hindu girl a 
chaaca to -live. If only some of our more enlightened- 
women turned their eyes to this aspect ot the question, if 
they endeavoured to raise the general standard and tried ' 
to emphasise the necessity of leading real dignified ltves 
In every seas* of the -word, they would achieve a great 
deal, for, let us remember that, ‘whilst on r heads are in 
the clouds, our feet are on the earth.’ It is wise to 
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understand where we stand, to look about and then try 
to be of some use. 

Men have been very fair to the women's cnn:o in India 
more f»!r than tbe men of olber cotinirjrs bare been. 
Women have, and will always have, the support of all 
genuine lovers of freedom and lair play, where their 
schemes of Reform are concerned. 

Bnt, let iw Lave decent in a rrl « pea first. Then let ns 
talk of Dlrorco Otherwise, we shall be putting the cart 
before tbe boric. 

Will every educated mother or woman make it possible 
for her (laughter to ebon-** the lino of work or activity 
she wishes to take or allow her tbe freedom to choose 
her partner In life? 

The need of divorce arises, say* the writer, only 
when it ts possible lint for a young man to meet 
another young woman in a perfectly natural nay. 
What ia wanted is an ‘ atmosphere He con- 
cludes s — 


Ml 

INDIAN KIKE- WALKERS 
Among the many mysteries of the East, there is 
one that has often been the (heme of constcferahfe 
wonder to Europeans— and that is the fire-walk- 
ing ceremony so common among the Hindus in 
India and their emigrates in different parts of 
Asia and Africa. People pass through terrible or- 
deals in the name of religion and the mortifica- 
tions they undergo are beyond all the possibilities 
of physical or psychological laws. The Soutri* 
lacerate their bodies with hooks and knives, walk 
across a pit of glowing embers ankle-deep 5a tbe 
ashes, and, after the ceremony is over, remove 
the books and skewers from - their Hesh which 
shows no blemish, neither scar nor blister 


L*t as make It possible too, to brlagytjur rouag pc-pie 
more and more together Tbe divorce, or die necessity 
ot separation, will come later on. It Is on theic linn, it 
teems to me, (bat reform mutt take place. 

WOMEN AND NATIONAL FREEDOM 

The women in India, says Mrs. Cousins, 
in tho .pages of the STKl DltARMA, are uow 
using the economic weapon of saving for India’s 
needs tho money that is being drained out 
of India by foreign manufacturers of cloth, by 
spirituous drink and military expenditure. Amongst 
such women, there are Government servants who 
teach, nurse and superintend hostels. There are 
others who are independent like Mrs. Sarojiui 
Naidu, Kamaladevi, S.trabbai and others who are 
in the forefront of politics. All their work ia one 
work, says Mrs. Cotuioi, namely, iho freeing of 
Mother. India. 

As long as w« all face the same way, as long as we 
' alt keep mutual respect and love, as tong as wo onder- 

• stand conditions and differing temperament*, experience, 
limitations, as long as our attitudo is that of aealous 
service for India and liumsulty, every act ot every day 

' can be a part of t'le eternal Satyagraha, and so tong wo 
.women and man will stand behind one another in a deep 
phalanx In which those at the hack are as much a neces- 

* sary part of the Great Push as (hose at the trout. 

It Is essentially' a time in which each woman must 
review her own life and give * to India of her uttermost— 
.she. must give more than ever before,. of thought, of 
changed action (as in refusing to wear foreign cloth, a mi 
in Teaming to spin), of time to teach others, or to 
- organise for others, ‘or to take the places, of wenien who 
„are tree enough and brave enough to risk imprfsewuest 


Mr. E. L. Roberts gives in the April issue of 
the UNITED Empire a vivid and picturesque 
account of one of these functions fn Natal. Men 
aod women'* in strange costumes appear on the 
scene, with music and tumbrils which play upon 
the emotions of the multitude to a high pitch of 
frenzy and religious ecstasy. A wave of excite- 
ment rippled over the throng. The fire in the pit 
leapt in great bounding tongues of flames. Six 
toes of firewood were blazing fiercely, and the air 
became hot as a furnace and heavy with smoke. 

The Soutrls, or fire-walkers, arrived and sought Ihe 
river for the purification ceremony daring which they Im- 
mersed themselves. Alter this had taken place, the Sou- 
trls and their attendant priests began to chant weird In- 
vocations, while needles were driven through their 
tongues, and hooka and pins lacerated their flesh. One fire- 
walker placed bis feet on eandals studded with two-inch 
nails and drove the spikes through the flesh. Others 
passed long rapiers through their bodies. These prepara- 
tions produced great bur»ts of religious fervour, and the 
whole performance was the more remarkable In that the 
devotees appeared to feel no pain and not a drop of blood 
flowed from tho wounds. 

And llten fifty or sixty of the fire- walkers pass 
through a pit of blazing fire — encrusted with a 
layer of red-hot embers. - - - ' 


u . j of the Bootns and invoked a ■ blessing before they 
,rsturaed i to their friends In triumph- Then folbwfed ,a 
scene of great joy and excitement aad -the ceremonies 
were concluded by a festival »nd meny-jnaking., v , 
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PUNISHMENT FOR BREAKING SALT LAW 
TUe manufacture of contraband salt by civil 
registers is a technical offence of which the 
seriousness is practically the same everywhere, 
whoever may commit it. Yet, the punishments 
Inflicted on the accused are comparatively light 
in some cases aod very heavy in others. 

* Tlfe legal punishment prescribed for tins 
offence, says the Editor of the Modern Review 
in his notea, is either a term of simple or rigorous 
imprisonment or fine, or both. 

But very numerous are the Items ot news in the dkttltS 
from all provinces sod many towns and villages which 
Inform the public that there la Illegal and extra legal 
punishment, too, In the shape of assaults by policemen on 
men, women and children. Soma firing has also taken 
place- All or tho majority of these news cannot be false. 
'She peep'.e x>< Vadik v.vm bed t.v.j UtAalmj or practice 
In the manufacture of war lie", either lo limes past or In 
modern limes. 

It is said that large crouds esnnotho dispersed 
without the use of some forco, which may, in 
some cases, include the shooting down of men 
with fire-arms. Whether shooting was necessary 
on any particular occasion can be discussed only 
with reference to that occasion. Bat these men 
are not turbulent and do not offer any resistance 
to arrest. 

They only defend their salt when It Is sought to he 
snatched away from them. Bnt if they are arrested, ipso 
facto (hey cease to defend their salt, which can then be 
taken away by the police along with thtlr persons. There- 
fore, there is no reason why they should be assaulted. The 
Isw does not authorize the police to assault them or any 
other class of offenders. But It may he taken as a fact 
that salt-law-breakers have been beaten by the police fa 
very many places. Communiques are Issued by the 
Government to correct mis-statements In the press, but 
u«wb regarding police assaults on Satyagrahls remain 
officially uncontradicted. 

Now it is not possible to test the legal validity 
of these punighroents as the Satyagrahls do not 
cate to defend themselves in a court oC law ; but 
it is all the more obligatory on the part of the 
executive to see that the law is observed scrupu- 
lously both in the letter and spirit. 

Section 124 A’ of the .Indian Pena! Code makes the 
bringing of the Government Into hatred or contempt 
punishable. 'That shows that Government wants to-be 
respected. 'One means’ of securing that respect is to see 
•that Its law? are respeefed both by Its own servants and 
by BSB -officials. But if thb police Vo allowed to beat any 


ntau in an illegal or extra-legal way, the law ceases to be 
respected. 

Hence, if U be the Intention of tho Government that 
the Satyagruhis should be punished, some by being sent to 
1*11 or fined or both, and eoms by being thrashed by the 
police, the taw should be ao amended as to Includo tho 
latter among legal punishments. But If that bo not the 
intention of the Government, such assaults should be put 
a stop to and the assailants among the police should be 
punished either as ordinary offenders or at least depart- 
ineatally. 

It may be contended, lie continues, that it is 
pot possible to accommodate cloth and feed the 
ever-increasing army of SatyagvnhU and so the 
Police have taken to beating them. If so, argues 
the Editor, beating with lathis should be “ legalised 
Bnd regularised That would be a fine thing for 
a civilized Government to do! 

But the resl reined; does not lie In the multiplication 
of forms of punishment and In increasing their severity 
but In freeing India. That Is our point of view. If 
Britishers do not want to let go their hold Oil India, they 
shoutd at least govern as If It were free. 

THE SIKH -VIEW OF LIFE 
“ India is on the way to become a nation *, but 
if she is to reach tho goal successfully, she must 
evolve a truly Indian view of life — a view which ts 
neither purely Hindu nor Moslem, nor Sikh, nor 
Christian, but a true synthesis of them all”-— 
"rites Prof. Gurmukh Nilial Singh in tho March* 
April Number of tho KuaLSA REVIEW. The 
Sikh Gurus regard Lumao life as a period of 
unique opportunity. They do not divide human 
existence into four periods as, for instance, the 
Hindu seers do into four ashtamag. 

The Gurus do not believe in dividing mankind into 
claases or castes— r<iron<M— and prescribing duties 
appropriate u> each class. They have one common 
updesh for all. From the most lowly to the highest, 
without distinction of birth, wealth or sex, they expect cer- 
tain thingi-a life of usefulness, work, up-nght, honest, 
truthful and devout living; a life foil of worldly pursuits 
and not of isolation and asceticism ; a life not' of ^elf- 
abnegation aod self-denial but of dedication to the 
eenic* of man and love of God. The Gurus do not ask 
their disciple* to give up the life of a householder' or to 
abstain from worldly enjoyments— live with your wife and 
„ children, with your friends and relations. Do not shirk 
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your worldly duties— earn yonr own livelihood, support 
your family, bring up your children properly, take yonr 
share fn tie work of your community, city and country, 
help your poor brethren with money and service, uphold 
your Ideals— secular and religious— even If it be neces- 
nary to lay down your life for tie purpose. And all the 
Ume keep on thinking of your Creator loving Him and 
Ills creation, worshipping Him and none else, meditating 
and repeating Ufa Name, and happy fa Hi a roza or 
Mmtiir, — dispensation 1 Such la the life that tbe Sikh 
Gums enjoin on their disciples. 

The writer gives a few episodes from tbe lives 
of tbe Sikh Gnrns. And a story is told of Gum 
Nanak and of bis disciple lihai Lebna — later on 
Guru Aogad. Gum Nanak after he returned 
from bit tour of preaching settled down at Kartav- 
pnr as a farmer. He nsed to go to his fields and 
work there like ordinary cultivators. 

He taught his disciples the value, dignity asd s*cred- 
neas ot labeur. That was, as a matter of fact, the first 
lesson that Guru Nanak taoght Chat Lebna— who was to 
become in course of time Guru An gad — when he became 
his disciple. When Lehua reached the Guru's house 
after making up bis mind io serve bis apprenticeship he 
. was told that the Gum was in his fields cutting grass. 
Lebna went there and found Nanak with two big loads 
of grass, dripping with muddy water, tied up ready to be 
taken home for the use of the cattle. Nanak was pur- 
susdlng his sons to lift them and carry them to the 
house ; but they were making excuses thinking that the 
work was bo t worthy ot their shins sad position. The 
Gnrn then looked up towards Lebna — and there he was, 
unmindful of his uew clothes, in the spirit of service and 
devotion, ready to carry the huge loads on his head to 
the bonae of the Gam. And who does not know of the 
service that Gum Amar Das in his old age performed a* 
a disciple for bis Gam ? It Is the examples of Gurus 
Angad and Amar Has that have created In the minds of 
the Sikhs, young and old, boys and girls, men and women, 
rich and poor, princes and paupers— the spirit of seica, 
dedicated service that distinguishes them and puts them 
In a category by themselves. 

The Gama taught another valuable lesson to 
the Sikhs hy personal example. And as for illus- 
trations, Prof. Gnrmnkh concludes hy drawing 
onr attention to tbe martyrdom of Gnrn Arjan 
Dev who was subjected to .cruet tortures by 
Emperor Jahangir. The most important element 
in tbe teachings of the Sikh Gurus is their practi- 
cal and universal character and their religion is 
Ope of tbe most pragmatic pf religions. 


BRI1ISH POWCT TOWARDS CHINA 
"Tbe road to mia in China ” is the subject 
of a thought- pro yoking article by Mr, ,T. 
O. P. Bland in tbe pages of tbe ENGLISH 
Review," Those who Lave studied the causes 
of tbe steady deterioration of our position and 
prestige in China," says tbe writer, are aware 
that tbe policy of patient conciliation pursued by 
successive Governments in recent years has been 
to a great extent inspired, and often initiated, by 
certain political idealists, whose opinions have 
carried far more weigbtin Downing Street than 
those of tbe British of tbe Far East" : 

As matters stand to-day, It Is not surprising that the 
Government, largely composed of men without personal 
experience of Oriental races, should fallow the facile 
path of graceful concessions in view of the fact that their 
line of action, or inaction, Is’nsnally based upon the opi- 
nions of the F.O. School ot thought, whereof the fountain 
bead Is Chatham House. To pnt the matter plainly— 
with Sir Frederick \Vbyte as adviser to the Government 
at Nanking, and Sir John Pratt as the chief authority on 
Chinn at the F.O,; with that indefatigable and perm- 
aslve pacificator, Mr. Lionel Curtis, now directing his 
attention to Chinese affairs ; and all the “ liberalising ** 
influence of Inveterate theorists, each *» Blr Charles 
Addis and Professor Toynbee, In the background— a 
policy o( lamentable surrenders was Inevitable. The 
personnel of the delegation selected by Chatham House 
to represent Great Britain at the Kyoto Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations In Itself sufficiently 
indicates the opinions now fashionable In the highest 
circles of acsdemlc polities. All things considered, there 
fore, the British merchant Jo China (whom tbe ** high- 
brows" regard as an Unfortunate anachronism) should 
perhaps be gralefn! that Sir. Ramsay MacDonald has not 
yet seen fit to withdraw all onr armed forces from 
Shanghai. As regard the immediate future, remembering 
Sir. Curtis** notable contributions to Ihe cause of 
** dyarchy" In India and that of Dominion Home Rule In 
Ireland, it may fairly be predicted that the result of his 
present actirjtles will be manifested In further eoc ces- 
sions or compromises, all theoretically unimpeachable, 
but all in practice disastrous, for the reason that they wilt 
fail, a* usual, to take Into account the real objectives and 
the “ dominant morality " ef the Oriental politician* with 
whom be is dealing. 
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WAR POWERS OF THE VS. A. PRESIDENT 
The March Number of the POMTU'AI, SCIENCE 
Ql'.VBTEUEY opens « ith a very interesting atiitle 
b« the “War Potters of the President or the 
Fluted States with special reference to the begin- 
ning of hostilities ” by Mr. Charles C. Tanaill of 
the Washington University. Tbit subject has an 
added interest owing to the fact of the recent ac- 
ceptance of the Kellogg Pact hy the nations of the 
world which has focussed attention upon the powers 
of the President of the United States with refer- 
ence to -the formulation of American foreigu policy. 
The role of Congress in this programme for world 
p^ace has been definitely a secondary ones a 
mere acquiescence in the decision already reached 
by the Executive. Rut if the President, through 
his control of foreign relations, can effect inter- 
national peace, he can also involve the United 
States in such difficulties with other nations that 
war will necessarily result despite the anxious 
efforts of Congress to preserve peac*. 

Mr. Tansill continues . — 


Tho much-vaunted doctrine of the separation ot powers 
a doctrine hailed by our founding fathers as • a political’ 
panacea far rreellrnre, was not given rigid application 
In the Constitution of the Untied States, and at times It 
has been difficult exactly to delimit the respective Juris- 
diction" of the executive and legislative departments. 
In recent ye™ the role of President of the Unite.! States 
has assumed a heightened Importance, and to mao» 
•cute observers it appears ss though Congress were beta? 
poshed farther and farther Into the background. America's 
Increasing Interests in the region of the Caribbean has 
demanded effective i governmental support which has heen 
extended mainly through the executive department. In 
Haul, In Santo Domingo and In Nlcaragua/Am^ricm, ,n 
yestors have looked not to Congress but to the President 
for action In their behalf. The despatch of SS 
warships aml the landing of American marines seem ,o 
closely related to actual warfare that many opponents of 
presidential action have vigorously asserted, that the 
American Execute e has usurped,* power properly belong. 
Ing only to Congress, which is the war-making power. B 
With a national enemy in arms against the 
Federal OoTernroeiit, aaya Mr. Tansill, it behov- 
ed the federal judiciary to assist the Executive 
in the'efiielent conduct of hostilities. ; 


Snob an attitude bas ' been typical, for the judiciary baa 
always heen loath to interfere In any way la the settle- 
ment of so-called “ pollUcal V questions. And as between 
the Executive and Congress it has usually been recog- 


nised by the latter that the successful prosecution of war 
demands "in the high. at degree tho promptness, direct- 
ness and unity of action. . . . which alone cna proceed 
from the Executive.'' It ts apparent, therefore, that not 
only does the Executive largely control tho events' that 
lead to hostilities, hut even during the course of a con- 
flict resulting from his policies, ills role Is atlll the domi- 
nant one. Although Congress la einpoweicd to prescribe 
theatre and equipment of the military establishment, yet 
U la the Executive alone, hy vlrtao of Ml power* 
Commander-In-Chief, who decides Just how the war fhall 
ho waged ‘ 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 

Hoys ala Request to Indian art. Ily Dr. D. 
Sahrahmanyam. [The Triveni— January - 
February 1930.] • , 

Tnn Apostle Thomas and India. Ry.M. fi. 
Ramaswami Aiynr, It. A, >1,11. A. S. [The 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic .Society. April 
1930.] 

The Indian Stater and the Future Con- 
stitution. A Symposium. [The Kha1sa_ Re- 
view, April 1930.| 

THE 1'H.Oimi OP IXIIIA. llj JJ. Ito, Jilin Hoi-’ 
land, jl’ralmridha RharaU, April 1930.| 
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Questions of Importance 


TIIE LIBERALS’ STATEMENT 

Ad urgent meeting of the Council of the 
National Liberal Federation of India was held on 
HtU May at the Legislative Council Hall, Bombay. 
The .Council has issued a statement on the 
present political situation of India. We give 
below the full text of the same : 

“ The Council considers )t it* duty to place on 
record their view of the situation in India as it 
has developed during the last two months. It 
deprecates and deplores the mass civil disobe- 
dience movement started at this juncture, and 
while it recognises that the leaders of the move- 
ment have pledged themselves to non-violence, 
it regrets to note that, in fact, it has created an 
atmosphere in which unruly elements in some 
places have taken advantage of the situation and 
committed act* of violence. The movement bas 
accentuated the cleavage between the different 
lections ot the community, ao<l has evoked, in a 
marked degree, feelings hostile to a friendly 
settlement of the oaitLwdiog political issue*. 

AM this has led to strong action on the part of 
the authorities in certain places, which bas further 
inflamed public feelings. 

The Council has heard with grave apprehen- 
sion of the proposal to ask the people not to pay 
taxes, as it is likely to lead to serious hardships 
Without, in any way, bringing the country nearer 
to Dominion Status. 

IRRESPONSIBLE SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION 
The Council feels it its duty to point out that 
the response which the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment ht< eroked >s mainly due to the economic 
and political discontent prevailing, due to the pre- 
sent irresponsible system of administration. The 
Council point out that in the Govemment’a zeal 
for law and order excessive force appears to have 
been used at certain places resulting io very serious 
loss of life. Some have been subjected to humi- 
liating treatment. The sentences passed in many 
leitaaces are aodnly harsh and severe and unequal. 
PLEA FOR ENQUIRY INTO SIIOLAPCR INCIDENTS 
The Council condemns the Sholapur outrages, 
hut is not satisfied that the civil authority bad so 
completely broken down that the situation could 
not be bandied except by martial law. The 
Council trusts (hat there will be a thorough, inde- 
pendent enquiry into the events that happened 
af Sholapur, 1’eshawar ami other places. The 
Council is of opinion that continued suppression 
of civil authority is not' calculated to ease the 
situation. 
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SUPPORT TO SWADESHI 

The Connell welcomes strongly and supports all 
measures stimulating S« adesbi. It cannot, how- 
ever, support any retaliatory measures carried into 
effect by picketing in such a tense atmosphere, leads 
to regrettable conflicts. 

PRESS ORDINANCE CONDEMNED 

The Council recognises that a certain section of 
the Press indulged in inflammatory language but 
feels that instead of passing a drastic Ordinance, 
the Government should have warned the Press 
against such writings and if the warning were un- 
heeded, the Government could effectively have Bet 
in motion the ordinary law against the offending 
papers. In the circumstances' and having regard 
to the manner in which the Ordinance has been 
worked, the Conncil urges the recalling of the 
Ordinance. 

Ia the interest of preventing mischief resulting 
from ill-founded ruraoar, the Council feels that 
correct news should be supplied without delay. 
It calls attention to and deprecates the extent to 
which censorship is being exercised on dissemi- 
nation of non s. 

THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

While the Council continues to be of the opinion 
that the Round-Table plans be adhered to, it 
feels that, in order to ensure success, it is ' not 
enough to anaounce the date of the meeting, but 
that the Government should lose no time in pub- 
lishing the terms, making it char that the object 
of the Conference is the establishment of a Domi- 
nion Status constitution, subject to necessary safe- 
guards for snch period of transition as may be 
necessary. 

CREATION OF FAVOURABLE ATMOSPHERE URGED 
To supplement this policy, and in the interest 
of the country, ihe Council urges upon tho Civil 
Disobedience movement leaders to restore ’normal 
conditions by the cessation of those activities 
which are a challenge to law and Government. It 
would urge upon the Govern in ent to take every 
atep to create confidence among the people and a 
favourable ntmexphere to the success of the Round- 
Table Conference by releasing political prisoners, 
who were not guilty of any violence.' 

Lastly, the Council urges the expediency of 
the Viceroy conferring n it)* the leader* of Indian 
opinion for the purpose of removing the present 
tension and faefluate the success of the Round- 
Table Conference.’* - 



Indians Outside India 


Sis 

, SIR K. V. REDD1 

. Sirjv. V, Redd), Agent-General to the Govern- 
ment of India in Sooth Africa, who had been in 
India on sick leave, left Bombay for Sontli Africa 



on the 23rd April by the S. S. KakagolA. Ilia 
son, Mr. K. V. Gop&laswamt, accompanied him, 
and ho 'will be his Secretary during his term of 
office. 

Interviewed by a repiesentative of Till.TiMts OK 
India prior to Ilia departure, Sir Kurina stated that 
although tbe situation in Soutli Africa with refer- 
ence to Indians there had somewhat improved 
during the past two years, there were still, several 
problems which remained to be tackled. Tiro 
chief amongst them was that relating to the trading 
•licenses in the Transvaal. In this connection. Sir 
Kurma felt glad that during his absence, the South 
African - Indians resident in the Union had a 
staunch friend in Mr. J. D. Tyson who had been 
specially chosen by the Government of India to 
fysre tbe claims of Indians represented strongly. 


Discussing the question of trading licenses, Sir 

Kurma said that the laws of the Transvaal were 
peculiar, and thattlie right of Indians to own or oc- 
cupy immovable property was regulated by certain 
laws. According to them, they could not own lands 
or reside in many areas. Besides, trading licenses 
had been refused to Indians by certain municipali- 
ties which had to recommend the grant of certifi- 
cates. The question was taken up by him during 
his stay there last year, whereupon a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed “ to inquire Into tbe position 
created by certain recent judgments of the Supreme 
Court regarding residence on, or occupation of, 
fixed property by Indians or other persons, be- 
longing to native races of Asia on Proclaimed 
Grounds in the Transvaal and the question as to 
how far the intentions of Parliament are being 
given effect to.” 

TWO INDIAN STUDENTS IN GERMANY 
The Honorary Secretary, India Institute of “Die 
Deutsche Akadcmie,” Germany, have announced 
to the Indian public that the stipend for agricul- 
tural studies in tho University of Hohenheim has 
been awarded to Mr. 8. S. Tiruvenkatachari of 
Madras, and that the stipend for higher studies in 
the field of Engineering in tbe University of 
Stuttgart has been awarded to Mr. I’hanindra 
Kumar Mitra of Dacca. Aa announced four months 
ago, both these stipends consist of free tuition. 

RE TURNED EMIGRANT’S 
Tho Hon. Mr. G. A. Natesan and Mr. J. Gray, 
Labour Commissioner, who were recently consti- 
tuted into a committee to inquire into and report 
on the condition of Indians landing in India under 
the scheme of assisted emigration, have submitted 
their report to the Government of India. 

INDIANS IN FIJI 

Vocational training fojr 6 per cent of the Indian 
population of Fiji .as compared with the in 
India, was advocated by the Governor Sir A. G. 
M. Fletcher in opening the Legislative Council on 
the 13th of this month at Suts. 



industrial and Commercial Section 


DEPRESSION IN TRADE IN INDIA 

An extraordinary general meeting of the 
Bombay' Piece-goods Native Merchants' Associa- 
tion was held on the 10th of this month in 
Bombay, when several resolutions were passed. 
One of the resolutions ran as follow* : — 

'* In view of the boycott of foreign goods 
throughout the country and in view of the prevail- 
ing political situation, this meeting is of opinion 
that a very serious a ad alarming crisis has arisen 
for the Mercantile Community in India, and accord- 
ingly, this meeting desires to warn its members of 
the critical aitnatioa that lies ahead. This meet- 
ing also Jean s the atteetioa of the Secretary vf 
State for India, U. E. the Viceroy, the Trade 
Commissioner for Indis, the Member for Com- 
merce and Industry, the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay, to the grave political situation in India, 
and urges upon them to make use of their power 
end influence to bring about an acceptance of the 
national demands and effect an amicable settle- 
ment. This meeting hereby warns that in case 
the political situation is not eased at the earliest 
moment, a graver situation for the Manufacturers 
and businessmen fs likely to arise, in which case 
the members of this Association will be most 
reluctantly compelled to consider the advisability 
of cancelling all outstanding orders.” 

The other resolutions condemned the high 
sentences passed on the Satyagrabis and the' 
alleged high-handed action of the police towards 
the Congress voluntcers- 

£9,000 FALL IN PROFITS 
A drop of about £9,000 in trading profits for 
the year wag due mainly fa the disturbed political 
conditions prevailing in India, said Mr. Mence 
Wilkinson, Chairman and Managing Director, .pre- 
siding at ibe annual meeting of White away, Laid- 
law and Co., Ltd., in London on May 9tb. 


BOYCOTT OF FOREIGN CLOTH 

Tlie Manchester Chamber of Commerce has 
received a cable on April 1930 from the Delhi 
Colton Ilece-goods Association saying that, in 
View of the present political situation, especially 
the boycott of foreign piece goods, the Associa- 
tion warns all shippers and manufacturers that any 
goods shipped will most probably be not only 
refused but will also be unsalable. 

The Bombay Native Piece-goods Association 
hag telegraphed that, for the same reasons, they 
believe that a serious and alarming crisis has 
arisen for the mercantile comm unity id India and 
urge Mr. Benn, Lord Irwin and the Manchester 
Chamber to use their iaHaence to bring about tbe 
acceptance of the National demands and an 
amicable settlement. If tbo situation is npt eased, 
the Association foresees a grave situation, in which 
they would be relactantly compelled to consider 
the cancelling of all outstanding contracts. 

BOMBAY MERCHANTS' DECISION 

The following revolutions were Unanimously 
passed in the joint meeting in the Malabar Hall 
on tbe Till instant under the auspices of the 
Punjab Krishna Association, . the Mnltani Piece 
goods Merchants' Association and the 3InlUn 
Commission Agents’ Association, presided over 
by Lala Ramcband Parmanand of Seth Nibaram 
Parmanand. 

(I) Tbe above associations express their regret 
at Lord Inchcape’a anti-Indian propaganda and 
whereas Lord Inehcape is connected with the 
British Indian Steam Navigation Company, Ltd,, 
the above associations' resolve to boycott that com- 
pany and not to load their cargo in its ships here- 
after for Karachi line. 

'' (2) ’1 he above associations also resolve to boy- 
cott foreign insurance companies and to insure 
their goods, etc., in the Indian insurance com- 
panies hereafter. 

(3) The above associations draw the atten- 
tion of other commercial bodies and request them 
to take similar steps in their committee to streng- 
then the cause of- Bharat Swaraj movement and 
thus support the Indian National Congress pro- 
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Agricultural Sjection 


IMPORTANCE OP AGRICULTURE 
31 d»e Japanese believe in the proverb ‘Agri- 
culture is the backbone of a Nation,’ tlie Indian 
seems to feel that the Government alone is the 
backbone of his nation, and agriculture on which 
the whole structure of Government rests has been 
relegated to the background. It is high time that 
we get to work the “Back to the villages J ” cry 
on sound economic principles. The two glaring 
defects of the economic life of our country aecin 
to be.— 

(1) Inadequate credit especially in the sphere 
of agricultural production. 

(3) Comparing with the other countries and 
comparing with what could be effected, India lags 
fat behind in tho matter of pioduction. It may 
not be easy to say these two facts, which the 
cause and which the effect. But realising as we 
do that productivity and credit are intimately re- 
lated, we may make an attempt to solve it by 
increasing the credit and at tho same time the 
productive power of the country. This can be 
done by' a paper currency backed up by labour 
organised on co-operative principle as has been 
shown by the history of Scotland in the 18th ‘cen- 
tury when banks by issuing £l notes to its 
branches and through' them to the fanners loans 
by s system of cash credits, were able to rescue 
the Scotch peasantry from an extreme state of 
poverty. Is it possible to apply similar principles 
to Indian conditions with success? 

‘ JJEPUSAL OP LAND TAX IN BARDOLI. 

' “ In this great non violent fight for complete 
Swaraj, launched with the ‘ imprisonment of our 
beloved Sardar Yallabhai Patel and sanctified 
with the sacrifice of numerous leaders and workers, 
.our Taluk has hitherto contributed its mite, hut 
now when the Government has captured Mr. 
Gandhi, the greatest man of the world, and the 
life of India, we farmers of Bardoli Talwj will n*t 
ipay land revenue-till Mr. Gandhi or Sardar Yalla- 
fcllji Patel directs us to pay' it, and, in doing, so, we 


shall cheerfully endure all hardships from assaults, 
Jail and forefeiture of property, even to death." 

The above resolution was passed at the Confer- 
ence of the Bardoli Taluk held on May 10 in the 
Swaraj Ashram, Bardoli. Mr. Abbas Tyabji, . 
Mr. Gandhi’s successor, presided. Two days 
later when Mr. Tyabji was marching from Katadi 
towards Dbarsena, he was arrested along with 6ft 
of his compatriots. 

CULTIVATION OP COCOA PLANT 
In the House of Commons replying to Mrs. 
Hamilton, Air. Wedgwood Ueun denied that the 
Government of India had recently authorised the 
cultivation of the cocoa plant and the manufacture 
of cocaine. No such action had been taken 
or, ab far as lie was aware, in any manner content-, 
plated.' The Dangerous Drugs Act merely made 
this legally possible. , 'llie Act was the 'outcome 
of the Gorernmentof India’s efforts to strengthen 
the means at their disposal to carry out obliga- 
tions under the Geneva Convention. 

AGRI-HORTICULTURE IN COONOOR 

The Cooooor Committee of the newly-informed 
Nilgiri Agri-Horticuhural Society is as follows : 

R. W. Hanson, Esq., C.I.E., F.R.H.8., President, 
3'homss Eugsn, Esq., Vice-President, II. 8. 
Thompson, Esq., Honorary Secretary, and Major 
K. R. K. Iyengar, i.si.S., Honorary Treasurer. 
Some G4 members have been enrolled, the rate 
subscription being R*. 12 per annum for each 
member.' 

I here will be a number -of privileges connected 
with membership, such as obtaining plants, etc/, 
at cost price, and others at 33 per cent, dis- 
count. Members and. their families will be per- 
mitted to attend the annual Flower Show free. 

.The Animal Show this year will be run" by the 
newly-formed Society, and as ' the buildings' and 
ground used last year near the Pasteur Institute, 
are not available, the Committee have Secured the 
Cinema- - Buildings and the adjoining 'grounds 
for this purpose. ' 



Medical 


INDIAN DEGREES AND THE B. M. C. 

A meeting of the Medical Profession of Bombay 
was held on the ,8th April, in order to record 
its indignation at the recent decision of tlie 
General Medical Council in refuaiog to recognise 
the Medical degrees of Indian -Universities. Sir 
Nasarranji Choksy, .C.f.E., H.D., presided. The 
following resolutions were passed. 

I. That this meeting of the Medical Profes- 
, sion in Bombay emphatically condemns the 

decision of the Executive Committee of the 
General Medical Connell in refusing to recog- 
nise the medical degrees of the Indian Univer- 
sities based ns it is on Anti-Indian bias. 

II. That this meeting urges upon the Gor- 
ernment of India the necessity of appointing 
immediately an Inter-University Medical Board 
consisting of the Representatives of the Govern- 
ment and of Indian Universities from' their 
Medical Faculties, for determining and super- 
vising medical education, qualifications and 
standards in Indian Universities. 

III. That this meeting is of opinion that an 
All-India Medical Council be established by an 
Act of Legislature, and further suggests to flip 
Government of India that the draft, bill for the 
establish ment of the same be circulated for 
public opinion bpfore its introlnction in the 
Central Legislature, 

IV. That this meeting requests the Provin- 
cial Governments to amend the existing Medi- 
cal Acts in such a way as to abolish the 
privileges conferred by .certain sections thereof 
a pan persons holding qualifies lions registrable 
under the British Medical Acts. 

V. That this meeting is of opinion that 
. . admission to all the A ted leal Services of the 

country should be restricted to Indian Nationals 
1 holding Medical _ qualifications registrable in 
India and nrges upon the Government of India 
tli at recruitment to ^he I.M.S. henceforth should 
not be by .nomination, but by a competitive 
examination to be bpld ip India alone, . 


A 3IONKEY GLAND OPERATION 
A monkey gland operation was performed on the 
20th April at Chittaranjaa Hospital, Calcutta, 
on an nnder- developed girl aged 22 who has so 
far shownoo signs of puberty, 'J be patient had 
taken various kinds of treatment and was exatnin- 
fed by several eminent doctors in Calcutta pre- 
vious to admission to Chittaranjao Hospital 
where she was kept under observation for a 
month. The monkey whose gland was taken for 
this operation belonged to the variety knonn as 
Maccacus Rhesus. The girl was chloroformed 
and the ovaries removed after opening the abdo- 
men. The glands, removed from the monkey, 
were immediately transplanted to the abdomen of 
the patient under locil anesthesia. The whole 
operation includiog that on the monkey, we are 
told, lasted about half an hour, 

HOW TO BE SLIM 

“A Physician" writes to “The Daily Iferahl ” 
on the new way to become slim. We should 
always be aware of the danger of becoming 
abnormally fat, It generally diminishes our vitality 
and makes ns more liable to diaease. , 

'Hie mechanism of the body requires fat, and So 
we eat butter and fat meat, but we also manufac- 
ture it by eating starches' and sugar*.- Tims we 
can control the tendency to put on fat • by atriet 
diet. The part of the body iy wh'cli fat usually 
accumulates most readily is the aWomioal wall. 

Yon can minimise this accumulation by abdo- 
minal exercises of all kinds : walking, - running, 
and sitting and standing with what is called the 
abdominal lilt, e. g. t “keeping the stomach in." > 
Exposing' the naked skin to the light always 
helps to diminish fat. Boots and shoes that women 
wear tend to make them fat, the high heels and 
narrow toes preventing a firm and natural atep 
being taken. > - . 

TV'e draw the attention of onr readers to the 
observations of Miss Joyce Gardotr, appearing 
ip onr Sports page op this subject, - „ J, 
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SIR J C. BOSE’S TRIP TO EUROPE 
Sir Jagadish Chundar Boae sailed for England 
on the 2Pth April. 

Interviewed by the correspondent of the HINDU, 
Sir Jagadish was reticent about the chief object of 



hU tonr. It, however, transpired that he had been 
writing another booh relating to plants and life and 
that he wanted to apend a few days in a sequest- 
ered place to finish the booh. Ashed whether be 
had been invited by any University, Sir Jagadish 
Bose replied that be bad received a number of 
invitations hot had not decided to accept them. 
He was sure to attend the International Scientist*' 
Conference 5n Geneva and would return to India 
in September. 

Questioned whether he had made any interest- 
ing new discoveries about plant life. Sir 
•Jagadish observed, that be bad made about a 
hundred Interesting ones. Pressed further to deal 
with at l*a«t one or two striking discoveries, 
Sir Jagadish said that all were striking ones, 
and were so closely related that it ««« not possible 
for him to refer to them at present. 

The conversation then turned to the political 
situation. > On learning of the state of affairs here 
Sir Jagadish Bose said : “ Mete enthusiasm will 
not Bring ns Swaraj. What we require is persist- 
ence which alone could get u* self government.” 


SIR OLIVER AND THE NEW PLANET 

Referring to the reported discovery of the new 
planet, Sir Oliver Lodge said it was important as 
helping to complete the origin of the Solar system. 
Jeans, the astronomer, hod a theory — the only 
acceptable theory at the present time — of the 
birth of the Solar system. The earth was a child 
and the moon a grandchild of the sun. All the 
planets were bom at the same time under the 
ioilaence of a visiting star, and a long streamer 
was drawn off from the sun,” reports the MORNING 
POST. 

“ If the ago of the earth were represented by a 
pillar of the height of Cleopatra’s Needle, the 
time which man had been on the earth wonld be 
represented by the thickness of a penny put on 
that column. The lesson of astronomy was that 
humanity had a abort past and a tremendously 
long future.” 

A NEW MACHINE 

It would seem that we are promised an all 
purpose craft which will travel over land on 
pneumatic-tyred wheels, run down a beach and 
launch itself in the sea, dive under water and tnrn 
itself into a submarine and there would be unreef 
telescopic wings and leave either sea or land for 
the air. This “ hush-hush” craft — said to 
be the resnlt of the efforts of several Danish 
inventors — has a tapering, all-metal’boat like hull 
upon either aide of which are telescopic metal 
wings. Hie wings can lie drawn in or reefed 
alongside the body by mechanism Inside the hull. 
The crew, closing water-tight" compartments,' can 
submerge tlieir vessel and operate it below water 
like a submarine. On n gaiuing the surface, the 
craft can either be mauteuvred like a *hip, by 
means of an under- watir rudder and’ screw, or 
its metallic wings can be unfurled and it can fly. 
Beneath its body tbis craft carries amphibian gear 
with wheels which can be raised or lowered, en- 
abling it (o alight epd travel op the surface of the 
ground, • 1 3 ‘ ' 1 * • " * * ’ 
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' HIE REVIVAL Or THE , PRESS ACT 

The Viceroy has issued an Ordinance reviving 
the Press Act and adding certain provisions to it 
The Ordinance gives power to the provincial 
governments to demand security from newspapers 
doing revolutionary propaganda. If the paper be 
found guilty under the law, the security will have 
to ba forfeited, and after the security, the press 
also wilt be confiscated. 

Accordingly, securities were demanded from all 
nationalist newspapers in Delhi and Calcutta. In 
Sfadras, ail the vernacular dailies were asked to 
furnish the security. Protesting against this 
Ordinance, al] the newspapers in Delhi and 
Calcutta suspended puhlicatiou pending the 
decision of the Journalists’ Conference, 

. The All-India Journalists’ and Press Owners’ 
Conference was convened in Bombay on Stay 
15 with Mr. "A. Kangaswamy Iyengar, Editor 
of THE HlSDV, in the Chair. 

Mr. K.‘ Natarajan, Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee, in welcoming the delegates, 
said that the Viceroy’s promulgation of the Press' 
Ordinance had brought them together and made 
them realise the impoitnoce ot the Jodi , id Press 
having an organisation which could speak for 
Itself, represent its views sod protect its interests', 
whenever they were tlneatened or injured ana 
hoped, before they parted, that steps might .ho 
taken to initiate such an organisation. . 

„ Mr. A. - Rangaswami, in Ids long address, 
tiaced the history of the Press Act in India amj 
fkaavd boa- the Government « as obliged fcr repeat 
it. Condemning the 0. J-naoce, Mr. lyeoger said— 

j What is really required, and It ts a sore need, ia an 
effective fighting organisation, if not ot the entire Pie**, 
K» least of the entire Indian V. rets fur (he maintenance of 
IU “ just liberties” and It behoves nn to regard it as one 
of the first duties ot all of u* on this occasion to seek -to 

f nt such an effective organisation Into working order. 

have to, call (q onr aid every honest and fearless 
journalist who believes that tbo maintenance of the 
liberties of the Press ls‘ vital to oor existence as a nation, 
and that tha latest assault upon those liberties made by 
th* Government should be repelled by all the force , and 


strength at our command. The methods of agitation and 
effort to secure our ends need be circumscribed by no 
forntuln- so long as they are honourable and are consist- 
ent with the self-respect of honest journalists and print- 
ers. Jf there are any among- ns who believe tbaf by 
making our representations before tho Viceroy and the 
Government by means of a deputation or otherwise, 
we shall be able to help the cause. I for one am 
not prepared to rule out such a procedure In so far as 
the l“ress Is concerned. If there is again a general 
. feeling that rre*«jire .for the repeal ot the Ordinance 
can only be brought by means of an agitation carried on 
In England or in Europe through a deputation on behalf 
of the Indian Prfjs. I for one, will, provided It ia feasi- 
ble, not bo against It. It may be that ui-til the temper 
and atmosphere In which the Government are carrying 
changes and a new policy is set on foot, the chances lor 
the total repeal of the Ordinance are not bright. But 
whatever might happen to the major political Issue, the 
issue of the liberty oi the Press has got to ho fought out 
primarily by tho Press and from its stand-point and con- 
ception of pnblic interest and pnblle duty ; and I have no 
doubt that a persistent, vigilant and active organisation 
on behalf of the Press should carry on the plan of cam- 
paign that we may decide upon here continuously and 
unflinchingly Until tlila Act is repealed. If we do this, 
I have no doubt that not only will the repeal of the 
Ordinance at an early dale become a certainly but also 
the conditions of tho existence of the Indian Press even 
under this Ordinance can lie made less intolerable than 
they are now. 

After prolonged discussion in the Subjects 
' Committee, lasting: over fire hours, the Conference 
re-assembled the next day when it adopted un- 
animously’ a number of resolutions put from the 
Cliaii except one, appreciating the action of some 
newspapers and Press in Delhi, Eahore, Calcutta 
and other places, in suspending publications in 
protest against the mbitrnry and improper use of 
the Ordinance and urging that it should be open 
to newspapers and Tresses, who are hereafter 
called upon to kimiah security and are members 
of the Confertnce not to furnish further security 
if their first security is forfeited. - K •' 

• Another resolution emphatically condemned 
the ‘Press Ordinance as a measure which is 
•siibveisive 1 of the liberties of- the Press and the 
right* of firedum of opinion -and thought of all 
citizens, and demanded its immediate withdrawal. - 
, Ai a mark of . protest against the Press 
Ordinance, the Conlerencc dtcided that there 
should be. 'complete stoppage of all work in the 
offices or every newrpaper, periodical, printing 
press and other allied trades, on the 20th and 
21 st of this months * - ,- 7 ., 
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Prof. D. K. KARVE 

' Prof. D. K. Kane of the Indian Women’s Uni- 
versity, Poona, has returned to India after an 
absence of a year abroad tinting which he toure.l 



Pnoir. KARVE 


England and the Continent, the United States of 
America, China, Japan, Java and Malays. The 
purpose of his tour was to visit the various Uni- 
versity centres nnd educational institutions of the 
world, to take part in International Educational 
Conferences and to collect funds for the Women’s 
University. In a statement he has issued on his 
return home, Prof. Karve says that the “ total 
collections have come to Rs. 27,200 approximate- 
ly, taking into account all the donations winch 
-were directly obtained through- this visit, and the 
expenses are about Rs. 12,70Q." 


the UNIVERSITY and administration 

•'The University cannot certify that any 
student is competent to enter an administrative 
service, ” said Professor II. J. I>a*ki at the recent 
Conference of the Institute of Public Administration. 

“ The University can oiler to those interested 
In the work of the public services an organised 
body of subjects most of which already lie at the 
heart of its own curriculum, e.g., political economy, 
social philosophy, constitutional law and history. 

“ I mast add to these the study of the 
administrator’s function’ as a discipline involving 
principles. The University must seek to_ analyse, 
e.g., entrsoco to nnd promotion in the public 
aexvmea^tho relation of the Minister to his officials, 
the proper place in a department of the professional 
expert as problems not less capable of philosophic 
discussion than judicial appointment, second 
chambers, the power of the Cabinet. 

WIIAT A UNIVERSITY SHOULD BE 
A university should he the home of the un- 
trammelled and the unafraid— where eager and 
aceptical spirits gaze at the phenomenon of man- 
kind sod at the far-flung ’world with frank 
ingenuous interest, writes Mr. Raymond B. 
Fosdick in the pages of the VIRGINIA QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. A university should be a place where 
nothing is taken for granted where everything rousl 
prove itself, where any kind of question may be 
asked, where freedom is unabridged to observe, 
to think, to write, and speak. . . . Over the doors 
of our universities might well be written these 
words ; “ Here is a home where bravo spirits 
may search and understand.’’ Too often there 
are no such words. Instead, there is a note scrib- 
bled on the gate-post in the language of Luigi 
Lucatelli: “Farewell, good Sirs: I am leaving 
for the future. I shall wait for humanity at the 
cross roads, three hundred years hence.” 

HALDANE MEMORIAL 
As a memorial to Lotd Haldane, a Trust Fund 
of £100,000 is being set up for the purpose of 
extending Adult Education, * ' 
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. Mahatma .gakdhi's arrest 

In view of the incorrect versions of the warrant 
>**ned for the arrest of Mr. Gandhi which hate 
appeared in the Press, the test of the actual warrant 
is hereby published for general information : — • 

“ Whereas the Governor in •Council, for good 
and sufficient reasons, has, tinder the powers 
vested in him by Regulation XXV' of 1827, 
resolved that Mr. Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
shall be placed nader restraint In the Yerarada 
Central Prison during {lie pleasure of Government 
you are hereby directed to secure the said Mr. 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi and airange to 
forward him as soon as possible to'the Superin- 
tendent of the Yeravada Central Prison.” 

TEXT OF REGULATION 26 OF 1827 
" Whenever the Governor-io-CouncH may deem 
necessary to place an individual tinder restraint, 
without any immediate view to ulterior proceed- 
ings of a judicial nature, it shall be lawful for the 
Governor-in-Council, provided always that, with 
reference to the individual, the measure shall not 
be in breach of British Law, to cause such indivi- 
dual to be apprehended in such manner as the 
Governor-in-Council may deem fit and when 
apprehended, to be delivered over to aoy officer 
in whose custody it may be deemed expedient that 
he shall be placed, with a warrant of commitment 
to such officer’s address.” 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY ASSOCIATION’S PROTEST 
The. Bombay .Presidency Association, of which 
Sir Dinshaw Petit is President, passed a resolution 
on Slay 8 atrongly protesting against the arrest of 
Mr. Gandhi without a fair and open trial, and 
deploring the use made by the Government of a 
century-old and obsolete Regulation for the pur- 
pose. The Council further opined that the exist- 
ence of sacb a Regulation on the Statute Book 
was a disgrace to any civilised Government, and 
requested, the Government to take early steps to 
repeal the said Regulation- : , 


THE PESHAWAR DISTURBANCES 

Pundit Slotilal Nehru, acting President of the 
All-India Congress Committee, seat the following 
wire to U. E. the Viceroy snd the Chief 
Commissioner, North-West .Frontier Province, 
Peshawar, on May 8. "As acting President of the 
All-India Congress Committee, I have appointed a 
Committee, with Mr. V. J. Patel as Chairman, and 
Maulana Abdnl Kalam Azad, Maulana Abdul Kadir 
Kasuri, Dr. Saifnddin Kitchlew (since arrested), 
Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Dr. Satyapal 
(since arrested), Lala Dunichacd of Lahore and 
Dr. Syed Mahmud, as members, to inquire into 
the recent happenings at Peshaii ar. This committee 
vrill arrive in Peshawar on Thursday, May 15, and 
will begin an inquiry on the same or next day. 

I request that the Committee be allowed to 
proceed on their journey and do their work 
without interference or obstruction. I invite local 
officials to appear and lay their ease before the 
Committee. I am aware that an official inquiry 
into the same events has been ordered, but, in the 
circumstances, such an inquiry will not inspire 
confidence and a non official inquiry is highly 
expedient”. 

. , Pundit Motilal Nehru has received a telegram 
on May 10 from the Chief Commissioner, the 
North-West Frontier Province, regretting that it ia 
impossible to allow the Peshawar Inquity Com- 
mittee to enter the Frontier Province and that 
steps will be taken to ensure that they are not 
admitted or allowed to remain in it. 

PANGADU1NE 

FOUR TIMES AS GOOD AS ’ 
COD LIVER OIL.-’ 

An Ideal Tonic for' all Weathers 
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uu 'pOLAK ON G AN DM J l 


i„ I.. ihe. normal and natural method of 




Writing to the MASCHCSTLK GUARDIAN, Mr. 
11. 8. U Poiak »J» • 

May I he permitted, as one of Mr. Gandhi’s 
former closest associates in South Africa in the 
, practice of passive resistance, with lh* privilege 
of enjoying his most intimate confidence and trust, 



to suggest (the scepticism of some observers not- 
withstanding) that when he declares that he has, 
'at, no time, either by word or hy action, inten- 
tionally departed front the principle of non- 
violence; he ought to be taken strictly at his 
■word? 

Mr. Gandhi has alw ays elevated the doctrine of 
non-violence to the level ol a spiritual principle, 

" nod he Las consistently asserted that he regards 
’ its use, both in public and in private life, as an 
invincible moral weapon. lie paiticnlariy con- 
trasts his non-violence with the “violence” that 
he automatically associates with the Government 
that he is opposing. 1 can, for example, recall 
that, when anticipating "a resumption of the march 
ot the South African passive resisters due to begin 
on January 3, 1914, he warned his colleagues 
that they must he prepared for viotence, blood- 
shed, and even death at the hands of the Govern- 
ment forces. He conceit ed then os now, these 


meet in crushing a movement with which, being 
spiritual in its nature, Government could ‘ not 
otherwise understand how to deal. Only’, lie has 
argued, after tho fruitless use of force, does 
Government uhimately succumb to the spectacle 
of self imposed suffering and sacrifice, and there- 
by is persuaded to righteousness. His recent 
•invitation to women to join actively m liis cam- 
paign is no new thing. Regarding suffering and 
sacrifice as the characteristics of their sex, he has 
always welcomed and indeed urged the collabora- 
tion of his countrywomen in his great acts of 
sacrifice, as he regards them, knowing full Veil 
India’s chivalrous response to such an appeal. 

I am not concerned to defend Mr. Gandhi’s 
actual choice of language. He has always placed 
his own interpretation upon the language that he 
lias used, and he would say that Iris words should 
be interpreted in the sense of his widely proplaim- 
ed and constantly reiterated religious convictions. 
That others may place an entirely different con- 
struction upon his language is obvious and natural, 
but I submit that he is entitled to be believed 
when he declares that be has never deliberately 
and of set purpose departed from tire spirit of hia 
profoundeBt convictions. It would not be the 
first time in history that, labouring under heavy 
physical over-strain and the stress of overpowering 
emotion, a leader has uttered words none too 
carefully chosen, the meaning and purpose of 
which have been misunderstood by followers and 
opponents alike. ’ ' 

It has, however, always to he remembered, in 
considering Sir. - Gandhi’s psychology, 'that he is 
of the stuff of which martyrs are made,' and that 
this would not be the first occasion in his lon<* 
career of non-violent non co-operation that he has 
contemplated and seemed indeed, to invite, for 
"himself and his fellow-workers wounds and even 
death at the hand b of their “violently-minded” 
opponents in his active efforts to remove -what - be 
conscientiously regards as a grave and unendura- 
ble wrong. • 



Political 

• II. M. THE KING 3lR. SASilll OX GAXDUIJI 


The newspapers in the United Kingdom, in tbeir 
'leading articles on the 20th anniversary of the 



1 Accession of King George the Fifth, (emphasise 
that His Majesty has seen more 'changes in the 
‘ political, social and scientific world than any of his 
predecessors, the greatest event being the late 
"War. While other thrones have tottered and fallen, 
‘ the British throne stands firmer than ever before 
"in the confidence of democracy. 

. , UR. TAGOBE OX INDIA - 
, Dr. Rabindranath Tagnre, who has hitherto 
..refused to discuss event* in India, breaks his 
silence in a long interview which he gave to THU 
MANCHESTER OL’ARPUN, on May 1C, in which 
_h<* jnd.wjj/v .. a .mxetiqp between She Jtatf 
•minds of the East and West in order" to reach a 
frank and honourable, understanding, for, in their 
heart of hearts, the Eastern peoples still acknow- 
ledge the greatness of European civilisation, but 
the present complications cannot be dissipated by 
repression and a violent display of physical power, 
but by real greatness of heart which will attract 
a genuine spirit of co-operation on oar side. 


“ Release Gandhi : proclaim a genera) amnesty, 
give a guarantee that India will be given 
Dominion Status at the earliest opportunity ”, 
These are the three suggestions which the Rt. 
Hon. Srinivasa Sastri made in the course of a 
lecture on “ How to save India ”, delivered to the 
members of the House of Commons in London on 
May 15. The meeting was attended by members 
belonging to ail the three Parties and was held in 
the largest Committee Room of the House of 
Commons. 

, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri gave a brief outline of the 
Indian political situation and described the recent 
developments. He referred to the growth of the 
civil disobedience movement and pointed out that 
though there w as a good deal of popular support 
behind Mr. Gandhi's, programme,, nevertheless 
there was a large section of Indian opinion that 
did not see" eye to /eye with Mr. Gandhi, but still 
nobody could question Mr. Gandhi's sincerity, and 
be declared that Mr. Gandhi was undoubtedly 
the one leader who could truthfully be said to 
represent India's determined attitude to win Swa- 
raj. Mr. Sastri then proceeded to point out the 
way out of the present deadlock. 

. He believed that if only the British Govern* 
.mCDt would make a frank declaration that it was 
intended to give India Dominion Status at tba 
earliest moment, Mr. Gandhi would accept the 
declaration and throw in "his weight and influence 
■on the side of settlement. He would then eirrt 
himself and would be even able to rally «Ten the 
extremists, wfio were now c la mo arms' do" MV 
and complete independence. 

lNoryoL 

FOR ECZEMA AND SKf.V DISEASES** 
SAFE TO* USE. QUICK TO HEAL. 
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KING’S CUP RACE IN AVIATION 
This year’s Air Race for the King’s Cup is to 
be confined to light planes. The course will he 
one of 150 miles round Britain and the contest 
will be held in one day instead of being spread 
over for two days as in the past. The date 
arranged is July 6tb and the start and finish of 
the race wiil he at the Hanwortli Aero-drome. 

There is every prospect of a record entry and 
a number of women pilots have intimated their 
Intention of piloting their own machines. As many 
as six planes will probably face the starter. Some 
champion airmen will be taking part : Lieutenant 
A.T. Worsely, who flew in a Superaarine S 6 to 
Victory in the last year’s Schneider Trophy Race 
attaining a speed of over 330 miles an hour, and 
Flight Lieutenant Stainforth, who piloted a high 
speed Gloster Napier at an equally high speed 
are flying together ia the King’s Cup Race. But 
as only light planes can be used, they will have 
to be content at the time with a speed of about 85 
or 90 miles an hour. Using one of the Royal Air 
Force racing machines, they could get round in 
about 'two hours 

FLIGHT BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA 
Mr. it. Engineer reached Karachi on the 11th 
May and has won H. H. the Aga Khan's prise of 
£500 for the first solo flight by an Indian between 
India and England. Some other conditions also 
existed for winning the prize, including that the 
flight must he completed within four weeks. The 
latter condition was not fulfilled by Mr. Manmo- 
hso Singh who took four weeks and fo nr days ia 
*11, he having been detained at Lyons in France 
for three weeks. 

Mr. Manmohan Singh has, however, achieved 
the distinction of being the first Indian to accom- 
plish a solo flight between England sad India. 

• • Mr. Manmohan Singh was presented with a 
1 welcome address in a big silver bowl, jointly by 
the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association and 
the Btyers* and Shippers’ Chamber. 


IMPROVING INDIA'S ATHLETICS 
Dr. Olto Feltzer, the well-known German 
athlete and holder of many world-records, gave a 
most interesting and valuable demonstration on 
April 25 before a number of Calcutta athletes, in- 
cluding B. D. Chatterjee, L. Osbourne and 
athletes from St. Xavier’s and Armenian Colleges. 

The demonstration was a revelation to local 
athletes who saw what their faults were. His 
effortless running (gliding is perhaps the correct 
word U> express the easy graceful rhythmic move- 
meat) was an object lesson to all those present, 
lie freely gave advice and answered questions. 

Dr. Peltzer said that, with a little more system- 
atic training on right lines, there was no reason 
why India should not do better at the next Olym- 
pic games. He stressed the importance of train- 
ing the ahbletes from the right age. 

BILLIARDS 

“ Billiards is a game having tremendous social, 
as well as health-giving potentialities,’’ said Miss 
Joyce Gardner, the London girl billiards cham- 
pion, who played with Miss Wafts, of Cardiff, in the 
semi-final of the first British Women’s Billiards 
Tournament. 

“ For slimming”, she told a DAILY HERALD 
reporter on the 2nd April, “ it is unequalled. I can 
vouch for it, for in a six weeks’ tour, playing four 
hours a day, not counting practice periods, I have 
lost »lstone in weight.” Miss Gardner has a break 
of 230 to her credit, and 28 breaks of over 100 in 
her three years at the tables. 

COGNET'S HEMONEUROL. 

(HiESIOGLOBIN WITH KOLA NOT AND 
GLYCEROPHOSPHATE OF LIME) 
for ‘ ' ‘ 

Exhaustion through overwork or 
illness. 
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THE DELAY OF THE SIMON REPORT 

Mr. J.L.Garriu.aays the London correspondent 
of TrtE ENGLISHMAN of the 5th May, devotes two 
and a half columns in the OBSERVER to an exposi- 
tion of the Indian situation in which lie says that 
many authorities with the longest experience of 
control are convinced that, thoogli the huge 
problem of India can he steered , to a happy issue, 
things will go worse before they go better. He 
proceeds to denounce attacks on the Simon 
Commission for delaying its report and declares 
that there is not a vestige of justification for this. 

The delay has dona nothing whatever to esnse 
or increase the present agitation. On the 
contrary, it was unavoidable- The delay, he says, 
has had its public uses and may give the report 
a better chance of bringing about at the right 
time a sane change of mind and procedure 
in India. 

Mr. Garvin concludes : — “ India, which would 
surely be lost in the neit year or two by mere 
weakness, cannot he held by mere repression, but 
roust be guided with unfaltering nerve and un- 
swerving aympafhy. 

“It is time for the British people to understood 
that they are going to have a full chance to show 
what they are made of 'to-day. Not for a single 
moment do we doubt them." 

In the House of Commons, Mr. "Wedgwood 
Eenn announced on the 1 2th of this month, that 
the first volume of the Simon Commission’s Report 
(Historical Surrey), would be published on done 
10 and the second volume (The Commission's 
recommendations) would be published on Jnne 21. 
JASHAT-UL-IILEMA’S DECISION 

After three days’ strennons discussion on the 
question whether Muslims should participate in 
the struggle for Independence initiated by the 
Indian National Congress, the Jatmat-ul-Wema- 
Hind resolved on the 7th of this month that 
there is on reason why Muslims should keep aloof- 


MR- JAYAKAR ON COMMUKALISM 
In a letter dated May 8 to Sir Parashuram 
Patro, President, All-Parties’ Conference, Mr. 
M. R. Jayakar, after expressing his inability to 
attend the meeting on 3 fay 15th, says : 

“ Your conference meets at Bombay at a criticat 
time. Consequently, one main duty before the 
conference will be to take note of the present 
situation aud possibly suggest a remedy. 

“As regards the settlement of the communal 
question, you know my views which have been 
confirmed by recent events since I spoke at your 
conference io Delhi and it is idle to seek a solu- 
tion for the communal question in this presCDt- 
day atmosphere. First make the Round Table 
Conference a complete and hopeful reality and 
and then your conference will be in a better 
position to arrive at a solution of the communal 
question, and your conference is obviously ancil- 
lary to the - Round Table Conference.” 

But on the 13th of this month, tho Viceroy 
announced that the meeting of the Round Table 
Conference would take place oit or about the 
20th of October. 

EARTHQUAKE IN BURMA 
Pegu town has practically been wiped ont by 
the three terrible earthquake sh >cks that occurred 
there on the 7th of this month. Details of the 
devastation show that buildings collapsed like 
card-houses, burying the inmates and person* in 
the streets, nod furious fire* broke out a* a result 
oi electric wires fusing. 

COGNET’S CAPTlHES 

(CONTAINS ECCALYPTOL, WRE, BEECR- 
VTOOD CREOSOTE AND IODOFORM) 

FOR 

Coughs & Colds 
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Diary of- the Month 


18. Mr, Gandhi nominates Pandit Motilal 

- Nehru as President of die A.T.C.C. 

April W. The Bengal Ordinance has been re- 
vised . 

April 20. Messrs. K. Nageswara Kao and G. 
Rungi&h Naidu are sentenced to C months’ R, 1. 

April 21. Sir R. R. Holland has hem re appoint- 
ed to the India Connell. 

April 22, Mr. K. M. Muoslii has been sentenced 
to C months’ S. I. and R*. 200 fine. 

April 23. The Three-Power treaty on Naval 
disarmament is signed. 

April 24. The "Military, open fire on the mob in 
Peshawar resulting in 22 death*. 

April 25. Mr. V. J. Patel resigns the President- 
ship of the Assembly. 

April 26. Mr. Mahadev Desai is sentenced to 

, 6 months’ 8. 1. for breaking Salt Law. 



THK PRtNCEJOF WALES 


April 27. II.IUT. The Prince’of lViileg returns to 
"■ London alter his long tufari In Africa. 

April 28, Viceroy prohmlgates an Ordiaanco 
,• reviving the Indian Press Act of 1910. 

April 29. Mr. Kalelkar, Principal of the (Vijorat 
Vidyapeta, is arrested ami sentenced. 

April 30. The Calcutta Corporation elects Mr. 

J. M. Seif^i.n.pta who is in jail as mayor. 
Bliy'I. ' Mr. . Dera Das Gandhi has been sen- 
tenced In 1 year's R.l. 

May • 2 S . Viceroy promulgates Ordinance for the 
trial of .Lahore conspiracy prisoners. 

May 3. The nationalist newspapers of Calcutta 
• stop publication. ’ ' 

May 4. Sir. (Jandlil is arrested under Regula- 
-tion 25 of 1827 and is interned atVerrawada. 


May 5. H.E. the Viceroy opens the Opium Con- 
ference in Simla. , , ( 

May 6. Anglo-Egyplian negotiations begin. ' 

Slay 7. Bombay gives an enthusiastic reception 
to Mr. Patel, ex-President' of the Assembly.' : 
May 8. Abbas Tyabji leads Volnntoers. 1 

9. The Anglo-Egyptian relations break 

May 10. Mr. John Masefield is appointed Poet 
Lanreate. • , 

May 11. II. II. The Bcgmn of Bhopal is dead. - 
May 12. Abbas Tynbjcc and 59 volunteers are 
arrested. . ( 

May 13. Viceroy announces the date of the 
Round Table Conference. ‘ 

May 14. Mrs. Kukmani Lakshmipathi is sen- 
tenced to 1 year’s 8.1. , _ , 

May 15. All-India Journalists’ Conference meets 
in Bombay. 
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PROTECTION FOR THE INDIAN COTTON INDUSTRY 

Br The Hox. Sir JEHANGIR COYAJEE, 

Professor, Presidency colleg', Calcutta. 


HE scope of application of the economic 
argument for protection has been 
enlarged considerably since the days when 
Mill enunciated the case for protection to 
Infant industries. In a book on “ the Indian 
Fiscal Problem *' which I wrote some years 
ago I pointed out that this is due to the 
necessity of meeting the menace from the 
-constantly growing aggressive capacities of 
well-established industries. Such capacities 
are the result ' of potentialities inherent in 
mass production and skilfully contrived 
export 1 policies. It is due to the develop- 
ment of such dynamic elements of strength 
that economists consider an extension of 
prater Uon for a suitable period allowable even 
"in the case of old industries which are 
temporarily atrophied or depressed wether 
owing to overwhelming or Unfair foreign 
competition or to exceptional domestic cir- 
cumstances. From this point of view there 
is abundant justification for the scheme of 
protection put forward by Sir George Schuster 
for the textile industry of India. 

In fact in the case of onr textile industry 
the depression is dne to an accumulation 
of difficulties which are partly of domestic 
and partly of foreign origin. * At home the 
industry was shaken to its foundations by 


the labour troubles. There is also good 
reason to point to a certain amount of over- 
production of the sort of cloth in demand. 
Thus during the decade preceding the year 

1927— 28 the local production increased by 
over 700 million yards and the imports by 
400 million yards. Thus the country has 
been asked to absorb 40 per cent more of 
doth and that in a period of depression 
too. While on this topic it might be noted 
that between the years 1923 — 24 and 

1928 — 29 the up-country mills increased 
their production by no less than 1356 mil- 
yards i. e. by 60 per cent. 

As regards foreign competition it might be 
first emphasised that the imports from Lan- 
cashire have been stagnating for the last 
decade. The real menace has come mainly 
from Japan and as long ago as 192o — 26 
the Bombay mill-owners have been demand- 
ing protection against it The word menace 
is not used here in any deprecatory 
sense however. For though to some ex- 
tent the competion from Japan is unfair and 
doe to inferior labour conditions this is only 
a temporary phase which is passing away 
while there are many other factors of a per- 
manent character which make — -and will 
always male— Japan the most formidably 
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cornpetHor of India, In hi* recent report on 
(he cotton industry of Japan an exptrt like 
Mr. Amo S. Pearse shows that it owes Its 
success to factors like the croup Instinct, her 
efficient system of haying cotton and her 
magnificent Industrial organisation The labour 
in Japanese mills is docile, educated and can 
bear comparison with the operatives of any 
other country. It Is such factors that account 
for her great powers of export in recent years. 

I MO. IMS. IW7. 

(la thoimni* at jr»H« ) 

15rill»1> India ••• 6SO,«|t 3',7..M(> 5S%1i« 

Itnuh F.Mt Indict KW,«6S J7S.TOS 

China ••• G79.I4I GM.675 3J*,M4 

Others — 530,401 514,910 500,470 

Tout 1,7*9,093 l,4JS,"nS *70,175 

It is obvious from the figures that this 
atl-round growth of exports is due to the 
general factor of superior efficiency and not 
to a particular cause like the lx. 6xt. ratio. 

Having analysed the causes of depression 
in our textile industry it needs only to 
emphasise the fact that the new ratio is in 
no way responsible for the troubles of the 
industry. Those who hold the view that 
the lx.6 a. ratio has harmed the industry 
might be invited to explain why for four 
years after the inauguration of the new ratio 
the production and exports of price goods in 
India went on making new records. If the 
ratio was hindering our exports and helping 
foreign imports how is the fall of imports 
from the United Kingdom since the year 
1924-25 to be accounted for? The figures 
of our textile imports in the Hardy Report are 
conclusive upon the point. That Report also 
emphasises the great increase in local output 
0 * extl,es as soon as exchange settled in the 

«S«»othood of l“ fa c< b'hremth? 


years 1923-24 and 1928-29th<r output of up 
country mills increased by no less than 60 
per cent. Again the increase in the imports 
from Japan is a much later phenomenon than 
the change in the ratio, N’or should it he 
forgotten that the increase of Japanese exports 
is not confined to India but 5s also witnessed 
by Dutch Hast Indies and Giina. In the fare 
of these undisputed farts it is difficult to see 
any connection between the new ratio and the 
troubles of our textile industry. 

So far we have examined the case for pro- 
tection to the textile industry, and from the 
economist** point of view it is clear and con- 
vincing. Por even those who emphasise the 
" sins '* of our mill-owners cannot but admit 
that the industry is labouring under an un- 
usual complex of difficulties both domestic 
and foreign— at home, the back of the industry' 
was broken by that last straw— the labour 
troubles, while from abroad there has been 
a steady growth of over-whelming competi- 
tion. That portion of the competition which 
is due to unfair competition has received 
due emphasis. Hut the danger is far greater 
from the steady and great development of 
the textile power of Japan. Thus there are 
cumulative grounds for extending protection 
to the textile industry— -not only the temporary 
atrophy due to labour troubles but an 
overwhelming attack from abroad 

Coming now to the scheme of protection 
projected by Sir George Schuster we find that 
a great controversy has been raging on the 
subject The important issues . in that con- 
troversy are reducible to three and we shall 
discuss them seriatim. 

The first issue is whether in accepting the 
proposed scheme we are adopting Imperial 
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Preference as a" policy. Here we must be 
careful to avoid any confusion between the 
acceptance of Imperial Preference and the 
adoption of a policy of differential duties. 
While the -main object and motive of the 
former policy is a regard for the interests of 
the United Kingdom, the employment of 
differential duties by any country has for its 
object its own advantage. From the first the 
case of our mill-owners has been that the 
domestic industry requires special protection 
against Japan. It would be the very legation 
of judicious or discriminating protection to 
levy the same duties upon the products of 
countries which enjoy unfair as well as over- 
whelming advantages and upon those of 
countries from which there is not even a 
remote possibility of economic menace. And 
yet it is proposed by some critics to grant 
over-protection to the domestic industry 
and to tax the local consumer unnecessarily 
only- to gratify the political sentiment against 
anything which resembles or savours of Impe- 
rial Preference. 

In the second place, it is easy to exaggerate 
the benefit that might accrue to Lancashire 
from the system of differential duties. Look- 
ing to the fact that we have been beating Lanca- 
shire for years and gained ground with import 
duties of 11 percent, and less, we can be sure 
that it is not likely to tom tables cm os with 
duties raised much higher. IVe know that with 
an 11 per cent, duty imports of Lancashire 
cloth have been stagnating, we also know that 
in the five years between 1923-24 and 1*928*29 
our up-country mills increased their'produc* 
*tion by no less than 60 per cent.; and we can 
safely infer from all this that by • far the — 
‘greater part of the gapTeft by the reduction 


of Japanese imports will be filled by the-’ 
increased production of India. 

But it h&s been further contended that the 
scheme of differential duties amounts to the 
taxation of Indian masses in the interests of 
Lancashire. 1 Those who argue on this line 
might be reminded that the larger the duty 
we place on English imports the smaller will 
their volume be ; for it must be remembered 
that even with an 11 per cent duty the 
textile imports have been stagnating. But 
further we must remember that a part of 
the heavier duty might be ultimately paid not 
so much by English exporters as by Indian 
consumers of English imports. We might 
well remember that the real incidence of im- 
port duties is a highly complicated problem. 

Having considered the nature and character 
of the proposed scheme of protection we might 
proceed to a subject of far greater importance 
—the proper utilization of that protection. 
For we must not make the mistake of under- 
rating the menace to which our textile industry 
is exposed from the constantly increasing and 
progressive manufacturing power of Japan. 
The advantage of Japan is not all due to unfair 
competition though some of us in India would 
fain believe so — and even a 20 per cent, doty 
might fail to achieve equality between highly 
progressive and very conservative produces' of 
textiles’. It h fortunate that there h a fairly 
general consensus as regards "the main lines 
upon -which the task of rehabilitation of the 
textile industry is to be carried out. ’.-It is 
generally recognised that’ among the Instru- 
mentalities to be utilised for achieving -such 
progress' the chief place has to be given to 
rationalisation of the industry’ and the 'im- 
provement' of the^ system' of management 
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both upon its financial and technical side. 

The problems of technical education also do 
not occupy an unimportant place in our pro- 
gramme. At the same time every effort has 
to be made to secure the co-operation, effi- 
ciency and contentment of our labour force. 

On all these matters there is much to be 
learned from experience, particularly from 
our present great rtval Japan. Fas est ab 
hostes docere. 

Coming to the proposals for rationalisation 
attention might be directed in the first place 
to the lines on which it is being carried on 
abroad. Lancashire is proving an apt pupil 
of rationalisation as a result of its efforts 
towards the reduction of costs of production. 
There we have the Lancashire Cotton Corpora* 
tion which has been absorbing spinning 
mills and weaving sheds and which now 
supervises about 50 companies. There is 
also the corporation called the Combined 
Egyptian Mills, Ltd , which has also been 
making considerable progress. It is further 
to be emphasised that Lancashire can show 
both aspects of amalgamation — the vertical 
and the horizontal. 

, In India projects are at present be- 
ing worked out for the introduction of 
rationalisation. At first sight it would 
appear as if the large groups of our mills 
which are under common management could 
afiorfi \bfc. tigWi Parting pbirAs and sufficient 
bases for rationalisation. But in the opinion 
of experts a broader basis is required for 
successful rationalization and that the groups 
do, not by themselves afford an adequately 
wide .basis. .The cardinal matter to be seen 
to is the state of demand in each parti- 
• ctrtar line of textile manufacture and in 


correspondence to this there will be a 
specialisation of mills in the respective line. 

Of course the task of rationalisation is 
particularly difficult in the case of the 
Indian textile industiy. For apart from the 
inertia of individual millowners, there is 
the problem of financing the movement, 
further, the Indian null industry is spread - 
over a vast area and in that area the dis- 
tribution of comparative advantage is very » 
interest. Finally the attitude of labour 
towards the forces of rationalisation might 
be more favourable than it has been in the past 
But rationalisation is only a part of the pro- 
cess of organisation which is necessary* for the 
rehabilitation of the industry. Besides rationa- 
lisation there are the problems of improving 
the managing organisation of individual mills 
— in particular that of the reform or replace- 
ment of the Managing Agency system. Even 
those who are friendly to the system are cons- 
cious of the defects inherent in it and the 
Textile Tariff Board has made numerous sug: 
gestions for remedying the defects in . the 
system especially for securing technical equip- 
ment in such firms. It is to be hoped that these 
friendly suggestions will be acted upon with- 
out loss of time. The problem of substituting 
a better system in its entirety is a long period 
problem requiring much development of finan- 
cial resource. But ultimately our organisation 
vritt be on ibe buts ■wl&tb has been so success- 
ful and general in more advanced countries 
and each mill or group of mills will be run by 
a board of live directors among which there 
•will be a managing director who will deserve 
such responsibility by his equipment both on 
the technical and financial side. But it can 
.also be foreseen that a price will have to be 
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paid for such an overhauling of the system 
and a certain amount of voluntary liquida- 
tion will be found necessary to get rid of 
old trammels as well as for amalgamation. 

Next in importance to the problems of 
rationalisation and of .the introduction of 
co-operative buying and selling is that of 
industrial education and research. Had the 
Tata Research Institute been located, as some 
'jar-sighted people had proposed, in the vicinity 
of Bombay it would have formed an invalu- 
able part of the equipment of the local indus- 
try. What would Bombay give now to possess 
conveniently near it such a priceless instru- 
ment of progress ? But besides such an insti- 
tution we must make provision not only for 
the education of future managers and experts 
but that of the rank and file of employees. 
It has been well pointed out recently with the 
proper type of education we can Induce the 
comparatively educated people of the middle 
class to enter the mills and to work up from 
the rank of labour. While this would on the 
one hand improve considerably the quality, 
intelligence and enterprise oflabourthe move- 
ment would on the other hand solve in an 
important measure the problem of middle 
class unemployment. In that case we should 
have a quality and mental attitude of labour 
comparable to the American type — labour not 
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hostile to capital for each unit of labour 
would look forward to becoming a capital. 

The peculiar problem of labour in the 
Indian textile industry is at least as baffling as 
those of organisation and education. Rarely 
is there anywhere such an accumulation of 
complexities and difficulties. On the one 
hand our textile labour is in the grip of a 
tyrannical and corrupt class of johbers, 
while on the other hand it is incessantly 
worked upon by the propaganda of Com- 
munism. No time or opportunity was left 
by this movement for the birth and infancy of 
a genuine Trade Unionism.. The result is 
natural that labour does not know its own 
mind and we need not be surprised that ulti- 
mately it opposed bitterly that proposal for 
standardisation of labour which had been put 
forward by itself. An immense field of labour 
lies before us here in solving the problems of 
standardisation of wages, of unemployment 
insurance, of the development of a sound and 
sane trade unionism and the evolution of the 
machinery for industrial peace. Here is an 
unequalled field of co-operative effort for the 
industrialist, the economist and the social 
worker. It is to be hoped that the Labour 
Commission now sitting will give us all 
the required lead and guidance in the 
matter. 


Restriction of Indian Immigration Info Ceylon* 

Bv St. NIHAL SINGH. 


I 

HE Agenda of the Ceylon Legislative 
Council contains a motion designed to 
restrict Indian immigration into the Island. It 
has been cleverly framed. Its author (the 
Hon’ble Mr. C. E. Victor Corea, Member for 
Colombo Town, North) seeks to achieve that 
object without directly mentioning India. 

The motion reads : 

Thl* Council fa 'of opinion that In the Interest* of the 
Indlg-eson* population, the Gorernment (of Ceylon) 
. should take Immediate eteps to restrict Immigra- 
tion into this country.- . 

* This article most not be reprinted nor translated 
OHiflde India without first securing: the written consent 
of the Arilhor. 


Indians, it must be admitted, are not the 
only people who enter Ceylon. Britons come 
for purposes of ruling the Island, exploiting its 
agricultural, and industrial resources and util- 
ising financial and commecrial opportunities. 
Persons from the continent of Europe,- too, 
arrive and engage in trade. So do Americans. 
Japanese and Chinese. . . . 

The numbers of these Europeans, Ameri- 
cans and non-Indian Asiatics is, however, 
small. If they were counted the total would 
probably range round about • ten thousand 
persons. . , . * • 

The Indian population in Ceylon is; - on the 
other hand/ quite large. 1 The exact -figure is 
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not available but- according to the estimate 
recently made by an Irish member of the 
Ceylon Civil Service who, at the time, was 
- entrusted by the Ceylon Government with the 
superintendence of" Indian Immigrant Labour 
(the Hon'able Mr. T. Reid), it somewhat 
exceeded 900,000 persons in 1928. 

Statistics issued under the authority of the 
Ceylon Government show that during recent 
years the Indian population in Ceylon has 
increased under the stimulus applied to 
recruitment in southern India through a 
system supported with funds collected almost 
entirely from British and Ceylonese planters 
and largely worked through their own agency. 
Making due allowance for departures, some- 
thing like 65,000 persons have, through this 
means," been annually added, on an average to 
the Ceylon-Indian population during the 
quinquennium beginning with 1924 and ending 
with 1928. 

• India is, it will thus be seen, the only country 
from which there is any large volume of 
migration. The motion on the Ceylon Legisl- 
ative Council Agenda Paper, to which I am 
referring, can, therefore, be directed against 
Indians — and no one else. 

II 

It must be said to the credit of the author 
of this motion that though he refrains from 
making any direct reference to Indians in the 
terms in which he has couched it, he has 
never sought to hide the fact that his efforts 
were intended to be directed towards the 
reduction of the Indian population in Ceylon, 
or at any rate, towards arresting the further 
jojw&b id that jnqpnlalion. In talk In ,twjuA« 
as well as public places he has expressed his 
determination to restrict Indian immigration. 

Mr. Corea has so far refused, however, to 
-indicate the nature of the " immediate steps " 
he is anxious for the 'Ceylon Government to 
trice to furtV er the object he has in view. He 
h*s not yet wen told the public how drastic 
an action lie wishes the authorities to take — 
whether all Indians are to be excluded or only 
t limited number of them are, in future to be 


admitted ; and if the latter, just how many are 
to be permitted to land — by hundreds or thou- 
sands. Nor has he indicated the class of 
Indians that he would have barred out — 
whether merchants and petty shop-keepers or 
manual workers on plantations and in towns, 
or all. He has yet to say what class or classes 
oflndians he is trying to exclude. 

The author of the anti-Indian motion in the 
Ceylon Legislative Council cannot say that 
the opportunity to reveal his mind has been 
denied him. Many motions put on the Agenda 
Paper subsequent to his have come up before 
the Council and been disposed of. I have 
little doubt that on the plea of urgency he 
could easily have claimed the attention of the 
House : hut so far, he has preferred to stay 
his hand. 

Can it be that the Member for Colombo 
North is anxious to let the matter drop ? A 
suggestion to that effect has been made to me 
by more than one of hts colleagues in the 
Legislative Council. One of his co-workers, 
indeed, spoke ol this motion as a “ political 
stunt ” of which its author is sick. 

Whether there is anything in that remark or 
not, I cannot say. I know, however, that the 
motion has been 'appearing on the Agenda 
Paper from day to day, week to week, month 
to month. If Mr. Corea did not mean to pro- 
ceed with it, he would have withdrawn it long 
ago. He is probably waiting for the psycho- 
logical moment to bring the subject forward. 

This Sinhalese politician is, in any case, not 
the only one in Ceylon who is desirous ol 
restricting Indian immigration into the Island. 
There are .several leaders— mostly Buddhist 
byntyptw* /Kvauenfew — whp hatd Ah* same 
view. Some of them have a considerable 
following. There is, in consequence, talk of 
Indian exclusion at meetings held in Colombo 
and other towns — more particularly -'(owns in 
the southern part of the Island, where hatred of 
the Tamils is intense. 
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numbers o( Indiana were coming into the 
Island of their own initiative and at their own 
expense, settling down in urban areas and 
engaging in competition with the sons of the 
soil — competition which the Sinhalese find 
ruinous. — that there was no movement India- 
'wards— *and that an intolerable position was 
being reached. * 

Statements of the same tenor appear from 
time to lime in the newspapers. Great pro- 
minenoe is, I am told, being given to them 
in the Sinhalese press. 

The impression is, in consequence, spread- 
ing that the number of Indians who do not 
work on plantations has, during recent years, 
been growing "by leaps and bounds,” and 
if drastic measures are not taken forthwith 
the Sinhalese will be driven out of their 
jobs in the (Colombo) harbour, in Govern- 
ment and other factories and workshops, and 
even domestic service. Some Sinhalese wor- 
kers are becoming excited and gtave conse- 
quences may follow. 

This impession is not warranted by the 
facts. The Indians in Ceylon other than those 
engaged in work on plantations constitnte a 
small fraction of the Ceylonese population and 
the number is not increasing at a rate that 
need alarm any honest Ceylonese. 

According to figures recently published un- 
der the nuthority of the Ceylon Government, 
the number of Indians engaged in one or 
another branch of Government and Munici- 
pal services, trade, -and industry, and la- 
bour — both skilled and unskilled — together 
with all their dependents, cannot be 
more than two lakhs of persons. I arrive 
at ibis result by deducting the number of 
Indian plantation workers and their depend- 
ents (739,316 persons) — from the total Indian 
population in Ceylon (say 935,000) persons* 

The Sinhalese, Ceylon Tamils, Ceylon Mus- 
lims and Burghers — the so-called “ permanent 
population "—are estimated to number forty- 


* These Cfnres, as all the [Alien I Wra ujed ia iMs 
article, here been taken from the Report of the Control- 
ler of Indian Immigrant Labour far 1928, pobllihed 
under the enthority of the Ceylon Government, 


two lakhs or more. Less than two lakhs of 
“ free,” Indians —that is to say, Indians who 
are not tied down to plantations— cannot be 
said to constitute a menace. 

It is quite possible to raise a scare by 
pointing to the number of Indians who enter 
Ceylon from year to year. Such a procedure 
is, however, neither reasonable nor fair. 

Allowance must be made, first of all, for 
Indians who do not come to Ceylon of their 
own accord, but are BROUGHT to the Island — 
Indians taken to plantations and kept there 
in conditions that the Sinhalese publicists 
themselves describe as savouring of serai- 
slavery. 

It is necessary also to make the allowance 
for the number of “ free" Indians who leave 
Ceylon year by year. 

The outflow to India has, in some years, 
been nearly as great as the inflow into the 
Island. There have been years, in fact, 
when the number of “free" Indians leaving 
Ceylon exceeded that of the “free" Indian 
immigrants entering the country. 

I have carefully gone through the figures 
relating to recent years, published nnderthe 
authority of the Ceylon Government, and 
find that they entirely support this conclusion. 

During the quinquennium ending with 
1928, for instance, 568,428 Indians arrived 
in Ceylon without the assistance of any 
agency-planting or otherwise. 

During the same period 535,142 non-planta- 
tion Indian workers and their dependents 
left Ceylon. 

There was, in other words, an excess of 
12,286 Indians who entered Ceylon of their 
own initiative over the number of such Indians 
who departed from the Island. The annual 
net gain, on an average, was thus’ only 2,457 
persons. 

That rate of increase can certainly not be 
described as alarming. It ts small compared 
with the total number of “ free " Indians In 
Ceylon (say two lakhs in ail). It certainly is ' 
small compared with the rate at which the 
Ceylonese population is increasing, . * 
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1 The anti-Indian agitotors have not •studied 
the facts and figures relating to the arrival in 
and departure from the Island of “free’' 
Indians, or they are purposely magnifying the 
rate at which such Indian population is grow- 
ing, to rouse racial rancour. No other ex- 
planation is possible. 

Can it be that the agitators are inimical 
towards the planters (most of them British) and 
are trying to hit them by disorganizing and 
eventually cutting down their labour supply? 

I will let the facts speak for themselves : 

(1) Sometime ago the Ceylon Legislative 
Council took action that has made it impossilbe 
for the Government to seli land to planters. 
The feeling ran so high in the Chamber that 
though several of the M.L.C. "s are capitalists 
more or less directly concerned in planting, 
nothing could be done to arrest such action. 
The executive has considered it wise to comply 
with the legislative will in this matter, and, in 
consequence, extend on of planting areas had 
ceased long before prices of rubber and tea 
fell. The aggrieved planters drew the at- 
tention of the Donoughtnore Commission to 
this fact. 

(2) Be this as it may, the expansion of rubber 
and tea plantation during recent years would 
not have been possible but for the additional 
labour imported by the planters. The supply 
of workers in Ceylon was utterly inadequate. 
Figures gathered by the Controller or Indian 
Immigrant Labour and published under the 
authority of the Ceylon Government show 
that, making allowance for Indian plantation 
workers who, together with their depend- 
ents return to India, the Indian plantation 
population in Ceylon considerably increased 
during the quinquennium that ended with 
J928. Here are the figures: 

During 1924 28 (both years inclusive) the 
number of Indians whom the planters brought 
to Ceylon— or - assisted" Indians, as— the 
British and Ceylon capitalists like to cal! them 
—was 674,430 persons. ‘ 

Only 351,661 Indians were estimated to 
nave left . the plantations during the same 
quinquennium. . 
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There was, in other words, a net gain of 
351,661 persons ; or an increase of 70,322 
persons, on «n average, a year. 

If the Sinhalese are seeking to prevent 
further areas in the Island from passing into 
the hands of capitalists — particularly Britons - 
— the exclusion of Indian? would certainly 
accomplish that object. In that case it would 
only be necessary for them to induce the 
Ceylon Government to disband the costly 
department of Indian Immigrant Labour, 
shut up its camps at Mandapam, Tuticorin 
and Tataprai, order the so-called Labour 
Commission to close all irs depots and offices 
and make it a penal offence for a kangany or 
other agent to go to India on a recruiting 
expedition and punish heavily those who, 
•si. 'I'i/ilxvivuiwt. 'if. ‘.JirJi. «*• 

caught in the act of bringing Indian labour 
into the country. If anything like such 
action betaken, the number of Indian arrivals 
would automatically fall. 

The planters are, however, a power in the 
land to be reckoned with. Will they permit' 
the Government to take any action that would 
have the effect of stopping —or even curtail- 
ing — the supply of cheap and docile labour, 
which they secure through the expenditure of 
great elTort and some thirty-two lakhs of 
rupees a year ? 

Unless that avenue of artificially stimulated 
immigration from India Is to be sealed up, the 
demand for Indian exclusion is a meaningless 
cry inspired by sheer malevolence upon the 
part of some Sinhalese. 

FREEDOM. 

Freadom, as I understand It, Li fellowship. 

Fellowship with lluroanliy. 

England 1* not free. Nor Soviet Rusata. 

For imjer1all.nl thrives on exploitation of lha weak. 

And Bolshevism with all id feeling for the poor [• 
wanting In rich reverence for man a* man. lo Trotx.kv'a 
book on “ Lenin " i* recorded a laying ot Lento •• — ■“ Uo 
von think we can be victors without the most severe revo- 
lutionary terror?" 

A new era will not open until government* renounce 
repression and all worship of Lenin's Ood, — “ the necessity 
of Terror." 

A new era will begin *rhen nations resist war and all 
counsels of hate and atrife. 

T. I* VASWAN!. ' 



The Problem of Indian Minorities 

BY 

' Dr. RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI, m.a., phtt., 

Pivffisor of Indian History, Lucknow University. 


AA UfORlTIKS exist not merely in India but in 
* moat of (lie States of Europe. The con- 
sideration and solution of their problems in all 
their possible bearings and conceivable complica- 
tions bulked largely in the schemes of post-War 
reconstruction and settlement adopted by the 
common consent of the leading Powers of the 
world by the League of Nations: What are known 
as the Minorities Guarantee Treaties form import- 
ant and integral parts of the many Peace Treaties 
concluded between the Powers concerned through 
the instrumentality of the League of Nations to 
whom belongs the authority to ecforco those Trea- 
ties. So much business has naturally arisen in 
connexion with the duties and obligations the 
League Las undertaken in this regard that it has 
bad to establish n separate section in its Secre- 
tariat called the Minorities Section to cope with 
that business. The main part of this business is 
the receipt of pomplaints connected with the pro- 
visions of Minorities Treaties for which a regular 
procedure has been set up uitliin the ndministra- 
. tiro machinery and organisation of the League. 

It will thus appear that all problems connected 
with Minorities in all their variety arid complexity 
have been Easily solved, settled, and closed for 
a large part of the world, for practically the 
entire civilised world of those Powers or States 
(numbering 54 up to 1st July, 1928) that hare 
registered themselves as members of the League 
of Nations. India is also one of these, nay, she 
i* an original member of Ibis League who has 
.herself taken her full share in the deliberations 
and conversations of the Peace Conference at 
Paris which lod ultimately to the formulation of 


the Minorities Treaties. But not only is the 
problem of Minorities solved for the rest of the 
world. The solution non- forms the very basis 
upon which rest the new states and constitntions 
of Eastern or reconstructed Europe. 

The following list shows the names of the States 
that hare accepted the Minorities Guarantee 
Treaties and the dates on which they bad aigned 
the Treaties : 


(1) Albania [2nd October, 1921J 

(2) Austria [ICth July, 1920.) 

(3) Bulgaria [9th August, 1920.) 

(4) Esthonia [17th September, 1923.J 

(5) Finland [27th June, 1921 ] 

(0) Greece [10th August, 1020; 9th and 30th 
August, 192 L) 


(7) Hungary (6th July, 1921.) 

(8) Latavia [7th July, 1923.} 

(9) Lithuania [12th May, 1922.) 

(10) Memel (8th May, 1924.) 

(11) Poland [10th January, 1920] 

(12) RoumanU [IGth July, 1920 ;4lh September, 

1920; 26th Jnly, 1921) . 


(13) 


Serb Croat-filoTenic kingdom [10th Septem- 
ber, 1919; ICth July, 1920; 26th Jnly, 
1921.) 


(11) Upper Silesia [3rd June, 1922.) 

(15) Czecho-SIoTakia [ICth July, 1920.) ' 

(18) Tnrkey [29th July, 1933.] 

(17) Germany [Jnly 3, 1922 ) 

All these treaties binding so many States and 
peoples in the new order established in Europe 
embody a common treatment, a universal and 
standardised solution of all possible problems pre- 
sented by Minorities, produced by collective wis- 
dom and statesmanship of the world as represented 
in the League of Nations. It will also be observed 
that they we the same standardised wording as 
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the expression of a common understanding for the 
provisions pertainiog to Minorities, 

If we analyse these provisions, we shall find 
that they answer all the points and problems pre- 
sented by Minorities in India, and that in the 
precise, logical and legal language of jurists who 
are considered as experts and specialists l>y the 
League of Nations. Some of the questions that 
are settled and solved in these Minority Treaties 
are indicated below. 


I, IFIal /j a Minority ? The first step taken 
in these Treaties is to define the Minority that is 
legally eligible for special treatment and protection 
outside tbo common administration of the state. 
It ia a grave and serions position for any group 
of citizens of a modern state to claim, and 
to be permitted, to organise itself as a 
separate entity on the basis of special rights ami 
privileges. Therefore, it was felt that the term 
Minority should be applied under certain under- 
stood conditions. These are : (1) That a Mino- 
rity must differ from the majority of the citizens 
of a state in anch fundamental matters as 
fa) Language (l) Religion and (t) Race [Article 
93 of Polish Treaty of 28th Jane, 19191 » 

(2) That a Minority must come up to a certain 
limit as to size. All the Treaties require the 
Mmority to constitute « a considerable proportion 
of the population." A mere minoscopie Minority 
does not come within their purview. Indeed, 
that the Minority must be possessed of an ade- 
quate strength of numbers will be evident from the 
assumption that it must be numerous enough to 
keep alive and promote a separate language of its 
own. Some of the Treaties also define what is 
meant by the expression « considerable proportion 
of the population." The proportion 3. much 
larger for local areas, and ia lower for the state as 
a whole. For the state as a whole, numerical 
““W !• ,t 55 per cent |„ , t „ 
Polwh Itepebl.e, .t 23 per ceet. !o .ee„ mmod ,,„ 
fte Oenne, Minority i„ CreeWSIopdri., „,i ,, 


20 per cent. In Hungary. The limit of 20 per 
cent, is, however, recognised ns the Irreducible 
minimum in these international stipulations [see 
p. 120 of Msir'a 1‘ivfection of Minorities, London, 
1928]. As reganls local areas, the numerical 
standard laid down ia much higher. The theory 
seems to bo that a Minority It not at liberty to 
distribute itself throngh a province or district in 
any way it likes. If it is desirous of special 
treatment, it should appear in longer numbers, it 
should congregate and concentrate, in certain 
areas, to render such treatment administratively 
and economically feasible. It must ao distri- 
bute itself throngh the different parts of a 
province that it registers everywhere a certain 
degree of density and does not dsrindle any- 
where into thinness that is not recognisable. 
The requirement in tins regard as embodied in 
one of the constitotional stipulations (tho Hunga- 
rian Decree of 1919) is that Minorities must " live 
in sufficiently considerable compact masses tn the 
territory of the state." The Eathonian as well as 
the Hungarian constitution definitely lays down 
that n Minority should convert itself into a 
majority in the areas in which it claims special 
treatment. The significance of this provision will 
be understood from the fact that Esthonia as a 
whole has a minority forming only 12 per cent, of 
her total population, and this small Minority is 
itself a heterogenous and composite composition 
comprising 1*7 per cent Germans anil the balance 
Russians and others. 

fbe League was not content with laying down 
these numerical limits merely theoretically. Cases 
are on record to show that it strictly enforces these 
limits. In one district in Poland, the Government 
forced the children of Germ an -speaking parents 
to attend Polish Schoots ” on the ground that the 
Germans concerned failed to form “ a considerable 
proportion of the population," as required by tbe^ 
Treaty. Similarly, the Lithuanian Government took 
advantage of decrease of numbers shown in the 
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last Census to deprive tie Polish Minority of their 
rights. The Austrian Government took the game 
action against the Czech Minority whose com- 
plaint to the League of Nations failed, because 
“ they considered that the population of Czechs 
was not in any part of Austria sufficiently large to 
enable them to claim special privileges (pp. 93, 
102, and 103 of Mair’a book already cited]. 

As a resalt of these international decisions, the 
Indian position in respect of Minorities is as 
follows : 

(n) For India as a wliote, for purposes of her 
central or federal Government, the Moslems 
forming about 2 1 % of the total population cons- 
titute a legally eligible Minority. 

(b) In the provinces of India taken separately, 
the Moslem* are either in a majority, or in a 
minority too small for recognition, as in the U.P., 
Bihar, Madras, etc. 

(c) The Minority problem becomes a Hindu 
problem in the Provinces like Punjab and Bengal 
wbero the Hindus form more than 4596 of the 
total population, a much higher proportion than 
the prescribed international minimum. 

Thus the definition of a Minority as fixed by 
the League of Nations is (i) that it must differ 
from the rest of the citizens of the slate in Race, 
Religion and Language and (ii) tb?t it must be 
in considerable numerical strength in the country, 
at least 2096 of the population, and in larger 
numbers in local areas- 

When these two conditions for eligibility are 
fulfilled by a Minority, the league defines the kind 
and degvco of protection to which it is entitled. 
The protection in all the Treaties is invariably 
threefold : Religious, Racial and Linguistic. The 
protection Is strictly confined to these 'three 
aspects. No recognition is given by the League 
to any other kind of 3finority, political (such as 
Liberals or Communists), social (like Brahmins, 
non-Brahmins or depressed classes), or economic 
(peasants or industrial labourers). 


The theory of Minority protection behind these 
provisions of the Treaties is that the jirofecdon is 
is not permissible for aoy artificial or accidental 
aspects or features which a itioority may assume 
or acquire in its career. It is meant only for its 
native, inherent, and fundamental features, its 
cnltural characteristics. These must be protected, 
go that the minority may enrich the culture of 
mankind by developing its own distinctive culture. 
But the State cannot encourage superficial differ- 
ences or artificial and interested groupings not 
rooted in history or tradition. 

We shall now present the provisions of the 
Treaties dealing with Racial, Religious and Lin- 
guistic Protection. 

I. RACIAL AM) RELIGIOUS PROTECTION 

(1) Treaty of Lausanne signed on 2Dth July 
1923 between Turkey on one side and British 
Empire, France, Italy, Jspau, Greece, Roumaoia 
and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State on the other 
aide : 

Art. 3S— “All Inhabitants of Turkey shall be entitled 
to free-exerdse, wbether In public ur private, of any 
creed, religion, or belief, the observance of which shah 
not be Incompatible with public order and good moral*. 

Art. <0— “Turkish national* belonging to non-Moalein 
minorities shall enjoy the «ame treatment and security 
In law and In lact as other Turkish nationals. 

In particular, they shall hare an e<jual right to esta- 
blish, manage, and control *t their own expeoso any 
charitable, religious, and social Institutions, aoy schools 
and other establishments fur Instruction aud education, 
with tho right to use thalr own language aud to excreta* 
their own religion therein." 

Art. 42 — “The Turkish Government undertakes to 
take, as regards non-Moslem Minorities, In so far as 
concerns their family law or personal status, measures 
permitting the settlement of these iiuestlons In accordance 
with the customs of those Minorities. 

These measures will bo elaborated by special commis- 
sions composed of representatives of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and ot representatives ol each of the Minorities 
concerned In equal number. In case of divergence, the 
Turkish Government and the Council of the Leegne of 
Nations will appoint In agreement an umpire chests from 
■ amongst European lawyers." 

(2) ESTUOMAN CONSTITUTION 
“ Racial Minorities In the country hare the right to 
establish aotonomous Instltntlons for the preservation and 
development o! their national culture and to maintain 
special organisations for their welfare, so far Is is S«t 
Incompatible with the ietcmU of the state." 
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(3) GERMAN-POLISH CONVENTION OF MAY 15, 
1922 

f Art. 78 ; * Tbe fact that associations devote themselves 
to the interests of Minorities as regards their language, 
culture, retlgion, ethnical character or social relations 
cannot constitute a reason for prohibiting these associa- 
tions hindering their activities or preventing them from 
acquiring legal status.” 

“ N . a ^? n f l3 ^longing to Minorities shall have 
the right to establish, manage and control, at their own 

iforn^’ * * arlUWe ’ re,ffloa5 ' cultural and social Institu- 

(4) Treaty with Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State of IOtii September, 1929 

“J bo Serb-Croat-Slovene State agrees to 
grant to the Mussulmans in the matter of family law 
fh« PCr ^ asl ,‘ ,atas P r0Yla| °n« suitable lor rcgiflaOng 
these matters In accordance with Mussulman usage." E 

II. Linguistic Protection. On tils subject, 
tbe articles of the German Wish Convention of 
May 15, 1022 give definite details and regulations 
as indicated below : 

of the following educational institutions , 7 

Elem ,f nta , r y schools employing tbe Slioority Lan- 

•JSSfcT 0,6 '‘"W 0f In^clon, 

esfss s;:~®3 

(e) Minority courses, Including: 

.d tsf >» «™„ b . 

which .education is compulsory, aJd^bat V*!* B8 ° at 
intend to send them to the said scb<wl. ° le,r paienta 

«S£i£f “s* ? *• 

national or religious “ °f the denomi- 

established on application do,!l ' d » b »U be 

Blmnld the establishment ol a MJnaritv , , 

1ST ™aa h- 
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Art 108. — " Minority educational Institutions may not be 
dosed unless the number of their pupils for three conse- 
cutive school years is less than the number required for 
their establishment. 

Nevertheless the school may be closed at tho end of 
one school -year If throughout that year tho number of ‘ 
pupils has been lower than half the number required." 

Arts. 117 and 111 : These laydown regulation* 
on similar lines for "Secondary and Higher 
Schools.” 

As many as 3U0 pupils are required to claim 
se/xiratc Minority Schools /or secondary and 
higher education, 30 pupils and 20 pupils reS- 
pcctirely for the loser and higher classes for 
Minorities in the public schools, 25 pupils for 
separate Minority Language and 18 for Religious 
courses in the public schools. 

«due.HIonal Institutions (secondary 
and higher) may be closed If for three consecutive school 
years the number of their pupils is lower by at least 2096 
than the number required for their establishment. 

If during one year the number of pupils is leas than 
Y 1 ? n “ mb « squired for Its establishment, the educa- 
tior^M institution may bo closed »• tho end of the school 

T1IE LAUSANNE TREATY WITH TUHKEY OF 
JULY 24, 1923. 

41 *?, regards public instruction, the Turkish . 

« '"Vr 1 1 8raD ‘ lQ those town « ,nd districts, where 

! . 5 6,e P ro ? ort,oa of ®un-Moslem nationals are 
resident, adequato facilities lor ensuring that In the prt- 
, th ® Instruction shall be given to tho children 
of such Turkish nationals through the medium of their ' 
UVrti i f, U * g8 ‘ Tllla Provision will not prevent the 
TnAill , 7e rnmcot from making the teaching of the 
Xurkish language obligatory in the said schools.” 

In towns and districts where there is a conslder- 
aUe proportion of Turkish nationals belonging to 
«anriA 9m ,heao Minorities shall be 

t 'l uiubl « 'hare In the enjoyment and sppll- 
fond« ,! a 1 ® fv m c Wh cL m * 7 be provided out of pnbllo 
r r li r d r l u° - fcU,e - M ? n, « f p*> or other budgets for. 
educational, religious or charitable purposes." 
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Art, 110: “The Minority Schools shall receive a share, 
proportionate io the number of their pupils, of the 
funds allowed * from the budgets of the school districts 
for the ordinary maintenance of elementary schools, 
apart from general administration expenses and grants- 


Art, 129: “ Jf a private (secondary or higher) Minority 
school replaces a Bute secondary or higher school exist- 
ing on the date of the transfer ot sovereignty, It shall be 
entitled to a grant from public funds : 

(<t) Provided that the Income of the school does not 
cover Us necessary expanses. Income derived from 
school fees shall be estimated on the basis of at least the 
school leo charged in State schools of the same kind, 

00 And provided that the number of pnpils who aro 
nationals of the State amounts to either a total of 159, or 
an average of 30 per class In the four lower ot 20 In the 
other classes. 

Art. 130—“ Grants may only be made by communes 
or groups o( communes il the commune or group of 
communes In whose area the private school la situated 
msiecs grants to State or private schools of the tamo 
grade, or if its expenditure on Its schools of the same 
grade is not covered by the income of these schools. 

One of the buses for calculating these grants skull be 
the average amount of the grants or expenses disbursed 
per pupil. 

11 the State, commune or group of communes declares 
Its willingness and Is actually prepared to admit acertatn 
number of the pupils of the private school to a state 
Minority School or Minority elasscs In the same locality, 
the amount of the grant to bo mado to the private school 
shall be reduced by a sum proportionate to the number 
of pupils. 

— It will thus be abundantly clear from these 
provisions that , the entire system of Minority 
Prolection rests on a tutmerical basis. A Minority 
must first be of the prescribed size to call itself 
so. The provisions for its protection, racial, 
religious or linguistic, cannot apply or operate 
unless the Minority can satisfy the different 
numerical tests prescribed for different purposes. 
Even the question of a separate primary • 
school for a Minority in a village is a ques- 
tion of numbers of pupils forthcoming to form 
such a acbool. Whore the numerical conditions 
are fulfilled, Minority institutions, educational, 
cultural, and religious, are entitled to slate aid. 

The Treaties also make it clear that they do 
.not contemplate any other kind of protection for 
a Minority than racial, religions, or linguistic. 

- In all other matters and interests, political, 
administrative, social or economic, the Treaties 
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only assure to Minorities equality of treatment, and 
grant them what may be called negative rights 
and privileges by way of removal of all disabilities 
grounded on racial, religious or linguistic differ- 
ences. This will he evident from the following 
articles : 

Art 39: “Differences of religion, creed or confession 
shall not prejudice any Turkish national in matters 
relating to the enjoyment of civil or political rights, as 
for instance, admission to public employments, functions 
and honours, or the exercise of professions and indus- 
tries." (Treaty of Lausanne with Turkey ol July 2t, 
1923]. 

“Turkish nationals belonging to non-Moslem minori- 
ties will enjoy the same civil and political rights as 
Moslems. 

“All the inhabitants oi Turkey without distinction of 
jt’Agton aVia'A tie equal before tbe taw. 

“No restrictions shall be Imposed on the free use by 
pny Turkish national of any language In private 
intercourse, In commerce, religion, la the press, or to 
publications of any kind or at public meetings." 

Art 33—“ The Turkish Goverment undertakes to 
assure lull and complete protection of life and liberty to 
•11 Inhabitants of Tnrkcy without distinction of birth, 
nationality, language, taco or religion." 

Art. 77 (of German-Polish Convention of 1922:) 

“ All Nationals shall be treated on • footing ol equal 
Ity as regards admission to publio employments, fune- 
lions and honours, including military ranks, and to 
public establishments, and as regards the granting of 
degrees, distinctions, etc.” 

Art. 75 (Ibid ) — “ Legislative and administrative prori- 
•fons may not establish any differential treatment of 
nationals belonging to a minority. Similarly, they may 
not be Interpreted or applied In » discriminatory manner 
K> the detriment of such persons.” 

Art 73 (Ibid )— Nationals belonging to minorities shall 
*ojoy the tame rights as other nationals as regards the 
right of association or meeting and the creation of 
foundations." 

The principle underlying these protective provi- 
sions for Minorities is that they must be protected 
against any possible injustice, disability, or inequal- 
ity of treatment prompted by any racial discrimi- 
nation, and not ibat they should be invested with 
any positive rights or special privileges which 
might only emphasise and perpetuate their differ- 
ences and aloofness from' their fellow-citizens. 
The ideal aimed at is the gradual absorption of 
the Minority in the common citizenship of the 
state and not the progressive consolidation of the 
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Minority as a permanently alien group within the 
State. 

This point lias been made clear In many 
authoritative statements at the League of Nations 
from which I make the following extracts : 

(1) Sir Awiltn Chamberlain (speaking at the 
League Council on 9th December 1925) : 

“ II was certainly not the Intention of those who hail 
devised this system of Minorities Protection to establish 
la the midst of a nation a community which would re- 
main permanently estranged from national life. The 
object of the Ml oority l'reatlea was to aecuro for the 
Minorities that measure ot protection and juallcs which 
would gradually prepare them to he merged in the 
national community to which they belonged.” 

(2) M. de Aiello Franco (Hupi»rttHr to League 
Council meeting of 9th December, 1925) : 

“ It seems to me obvious that those who conceived tills 
system of protection (of Minorities) did not dream of 
creating within certain 8tatcs a group of inhabitants who 
would regard themselves as permanently foreign to the 
general organisation of the country." 

(3) SI. Blociszowski (in bis Note of 51 arch 
1922) : 

“ We must avoid creating a State within a Slate. We 
must prevent the Minority from transforming Itself Into a 
privileged caste and taking definite form as a foreign group 
Instead of being fused In the society in whleh tt lives. 
If we take tho exaggerated conception of the autonomy of 
Minorities to the last extreme, these* Minorities will 
become » disruptive element la the Bute and a source of 
national disorganisation." 

(1) M. Dendramis, Greek representative (speak- 
ing at tie League Assembly meeting of September 
16, 1925): 

A perusal of the Treaties showed that the Minorities 
concerned wero raclal. linguistic nod religious minorities. 
The authors of the Treaties had not Intended to create 
groups of citizens who would collectively enjoy special 
rights and privileges : they had Intended to establish 
equality of treatment between all the nationals of a 
BUte. if privileges were granted to the Minority In any 
u^ U I tI ?’.l ne 3r'* ' vo ^ 1 ? created between tide Mioor- 
& l . ‘ r * J*“* r be oppressed by 

It would then be the Majorities Queation 
otNatlons haTe 40 eDg * e ® ,he B,lenllQ n of the League 


The fundamental principles of Minority Protec- 
tion as illustrated and embodied in the Treatiea 
and as expounded by some of the authors of those 
Treaties, thus definitely rule out tbe device of 
communal, reserved, or separate electorate 
Md representation as legitimate means of Minority 
Faction, nor do they recognise the existence of 


separate interests of Minorities in matters of public 
service and administration. No such Minority or 
communal demands have teen conceded in any 
up-to-date constitution of tlie West including that 
of Turkey. 

8ometimcs llto case of Canada is cited in sup- 
port of these communal claims. .But tt is done in 
ignorance of Canadian history. No doubt, Canada 
offers a parallel, and, perhaps, more than a 
parallel, to India in Uie extreme communal bitter- 
ness and hostility culminating in complete social 
estrangement between the French and English 
citizens for a long period. lint when the time 
for a settlement came and a new constitution was 
introduced on the lines of Lord Durham’s cele- 
brated report, it boldly provided for a common 
electorate which quickly achieved its expected 
success in promoting the friendliest relations be- 
tween the two peoples. The same history repeat- 
ed itself in South Africa where the Boers and the 
British, after fighting out their differences in r 
bloody war, settled down to a common constitution 
based on a common electorate, neither claiming 
any special protection even for its linguistic, 
racial, ethnological, cultural or historical differ- 
ences. But a raoro appropriate case may be cited 
nearer home. Lord Donoughmore's Committee 
for Coylon Reforms has done away with com- 
munal representation in the legislature, stating 
that “ it tends to keep communities apart and to 
send communal representatives to the Council with 
the idea of defending particular interests instead of 
giving their special contribution to tbo common 
weal.” 

In conclusion, it may ho noted that the Indian 
problem of Minorities is not certainly more diffi- 
cult or complicated than the problem in Europe 
where it had been a burning problem for years 
until it led to the conflagration of the Great War. 
The reace Treaties and post-War reconstruction’ 
tried to reduce as much as possible the discontents 
of Minorities by the creation of new states with 
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ideal compositions- But even in these states 
composed of majorities artificially obtained, the 
outcome of Treaties dictated by the victorious 
Powers, the conditions as regards Minorities 
are not better than those of India. Tbe new 
Polish Republic, for instance, has been able to start 
with a majority of only G9% for the Poles after 
whom the state is named ; the Serb-Croat popula- 
tion of Tago-SIam forms a majority of only 73%, 
tho Czecho-SIovak state ha3 to deal with the Ger- 
man Minority of 23 per cent, a Minority that 
yields to no other Minority in the world in culture, 
.power, influence and claims for special treatment. 
Bnt India has an indigenous majority of 75 per 
cent. Secondly, it is to be noted tbat there is 
no special reason why the common solution 


evolved in Europe of the problems of Minorities for 
application to all countries concerned should not 
apply to India wLo has herself approved that 
solution for other countries in the Treaties which 
she has sigoed and guaranteed as an original 
member of tbe League. And, finally, let it be 
noted that this common solution which has practi- 
cally established the international law on the 
subject has been fonnd adequate and acceptable 
even by the German Minority whose claims to 
special treatment and protection mark the limit of • 
such claims [pp. viii-ix of Professor Gilbert 
Murray’s Introduction to Mail’s book cited above.] 
Let us not, above all, even in this matter, give in 
to the cheap assumption that what is good for 
Europe is not good for India ! 


The Claims of the Indian States 

By “ KERALA PUTRA." 


T HERE is no subject which is so much before 
the pnblic eye as the problem of the 
States. From every aspect of it, the subject is 
being stndied and expounded as it never has been 
before. Constitutionalists have told us the legal 
position ; historians have told us the origin of the 
System and given ns the background of the treaty- 
position. Politicians have elaborated the difficul- 
ties in tbe way of a genuine federal system being 
developed in India owing to tbe legal and juris- 
dictional position of the States. Tbe Rulers 
themselves have n6t been backward in enlighten- 
ing the public as to what they think of their 
position in the light of history, treaties and 
inherent rights ; while the democrats, intent on 
securing for everybody the benefits of representa- 
tive government, have not hesitated to denounce 
the evils of personal rule. In this article, no 
attempt - is made to treat the subject of Indian 
States from any comprehensive point of view. It 
is my purpose to confine solely to tbe claims tbat 


the States are putting forward for the acceptance 
of all fair-minded people. 

One elementary misconception has to be clear- 
ed away. The claims of the States are in no 
way connected with the personality of the Rulers. 
The forms of government in a State or the cha- 
racteristics of an individual Ruler have nothing 
whatever to do with the claims of the Slates 
qua States. However bad an individual 
Ruler may be, that fact cannot and should 
not in any way a fleet the legitimate claims of 
his State. This principle has been for long 
recognised by the Government of India, and in 
cases where they intervene owing to maladminis- 
tration or other reasons, it is the practice of the 
Political Department to leave intact the rights of 
the States. . • ' _ 

What the Chamber of Princes deals with is 
therefore not the case of the Princes but the ease 
of the States. Much of the misunderstanding in 
British India about the activities of the Chamber 
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arises from an ignorance of this fact. The 
personal affairs of the Princes is a matter between 
each Ruler and the Paramount Power. The 
Chamber is precluded from expressing an opinion 
according to the constitution and rales now in 
force. It is a •significant fact that all the 14 
Resolutions which were discussed in this years 
session of the Chamber dealt with constitutional 
questions affecting the rights of the States as 
against the Paramount Power and against British 
' India. 

Now what is it that the Princes are demanding ? 

A clear atatement of their case, will, I am convin- 
ced, help to dissipate the fear now generally 
held that the Princes desire to aggrandise them- 
selves at the expense of British India. They 
have no such object in view. All they ask is that 
they should not be unjustly treated. Their 
proposals in this connection may be stated in 
four propositions. 

The first claim of the States is : — That the 
treaties and agreements between the British Gov- 
ernment and the States should continue to be of 
binding force even in a self-governing India. Tlijs 
is no question of argument. These treaties were 
taken over by the Crown by the Act of 1858 and 
have been declared over and over again to be 1 in- 
violable and Inviolate.’ Tilt question is not whe- 
ther the treaties are just or unjust, but whether 
any one has the right of tearing them up.- The 
rights guaranteed by these solemn engagements 
would be binding on any future Government of 
India which takes over the administration of the 
country from the British Parliament. The Princes 
demand that a clause to the effect that the treaties 
would continue to bind the Government of India, 
such as was inserted in the Government of India 
Act of 1838, should be insetted in the Act con- 
ferring Dominion Status on India. 

It follows from the above demand that there 
should be some machinery established as a part of 
the constitution of India, which would hare the 


right to determine whether any legislation or exe- 
cutive action of a Government of India actually 
infringes tlio right thus guaranteed. If the legis- 
lature of British India or the Government of 
British India has the right to ride roughshod 
over the autonomy of the States, then the mere 
insertion of the Clause that the treaties would 
have continuous and binding effect would be of 
little Taluc. This problem seriously agita- 
ted the minds of the statesmen who were 
responsible for drafting the American Constitu- 
tion. The problem was similar when thn 
thirteen colonies desired to establish a united' 
government. They were desirous of maintaining 
the sorereignty of the constituent States and were 
afraid that the central executive anil the federal 
legislature will in course of time attempt to res- 
trict it by different methods In order to render 
such a course of action impossible, the fathers of 
the American Constitution devised tlio Federal’ 
Court to which was entrusted the duty of seeing 
that the constitution was not set at naught and 
that the Central Government did not encroach on 
the rights of tho States. An institution of this 
kind which would have the right of adjudicating 
on the executive acts and legislative measures of 
the Government of India would serve as a gua- 
rantee to the States. 

The Princes realise that such a federal court is 
likely to create friction and also that it coubl bA 
used only as a last resort. There are so many points 
of contact, so many questions of common concern 
that to depend upon a supreme court which, in the 
nature of things, would only be entitled to say 
whether a measure is intra tires or ultra vires 
would not solve their problem. Therefore the third 
proposition is that there should be brought into 
being a Federal Council to which all questions 
of common concern could be refeired. There 
are many questions on which the Princes ' have a 
right to be' consulted before final decisions 
arg taken. The most "obvious of these is the 
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question of defence. The defence of India is 
not merely the defence of British India bnt 
also of the States. Most of treaties with 
Indian States contain the express provision that 
they will he protected from ’ external aggression. 
Clearly, therefore, the British Indian Govern- 
ment is not free to decide the military policy of 
the Indian Empire without reference to the point 
of view of the States. Again there is the question 
of international commitments, for example, the 
Opium Convention. The claim of the States to be 
consulted on questions of policy which affect them 
jointly with British India is recognised by the 
‘ British Government. The King's proclamation at 
the time of the fonndation of the Chamber of 
Princes conceded this point of view, To-day oo 
many questions of this character, the Standing 
Committee of the Princes is consulted before 
decisions are taken. Hie demand of the Princes 
is that in a future self-governing India, tbe*e 
should be a body which will decide questions of 
All-India policy in which British India and the 
States would be proportionately represented. This 
is, it would bo remembered, the essential part of 
the German Constitution where the intense parti- 
cularism of the States finds expression in the 
Reichsrath or the Federal Council. 

The fourth demand of the States is that there 
should be created a suitable machinery for the 
decision of all questions of a justiciable nature 
either between a State and the British Indian 
Government or between States inter ae. Much 
injustice has occurred in the past as a result of 
the “practice evolved by the Government of 
India of deciding questions of law and 
fact by executive orders. 'Whether a State 
has ’ a particular right, say in regard to a 
river, or whether a privilege enjoyed by one 
State in the territory of another has become an 
easement enforceable at law are . questions to he 
decided in conformity with judicial principles and 
according to the evidence produced. < 


The basis of all these proposals, it will be 
noticed, is the idea of closer and more harmonious 
co-operation with British India. The Princes 
have made it amply clear in their speeches 
daring this session of the Chamber (hat their 
ideal for India is that of a federated dominion in 
which their own States will take their rightful 
place. It is obvious that the people of British 
India could not by any stretch of imagination 
be said to have the right of governing their 
brethren in the States. Unless therefore some 
machinery could he evolved uhich would in course 
of time represent the whole of India, while main- 
taining the States as separate entities with 
varying powers of internal autonomy, a united 
federal government must remain a distant id< oh 
The object of the Princes in making these 
proposals is to hasten the day of that federal 
Government by erolring in outline a machinery 
which could in time expand into a real federal 
constitution. 
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INDIA BND THE BRITISH MEDICNL COUNCIL 


BY 

Dr. JIVARAJ N. MEHTA. 


W ITII the publication of the correspondence 
that passed between the Government of 
India and the General Medical Connell, the 
pnblio is now able to have a fairly accurate idea 
of the elaborate ami well-considered proposals 
submitted by the Indian Government to secure 
the continuance of the recognition of the Indian 
Medical degrees by the British General Medical 
Council and of the attitude of this Council to- 
wards them. 

The Government of India had assured the 
General Medical Council, with the previous 
concurrence of all the Local Governments, that a 
Bill for establishing an Indian Medical Council 
was to be taken in hand “with the least possible 
delay" that the intricacies of its various 
provisions would permit. But, though agreed in 
principle to the institution of sncli a body in 
India, the General Medical Council had neither 
the patience nor the courtesy to hold their hand 
duriog the indispenssblo period of time it would 
take to pass the necessary legislation for setting 
np Buch a body. Till such a Council is constituted, 
instead of a single Commissioner of Medical 
qualifications and standards that the General 
Medical Council had asked for, the Indian 
Universities offered, through the Government of 
India, individually as well as through the Inter- 
Univeraities Conference, the appointment of a 
much more suitable alternative In the form of an 
All-India Medical Board who would appoint 
u specialists in their own subjects, namely. 
Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery, respectively, 
for the purpose of carrying out inspection and 
reporting on the standard of medical education 
«ud examinations”. But even that did not 
satisfy the General Medical Council who ex- 
pressed their inability to accept this proposal “ as 
numbing a satisfactory method of supplying t b e 


Council with authoritative information on Medical 
qualifications and standards in India and with the .1 
necessary guarantee of sufficiency". 

If the Government of India had any self-respect 
left, they would not tolerate such insults to them- 
selves and to the Indian Universities. Of sto 
they impotent before powerful vested British 
interests? No doubt the British General Medical 
Council is a powerful Body, backed as it is by 
the Britisli I.M.S. Officers both on tho retired as 
well ss on the active list! For these very Officer# 
are the technical advisers of the Government in 
India aod of the Secretary of State for India on 
medical matters. So it is no wonder that the fiat 
of the General Medical Council is made to appear 
to our Government— Secretaries, Ministers and 
Members — almost iu the nature of a decree of 
fate against which there can he no appeal. 

Now that the die it cast, and the British 
Medical Council has declared \U intentions, the 
question of entering into any further negotiations 
with this Council should he ruled out of court 
altogether. We should henceforth have nothing 
to do with the British Medical Council and with 
British Medical Degrees, whoso holders, both 
British and Indian, have unfortunately hypnotised 
themselves as well as the whole country into a 
belief on their alleged superiority. The decision 
of the General Medical Council has thus beon a 
blessing not in disguise but without a disguise. 

Efforts are being made in certain quarters to 
frighten the Indian public as to the future 
prospects of the 450 Indian Medical students who 
are at present studying in the United Kingdom. 
Though the rupture between the Medieal Council 
of that country and the Indian Universities has 
now occurred, no apprehension need however 
be felt so far as the interests of these 
stndents are concerned. Op. a careful study 
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of the reports of the Education Department 
of the High Commissioner for India for the years 
1928-29 and 1928-29, it would be found that 
nearly four- fifths of the Indian 3fedfcal students 
at present in that country, have had their medical 
qualifications in India, and that they are already 
on the British Register. Their future prospects, 
so far as the continuance of their studies in the 
United Kingdom is concerned, need therefore 
cause no anxiety to their parents and friends. . 

As regards the forty or at the mo»t fifty 
under-gradustes, who are studying at the British 
Medical Schools now, And who would be in 
difficulties when British degrees are not recognis- 
ed in India for reasons stated below, a special 
provision could he made in the Indian Medical 
Act when passed and as discussed hereunder, to 
the effect that such Indian Nationals may be 
taken on the Indian 3fedic.il Register without any 
examination before a certain date, say 1935. 
"The interests of no Indian now abroad, and not 
qualified In India, would thus suffer. 

So far as the attendance and instruction in 
Hospitals ami Medical Colleges is concerned, 
even for those who may still desire to go to Great • 
Britain for further medical studies, no difficulty 
need also arise so Jong as they pay their fees, 
whether > reciprocity exists or not. Medical 
practitioners of the American, Portuguese and 
other nationalities, whose qualifications are not 
registrable in the United Kingdom, do even now 
go In that country to attend the Hospital practice 
and Laboratory aod other classes, w hich they are 
allowed to do on payment of the ' usnal fee*. 
Indian Nationals can, therefore, do likewise. They 
will of course not be able to appear in the British 
Medical Examinations, nor obtain their degrees. 
But in my opinion it is just as well that they will 
not be able to do so, because they make a fetish 
of British qualifications in this "country. What 
the young Medical Graduates should henceforth 


do is, if they are still desirous of going to tlio 
United Kingdom, to go there and attend the 
classes as the other nationals do. The training 
they would get in this way would, if they are 
earnest in their work, be sufficient for all 
professional requirements. And if they want 
still better training, they must remember that they 
can get excellent post-graduate instruction through 
the medium of English at Vienna, which Las the 
largest Hospital and the best Post-Graduate 
Medical School in the world. They will be also 
welcome in Germany, France and Italy for such 
training and experience. 

The question arises, how long are we to tolerate 
dictation at the hands of the General Medical 
Council ? If wo had the real Dominion Status in 
action in India, on which the Secretary of State for 
India has harped several times during the course 
of the last six months, the arrogance of the General 
Medical Council and the BRITISH MEDICAL 
JOL’B.vaL whose comments on the decision of 
this Council have been telegraphed to ns and 
of their supporters, would not have been tolerated 
for an instant, and the rule by which aspirants 
for Commissions in the Indian Jfedicat Service 
are required to hold a Medical qualification 
registrable under the British Medical Acts would 
have been immediately abolished. But iu the 
present situation, it is necessary for the Medical 
and lay public in India to bring to bear tho 
greatest possible pressure on Government to do 
what a National Government would hare automati- 
cally done. It mail be understood that so far as 
the Dominions like Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, * Ac. are concerned, no inch special 
privilege la allowed to the British Medical 
qualifications in theso countries. As a matter 
of fact. New Zealand and several Provinces 
of Canada hare ceased reciprocity with tho 
General Medical Council and they are none the 
worse for tint break. The Medical Graduates 1 
from these Dominions do ‘even at present go to 
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Great Britain for Post-Graduate work without let 
or hindrance. 

I am glad to learn that Dr. 11. D. D. Gilder 
is already drafting a Bill to amend the Bombay 
Medical Act, 1912, with a view to rescind all the 
privileges which are conferied under that Act, on 
the holders of British Medical Qualifications in 
the Presidency. 1 trust the other provinces will 
follow suit. While the Legislative Assembly* is 
still in Session, the members should demand an 
assurance from Government that the gauntlet thus 


* Tli« fist of die British. Medical Connell was tne 
subject of a number cf interpellations by Dr. B8. 
Moonje and Lt Col. Gidney In the Legislative Assembly 
at its sitting on the 20th March Sir. St. A. Jlnnah asked : 
\ WKnVto'kat>w, < £tT, ■rfnetnw tne tjcrvernmetfi o? knbia 
are going to act with promptitude In this matter, and 
whether they are going to act in this matter as a 
national Government ol ibis country? 

Sir Frank Noyce: The Government of India will 
certainly do their best to act with promptitude. 

Aa regards the second part of the question, l can give 
the Honourable Member a definite assurance that the 
Government of India hare determined to ensure the 
autonomy of India In this matter by establishing an All- 
India Medical Council which will be able to regulate the 
recognition of medical qualifications on a basis of 
complete equality and lull reciprocity as soon as possi- 
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thrown down by the General Medical Council 
ehall be taken up. And the Secretary of State 
should he pressed to rule that all candidates for 
admission into the Indian Medical Service should 
henceforth be Indian Nationals holding Indian 
Medical Qualifications registrable in India. 

The establishment of an Indian i Medical 
Council should be proceeded with as early a* 
possible. As regards provisions in the Indian 
Medical Council Act for the permission of Foreign 
Nationals to practise in India, these will need to 
be modelled on the lines of the Egyptian Medical' 
Act, which make it compulsory for all Foreign 
Nationals, who desire to practise in Egypt, to pass 
an examination to be held by a Special Board of 
Examiners appointed for the purpose by the 
Minister of Public Health. Such provisions in 
the Indian Medical Council Act will need to be 
made as much applicable to the Officers of the 
R. A. M. C. and of the naval and mercantile 
marine during the period of their service in 
India or in the Indian Territorial 'Waters as to the 
other nationals. This will he India’s reply to the 
insolence of the General Medical Council. 


The Gurukula. University 

By Prof. PRltAM SINGH, m.a. 


T HE Annual Convocation of the Gurukula 
University was held on tliB 15th of March 
when 18 graduates received their degrees from 
Major B-B. Baau of the Faoaiii Office, Allahabad, 
who, delivered the Convocation Address. The 
Ashram Buildings were opened on the. 14th of 
March by Pandit SIsdan Mohan Malaviya gad an 
Indian Culture Conference was held on the 16tb 
which was presided over by Bala Ganga Prashad. 

The Gurukula University is situated on a very 
healthy site overlooking the Himalayas, on the 
bank* ot the Ganges Canal, and at a distance of 
•hout 3 H miles from the city of dlardwar which 
has been lor centuries now the seat of pilgrimage 


for the Hindus of Northern India. The older 
University was washed away by a flood in the year 
1924 and since then funds had been raised to 
rebnihl the University on a raised ground and in a 
puce a form. The site is about 100 acres square, 
and the two Ashrams, one for the Bower School 
and another for the High School and College afford- 
ing accommodation to About 300 Brahmacliaris, 
have already been completed. The School and 
College blocks will soon be taken in hand and 
residential quarters for Acharyas are in the course 
of being built There will be two Yagya Slialss 
or temples with a Havankund in each. A special 
ghat tor bathing is also under construction end 
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tbe canal aide will be used for boating, etc. The 
rooms in the Ashrams are very well- ventilated 
and fitted with electricity and laid with water. 
The old ideal of kachha huts has been practically 
abandoned in favour of strong and solid buildings 
of bricks and the , whole equipment of the labo- 
ratories, libraries and kitchens is modern and 
up-to-date. 

Instruction in all the subjects is imparled 
t!i rough the medium of Hindi and the study of 
Sanskrit is eucouraged in the higher classes. 
Tbe complete course extends over sixteen years. 
Teaching of English as s second language begins 
with the fifth or sixth class and continues right up 
to the College. Arrangements for post-graduate 
work and Research in Comparative Religions and 
Philosophy are in existence and the organisers 
are contemplating extending research in the 
subject of Pali and Archaeology. Their object is 
to make this University an attraction for Sans- 
kritists from tbe East as well as the West. Too 
much emphasis, however, is l aid on the revival of 
Vedic Culture and the study of Sanskrit, and very 
little is being done in the way of assimilating all 
that is -noble Rnd good in the Islamic or tho 
Christian cultures. 

What impresses one most is the healthy and 
the' open surroundings and a very close and 
intimate touch among the Atharyat and 
the Brvthmachans. Tbo University is a happy 
family free from the unnatural reserve that 
we tind in our own Universities. Rules regarding 
tbe students not visit irg their homes are gradually 
being relaxed and the light of modern idealism is 
permitted to penetrate the lives of the young 
students. ’ The one great drawback,' however, was 
the extreme narrow nationalism which practically 
shuts out all ideals of the international or the 
broader humanitarian type, 'limes, however, are 
changing fast, and whatever may be said for the 
possibilities of a revival of the ancient Aryan 
culture, - no educational Institution in India at 


present can afford to neglect or igoore the salutary 
effect which new light or learning of Western arts 
and crafts is likely to have on the Gurukulas of 
today. In the struggle that is pending, those who 
will have a hot house cultare of the type imparted 
in tbe Gurukulas will find themselves face to face 
with tremendous difficulties, but if they have had 
the advantage of a sound and solid education 
and a moral aod a spiritual background, they may 
not Buccumb and may exercise a silent influence 
in leavening the Indian life with the ideals of 
simplicity and self-sacrifice. While, therefore, 
wishing success to tho experiment, it is hoped, the 
organisers will not encourage a lop-sided cultural 
development among the youog men entrusted to 
their charge. 

One is felt refreshed by the physical and mental 
freshness of the Urabraacbaris and a spirit of 
simplicity and williog service seemed to pervade the 
whole place. The GurukuIaSmafab (Graduate) it 
in many ways a type by himself having an indivi- 
duality and an impress of culture, however ancient 
and archaic it may be. We mutt make this 
experiment a success by a whole-hearted co-ope- 
ration and by active eympatify. 
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What the Country Expects of Liberuis: An Appeal' 

BY 

PROV. J. J. VAKIL, B.A. (Oxon). 


A very unprecedented situation lisa been created, 
in this country, by the Congress-call to 
Civil Disobedience under the Dictatorship of 
Mahatma Gandhi. The Liberal Party of India 
has a great task to perform in this crisis, and ac- 
cording as it comes up to the scratch, or fails so to 
do, will it set its seal to a future of honour and 
esteem, or to one very much the aoverse of this, it 
is, to-day, on its trial before the country at large, 
as perhaps never before in its history, for the 
country demands of it, in this hour of her trial, a 
far-seeing statesmanship in very difficult circnm- 
stances. A faux peu to-day will cost the party dear, 
and will mean to the country great suffering and 
a blow in a vital part. For to-day is a movement 
afoot which threatens a fatal blow at the root of 
irresponsible government in India, a government 
whose policy, in vital matters, it is out of the 
power of the people's representatives to sway by n 
hair's breadth, a government in which the supreme 
legislature is a plaything in the hands of the 
Executive. To maintain this irresponsibility is the 
dharma of very powerful vested interests in Great 
Britain, and therefore n frantic effort is made to 
isolate, from this upward movement of national 
redemption, every other group of men whether 
founded on political, economic, or religious con- 
victions or interests. The Liberals have their own 
traditions ts safeguard, and they must see to it 
that they do "not, in fact, and not merely in words, 


play into the hands of ihose who are now playing, 
for all they are worth, the ancient game of 
“ Divide and ltule/’ 

The Liberals, at present, are represented by 
men of different shades of political opinion, from 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm at one end, to Sir 
Cliimanlal Se'.alvad at the other; and different 
view-points are possessed and professed on a 
variety of important subjects, lint unless I biii 
very much mistaken, the one sure link that binds 
them all is — I write it without hesitation — the 
spirit of Gokhale, the man dear to the heart, not 
only of all Liberals, but of all Indians. As long as 
tbo Liberal Party bolds to this rock on which 
the church of tbeir faith is built, alt is well with 
them, but the moment it ceaBes to be animated 
with the spirit of this great man, It crumbles into 
nameless dust. 

To me, who am not a disciple of Mahatma 
Gandhi, it seems that the Liberal Party, by its 
present altitude, is eminently in danger of losing 
its soul, for neither in aim nor in method, as I 
shall presently try to show, is Gandhijt violating 
tbo spirit of Gokbale. I shall resist a temptation 
to which I might well succumb, with many to 
keep me in countenance, that of asserting that 
Gokbale, were bo alive, would do this or that 
thing. But as every Liberal will claim to know 
this better than myself, and as this is really an 
appeal to Liberals, I shall refrain from stepping 


* While we do not hesitate to discountenance Mr. 
Gandhi’s mass moTemenls of Satyagraha or civil disobedi- 
ence, particularly at tills juncture when owing to the 
efforts of Mr. Wedgwood Benn and 11 E. Lord Irwin, an 
honest attempt is being made to briug about a Round 
table Conference to discuss India's political future, 
we gladly make room for Mr. Vakil’a appeal to the 
fcwU'J 1 honed that our readers would appreciate 

vItK^^Vl d iS. te0t * oin “ of *» J*g*s 


upon the barren wastes of a debatable stretch 
and confine ■ myself to reminding them of certain 
words of Gokhale, which, in the beat of conflict, 
seem to have receded into the background of their 
consciousness. The real difference between the 
present-day Liberals, on the one hand, and 
Mahatmaji and the Congress, on the other, is not 
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one-'flf aim and method, as it is falsely made to 
appear, but really only of method. Psychologically 
considered, the difference between most allo- 
cates of Dominion S(atu3 and Independence is that 
in the minds of the former there is still a faith in 
Britain’s relinquishing her hold on India on the mere 
statement of her overwhelmingly just claims in 
conference ; while to the main body of the National 
Congress, (who have really no objection to accept- 
ing Dominion Status if guaranteed to-day at the end 
of a brief period of transition), such a faith has 
become roofless. The aim, I maintain, both of the 
Liberal Party and the main body of the Congress (I 
respect this phraseology because there are 
certain elements in the Congress to whom ‘Domi- 
nion Stains’ is neither an end nor a wayside place 
lying on the road to the end) is the same, for do 
not both rally round those memorable words 
spoken by Gokbale, of 1907?: 

“ I recognise no limits to my aspirations for our 
motherland. I tcant our people to be in their oien 
country what other people art in theirs. ” 

To-day, the whole Liberal Tarty, has endorsed 
the statement as not merely a working aim, but an 
objective which if not attained here and now would 
spell unthinkable disasters to the country, the 
same * status if ‘ granted ’ to-day, will satisfy both. 

* Bat what about the difference in method ’? The 
impatient Liberal might well ask, ‘how are yon 
going to get over that *? My answer will, no doubt, 
astound him, for it is this : " If yon read your own 
creed aright, the method is one which any Liberal, 
were he to apply it to-day — unfortunately there is 
no such person to-day in a party which can 
accommodate both Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm and 
those whose monthpleee is 'The Indian Daily 
Mail', which a man like Mr. Natarajan finds it no 
longer possible to edit — might apply in strict ac- 
cordance with the spirit of Gokhale.” For the 
difference, in the liberal metbod of lo-day and that 
of Gandhiji, is not one of principle, but one of 
intellectual disagreement such as may arise among 


those who share the game princip!es---a dif- 
ferent matter altogether : — Passive resistance is a 
method which any Liberal may employ in strictest 
conformity with his oicn creed, in conformity with 
all the canons of constitutionalism, as laid dawn by 
the great Gokhale himself. He is as explicit, as 
one might wish, on the constitutionalism of pass- 
sive resistance. For this is how he describes the 
elements of constitutionalism : “Roughly speak- 
ing, barring these three things” — he had been 
speaking of rebellion, aiding or abetting a foreign 
invasion, and crime — “all else was constitutional--. 
Prayers and appeals to justice lay at one end. 
Passive resistance, including even it4 extreme form 
of non-payment of taxes til! redress was obtained, 
lay at the other end.” 

The Liberal Party as a whole, and Individual 
Liberals, have the right to think that it is not, at 
this juncture, wise or expedient to employ this me- 
thod, bnt neither the Liberal Party, nor any indivi- 
dual while he remain* under the discipline of the 
party, have the moral tight to strengthen tire 
hands of the Government in the persecution of 
thoio who think it now necessary to use this 
method to which liberalism w, in principle, com- 
mitted : the non-payment of lares till redress is 
obtained. I know that there are individual libe- 
rals who would scorn to give tho least iota of sup- 
port to a Government which finds it necessary 
to punish those who resort to civil disobedience 
against it, but unless the Liberal Party, as a p *rty, 
openly proclaim that they can never he a party to 
such persecution, and unless it warns those within 
its ranks who stain the fair name of Liberalism by 
statements to the contrary and by unworthy vilifi- 
cation ol Gandhiji, it will hare proved itself un- 
worthy of ila highest tradition, and sadly wanting 
in bare and manifest duty to tho country. Will 
the Liberals betray Liberalism ? 
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5Iias MacManns' diary bn (fa info John M. 
Synge when he was “waiting for recognition 
-outside tlie Abbey circle.” The Abbey here 
spoken of is not located at Westminster! It was a 
small theatre built for the drama movement by an 
Englishwoman in Dublin. ■ But at the time ia 
■Synge’ 's career when ha was waiting for recogni- 
,tion, there was no Abbey Theatre. I heard the 
first reading of the script of his first play, “In the 
Shadow of the Glen," and saw the first demons- 
tration of protest in a hall In Dnblin when its 
first performance caused the withdrawal from the 
dramatic company which had followed the original 
experimental seasons, of a number of important 
members. 

That schism produced another organisation of 
which I was treasurer — that maintained the “ama- 
teur 1 tradition of the movement when Mr. Yeats 
and others turned the society into a commercial 
company. But of these organisations, which were 
the real builders of the Irish stage, Miss Mac- 
Manns has nothing to say. 

The second parfx>f “Write Light and Flame”— 
two-thirds of the book — summarises the events that 
culminated in the Irish rebellion of Easter 1916, 
in some of which Miss MacManus'took part. Up 
to that and to a point later the summary is useful 
to students of history. After that point the clear 
issue of a nation’s fight for freedom is obscured 
by the emotional tension of the time, and by that 
frenzy of the imagination which eatalouges every- 
thing of one kind as pure and honourable and 
everything of the opposed kind as diabolical ; the 
frenzy that speaks of Arthur Griffith as showing 
“irritation, temper, rudeness”, in the hectic time 
after the signing of the treaty with England, but 
sees no such characteristics in its own statement 
• that Griffith 1 “ through his pen and those of 
h!s companions brought horror, on Ireland 
infinitely worse than that brought by the 
Black-snd-Tans. . . ; " The contribution of the 
party which Miss MacManus adopted to that 


horror is not mentioned ; and that omission and 
others related to it very seriously reduce the valne 
of the book. 

Mr, Hugh Art ©’Grady’s thin sketch of his 
father’s life can only bo accepted as an indication 
towards a future biography. The story of Standish 
O’Grady was (as those of us who enjoyed his 
friendship knew) a spiritual adventure translated 
into terms of time and place and a unique person- 
ality. He fired the imagination of his juniors with 
the vast beings and deeds of the old Irish myths, 
bnt he shrank from their embodiment on the stage. 
He inspired AE ; hut I remember how, as 
O'Grady and I walked from the hall in which 
AE’s “Deirdro " had been first performed (I my- 
self was one of its warrior chieftains!) O'Grady 
protested with as much ferocity as his gentle 
nature allowed against the degradation of mythical 
heroes and heroines to the level of the anything 
but heroically bodied and souled modern Irish men 
and women. 

Yet O'Grady’s interests were as realistic as any 
fanner’s. His head was full of schemes for the 
physical betterment of the people. He knew 
everybody worth while in Ireland ; and a broad- 
cast invitation to them to add their memories of 
him 'to available family records would make a 
more impressive memorial to a very significant life 
than this slender tribute. 

One curious feature of the book is a section 
given to “Poems of Standish O’Grady.” Of the 
eleven poems, eight are by AE ! Is a son of 
Standish O’Grady so ignorant of the work of the 
joint head of the Irish literary revival as to have 
mistaken these for his father’s — or is this the first 
stage of the Irish version of a new Bacon-Shakes- 
pcare problem? 1 



Sir Muhammad Habibullah 


O N tlie 31st March , Sir Muhammad Habi* 
bullah relinquished charge of the ofhee of 
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ordinary Member of the Governor-General's 
Council. The event and the man have received 
tlie casual notice which the Press generally 
accords to the retirement from official activity of 
an exalted servant of the Croon. The chrono- 
logy of his career and generalisations regarding 
qualities which, on reflection, would appear to be 
common to all successful men have been faith- 
fully reproduced. No man, however, who has 
played an important Tole in the service of his 
country or who has attained success above what 
is the lot of most of ns, is really like another. 

Sir Muhammad Habibullah has no halo of aca- 
demic distinction such as adorned or now surrounds 
some of those who have held or now hold high 
offices, or who have made their mark in the public 
life of the country. But he has shrewd judgment 
steadfast honesty, and an unique wealth of toler- 
ance, The secret of his success ip life must he 


traced to these qualities combined with systematic 
industry. 

•When he came to the Government of India in 
1925, he had to face n sot of problems entirely 
different from those of lii* earlier experience, 
laical Self-Government, of which he. had first-hand 
knowledge, and Land Ke.venue administration 
with which he became acquainted during his term 
of otlice as Member 0 r the Executive Council in 
Madras, were included in the portfolio of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, but, since the inception of 
the Heforms, both initiative and responsibility in 
regard to these had passed to provincial Govern- 
ments. Except the Banloli agitation which, in its 
acute stsges, became a political problem, Sir 
Muhammad had no critical issue to handle in the 
domains of administration with which h# had 
already become familiar. His thorny heritage was 
the status of Indians in the British Empire over- 
seas. First In South Africa and subsequently in 
East Africa, he had to deal with situations 
of unusual difficulty. In 1925, Indians in 
South Africa were threatened with segrega- 
tion, expropriation and ultimate expulsion. 
Anti-Indian feeling was at white-heat. The 
Nationalist Government which had recently come 
into office, was by no means reluctant to secure 
political popularity in Natal, where feeling against 
the Indian settlers was strongest, by ' adopting 
repressive measures. To Sir Muhammad belongs 
the credit of inaugurating a new method for 
securing a satisfactory way out of a most menac- 
ing situation. He had the supreme merit of 
foreseeing that a conflict of national amour ftvprt 
could not be appeased by despatches attempting 
to invoke justice with the aid of correct hut some- 
what self-righteous and, therefore, to the other 
party, provocative or irritating logic. For corres- 
pondence he sought to substitute conferences; for 
fojd print, warm humap converge. The Pacjdisop 
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Deputation and the Cape Town Conference were 
the result. Where two decadeB of strenuous 
negotiation by post and cable had failed to yield a 
satisfactory settlement, the Paddison Deputation 
prepared the way for the Cape Town Conference 
and the Conference itself fructified into the Cape 
Town Agreement. The Areas Reservation, Emi- 
gration and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill was withdrawn by the Union Government. A 
scheme of assisted emigration, free from any taint 
of coercion or dishonour, was devised to enable 
Indians who might wish to return to India to do 
so. In order that the good understanding between 
India and South Africa, established after so much 
anxious effort should be fostered and strengthened, 
the two Governments concerned agreed that an 
Indian Agent should be stationed in S. Africa. 
The now method was suggested by Sir 
Muhammad’s shrewd humanity. The success of 
the Cape Town Conference was due to the 
brilliant advocacy of the Indian cause by India’s 
first Agent in South Africa, Mr. SaBtri, and by Sir 
Muhammad’s convincing honesty. The Union 
Ministers realised at once that the leader of the 
Indian delegation was no professional diplomatist, 
seeking .advantage for his own country at the 
expense of South Africa, under coyer of an urbane 
manner and simulated righteousness. 

The result of Sir Muhammad’s efforts on behalf 
'of his fellow-countrymen ia East Africa is not yet 
known. It may be confidently predicted however, 
that whatever the outcome of the negotiations now 
In progress, when the correspondence is published, 
it will bo found that Sir Muhammad discharged 
his own obligations ia the matter with sagacity, 
courage and firm patriotism. 

At Geneva, uhere last year, lie had the honour 
of, being tbe first Indian to lead India’s dele- 
gation lo the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
Sir Muhammad’s dignity and charm made a 
profound impression. The Interim Report present- 
e d by him and his colleagues to tbe Secretary of 


State for India is marked by originality and 
suggestiveness, and should receive careful atten- 
tion, not only from tbe Government of India but 
also from the non-official public to whom its 
appeal, for a wider interest ia tbe affairs of the 
League and for more effective participation in its 
activities, is primarily addressed. 

So far, our survey of Sir Muhammad's career in 
the Govt, of India has dealt with imperial and 
international affairs. In the field of internal 
administration, his tno outstanding achievements 
undoubtedly are the Council of Agricultural Re- 
search and the Institute of Public Health, Calcutta. 
The former, though recommended by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India, embodies, in 
its present constitution, important changes design- 
ed to make it more responsive to non official Indian 
opinion. The Public Health Institute owes its 
establishment at Calcutta to the generosity of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Its representatives, when 
they visited India, were received by Sir Muham- 
mad with & tactful and disinterested courtesy 
which enlisted their practical sympathy for India 
mote effectively than would have been possible fot 
aloof dignity or over-anxious supplication. 

Reference has been made to Sir Mohammad's 
tolerance. Thia secured for him, in 8n era un- 
fortunately charged with communal acrimony, the 
respect of all rational persons, both Ilindas and 
Muslims. 

Amity between Hindus and Muslims, without 
which the country u ill netcr be strong, or pros- 
perous or honoured among the countries of the 
world, will be achiexd only by cultivating the 
quality of tolerance which distinguishes Sir 
Muhammad UabibuIIab. The strain of 40 years’ 
activity aod the sorrow of a great bereavement 
sustained 4 years ago have probably combined to 
drive from his mind, at least for the present, all 
thought of a return to public life. Should ho 
ultimately decide to pass the rest of his life in 
retirement, wo shall not grudge him hia well- 
earned rest, though wo shall be sorry that the 
country should lose, at a critical period in its 
history, tbe actirc aid of hi* long and varied 
experience and of his wise judgment. But it is 
both our. hope and wish that after a few months’ 
complete holiday, he will enter the teeming arena 
of affairs and strive to solve the many problems 
that confront India to-day with the calm judgment 
and the sapient skill of experience which, in 
critical times like I he present, are perhaps more 
truly helpful then mere ardent or even militant 
idealism.- 



Dominion Status and India 

nv 

Mr. K. R. R. SASTRY. m.a . ii l . 

Aitrofnlr t J InJmi. 


T HE fight for wont* is do new thing in the 
history of struggles for freedom. Nor need 
•no cavil at length al the ultimatum of 1 n<lc|>rml* 
ence. After the latest utterance of Sir Chimanlal 
Setalwad on behalf of the Liberal*, there it little 
difference between the two parties in objective 
except in the modtis. The contention of the 
preient writer i* that " Dominion Statu* " mean* 
really much more than what it S* believed to 
ttand for. In this view, a correct and full under* 
standing of tbit constitutional phraiu ircmi to be 
•uential. 

Till the outbreak of tbe Great War, lloroiniont 
were not generally consulted in matter* of foreign 
policy. The response of two and a half million 
men from tho Dominions and India to the call of 
the mother country towards a war in the initiation 
of which the Dominions had little to do, vra* 
bound to bare revolutionary effect* on the status 
of the Dominion*. The report on Inter-Imperial 
relation* (1920) declared the Domiuion* “as 
autonomous communities within the Dritish Um- 
pire, equal in stains, in no way subordinate to 
one another in any respect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to tbo Grown and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations." 

DIFFERENT INTERPRETATIONS 

In the Journal of Comparative Leoisla- 
tion and International Law (1927) as also 
la his latest work on u Sotereiynly of the Britith 
Ddminsons," (MacMillan’s), Dr. Keith opines that 
this document of 1926 is not to he deemed to have 
effected any fundamental change in Inter-Im- 
perial relations. No doubt, the report ha. not 


l*cen ratified by any Parliament cxcej t South 
Africa. It ha* rot b*rn cam m untested to foreign 
Government* and as .1, A. U. Marriott, M.P., 
lias it inthr.lanuary “ MX CtXTlUT AND AFTER*' 
it has not hern communicated to the league of 
Nations. 'Iliere has not been in toy sente, »o 
a (equate discussion of it in tho Ilouto of Com- 
mas!*, K one exclude* the halting reply given by 
the Government to the discussion mooted by Mr. 
J. A. H. Marriott on 29th June, 1927. 

A* against this weighty opinion of Dr. Keith, 
onu is inclined to slate that tho report of lWtl did 
Indeed imply momentous constitutional change*. 
No doubt in a strict legal acme, them i* »till the 
subordination of tbe Dominions to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Connell and to the Crown, 
tho “ K>-y-itane of the Imperial Arch.” Viewed 
constitutionally, it is difficult to underrate the 
remarkable change effected. Said General llrrtrog 
in the Union Pariitmrni, *"Ibcy (Dominions) had 
received from the last Imperial Conference the 
acknowledgement by Great Britain of their 
sovereign national status with full abandonment 
by the British Government of any claim to control 
or superior authority," lfow else to understand 
Mr. Bly th's (Minister of the Irish Free State) 
phrase “ momentous constitutional development 
used od November 20, 1929, and the debate 
thereon in the llonsc of Lords on December Srd, 
1929? 

dominions' international status 

That the Dominions are acquiring international 
status can hardly be denied. The Imperial Con- 
ference of 1920 granted “the right of the Govern- 
ment of each Dominion lo advise the Crown in 
matters relating to it* own affairs." It also held 
that Great Britain cannot assume responsibility 
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“ for tlie Dominions without their consent.” The 
signing of the Treaty of Versailles by each Domi- 
nion and India, and the likewise signing of the 
Washington Conference on Naval Disarmament, 
the successful stand of Canada in the Treaty with 
VS. A. regarding Ifabbat Fisheries in 1923, 
the appointment of the Canadian Minister at 
Washington, Canadian Envoy at Paris and of 
.another prospective at Tokio, the invitation to 
Dominions to sign the Kellogg Pact, and their 
taking part in the London Conference on Naval 
Disarmament are significant instances of tliia 
phase of development, 

EXISTING ANOMALIES 

' This rapid progress of the Dominions Is not 
without anomalies. Dr. Dewey writes of a “ dis- 
cretion” which the Dominions "presume to 
reserve unto themselves as regards Imperial com- 
mitments ” and foreshadows the "dilemma which 
would confront the Dominions in the event of a 
major crisis.” Dr. Lowell had put an identical 
question even before 1914 thus: — "Would the 
self-governing colonies, at a great loss to them- 
selves cling to England in a war which was not 
of their making ? While canvassing this point, 
Mr. Marriott draws pointed attention to the fact 
that the “ Dominions were not signatories to tbo 
Treaty of Lausanne and its commitments though 
the Treaty was "supplementary to the Treaty of 
Versailles.” Again, on 1st February, 1924, the 
Soviet Government was recognised by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald without consulting tlia Dominions. 
Though this was ratified later by a Dominion, in 
Prof. Keith’s view that Dominion did an act which 
was " internationally unnecessary for, the act of 
tbo Imperial Government is one “which under 
international law clearly bound the whole of the 
Empire." 

- • •“ KIXG’a •REPLULICS" 

Vet another work has appeared under the eap- 
'tion “ XA« Kiny’e Kejmbliea" written by II. J- 
Schiotberg (a Boer advocate ol South Africa). 


He describes the Dominions as in reality “ Re- 
publics with the King as their Hereditary Presi- 
dent”. lie makes startling deductions and one of 
them is that a Dominion might make war inde- 
pendently of the others. As R. Borden puts it 
in the CANADIAN BAE REVIEW (1{>29 p. 632) 
“ not less perplexing is Mr. Sehlosberg’s suggestion 
that any Dominion has the technical right to remain 
neutral if a Foreign Power should declare War 
against the Commonwealth ’a Crown.” 

Another writer in the Law Ql'abtekI.y Hr- 
view (Jan. 7, 1930 p. Ill) commenting on 
Prof. P. J. Nocl-Baker's work opines "the 
juridical status of the British Commonwealth 
will remain a matter of speculation until it is 
tested by the event of one member taking instant 
action against & Foreign Power without adequate 
consultation "with the other members." The 
British Commonwealth is an "astonishing poli- 
tical organism ” and logic end legalism alone can 
never understand aright the Anglo -Salon " who 
always knows how to keep the roof weather* 
right.” The only way to reconcile Is suggested 
by Prof. J. H. Morgan in his Rhodes lecture on 
Dominion Status (March 1929): — “ lie Crown 
is one and indivisible throughout tho Empire,” as 
to foreign affairs, “ matters might bo external to 
particular Dominions without being foreiga to the 
wbolo Empire. 

Legal examination and logical deductions apart, 
“Dominion Status ” has come to aland, on very 
high authority, not merely for absolute internal 
sovereignty but also for a recognised Interna- 
tional status difficult to belittle or curb. Viewed 
thus, in the present state of India, a demand for 
immediate Dominion Status is more beneficial 
than a mere cry for Independence. To vigilantly 
fight for. the substance steering clear of ‘the 
mirage of independence is the part of statesman- 
ship; and that way should the whole nation .con- 
centrate its efforts* . 



Mysticism in Bhagavad-Gita 


B\ Prof. D. S. SARMA, m.a. 


T HE learned author of this hook 4 says in hi* 
preface, “ Mysticism appeal* by it* sim- 
plicity. It also repel* be caul a of this »implici(y.” 
Trobably it would be truer to lay at present that 
mysticiim appeal* by ita vaguenm and that it 
also repels because of this Tagucness. Some 
reader* take a great delight in reading religiou* 
books which are vague and partly unintelligible, 
while others who are more critical are merely 
repelled by fine phrases void of content. Tho 
danger of mysticism is that, though it deal* with 
a real and concrete experience, it afTonli a con- 
stant temptation to a writer to say much more 
than what ho really feels or know*. So that in 
the growing literature on tho subject, we often 
come across books which aro loo guihy and 
wordy and in which tho authors too readily jump 
into vacuity. Even Miss Underhill’* well-known 
book on Mysticism is not free from this defect. 

It often offends tho critical reader not only by it* 
tiresome repetitions but al*o by its extravagences 
and over-statements. The worst offenders in this 
respect are, of course, some of the theosophical 
writers who simply revel in vagueness and extra- 
vagance. It is rarely that the light of a writer on 
mysticism consumes its own smoke and Lurn* 
with a clear and steady flame. I’rof. Sircar’s 
light cannot always be laid to bo clear. There 
are many pages where it burns dim amidst a 
dense smoke of words. Particularly tho word 
“ urge ” as a noun is repeated so often in this 
book as to become an irritating. mannerism. Bnt 
in the lucid intervals when tho light does shine 
clear, it is able to illumine some of the most pro- 
found teachings of the Bhagavad Gita. 

, . It is well-known that the Gita is a grand work 
of synthesis. Its divine author views life steadily 
and as a whole and therefore he a ccommodates 


many types of religion in Hi* teaching. There 
are unmyitical types at well as mystical type*. 
On the one hand we hate ritualistic poly- 
theism and sacrificial legalism and on tho other wo 
have philosophical mysticiim. But the greatne** 
of tho Gita lie* in that, while it severely condemn! 
all kind* of irreligion, it extends a hand of sym- 
pathy toward* all unmytliral types of religion and 
tries tu unify all mystical types, ltituals, iscriflces 
and other form* of popular worship are taken and 
gently led up to a purer and more inward religion. 
Rituals ought to be observed, but they must serve 
to purify the heart. Sacrifices may be offered, 
but they should preferably be tho sacrifices of tho 
spirit and not of material object*. Popular deities 
may bo worshipped, but it should be understood 
that they aro only partial manifestations of the 
One immanent and transcendent I*wara. Similar- 
ly, the Gita teaches that Karma, Bhakti and 
Jnana— the threo well known ways of mystic 
approach in Indian religious tradition— are not 
mutually exclusive, but are ooly different aspects 
of a single reality, namely spiritual life. At best 
they aro only different stages of the path of light. 

I’rof. Sircar dors not clearly distinguish the un- 
mysticel types of religion from tho mystical type** 
lie even introduce* an element of confusion by 
speaking of the Mimamsa as sacrificial mysticism 
aod the Ssmkhya as transcendental mysticism- At 
this rate every religion, however crude and out- 
ward it may bo, can be called mysticum. Even 
tho savage who employ* magic for the rain to des- 
cend and observe* his own taboos for tho purpose 
can - be called a mystic on ** the path of moving 
the shining forces of nature (Devas).” It is only 
in recent times that the word mysticum h» 8 
become a respectable word connoting the higher 
phases of religious experience. . But if it is indis- 
criminately used for ell kiods of mau’s relations 
with the unseen world from magic to moksba, 
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it is bound to become as disreputable as it once 
was. When Dean Inge is unwilling to call even 
the author of “Imitation of Christ ” a mystic, it 
is a misuse of language to call the ritualists of the 
Mimamsa and the analytic philosophers of the 
Samkhya mystics. 

Prof. Sircar is on surer ground when he comes 
to mysticism proper, and points out the synthetic 
treatment of the subject given in the Gita. For 
a long time it was the fashion among critics to 
speak of the Gita as a gospel of social service, as 
a scripture that preached 'duty for duty’s sake’. 
But these narrow interpretations of the scope of 
the great scripture have ceased to prevail, especi- 
ally after the publication of Sri Aurabindo Ghose’s 
Essays on the Gita. Even now some Christian 
critics are unable to Bee the Gita in its proper 
perspective. For instance, Dr. Macnicol says 
that it is a weakness of the Gita that, though it is 
a gospel of love -and service, the intellectual 
tradition of jnana asserts itself in it now and then. 
Prof. Sircar rightly points out that " the Gita fa 
the gospel of knowledge applied to activity’’. 

The question immediately arises — IIow are 
these two ideals to he reconciled, juaus with its 
quietism and ksrma with its activity ? Arc not 
these as opposed to each other ns, to use the 
traditional simile of the Advaita commentators, 
light and darkness ? Prof. Sircar’s explanation 
of the Gita's reconciliation of these apparently 
conflicting ideals is the best part of his 
book. Generally, the “ actionleasness" of the 
illnminal self to which the Gita so often refers fa 
explained away by Western critics as a Samkhya 
doctrine. It is, no doubt, a Ssmkhya doctrine, 
but the author of the Gita in Bis own- marvellous 
way makes it express a profound spiritnal experi- 
ence. It cannot be better explained than in the 
words of Prof. Sirear : — 

“The Gita emphasises the transformation of 
.the ethical life from the crude sense of utility to 
the highest development of spirituality. The 


ethical life is the dedicated life. It fa no longer 
the stirring of the natural man or the imperative 
of conscience. It becomes the illuminated life 
which feels the stirring of the undivided life. At 
this point the soul passes beyond the opposites 
of predestination and freedom, for they are true 
of the divided soul and not of the illumined spirit. 
The soul moves in the rhythm of divine life. It has 
lost the conceit 'of agency. It moves with the 
divine ways. It acts and does not act. It moves 
and does not move. It works and does not work. 
Such is the elasticity and mobility of spiritual 
life’’. 

Again “ strictly spesking the mystic does 
nothing, even when he is seen to move; he is 
fixed in transcendence and his being is not 
controlled by the limited laws of life. The fixity 
in transcendence and the quickening of life by the 
touch of this transcendence make the mystic life 
appear a contradiction.” 

Passages like these show that Prof. Sircar has 
penetrated to the core of the Gita. For the ideal 
l ogin of the Gita is, like the Avatar himself, a 
man of contemplation as well as a man of action, 
a psalmist as well as a crusader — a practical mystic 
who has reconciled in his own being incessant 
action and profound rest. 

THE BHAGA VAD-GITA 

WITH THE TEXT I.V DEVANAOARI AND AN KNO- 

IJSII TRANSLATION BY DR. ANNIE BE8ANT. 
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time It give* an aceurate tranilallon of the I/ird’a Song. 
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Re-construction of Indigenous Banking 

By Mr ). S. POJWIMl. m.a., 


I Art in ft in JfiVtwy 

I NDIGENOUS banking— that Taguo and gene- 
ric term used to describe all type* of banking 
and banking organisations not modelled on the 
F.nropean system- is the largest aingle problem 
awaiting an intelligent solution by our Provincial 
BsnWng Inquiry Committees. Indigenous bank- 
ing 'is not a system 5 it ia a many-sided and 
unorganised business in banking. The task of 
reconstruction is therefore one of regulation, 
organisation and linking it up with the central 
money market. Until this is done, real banking 
development will be greatly retarded. 

MONEY -IXSDIXO 

The largest volume of loan business, doubtless, 
is transacted by the private money-lenders. 
While the abuses and evils arising from tins erode 
practice are too well known to be described here, 
it is seldom realised that they are the inevitable 
concomitants of our peculiar social and rural 
economy. The salvation for tbe borrower lies in 
making co-operative credit more popular, cheaper, 
and more comprehensive. 

The problem has another aspect, which deser- 
ves greater sympathetic consideration than before. 
Now that the co operative societies are fast 
growing up, it would mark a tremendous advance 
if tho capital of the money-lenders could ho 
diverted to the development of cottage Industrie* 
or be pooled and mobilised for organised banking. 
“ In every village and amall town, tbe indigenous 
money-lenders and bankers may combine them- 
selves on the Joint-Stock principles thus pooling 
their capital resources and forming themselves 
into indigenous Joint-Stock Banks." * At best 
both these developments ire mere pious wishes! 

Progress however lies only in those two 
directions-, lor mere control of money-lending, 

* J A!n - “Indigenous Banking In India," - 


A>»lhra Chri*tiitn CnJIfijf, Ounhrr, 
without providing alternative source* of profit- 
able Investment does not go to the toot of the 
problem. If co-operative propaganda accompani- 
ed by a system of licensing of the professional 
money-lenders should lead them to subscribe to 
the shares or the Co operative Banks, wp should 
be taking the first great step In the sntutioti of an 
insoluble problem. 

ntiT assoh vruixa 

As a method of deposit-and-lian-hnuking, the 
chit hat a long tradition for efficiency and popu- 
larity. One remarkable development in recent 
times is the incorporation of the cldl as an 
“adjunct" to commercial banking a* in the West 
Coast. There is an tiulimited scope for similar 
adaptations in all the rural nad urban co-opera- 
tive societies, in the Nldhls and Fund a and in the 
Town Banks. Some measure of legislative con- 
trol along the lines of the Travaneore Chitlin 
Regulation III of 1*.»1S should also be introduced 
in our Presidency. Above all, every encourage- 
ment should bo given for their ei tension and con- 
solidation •, for, tho chit offer* the only practicable 
solution for the promotion of thrift and deposit 
banking among tho masses. 

COMMISSION MEIICIMNT8 
The commission merchants constitute another 
largo elans of dealers in capital. The internal 
agricultural trado and, to some estenl, indigenous 
cottage industries too are largely controlled by 
them. The abnaca arise from combining banking 
and trading. The ideal solution lies In the evolu- 
tion of efficient co-operatire marketing Organi- 
sations, financed directly by the Banks. 

lire establishment of licensed warehouses as a 
fwsl step in this direction bristles with many diffi- 
culties and might even appear to be unnecessary. 
A beginning may however be attempted by afatl- 
' ‘ D £ a “ Warehousing Company ” to work in 
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concert with the Co-operative Bank in selected 
area* or in a District like Guntnr, where produce 
loans from the Joint-Stock Banka has become 
very popular among the ryots. 

BANKERS AND BANKING FIRMS 
‘ Indigenous banking proper fa really represent- 
ed by a particular class of bankers — the Chetties, 
JJarwaries and Shroffs. They transact all kinds 
of banking business ; they take deposits both on 
current account and for fixed periods; give loans 
for short as well as long duration; advance money 
on call ; discount IJundies or bills for collection 
and Issue drafts for the purposes of private and 
trade remittances. Their number is large and 
the volume of transactions enormous, and certain 
firms have business connections all over the Presi- 
dency and even beyond.' 

They perform a distinct service to the trading 
community, and of late, have obtained re-discount- 
ing facilities from the Joint-Stock Banks thus 
bridging the gulf between the small trader and the 
organised money market. Yet there are many 
defects to be rectified. There is no specialisation ; 
for, some firms engage themselves in speculative 
trade. The capital resources of the smaller 
bankers are very slender and have not been pool- 
ed together, so that lower interest may be charged 
and risks avoided. Instead of closer co operation 
there is intense competition amongst them. Above, 
all, they have neither evolved any uniform system 
of bills or hundies, nor introduced the cheque by 
popularising deposit banking. 

Many remedies have been proposed. The 
Bombay Chamber ol Commerce has suggested that 
the Shroffs should be appointed as agentaof-tbe 
Imperial Bank of India in all unrepresented areas. - 
In spite - of the many restrictions under which 
these " guaranteeing shroffs” are to work, the pro- 
posal is unacceptable for two reasons. In actual 
practice the safe-guards are bound to prove in- 
effective, and tbe provision of these additional ■ 
special facilities would accentuate . the existing 


competition between the Joint-Stock Banks and 
the Imperial Bank of India. 

Mr. C. M. Kothary, a banker of Rajkot, has put 
forward a scheme of “ Combine” which possesses 
the following advantages ; the pooling of resources, 
the enhancement of the credit of the individual 
banker, the elimination of the unfit and the weaker 
and finally the "provision of greater re-disconntiog 
facilities from the Bankers’ Bank. 11158, of 
course, is an ideal solution, but impracticable under 
the present conditions. Another proposal, put 
forward by the Marwadi Chamber of Com- 
merce, Bombay t which has obtained some favour 
in our Province too is the formation of an 
41 Indigenous Bankers’ Association ” for mutual 
reguhtion and control. "While legislation to this 
effect might supply a long-felt need, it is to be 
pointed out that it does not go to the root of the 
problem at all. 

Tbe remedy lies in two directions. Special 
facilities should be provided for the pooling of the 
resources of these bankers to form “ Indigenous 
Joint-Stock Banks” or for tbeir amalgamation with 
the independent Town Banks. Or the existing 
Joint-Stock Banks may appoint the efficient 
indigenous bankers as Board of Directors to 
transact business on tbeir behalf in all unrepresent- 
ed areas. It is, however, in the evolution of co- 
operative marketing institutions and in the 
development of Urban Banks to accommodate the 
small traders that the positive solution should be 
sought for. ‘A portion of the capital of the 
indigenous bankers could very well be diverted 
for investment in industries, and to this end, the 
formation of “ Holding Companies ” as adjuncts to 

, efficient Joint-Stock Banks would prove of 
immense advantage. 

NrDIIIS AND FUNDS 

’ The’ Nidhis and. Fund* are the nearest 
approach to J organised hanking. These associa- 
tions for mutual credit are based upon the chit 
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principle and we very popular among the urban 
population. Reasonable accommodation (a given 
to members at favourable rates of interest on the 
security of their share capital, on pro-notes, or on 
the aecnrity of movabte and immovable properties. 

But with the growth of Urban Co-operative and 
Building Societies and the floatation of Mortgage 
Bants their influence is largely diminishing, and 
in more than one institution capital lies Idle. One 
doubts whether they have any future at all In view 
of the absence of any statutory regulation and 
audit ; of the lack of adequate financial assistance 
in times of stringency; and of their stereotyped 
methods of business and failure to develop the 
cheque system. 

It must however be pointed out that tlieae 
institutions enjoy tho confidence of the people, and 
have stood tho teat of time. Thete la no case for 


their extinction. On the other hand they may be 
linked np with the new Central Land Mortgage 
Bank, and be allowed to specialise In the mort- 
gage of urban property Including aubseriptlon to 
debenture bonds of small Industrial concerns. I or 
this purpose such of those N id bis and Funds tbit 
conform to government requirements regarding 
reserves and efficient management may be gWtn 
borrowing facilities on the same terma as those 
rnjoyed by the primary mortgage banks. Free 
audit may also bo extended to them. These 
measures — rather than any restrictive legislation- 
are necessary to regulate and Improve the effi- 
ciency of these institutions. For, they have to 
play in important part in the evolution of cheques 
and bills and in popularising gold certificates 
among the people in co operation with the other 
banking organisation of the country. 1 
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THE BALCONY 

lit M«. CYRIL JtOIUK. 

As upon Life’s road I came 
Singing youth’s gay symphony, 

Why did you pronounce my name 
From your hanging balcony, 

O Beloved? 

For I turned and glimpsed your face, 

And in trance i stood, stood gating. 

Till a crowd grow there apace 
Million eyes towards yon raising, 

0 Beloved 1 

Then you veiled your smile and vanished, 
Left me to tho*e mocking men; 

Like a jaded exile banished 
From your presence turned I then, 

0 Beloved 1 

Bnt the jeering ceased ; for lo 
•They had seen you gently coming 
Down your casement soft pnd slow ; . 
While I went some sad song humming, 

‘ t 11 ' O Beloved 1 

Thro’ the throng you picked your way 
Speechless, silent, to my side--* , s . 

- In your hands my pH I lay, , 

- Mate .me cry, I have not cried' 

‘ * My Beloved 1 ’ 




Gandhi’s Latest: The March 


[In our last Number we published the text of Mahatma Gandhi's letter to H. E- the Viceroy and 
the latter s reply regretting that he (Gandhi) was “contemplating a cause of action which is clearly 
bound to involve violation of the law and danger to the public peace/ Since then events 
have marched with startling rapidity. An attempt is made in the following pages to 
give a connected narrative of events following this correspondence together with a full 
account of the great march to the salt pans of Surat.— Editor, The Indian Review'.] 


C OMMENTING on the Viceroy's reply 
, Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India : 

On bended kneeal asked for bread and) received stone 
Instead. The English nation responds only to force and 
I am not eurprised by the Viceregal reply The only 
public peace the natloa knows is the peace of the public 
prison- India is a vast prison-house. I repudiate thia 
(British) law and regard it as my sacred duty to break 
the mournful monotony of compnlsory peace that Is chok- 
ing the heart of the nation for want of free vent. 

And so Mr. Gandhi prepared himself for 
immediate Satyagraha. 

Our ease is atrong, oar means purest, and God la with 
us. There is no defeat for the Satyagrahls till they give 
up th'e truth. 1 pray for the success of the battle which 
begins to-morrow. 

In these words Mahatma Gandhi concluded 
what he termed his last message and testa- 
ment on the banks of the Sabarmati where 
thousands had collected to hear him on the 
11th March (the day previous to the great 
inarch.) He exhorted the people of Gujarat 
to 'continue the plan of marching to Jalalpur 
in order to offer Civil Disobedience through 
the manufacture of salt, even if he and his 
party were arrested before reaching the des- 
tination. The people of India, he urged 
should preserve peace and carry out the 
instructions of the Working Committee. He 
laid down' only one condition for the people 
to "join what he called the “ War of Inde- 
pendence” — and that was "absolute non-vioJ- 
ence as an article of faith. ’* Otherwise they 
could cany out his programme in'more ways 
thaft one. He once again outlined his pro- 
gramme of triple boycott and urged that 
those, who had courage, could refuse to pay 
taxes. Alluding to Civil ‘ Disobedience 


through breaking of salt monopoly, Mahatma 
Gandhi suggested three means to achieve 
the end. First by the manufacture 
of salt wherever it could be done. Second- 
ly, to remove salt without paying duty 
thereupon and thirdly to distribute salt. 
He also referred to the question of leadership 
in the country and asked people to follow 
the lead of Pandit Jawaharlal. But where no 
Congress organisation existed, he asked every- 
one to be his own leader. " Where could be 
the question ofleadership when the riddle of 
bravery could only be solved by freedom or 
death i" 

THE GREAT MARCH 

True to his declaration just a little while 
before day-break on the morning of the 12th 
Mahatma Gandhi with his 79 Volunteers, (all 
students of the Vidyapith) left the Ashram on a 
campaign of civil disobedience. Their destina- 
tion was the village of Dandi on the sea 
coast near Jalalpur where Gandhi was to break 
the law regarding the manufacture of salt. 
Streams of Khaddar-clad men and women had 
flowed to the Ashram all night through to 
have a darshan of Mahatmajr and witness the 
Great March. Among those were journalists 
and camera-men from far and near and corres- 
pondents of' some British papers as well. 

• "The scenes that preceded?' accompanied 
arid followed this great national - event " wrote 
lY,e' Bombay Chronicle, "weft so enthusiastic, 
magnificent and soul-stirring that indeed they 
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beggar description. Never was the wave of 
patriotism so powerful in the hearts of man- 
kind, as it was on this great occasion which 
is bound to go down to the chapters of the 
history of India’s national freedom as a great 
beginning of a Great Movement.” That was 
about the tone in which the nationalist press 
viewed the situation. And there was no doubt 
the March luJ appealed to the imagination of 
multitudes of people who were emotional- 
ly swayed by the dramatic turn of events. 

Mahatmaji with his usual gentle smile 
betokening his undying faith in the justice of 
the cause he was pursuing and in the success 
of the great campaign he had embarked upon, 
began at the head of the procession, to march 
with quick steps and unfaltering. The pace 
was a trifle too fast for his health and age, 
wrote the correspondent. 

He currying » loo g I lick la his hand obviously 

for support The whole army was marching In a perfectly 
disciplined manner. The agile general In the front was 
Indeed a source of Inspiration to alL The army passed 
all along the distance of ten miles up to Aslalt between 
the densely packing rows of people who were standing in 
their places for hours together, eager for the “darshan ’’ 
of India's great General. Ahmedabad had had on the 
occasion one of its hugest processions dnring tiring 
memory. With the possible exceptions of children anu 
deereplts every resident oi the city most have watched 
tbo gTeat procession which was at least two miles In 
length. Those who could not End a standing place in 
the streets through which the army marched had made 
use ol house-tops and galleries, open walls and trees 
and every conceivable place they eould get hold of The 
whole city seemed to be enfete on this historic occasion. 
The erles of “ Gsndhl-kl-Jal " were rending the skies 
all along the inarch. 

“Like the historic march of Ramachandra 
. to Lanka," said Pandit Motilal Nehru, “ the 
march of Gandhi would be memorable and 
the places he passes through would be sacred”.- 

And so for miles and miles the roads were 
watered and bestrewn with green leaves and 
the halting stations were decorated with flags 
*" d (tstoonj. «„,j all through, Ihere was a 
general appearance of a festival. 


As the procession marched through village 
after village, Mahatmaji spoke at all the halting 
stations, urging the people to take to Khaddar* 
to stop drinking, to give up co operation with 
Government and join the ranks of the 
Satyagrahis: At Aslali he told his followers 
that he would either die on the way or else keep 
a way from the Ashram until Siva raj had been 
won. “ I have no intention ol returning to the 
Ashram until I succeed in getting the salt’ tax 
repealed,” said Mr. Gandhi. He exhorted the 
villagers to take to the spinning wheel, to look 
to the sanitation of the village and to treat the 
untouchables with brotherly love. He urged 
them to join his movement to “break the 
salt monopoly of Government, as this would 
be a step forward on the way to Swaraj- -As 
we write, volunteers are enrolling themselves 
briskly in the cause of civil disobedience and 
the headmen of several villages are resigning 
their jobs and joining the campaign. The arrest 
of Mr. Gandhi is supposed to be imminent 
and Mahatmaji is reported to be well prepared 
for it as he has already instructed that his place 
should be taken up by Abbas Tyabjee,.the 
aged friend, who has stood by Gandhi through 
all the years of Non-co-operation. The fight 
seems to be well nigh grim : and as Sir P-, C- 
Ray said : “Mahatma Gandhi’s historic march 
was like the exodus of Israelities under Moses- 
Until the Seer seized the promised land, he 
won’t turn his back." 

- SPEECH AT BOR SAD ‘ 

Alter ten days’ march, Gandhi and his party 
of Satyagrahis reached Gujerat where they 
camped for the night. Speaking at Dorsad. 
Mr, Gandhi made a full confession of his faith 
and the ideals for which he stands. In the 
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course of his appeal to the gathering assembled 
at Borsad, the Mahatma said : — 

The British rule fn India has brought about moral, 
material and cultural, spiritual ruination of this great 
country. I regard this rule as a curse. I am out to 
destroy this system of Government. 

I have sung the tuae of “ God Save the King” 
and have taught others to sing it. I was a believer in 
the politics of petitions, deputations and trlendly 
negotiations. But all these have gone to dogs. I know 
that these are not the wayB to bring this Government 
round. 

Continuing, Gandhiji said, " sedition has 
become my religion. Ours is a non-violent 
battle. We are not out to kill anybody but it 
Is our "dharma " to see that the curse of this 
Government is blotted out.” 

And yet, as all the world knows, Mr. Gandhi 
is singularly free from malice or illwill. He 
strenuously opposed social boycott of people 
for political or other reasons. Speaking at a 
place called Jambusar, Mr. Gandhi denounced 
the enforcement of social boycott against sub- 
inspectors of police. It was not religion to 
starve Government officials, said Mr. Gandhi, 
and he would suck the poison out of a dying 
enemy of his if he was bitten by a snake, in 
order to save his life. 

The A.I.C.C. meeting which metatAhmeda- 
bad on Friday the 21st March decided 
to start Civil Disobedience on the arrest of 
MahatmaU or if he directs, before his arrest 
by April 6. 

We have in the pages of this Review 
made no secret of our disapproval 
of all forms of mass action — Satyagraha or 
civil disobedience — in a country distracted 
with communal and other dissensions. Nor 
is it necessary to dilate on the futility ol all the 
jso-called short cuts to political emancipation. 
But that does not deter ns from appreciating a 
trait of character at once lofty and lovable'. 
Whatever may be said ■ of their possible 
influence on the masses, Mr. Gandhis own 
precepts and .examples have been , inspired 


by the loftiest of motives. But what in him 
is a piece of humility {Satyagraha, for instance) 
might at once become a cry of revenge among 
the illiterates, who take up the catchword of 
the leader only to distort it out of all recogni- 
tion in a way that the result would literally 
“ stink in his own nostrils”. 

SPEECH AT SURAT 

“Suck the poison out of a dying enemy”— 
that was the key-note of Mr. Gandhi’s Satya- 
graha, not a passion for revenge or an ambi- 
tion to overthrow the enemy. In fact in Mr. 
Gandhi’s theology there could be no such thing 
as an enemy unless it be an abstract one. 
Throughout the march which lasted four and 
twenty days, Mr. Gandhi went on preaching 
his cult of truth and non-violence to the multi- 
tudes that gathered from far and near and he 
did not hesitate to impose the strictest dis- 
cipline on the Satyagrahis that flocked to his 
banner. To him as to his band it was a 
religious pilgrimage and he would therefore 
eschew every attempt at making his journey a 
thing of comfort. At each place he halted, he 
spoke twice a day and his injunctions to his 
followers were rigorous in the extreme. He 
would not countenance any attempt to please 
the palate of the volunteers with delicacies 
brought from distant places. He would not 
bear the sight of a common cool y carrying 
the heavy burner all through the dark and 
dusty paths of the country-side. Now and 
again Mr. Gandhi has the habit of "turning 
the searchlight inward" and the result is 
always salutary. He remembered that he had 
written strongly to the Viceroy on the subject 
of his enormous salary. In one of his exhort- 
ations at Surat - on the 29th March, Mr. 
Gandhi referred to this particular passage in 
his open letter and went on to observe : 

Only .this morning at Ike prayer time I was lolling ray 
companions Uiat as we bad entered the district la which 
we were to offer civil disobedience, we ahonld Insist on 
greater purification and intenser dtd Station and waned 
them that as the district was more organised end con- 
tained many Intimate co-workers, there waj every likeli- 
hood of c nr botng pampered. I warned them against 
succumbing to their pampering. We are' not Angela. We 
are very weak, easily tempted. There are many lapses . 
to our debit. Even lo-day soma were dfaeoren ij. On* 
defaulter confessed hie laps* hfmself whilst l w«a brood- 
ing over the lapses of the pilgrims. I discovered that 
gxj warning was given aonb too aoon- The lefcal wtfrkfrs 
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had ordered milk from Surat to be brought In a motor 
lorry. and they had incurred other expenses which could 
not justify. 1 therefore spoke strongly about them. But 
that did not allay my grief. On the contrary It Increased 
with the contemplation of the wrong done. 

TVe are marching in the name of Ood. We profess 
to act on behalf of the hungry, the naked and the un- 
employed. I haYe no right to criticise the Viceregal 
salary, if we are costing the country, say filty times seven 
pice, the average daily income of our people. I have 
asked the workers to furnish me with an account of the 
expenses and the way things are goiog. I should not 
be surprised If each of us Is costing something near fifty 
times seven pice. What else can bo the result If they 
will fetch for ma from whatever source possible, the 
choicest oranges and grapes, If they will bring 120 when 
Ishouldwant 12 oranges if when! need one pound of 
milk, they will produce three? What else can be the 
result If we would take all the dainties yon may place 
before us under the excuse that we wool/ hurt your feel- 
ing, if we did not take them. You give us guavas and 
grspes and wc eat them because tbey are free gift from 
a princely farmer. And then imagine me with an easy 
writing the Viceregal letter on costly glared 
paper with a fountain pen, a free gift from some accom- 
modating friend. Will this behove you and me ? Can 

* tIT S °,r ritten p , r ? < ? nC8 the * ll fi ht **t effect? 

- a« i fv™ wou ^ he ,0 Illustrate the Immortal verse 
of Akhohhagat who says ‘stolen iood is likeeaUng 
unprocessed mercury ‘ and to live above the means befit! 

Mu never V° jf? ' MtD , fooi ™« b»ltfe 

u” °, D b 7 ,T ‘ n * <* •flea food. Nor did 

m«nl We ,°, n 0,1 ! * “ a " h for living above our 

5* * I ,P* cl thousands of volunteers to respond to 

the calL It will be Impossible to keep them on extra. 
Um^ta'^e 11 ^ " i* h *f b *' 0m ® 80 b “»y ‘h«‘ 1 got llule 
,'* 5r88 tollcb eTen with the eighty com- 

thm b fn« nn ,d£ntIfy th,m ladlvidually. 

* °® rB . waa tnerefore no course open to me but in 

?Und th. \ Q public. I expect you to unde?- 

L my message. If you have not 

We^nuat throu S h the present effort 

” e must become real trustees of the dumb millions. 

Needless to say the speech produced a 
tremendous impression on the audience. 
ADVICE TO PARSIS AT NAVSARI 

ofTbw Tt°tI e . COUn, T side was awake to the call 
of the Mahatma. Over two hundred patels 

i 'jf ? ld . t H re wss » Beneral Mir all 
round. Mr. Gandht s own speeches were 
Stnmlly impassioned and always brave and 
«* V°"' P»»>“ which hadVone 

in t h . Mrts ot lh * Address- 

narti.?' P ",T " Nav “ ri ' Gandhi made a 
dri£k p“' 10 th ™ *> 8ive up 

“ l( ,h 'y ‘’Cml 

with thj h lS S' r 11 ' “f -h <« and 
Gandhiji, “there M Ind ? ’ ' added 

And tvhnpoW onenrlh ??' for * hirasa ‘ 
VfVuld prevent InSIL! ^ ,here - then * that 
” event Indians from getting Swaraj? 


If there be any such power, I shall like to 
see it. ” , , 

“ Either I shall return with what I want, or 
else my dead body will float in the Ocean," 
concluded Gandhiji. 

Thus it would appear, whether the masses 
understood all the implications of the Mahat- 
ma's political programme or not there was a 
wholesome cleansing of their souls. The tour 
must have caused a great social upheaval, for 
there could be little doubt as to Gandhi’s 
powerful appeal as a social and temperance 
reformer. This is borne out by the impres- 
sions of Mr. K. Natarajan, Editor of the 
Indian Social Reformer who is by no 
means a Satyagrahi but who is wholly in 
favour of the Mahatma’s social gospel. Mr. 
Nctirajan wrote thus soon, .after visiting 
Gandhi at one of his halting stations : 

The general impression we brought sway with 
us Is more Important perhaps than a detailed account 
?’ °“ r experience. The Satyagraha against the salt 
laws la the last thing which the people at Chbaprabath* 
of "hen be was among them. They 
m pr * ,en “ M tbat of «n auspicious guest and 
they were absorbed In the 
him in their midst. He diffuses sweotness 
wb ' reTer he goes, and If I were Viceroy I 
b,m a commission to visit as many villages as 
possible every year. The Satyaaroha was ao clean out 
of our minds, even MabatmajYe, for the time being, that 
daughter took leave of him, he affectionately 
?..£ , D* «""« ‘be Ashram.” Then correcting himself: 

9.° } should have said, as I will not be there. No, I 
shall not go back.” 

GANDHI’S STATEMENT AT DANDI f ' , 

Mr. Gandhi and his party reached Dandi 
on the morning of the 5th April. Mrs. Sarojini 
Watdu had also gone there to see the Mahatma. 
Interviewed by the Associated Press imme- 
diately after his arrival at Dandi, Gandhiji 
said : — 

. n 2“l b « ‘banked for what . may be termed the hapRT 
TwS, f r ,n thl »- f<,r ree fbe final 

fmm S fll I cannot withhold my compliments 

[ox tbe policy ol complete noa-tu- 
the f ^«u. 3 ° P ^ rl & ,9^“ tbroa Kbout the march. After 
Mr cbudu b performance In the matter of 

and imprisonment and equally un- 
and Imprisonment of Mr.Ben Gnpta, I was 

P for tbla exemplary non-lntorference.' . 

V Y?v , b “ to >“»glne that the Government ha* 

ns^th^,. tbetr proved capacity for provoking popular 
wlifc S/ki. the ? Punishing with frlghtfulness. * I 
b^eve this non-Iote, fcrcnce wL due to any 

Ihnwn b g rt. 0fb . Mrt0 ' poUT-rTh* Wonton disregard 

mown by them to popular fueling In the Legislative 
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Assembly and their high-handed action leave no room, far 
doubt that the policy of heartless exploitation of India Is 
to be persisted la at any cost, and so the only Interpreta- 
tion I can put upon this non-interference is that the 
British Government, powerful though It Is, la aensltlve to 
world opinion which will not tolerate repression of ex- 
treme political agitation whfeh civil disobedience un- 
doubtedly la so long as disobedience remains Civil and 
therefore necessarily non-violent - 

APPEAL ’ TO THE COtSTST 

It remains to be seen whether the Government will 
tolerste as they hsva tolerated the match, the actual 
breach of the salt laws by countless people from to- 
morrow. I expect extensive popular response to the 
resolutions of the Working Committee. 1 hare seen 
nothing to warrant the cancellation of the notice lhare 
already issued that all Committees and Organisations 
throughout the length and breadth of the land arc free. 
If they are prepared to commence from to-morrow Civil 
Disobedience In respect of the aatt laws. God wlllfng, I 
expect with my companions (volunteers) to commence 
actual Civil Disobedience at 6-30 to-morrow morning. 6th 
April has been to us since its culmination in Jetlnnwalla 
massacre a day for penance and pnrlfieatlen. We there- 
fore commence It with prayer and fasting. I hope the 
whole of India will observe the National Week commen- 
cing from to-morrow In the spirit In which it wss con- 
ceived. I am positive that the greater the dedication to 
Ibe country’s cause and the greater the purification, the 
speedier will be tbo glorious end for which millions of 
India consciously or unconsciously are striving. . 

THE " LAW-BREAKER " , 

Mr. Gandhi’s prayer on the morning of the 
6th was more than usually solemn. In the 
course of his solemn speech he gave advice 
to the volunteers on many points of conduct 
and character and proceeded :o observe that 
if he was arrested, they should take orders 
from Mr. Abbas Tyabjee and if he too was 
removed, from Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. He paid 
a tribute to both these leaders and asked 
the volunteers implicitly to obey them. 

Gandhiji concluded his address by asking 
the visitors not to offer Satyagraha that day, 
but to do so the next day. He considered 
hts offer of Civil Disobedience as a , great 
'Vagna and he evidently did not want demon- 
strations, proceeding out of motives other 
than spiritual, to be- associated with his great 
movement. 

Soon alter prayers, Mr. Gandhi with his 
84 volunteers of the Gujerat Vidyapith and 
Saheth Punjabhai of Ahmedabad,- proceeded 
exactly at 6 in, the morning for a bath in the 
sea. A large crowd accompanied the party* 
Mr. Gandhi was walking at a slow pace in 
grave solemnity. Mr. Gandhi and his volun- 


teers entered the water of the sea amidst loud 
cries of " Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai.” Then Mr. 
Gandhi and his volunteers proceeded to break 
the salt law. 

Mr. Gandhi was leaning on Miss Abbas 
Tyabji’s shoulder, and was accompanied by 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

Mr. Gandhi and his volunteers picked up 
the salt lying on the sea-shore. Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu hailed Mr. Gandhi by calling him ‘ law- 
breaker. 1 

No policemen appeared on the scene when 
Mr. Gandhi and his volunteers broke the salt 
law. 

gandih’s statement 
Immediately after breaking the salt law, 
Mr, Gandhi issued the following press state- 
ment : — , 

Now that the technical ot ceremonial breach of the fait 
law has been committed, It Is now open to any one who 
would take the risk of prosecution under the salt taw la 
manufacture salt wherever he wishes ami wherever It Is 
convenient. My advice Is that workers should every- 
where manufacture salt, and where they know bow to 
prepare clean salt, make use of It and instruct the 
villagers likewise, .telling the villager at the same 
time that he runs the risk of being prosecuted. In other 
words, the villagers should be folly instructed as to the 
incidence of the salt tax, and tho manner of breaking the 
laws and regulations connected with It so ax to have the 
salt tax repealed. 

It should be made absolutely clear to the villagers that 
the breach is open, and In no way stealthy. This condition 
being known, they may manufacture salt or help them-' 
•elves to tho salt manufactured by Nature in creek and 
pits near the sea shore, use It for themselves and their 
cattle, and tel) It to those who wrl) buy It, it being well 
understood that all such people are committing a breach 
of the salt law and running tho risk of a prosecution, or 
even without a prosecution, are to be subjected by so- 
called salt officers to harassment. 

This war against the salt Us should be continued 
during tho Notions) Week, tbst Is, up to tho JSth April. 
Those who are not engaged In this sacred werk should 
themselves do vigorous propaganda for the boycott of 
foreign cloth and the nee of Knadilar. They should also 
endeavour V> manufacture as much KUaiWar as possible. 
As to this and the Prohibition of liquor, I am preparing a 
message for the women of India who, I am becoming more 
and more convinced, can make a larger contribalion than 
men, towards the attainment of Independence. I fw>[ that 
they trill be worthier Interpreter* of non-violence than' 
mtn, not because they are weak as men la tbetr- arro- 
gance, believe them to be, but because they have greater 
courage of the right type, and Immeasurably greater spirit 
of self-sacrifice. 

Being asked what he would do during the 
national week, Mr. Gandhi said, “I' have x lot 
of work to do" He however laughingly 
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added " I shall encourage illicit manufacture 
of salt.” 


THE ARRESTS 


Gandhi’s law-breaklng was only a signal 
for a series of acts of civil disobedience in 
hundreds of places in different parts of the 
country. Groups of Satyagrahis at different 
points in Bombay and Calcutta were making 
striking demonstrations of civil disobedience. 
The sequel was the arrest of the Mahatma’s 
lieutenants. First came the arrest ol Sardar 
Valtabhai Patel; then Mr. Manilal Kothari 
who was leading a batch of salt Satyagrahis. 
He was followed by Messrs. Nariman and 
Jamnalal Bajaj ; then Ramdas Gandhi and 
Devadas (sons of the Mahatma). Messrs. 
Deshpande and Durbar Gopaldas came next. 
Mr. Sen Gupta, on his- release from Burma, 
sought arrest again by defying the law of 
Sedition in Calcutta. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
President of the Congress, was arrested and 
convicted on the 13th. These arrests were 
followed by the usual trial and varying 
sentences, and by the end of the “ national 
week ”, some 200 had courted imprisonment. 
Mr. Gandhi felt gratified at the result : 


Form tnform&llon available up to now, 1 gather that 
tho itriking manifestation of mass Clvtl Disobedience In 
Gujerat has had Us effect on the Government, who have 
lost no time In arresting the chief men. But I know 
that similar attention must have been bestowed by the 
Government on the workers In the other Provinces 

This Is a matter of congratulation. 


It should hava been surprising If the Government had 
allowed civil resisters to have their own way. It would 
have bee* barbarous If they had violated the persons and 
property of civil realsters without judicial process. 

No exception can be taken to orderly prosecutions and 
penalties thereunder. Alter all, this is the logical out- 
come ol civil resistance. Imprisonment and the like Is 
the test through which the eiytl reslster has to pass. He 
galas his end when he himself la found not to flinch and 
those whom he represents do not betray any nervousness 
where the leader Is pnt away. Now is the time lor every 
one to be both chief and follower. 


It would pain me If even after these imprisonments, 
students, who are la Government or Government-con- 
trolled schools, snd colleges do not respond by giving up 
thslr schools and colleges. 6 B ■ 


In another message issued to Gujarat Mr. 
Gandhi pointed out that “ Gujarat has fulfilled 
•U , b ex £ ressed b Y bandit Motilal Nehru 


The first day of the National Week baa begun auspi- 
ciously. I congratulate all those brave warriote who are 
arrested. They havo enhanced the glory of Gujarat and 
India. But what wilt the remaining workers In greater 
Gujarat do. I hope that uninvited, they will come down 
from all places and take the places of those arrested. 
Now is the time of test for students, pleaders and 
Government servants. 

A CONSISTENT LIFE 

When all is said there is a singular con- 
sistency in his life as in his teachings. One 
will notice a singular unilormity in all his 
statements and answers to the trying Magis- 
trates in India to-day or a score of years ago 
in South Africa. There is then the same tone 
of firmness combined with considerateness in 
his letters to Lord Chelmsford or Lord Reading 
or Lord Irwin, the same stern, logic, the same 
resolute pursuit of a self-determined aim, the 
same unflinching adherence to a' self-chosen 
discipline. Fearless, following the trutli as 
lie sees it, with love abounding, Mr. ‘Gandhi 
has walked the way of reformers, unmindful 
of their own travail. Like the saints of the 
Middle Ages he has scorned the pleasures 
of the earth and pursued the path strewn with 
thorns. Above all, Mr. Gandhi is magnani- 
mous to a degree rarely known to political 
adversaries in other lands. ' < 

But then it is impossible to ignore the fact 
that he is leading a movement that is likely 
to result in danger to public peace. ' More 
than once has it been proved’ that a mass 
movement, however well organised and train- 
ed to non-violence, could hardly be smooth 
sailing. At any moment it may go out of 
hand and the advocates of civil • obedience 
will find themselves in hot wfiter,- for the pliant 
mass of to-day may become the monster of 
the morrow. The mass oi" the people Who so 
readily hearken to civil disobedience will 
have so forgotten the rule of Jaw that they 
might take the law into their own hands and 
attempt to disobey their own master. That 
has been the unfortunate experience 1 of the 
past And that is the reason - why men of 
practical statesmanship have been ! chary of 
applying direct action to the redress of poli- 
tical wrongs. - ' - , - . 



The East and West in Religion 

BY 

Prof. S. RADHAKRISHNAN, m.a. 


[Prof. Radhaknslman who went to England in connection with the Hibhert lecture in the Manchester 
University delivered the Jowett lecture on the East and West in Religion, at the Mary Ward Settle- 
ment in Loudon, on March 18. Dr. Jacks, Chairman, made a few remarks explaining how he and 
the late Lord Haldane were together responsible for the presence of Prof. Kadhskrisbn&n in this 
country, and how helpful his presence was in interpreting the ideals of his country to the West. Prof. 
Radhakrishnsn said that he was honoured in being asked to give the Jowett lecture this year, and how 
grateful he always wa3 for any opportunity of helping East and West to understand each other better.] 


M Y subject is the East and the West in 
Religion. The subject is a vast one, and 
I am not so foolish as to think it can be treated in 
a single lecture with any approach to adequacy. I 
am not going to deal with the temperamental 
characteristics of East and West in matters of 



culture and spirit 5 it Is too big a problem. The 
most important point to remember is that East and 
West have met, and they can never more part at 
heart, for under modern conditions it is a difficult, 
— almost impossible matter, for them to live apart. 
Contracts in the past were occasional and brief, 
now they Lave become permanent and they will 
33 


become more close and frequent in the future, for 
both have found they cannot afford to part In 
matters of spiritual discovery, there is indeed, no 
such distinction as East and West Every nation 
has its own contributions to make in regard to 
matters spiritual, the distinctions between them 
are only relative distinctions and their special 
dogmas are only occasioned by the exigencies of 
time and exposition. There are no qualities 
exclusive to the East or the West if there is any 
distinction it is in the matter of emphasis and not 
in the matter of any exclusive monopoly of ideas. 

THE EAST : SEAT OF ALL RELIGIONS 
It is important to remember that almost all the 
existing religions are eastern in origin. Some 
arose in the East and spread to the West, some 
have remained distinctively eastern. Some eastern 
religions transplanted into the West bate acquired 
particular aspects and forms when so transplanted, 
but the origin of all the great religions fs to be 
traced to the East. Some are more Eastern in 
origin and "development, others are Eastern in 
origin and Western in development. Sach a 
distinction it is possible to make, bnt with 're- 
ligions such' as Hinduism and Buddhism which 
arose and developed on Eastern soil, such influence 
as the West has had upon • them has been 
insignificant and incidental only. 

Judaism, on the other hand, received ranch 
Western influence in the days of tha Alexandrian 
school, where it met with Greek influence from 
the West and Hindu from the East. Islam grew” 
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out of Judaism. CbtitGuilj is characteristically 
Western in its development, whilst Hinduism and 
Buddhism are eastern both in origin and growth. 
The distinction between the pure end simple 
teaching of Jeans and the development of the 
form the Christian religion assumed Sa n strik- 
ing example of the influence of the West upon 
Eastern religion. 

WEST AND EAST: DIFFERENCES tN OUTLOOK 
Tho West is more scientific in its outlook on 
life, more outward-minded, more pragmatic, more 
concerned with the outward environment; the 
East on the other hand is more brooding, tnore 
inward, more or leas revelling in mysticism. The 
one givea ua the practical and the intellectual ; 
the other the theoretical and intuitional. In the 
past the Weat looked to the East for light ; now 
the East is dazzled by the more material glitter of 
the West. Dr. Bridges has well expressed this in 
his recent "Testament of Beauty,” when he saya : 

, Our fathers travelled eastward to revel in 
wonders 

Where pyramid, pagoda and pieturcsqne attire 
Glow in the fading sunset of antiquity ; 

And now will the orientals make hither in 
return. 

Outlandish pilgrimage; their wiseacres have 
seen 

The electric light in the west, and come to 
worship ; 

Tasting romance in onr nnsightly ndVelties 
And scientific tricks ; for all things in their day 
May have opinion of glory : Glory is opinion, 
' Tlie T&in doxology wherewith man would praise 
God. 

The characteristic development of thought in 
the West has been to place more emphasis on 
Tesson and rationality. Modern thinkers want to 
reduce everything to mathematical formulae. But 
there h something transcending rationality, -Bome- 
hmg akin tq insight or penetrating vision, aome- 


tlring which elude* logical analysis ; and this you 
cannot express in linguistic proposition*. ’ 
SPIRITUAL SENSE TRANSCENDS DOOM A 
Man is more than a bundle of mind and reason, 
he ha* some spiritual sense which transcends the 
distinctions aod limitations of the intellect ' and 
those who recognise this place the right value on 
dogmas, recognizing them as pictures not proofs, 
as symbols which point to tho divine, bnt which 
do not exhaust its nature. That attitude of mind 
follows immediately from tho recognition that 
intellectual formulas are subordinate {o the ex- 
perience of reality. Those who insist npon the 
supremacy of the intellectual form mistake raeta-. 
phor for dogma or doctrine. They forget the cir- 
cumscribed character of the dogma and come to 
think that dogma is reality, and that leads to a 
belief that if they ignore it, they will lose their 
grip upon the real itself. 

Another point comes ont in Western systems of 
thought : it was very prominent in both the Greek 
and the Roman concepts of religion. Religion 
was with them first and foremost a means of 
political efficiency, a means of promoting the 
idea or citizenship. The priest was a state 
official and religion was not so ranch a qnes 
tion of the relation of man to God as a ques- 
tion of the relation between man and. tho State. 
Any religions ideas were tolerated as long as they 
did not interfere with political efficiency. Extra- 
vagance of any kind especially extiavagaree 
tending towards asceticism as the golden mean, 
was discouraged; decorum, decency and propriety 
came before piety. Even to-day in the West this 
idea is still strongly upheld ; if a Bishop is told 
he is no Christian, his meekness will not bo much 
affected, hut if he is told he is no gentleman, he 
will probably loso his meekness entirely. 

TRUE RELIGION, TITE EXPERIENCE OF 
INNER LIFE ‘ ' 

So long as we ' are thus outward-minded, we 
cfinnqt get down into the depths of our own 
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beings, and we are Dot truly religions. 
The -truly religious man can stand above 
tbeso external things, can look down upon 
them from his higher plane of life and sense the 
freedom of the life unfettered by external and 
personal things. That is why criminals sometimes 
are nearer to salvation than is the ordinary cau- 
tiously correct man. They show that they can 
rise abort* convention and lire a life from the 
very depths of themselves. 

Those who emphasise the spiritual life believe 
that dogmas are subordinate to religion, that reli- 
gion is not conventionality but the real experience 
of the inner life. If you believe this, whatever 
form of religion you ntay practise will follow these 
lines aud you will ignore dogma and concentrate 
on spiritual values. 

IMPORTANCE OF “ INNER LIFE ’’ IN INDIVIDUAL 

The religion of Jesus was a purely Eastern 
cult, its attitude was an inner one : it was subject- 
ive, experimental. It speaks in metaphors and 
images, not ideas and propositions. Jesus reveals 
the God-lived life through bis own life and 
example, and he tells us how the person who 
lives in God in his daily life will uphold that 
attitude of universality. This inner life of the 
soul is the real life : nothing matters but that : 
what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own sold? lie says to us. The 
supremacy of the spiritual life is the key-note of 
the religion of Jesus and it is the key-note of the 
Eastern view also. All this world is dross as 
compared to the soul, and it is the duty of every 
man to find his own soul, to tread the path of 
•piritnal experience which will bring him to that 
goal, the discovery of the nature of his own sonl. 

Mr. Hatch, in his interesting work on the 
* Influence of Greek Ideas on Christianity ','haa 
shown how Greek speculation influenced primitive 
Christianity, and how the simple life, ** taught 
b^ Jesus, was taken hold of by the subtle Greek 
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mind and developed into official theological 
Christianity; with its antipathy against other 
systems which did not formulate their creeds in 
precisely the same formulas. 

The emphasis laid on dogma gives the church 
temporal power, and it becomes an efficient 
instrument for the control of the political com- 
munity. In the Bible, the wisdom of the world is 
counted as foolishness with God, but in these 
times, dogmatic theology is the straight pathway 
to heaven. 

The dualism between spirit and matter was the 
great problem for the Greeks. On the one side 
lay the world of God or coumenon, on the other, 
the world of the sense or the phenomenal; how to 
bridge this gulf was the great problem. Jesus, 
the Incarnation of the Divine, was the living 
solution. 

Even in these modern times, this spirit still 
prevails in the churches, religion for them is 
concerned moro with formulated doctrines and 
dogmas than with the spiritual truths of which 
they are limited expressions. 

NEED FOR RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 

The Bishop of London said a short time ago 
something to the effect that 1 have been round the 
world and haro found in other religions no csndle 
of truth to light them on their way." 

This is an example of the intolerant attitude 
which believes that God bas revealed himself to 
one particular people, and has left tbo others in 
spiritual darkness. 

Hegel represented Christianity as the ultimate 
and absolute religion, and there are atill many 
people who believe this. If this were not so 
widely accepted, it would not be possible to have 
any atrong and efficient missionary enterprise. 
One must hold the superiority of one’* own religion 
before one can go about telling other people tfce^ 
are not In the li^hL 
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TIIE " absolute” the limitless and the 

INDEFINABLE 

We must realize tliat all creeds and dogmas are 
but limited expressions of form. There is no 
finality in religious experience. The Absolute is 
something beyond all limit, all finality, always to 
be still sought. Every religion is an expression 
of some pursuit of God, some living example of 
that ceaseless search. The time, environment and 
psychical environment determine the parable, the 
symbol, the inetailior In which arc clothed the 
conceptions of tho divine truths. 

The time lias come for us to go behind these 
formulated doctrines and to seek the Truths of 
which they are feeble expressions. East and West 
mast join in that search. If the East and the 
West are to come together and to understand 
oach other, it must bo through a recognition of 
this fact. It cannot be achieved on the assump- 
tion of the superiority of one religion over another. 
Both tho religions of the East and of tho West 
represent the historical development of the search 
for Truth, the evolution of the religious experi- 
ence. Tho tendency to-day is to assert that 
religions are hindrances to the expression of tho 
religious consciousness, and that they might well 
he abolished altogether. This tendency has been 
interpreted as anti-religious and godless, but the 
idea behind it must bo understood ; so long as 
man Is trying to discover ideals of true beauty 
and goodness, it is not possible to bring about a 
basis of true religion, or to condemn tbe world as 
irreligious and godless. 

A PLEA FOR MUTUAL GOODWILL 
Combating or destroying tbe ideals of another 
will not achieve this object. Mutual ill-will, 
bickering, misunderstanding and suspicion must be 
abolished : tho culture of the East and the culture 
of the West must he retained and • each must 
respeet the other and learn from it. The ideals 
° f m,ut he respected. Ton wilt find, for. 
samp c, that million* bare been inspired to 


graver, purer and nobler living, by the influence 
the Buddha has exerted on human lives, and yet 
there are men who are eagerly and anxiously 
working to destroy the memory of that immortal 
life, and who are under the mistaken impression 
that thereby they are working for the good of the 
world. And now the S iviet people in Russia are 
adding Christianity to the list of religions to be 
destroyed. I am not justifying thoir attitude, but 
why so much agitation against it? , 

There are people who are trying to bring the 
world uuder one Buddha, to bring tbe world under 
one Christ. The truth-seeker protests against tills; 
no one aspect of Truth can satisfy every typo of 
mind and suit every environment. 

He who is not able to enter into communion 
with the mind of another man is not a truly reli- 
gious man. True religion consists in lave, not in 
spiritual megalomania. Recognising every in- 
dividnal as a spark of the Divine, it is the duty of 
every truo maa to assist tho individual to . fulfil 
himself anti not to reduce the world to a spiritual 
monotony. Those who stand for true religion 
stand for universality of spirit, for atrenuousness of 
the search, for freedom in the approach to God. 
As far as there is any possibility of universal 
religion being achieved, it will havo to take it* 
stand on (he basis of these fundamental principle*- 

THE BH AGAV AD-GITA 

WITII TIIE TEXT IN DEVANAGARI AND AN ENG- 
LISH TRANSLATION BY DR. ANNIE BESANT. 
{Cl MONO Uie priceless teachings that may be found 
tyS In the great Hindu Epic of the Mahatharata, there 
Is none 10 rare and precious as this— -The Bhagavad-Gt 14 - 
Innumerable translations of this great classic have appear* 
ed since tho days of Warren Hastings, but Dr. Besant* 
Tendering Is designed to preserve the splrtlol the original! 
especially Its deeply devotional tone, while at the S* 10 * 
time it gUes an accurate translation of the Lord's Song- 
EIOHTn EDITION 
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Price of a single copy by V. P. P. Is ^ (Seven) **• . 

Two copies. IS a*. Three copies. No. 2-2. a. 
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Jay A and Jay anti. By Nanalal Dalpatram 'Hie Vision of Kwannon Saha. By B. L. 

Kayi, translated by U. K. Oza. Heath Ganton, Broughton, M.A., (Oxon), Luzac, London. 
■ Ltd., London. Ra. 3. Kwannon Sara a ; Sanskrit, Avalokiteswara — is 

Nanalal is the foremost poet of Gnjerat and the Bodhisat of infinite compassion. In tho prc- 

thifl poem was written by him in 1914 in the face, the author tells us, that a bhikku named P'u 

Gujerati language. Mr. U. K. Oza by his trans- Ming composed the popular history of Kwauyin. 

lating into English has given the poet a wider The radiant rision of Kwaoyin and the drama of 

publicity which his genius greatly deserres. We her life, P‘u Ming beheld by the gift of a deva. 

have not the material to compare the translation Similarly we owe our good fortune to behold this 

with the original, but we must say that the Iran- 'vision to Mr. Broughton. ‘Her face of a perfect 
elation' completely satisfies us. Mr. Oza observes oval was fairer than ivory, her hair like tho dark 

that Nanalal is more of a teacher than a poet and clouds of night for beauty was crowned by a tiara 

in sayiDg that ho does not mean that the poetical of golden stars. Stainless purity, infinite pity, 

qualities of his works are not of a high order. the pain of all the sorrows in all the worlds were 

The theme of this poem, is the question that mirrored in the starry depths of her eyes." 

has often been asked ' whether love is not pdssi- Kwaoyin was Miao Shan in her former life and 
ble without physical contact,’ Jaya evinces a was the daughter of Miao Chaung, emperor of 

love for Jayanta, the victorious son of the prime Chins. The emperor was known for hi* prowess, 

minister to her father. Bat the father has other cruelty and utter disregard of human lives, 
views on the matter; he has intended a diplo- Between the daughter and the emperor there 

matte marriage for his daughter which will add to could be no understanding. Matters camo to a 

the prestige of his dynasty. Jaya is banished crisis and the emperor ordered his daughter to be 

and Jayanti leaves the palace and goes in search strangled. But she was of celestial origin, and 

after him. Many are the pitfalls that come in the lives. By the sacrifice of her limbs she rescues 

way of the young maiden, but she escapes from the father from death-bed and disease. ’He 

each with her time unstained. Jayanti meets becomes a firm convert to the creed of compaision. 

Jayaui the end, but their love Is spiritual in quality. Bot the - greatest - sacrifice «f Kwajjiyin is to 

. reft.. tbepw™ of Nirru,. ul In ilr.i, mb, 

' 1 ‘ Wherever tbe soul, the body has to be * ‘remain by the River of 31me' and help the suffer* 

OmcVsea^frfthe world." ' ' icg throughout the universe. 
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Oblomov, By Ivan Goncharov. Pub. by George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. Price. 10/6 net. 

• 11 any fiction can claim to reflect the life of a 
'people, “Oblomov” can do it in a remarkable 
measure. It delineates a type of the decadent 
aristocracy o( the middle of the nineteenth 
eentury which ages of wealth and opulence had 
redneed into an indolent, weak and lazy class. 
OBLOMOV belongs to such a group. Though 
high and noble character was his right by birth, 
lack of will power, apathy towards life and all 
its concerns and a feebleness in acts as well as 
thoughts marred all that was good in him. Tho 
slow stages by which such natures descend to 
their fateful end, and lead a life more alike to 
death than life, ia admirably told. The fire of 
ambition does not enter the portals of their mind. 
The needs of every day life find them unequal, 
not even the sacred fire of passionate love could 
infuse a speck into their lives. Indecision, sur- 
render and resignation even of the inalienable 
prizes of life marks tbe key-note of their character. 
Ivan Goncharov, with a remarkable ability, places 
such a type on bis anvil, turns it over on all sides, 
explores every phase and reveals all tbe doubts, 
and submission that inhabit there. In sharp and 
striking contrast however emerges the picture of 
the German Btolz, an ardent and faithful friend 
of OBLOMOV — one to whom life had a meaning 
and a mission and who found in what lay about 
him a task worth doing and a duty to which he 
was called. His good will was a treasure from 
which all honest souls had their fill. He renders 
all help to Oblomov by managing his ruined 
Estate, and attempts to bring light, hope, and 
activity into the dull monotony of his life. But 
the forces of darkness were too strong even 
for him. 

. The passionate Olgs who starts by stirring up 
Oblomov and who by^her passionate love is able 
to tome extent to turn , his . path was soon to 
learn with hitter disappointment that OULOMov 


was unworthy of her and that she learns from 
Oblomov himself, whose noble nature forces 
him to make the revelation of his inadequacy and 
point to a man greater than ho in whom her love 
should be centred. And that prophetic he was 
Stolz, who finally marries her. The figure of 
Zahar, not so high as Caleb Balderstone, but 
nevertheless approaebiog it, is a comic relief to 
tbe pathetic tale. 

The novel has already become a classic in 
Russian and well deserves tbe high place among 
the first-rate fictions of the world. 

Political Philosophy of Rabindranath.— 
By Bochin Sen, M.A., D.L., with a foreword by 
Pramatha Chaudhnri, SI.A. Published by Asher 
& Co., 36, Simla Street, Calcutta. Price R»- 9-8 
available of G. A. Natesan & Co. 

Numerous enthusiastic readers who have suffi- 
ciently acquainted themselves with Tagore’s books 
dealing with diverse aspects of philosophic outlook 
will not be unwary of tbe publication of a book 
styled the “ Political Philotopby of Rabindra- 
nath". Mr. Sochin Sen, the author of this 
beautiful brochure, has spared no pains in bring- 
ing before us and presenting to us in such a 
candid and appealing manner the scattered views 
relating to tho political philosophy of Rabindra- 
nath, as to aneBt the minds of all who are 
Politically-minded. At a time when every ques- 
tion affecting India's aspirations is not entirely 
devoid of, bnt possesses, a tinge of politics about 
it, it is quite opportune that this book is brought 
out., which. ‘IkhJa. wiJh. of. Oi/wn, ■yinatioW 

which Beem to retard and vitally affect the 
rapid growth of India, also suggesting here and 
there certain solutions as correctives to those 
evils. We whole-heartedly commend this book 
to the public and warmly appreciate the labours of 
the author in bringing out this book wben India is 
to be disillusioned of certain thin veil* which seem 
to blind her gopl. 
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Baladitya. By A. S. P.' Ayyar, M.A., (Oxon), 

I.C.S. Taraporevala", Bombay, 1930. Rs. 4. 

It is ,a far ciy from droll stories to serious 
historical romance, bnt Mr. Ayyar Las succeeded 
in producing a first class historical romance. In 
trenching upon the history of our country for his 
materials, Mr. Ayyar has to bo accounted for as 
a pioneer, for with few exceptions, Indian writers 
hare left unexplored that vast field. After read- 
ing this book, we even doubt if historical romance 
is not the natural home of Mr. Ayyar’s genius. 

• The story is laid during the decadent ilnpU 
period. The linns have established themselves 
on the throne of the Guptas. The golden age of 
the Guptas has given place to a reign of terrror. 
To Baladitya, a descendant of Samudragupta, the 
sorry plight of his countrymen and the rision of 
the former greatness of his dynasty, were like 
spurs on his side urging him to reconquer the 
country. But his sole source of optimism is his 
trusted friend Yasodharman, and these two set 
about planning a campaign against the linns. 
Meantime Baladitya meets Saraswati and after a 
delightful period of romance they marry. ' Yaso- 
dharman Unaware of this union, sought the hand 
of Princess Charumsthi at the Swayamvara on 
behalf of Baladitya. Some one announces his 
marriage with Swraswati. “ Why can’t you 
plead on your behalf now that Baladitya is already 
wedded, asked the companion of Chsrumattii. 
Yasodharman dispraises himself, but the garland 
has been placed on his neck by Charumathi. 
With the help of other Kings, the reign of the 
Huns is put an end to. But the credit in the 
final battle belongs to Yasodharman. A rift had 
sprung in the friendship of Baladitya and Yaso- 
dharman. The former King’s death under tragic 
circumstances however helps to restore the friend- 
ship at least In the memory of Yasodharman. 

Mr. Ayyar is a reformer and tiiat has made him 
stress his ' purpose somewhat. We however 
venture to say that the reforms that he has in 


mind need no conscious justification in our history. 
Didacticism has properly no place in an historical 
romance. But we have nothing but high praise 
and admiration for Mr. Ayyar’s art. We await 
with much eagerness more of this type from his 
pen. 

The Sale. By Joan Conquest. T. Werner 
Lanrie, Ld., 1930. 7/C. 

The seeker after the curious and exotic id 
literature will derive ample gratification from a 
reading of this book. There are typhoons, twins 
and rubber trees. The descriptions of the typhoons 
are grim and vivid; the emotional appeal of twin 
psychology is very powerful and the writer’s 
justification of unconventional episode is both 
eloquent and pathetic. 

How TnEosopnr came to Me. By C. W. 

Leadbeater. T. P. H., Adyar, Madras, 1930. 

Readers of this book will easily recognise the 
clear, simple and yet forceful style of the author. 
From cover to cover, interest is steadily main- 
tained. Mr. Leadbeater was at first a clergyman 
who took some interest in spiritualism. He 
was introduced to Theosophy by Mr. A. P. 
Sinnett’s great book “The Occult World and 
later he carne under the direct influence of 
Madame Ulavatsky. The pen pictures of the 
Founder of the Theosophical Society that are 
given in the book are some of the most vivid and 
intimate ever written. Leaving London, he came 
to Ceylon where he became a Buddhist and thence 
to Adyar. Experiences in Egypt on the way to 
India and subsequently in Burma are pictured with 
great descriptive power. Incidentally the wonder- 
ful personality of Madame Blavataky is brought 
out through a number of illustrative incident*. 
And the book closes with the attainment by Mr. 
Leadbeater of some initial superpbysical powers 
pointing out the way to his further spiritual 
development. ■ 
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The Next Rung. By K. S. Venkstaramani. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. Price l!e. 1-6. 

Time was when some of Indian reformer* 
admired everything in the Western civilisation, 
and wanted onr country to march on the 
path of 'Western civilisation. The pendalnm has 
now swung back to the Other side, and there arc 
not wanting Indiana who feel that Western 
civilisation is an evil which should ho shunned, 
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C a Etna’s Year Rook, 1630. By "CheW - 
The I/ondoa Publishing Co,, London. 

FnnKttu. Finance in India. By K. T. Shah,, 
1). 11. Taraporerala Sons &. Co., Bombay. 

Venus on Wheels. By Maurice Dekohra, 
T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., London. 


if possible, by India. Mr. K. S. Venkataramani 
belongs to this school of thought and in the 
book under review describes in a delightfully 
pleasing language the present stage of cultnre and 
civilisation and in the ladder or progress 
evaluates the present rung of development with 
reference to the next rung. 

A Gumpsf. op Assam (Psst and Present). By 
ITpendra Nath Barooah. To be had of the 
author at Jorliat. Price Re. 1-10. 

This book is an attempt to trace the history of 
Assam in brief outline from the establishment of 
Ahom rule down to the British annexation of 
Assam in 1826, and in greater detail, during tho 
period of the mutiny when Maniram I)ewan was 
executed on a charge of treason and disloyalty, 
believed in by tbe British officials and historians 
like Sir Edward Gait. Maniram was supposed to 
have incited the Saring Raja, a scion of the Ahom 
royal family to Tevolt. The province has been 
enjoying peace except for occasional expeditions 
against bill-tribes. The author gives a brief 
account of tbe Atom system of administration 
and of tbe improvements effected under British 
rule. . He devotes onB chapter to the considera- 
tion of the effects of opium-eating among' the 
people and another to an account of the tea-in- 
dustry .built on tbe life-blood of tbe eoolie- 


raOVIXCIAT. Finance. By Pramathanitha Bauer- 
jea, >t A., D.SO., Macmillan A Co., Calcutta. 

The Eurasian Problem. By Kenneth 
E. Wallace, Thacker Spink A Co., Calcutta- * 

A History op Indian Taxation. ByPramaiha 
Nath llanerjea, Macmillan A Co , Ltd., Calcutta. 
Report op the Railway Board on Isdlan 
Rah.WAYR FOR 1628-29. V«L II. Govern- 
ment of India Book Depot, Calcutta, 

Veiled Mysteries op India. By Mrs. .Walter 
Tibbits, Evelcigh, Nash and Grayson, London. 

The Splendour that was ’Ind. Dy Tnt. 

K. T. Shah, H.A., u.sC., 1>. B- TarAporevala 
Sons &. Co., Bombay. 

Our Village. By North Richards. The Orient 
Publishing Co., Lahore. 

Mohammed Tuohlaq. By R- s - C.upta, n.A., 
I.L.B., J. W. Arrowswilh, Ltd., Bristol. 

British policy towards Indian States. By 
K. M. Panihkar, S. K. Labiri & Co., Calcutta, 
now Theosophy Came to mil By the Ht. Rev. 

C. W. Leadbeater, T. P. II., Adyar, Madras. 
Mysticism in Bhaoavad-gita. By Mahendra- 
natli Sircar, Longmans Green & Co., Madras. ^ 
The United States op the World. By 
Oscar Newfang, G. I*. Putnam's Sons, London. 


labourers. Also he takes care to point out the 
many things that exist in common between the 
Bengalis and the Assamese and the chief religions 
sects among them, Vaishnava and SaktaAoti 
tmnjiea to a largo extent with pre-Aryan beliefs 


Humorous Stories, lly Barry Pain, T. Werner 
Laurie, Ltd., London. 

The Indian Cotton Textile Industries. By 
M. P. Gandhi, Book Company, Calcutta, . 




INDIA AND WORLD PEACE 
Under the heading, " India — Symbol of Eastern 
Aspiration ”, 'Mr. C. I*. Andrews contributes an 
article to the March Number of WOULD To- 
morrow. If war is wholly to bo renounced as an 
instrument of national policy, says Mr. Andrews, 
then the suppression of weaker races by force of 
arms must be given up with it. This is true of 
India’s case. Mr. Andrews pleads for a World 
Commission to Inquire into race relations in the 
various parts of the world. The controversy be- 
tween Great Britain and India can hardly be 
settled by isolated action because it Is part of a 
much greater conflictof ideals dividing the East 
and the West. Jnst as naval disarmament cannot 
be undertaken by any one power alone in isoU- 
• tion, so what I may venture to call “racial dis- 
armament ” requires a world conference, or at 
least a world commission. For the racial adjust- 
ment needed throughout the world cannot be 
effected by the efforts of one Western power 
alone, however important. In the interests of 
woild peace, the League of Nations must not for 
its own sake allow this whole' issue to run its 
course, unnoticed and neglected, ' any longer. If 
it does, it will certainly be regarded by tbe East 
as a mere tool in the hands of the stronger 
Western powers. . . . Merely to let each 
Western nation go on doing just what it likes in a 
special corner of .its own, which is called its 
“ colonial empire,” is really to go back once more 
to the old selfish view of absolute national 
sovereignty. It also keeps alive the fallacy that 
one country can be tbe “ possession ” of another. 
All that is meant by the World Court, the League 
. of Nations, and the Kellogg Pact, is stultified by 
such an attitude of mind. Historically, it belongs 
to our pre-war mentality. 

. 34 


INDIA’S RESOURCES 
“ Modernity has to be paid for and if India wants 
to take her place amongst the nations of the world, 
the leaders of our Social life, both Hindus and 
Mussulmans, must be prepared not to allow a 
policy of drift and demoralisation to continue, but 
to eYmiaate a)) ivastefu} aoti parasitic overgrowths 
and to train the public to discriminate the manner 
in which what they have earned, they will spend”, 
writes Mr. Mann Subedar in the April Number of 
the MODERN Review. Mr. Subedar has appropria- 
tely given a title to his article as “ waste not, 
want not”, and says that it is trite to say that 
India is a poor country. The great waste in 
India is not merely in money as Mahalma Gandhi 
has characterised it in his recent letter to the 
Viceroy but in the unit of time and labour. Mr. 
Subedar writes: — 

There is a larger number of men who are not 
fully empoyed throughout the year, and there is a 
atill laTge number of dependents, who have 
nothing useful to do all the time. This waste lias 
gone on to such an extent that a man thinks 
nothing of having been an ay from regular work 
for a long period. In fact other people are jealous 
of him, if he has managed to stay out of work for 
a long stretch and has managed to exist in a rea- 
sonable standard. The unemployed in India are 
after all, a burden on the community, and it would 
be better if the burden were assumed directly so as to 
enable the leaders of the community to know what 
; 9 going On, instead of the burden being imposed 
without any appreciation of the problem by any- 
body and without any effort at the remedy for the 
situation. 
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THE INDIAN PROBLEM 

"Writing in the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND " 
AFTER, Lord Lytton deplores the recent Parlia- 
mentary debates on India. The debates, he says, 
have done nothing but harm. The fact is, some 
of those who pretend to know India are merely 
repeating in the House all the questionable news 
that interested tn&licions reporters are cabling to 
the British press. They are seldom inspired by 
real knowledge or sympathy with the Indian 
stand-point. 

“ To understand the action of different groups 
in India, it is necessary to remember certain fea- 
tures which are at times characteristic of the 
Indian problem. In the first place, it is import- 
ant to bear in mind that the aspiration to 
seo established an Indian State, politically free, 
governed from within Itself, independent of outside 
control, controlling ita own administrative machine, 
responsible for its own defence, and able to speak 
for itself among the other States of the world, is 
not merely the claim of a small group of Congress 
extremists, but is common to all sections of Indian 
opinion — Swarajists, Liberals, Hindus and Mos- 
lems alike. The ideal, therefore, which has been 
proclaimed by the Indian National Congress for 
about fifty years, however unrepresentative that 
body may be shown to be, has evoked a certain 
measure of sympathy in the minds of all educated 
Indians, even when their proposals or their 
methods have been condemned." 

Now a representative system implies the con- 
fidence of the larger body in the individuals 
■elected “ and the willingness of the selected few 
to exercise responsibility and act according to 
their own judgment in the interests of those by 
whom they have been selected.” These neces- 
sary conditions, says Lord Lytton, are' rarely 
satisfied In India. For the welding of India’s 
u>vme element. Into * single political State, a 


spirit of conciliation is required and a rea dines 
to co-operate for a common good. This spirit is 
at present conspicuous by its absence in India. 
Co-operation is what tho Indian finds it hardest 
to concede. Therefore, he has made a political 
virtue out of a temperamental necessity, and non. 
ro-operation is now proclaimed as the test 
true patriotism. The Swarajist politician professes 
that it is only with a “ satanic ” Government that 
lie will not co-operate. In practice, it is not SO. 
He finds it jnst as difficult to co-operate with his 
own countrymen. Every Indian claims to speak 
in the name of India, but there are few subjects 
on which other Indians will accept his authority. 
In the Legislative Council, Ministers are selected 
from the majority, and find, after their appoint- 
ment, that their followers expect to give instrue» 
tioos, not to receive them. Tho representative in 
India is, in fact, never more than a delegate. 

If India, continues Lord Lytton, were prepared 
to accept the good offices of a mediator between 
her conflicting interests, Mr. Gandhi could have 
rendered immense services to Ids country in that 
capacity. 

“ As a social reformer, he is a genuine idealist.* 
As a politician, he is impotent, being easily duped 
by astute party managers. His dislike of violence 
is sincere, but he is readily persuaded that con- 
ciliation or compromise will drive the uncom- 
promising elements into violent action as' a coun- 
sel of despair, and that the best way, to prevent 
violence is for him to champion the most extreme 
demands." 

Lord Lytton concludes that the realisation of 
India’s national ideal wonld also be tbe triumph 
of British statesmanship, “ but if practical difficul- 
ties, which are enormous, are to be overcome. 
Indians will have "to show greater confidence in 
each other and realise that a nation cannot b® 
created oat of criticism alone.” ' , 
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THE TASK OF THE PUBLISHER’S READER 

Frank Swinnerton has an interesting article in 
the March FORTNIGHTLY on “ the Task of the 
Publisher's Reader”, He pays a well-deserved 
tribute to that unknown person, “ the reader”, 
whose qualifications for success in the line are 
portrayed at some length. Now, a lore of books 
is by no means a sufficient preparation for the 
11 reader’s " task. The really good professional 
“reader” is a rare type, His task is rery different 
from that of the reviewer and much less simple. 
The reviewer has his likes and dislikes which 
account for the vagaries of printed criticism. 

But the publisher's reader must have no 
■vagaries. His prejudices must aii be sunk when 
ho takes up a manuscript. A dislike of the author 
roust not influence him. Neither may ho allow 
himself the satisfaction of refusing a book which 
attacks his idols. He must not have idols, in fact. 
He must combine enthusiasm with calm ; caution 
with boldness. He mast be patient, wary, shrewd; 
he must know something upon every subject; he 
must be acquainted with all literatures, and, pre- 
ferably, with several languages. He must under- 
stand the book trade, must have a very easy fami- 
liarity with the work of all living authors, so that 
he knows how they are “ranked " by critics and how 
.they are “rated r by the libraries. He must him- 
self be a critic able to appreciate both the unfami- 
liar and the conventional. And he must never 
make a mistake. 

, He is expected to mark down a best-seller at 
sight, and to distinguish between work that is 
immature through excess of genius and work that 
is crude through congenital incapacity. He is to 
be a hack and ah explorer, the brains of a pub- 
lishing business and the anonymous and frequent- 
ly ill-paid semut of his employers. At all times, 

Jo all circumstances, he should -have his stethos- 
cope pressed close to the heart of .the public, so 
M to know when that heart jumps a beat.. If it 


jumps a beat, or if the beat quickens or slackens, 
a change in literary fashion is imminent, and the 
professional reader must be ready to anticipate 
any change of fashion, and ready to discount 
mere fluctuations of pulse.” 

The reader must have the power to submit a 
clear and accurate precis of the book be haB just 
read and the skill to make his verdict upon the 
book convincing to the publisher, nc does not 
decide but suggests the decision. And that deci- 
sion is based on the reader's conclusions. The 
fortune of the publisher is always made by the 
correct judgment of the reader. What is wanted 
iu him is not merely literary ability of a kind to 
understand good litaratme'. “He must be tbe 
natural man, the critic and the commercial gentle- 
man, one by one and all together.” 

The publishers’ reader must have, above all, a 
flair for the right thing, and his judgment must be 
sure. How does he do it. 

“ I say, by his unique variety of genius. He has 
had, as a rule, a lengthy experience of the pub- 
lishing trade. He has observed the sales of books 
published over the whole of the period of bis ex- 
perience. He has read widely, and has been 
alert to tbe form and pressure of tho time. Being 
an extremely shrewd person, he has learned to 
disregard reviews and publishers’ advertisements, 
except in so far as they communicate to his private 
understanding messages which he could never 
transmit to other and amateur observers. Taste, 
experience, and a subtle enjoyment of drudgery for 
the sake of its occasional rewards (purely spiritual 
since lie rarely experiences gratitude), go to form 
(lie publisher’s reader. 

INDIAN INDEPENDENCE. By C. F. Andrews. 
3lr. Andrews, the well-known friend of India, is 
discussing "this subject in his book “ The Indian 
problem." Re, t. Given at half price or 8 As, TO 
Subscribres of the Indian Review. G. A. NatksaN 

& Co. Publishers, Madras^ 
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INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO RELIGION 
Under the above captioa, Mr. S. G. Pandit, 
Attorney, Los Angelos, U.S.A., contributes a 
thoughtful article to the latest number of WORLD 
UNITY. The writer says that Hinduism is the 
only religion that has been never, in all its history, 
spilled one drop of human blood with the fancied 
object of extending God's Kingdom or saving 
other people's souls. Nor, Hinduism includes in its 
technic for spiritual growth the rational of idola- 
try, polytheism, monotheism, atheism, agnos- 
ticism and numerous variants and each of these is 
regarded as a method suited to somo particular 
stags of spiritual stature for its farther growth and 
development, without at the same time entertain- 
ing any bad idea of the different method adopted 
by the neighbour * * * The Hindu regards 

the different religions of the world, or the various 
aspects of his own religion, as different roads all 
leading to God from different stages or directions, 
corresponding to the varieties of spiritual growth. 
He regards each religion as most valuable for the 
individual adapted to it by birtli, environment, 
education, etc. Hence, he considers any effort to- 
wards converting a man to another religion as 
futile and even mischievous. The only conversion 
he believes in is of onesolt and of no one else, and 
it has to come from within and is a continuing 
process. 


" Religion, to the Hindu mind, is not essentially 
a matter oi the dead bones of formulated beliefs, 
but it is pre-eminently a living and dynamic pro- 
cess of fundamental growth leading to ever greater 
heights of sclf-unfoldmcnt and mellowness of 
spirit. The religious or spiritual status or a man 
is determinable not by the labels placed on him 
by himself or by others — such as Hindn, Bnddhist, 
Christian, Muhammadan, atheist, agnostic ete, — 
nor by the burden of self-imposed religiosity under 
which he- may be bowed to his misplaced satisfac- 
tion.' ^ It is to be determined rather by the natural 
simplicity of hia living and by the measure in 
which there shines out through him, without the 
least affectation or self-consciousness, the free 
radiance of the Deity who *• maketh His tun to 
meon the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on 
to* Juxt sad the unjust.’” 


THE INDIAN REFORMS 
Sir Mark Hnnter contributes an article headed, 

‘ The alternatives for India ’ to the ENGLISH 

Review. 

Sir Mark Hunter says that with the Reforms 
of 1919 the whole outlook is changed. The re- 
forms rest on the. assumption that, politically con- 
sidered, what suits Gieat Britain suits, or will 
now suit, India rs well ; sod ns for the services, 
their position, the wholes environment lu which 
they work, has been in part and will be alto- 
gather, transformed — as a first step towards 
ultimate extinction. Sir Mark continues — 

“There is nothing to deter and everything to 
recommend the increasing association of the best 
type of Indians in the government of the depend- 
rncy. There are many loyal Indiana capable 
of wielding influence in the Council Chamber and 
of worthily filling high and responsible office. 
They may be found readily enough outside the 
ranks of the politically-minded, though the major- 
fly of these, too, will speedily reconcile them- 
selves to reasserted authority. Political advance- 
ment of this kind, which indeed was steadily pro- 
ceeding before 1917, would bo an honest fulfil- 
ment of the royal promise of 1858, and would bo 
welcomed by all men of goodwill. If, on the 
other hand, tho British people are really satisfied 
that the faith that was in Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford is essentially tho true faith, and in 
consequence insist on the rapid transplanting in 
India of constitutional machinery in slavish imi- 
tation of the machinery with which we in ’ this 
country are familiar ; if, strong in that faith, they 
seek to disturb tho contentment which Qneen 
Victoria looked to as ■ her . “great reward,” it 
would bo well for them to recognize that, as 
Indian conditions are now, 1 and as far ahead as 
the longest-sighted can picture them, good govern- 
ment is compatible with self-government. They 
must choose one or the other, for -they canno* 
have it both ways.” ' ' 
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INDIA’S FORMIDABLE COJIPETITIORS 

The Government of India have decided to 
adopt Imperial Preference as far as cotton piece- 
goods imports are concerned. It is of interest 
therefore, to see how the trade in that line of 
Great Britain stands. 

That will give an idea as to whether Britain is 
really in need of preference or whether the adop- 
tion of it by India simply means her helping 
Lancashire in her campaign of crushing the 
Japanese competition, writes the “Indian Textile 
Journal” in a recent issue. 

The index numbers of business activity prepared 
by the “ London Economist" (for which 1924 
has been taken to be the basic year, and therefore 
the index number of that year is 100), show that 
the consumption of cotton in Great Britain in 1927 
was 113, in 1928 it was 103, and in 1929 it was 
.106., 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN SYSTEMS 

Sir. Oswald G. Villard, the well-known Editor 
of the New York Nation’, contributes a tl.ougl.tful 
article to the Harper’s Magazine in which he 
compares the Parliamentary systems of Great Bri- 
tain and the United States. The result of the 
discussion is obviously to the advantage of the 
British system. “If Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
wore ao American”, could ho havo risen to his 
present eminent position in the counsels of the 
Government ? 

To a remarkable degree, MacDonald’s case 
invites a comparison between American and 
British political institutions, their comparative 
flexibility and the relative opportunity they give 
to the political dissenter, to the holder of un- 
popular views, who is ahead of bis times, to enter 
political life and to take a prominent part iu the 


That is to say, during the last year the consump- 
tion went up in comparison with the previous 
year. On the whole the British export trade in 
1929 was somewhat better 'than the immediately 
preceding years. 

Coming to the figures for actual cotton goods 
exports, we find the position of cotton yarns and 
piccegoods as follows 


Quantity (000's omitted.) 


1924 

1925 
1927 

ms 

1929 

, As for 


Yams 

lbs. 

163,506 ' 

139,532 

200 , 4(55 

169,207 

166,637 


Piecegoods 

4 . 413,959 

4 , 435,618 


3 , 866,500 
3 , 671,687 

piecegoods go, the figures are 
progressively deteriorating, and it is quite clear 
wat Lancashire has been finding it increasingly 
uuncult to sell her goods in foreign markets. The 
Python of yam improved from 1924 to 1927. 

But during the last two years, it has again 
ecome weak. So, on the whole, the -export 
posttioa of cotton ■ goods manufactured in Great 
ntain is distinctly unhappy. And thus the so- 
ailed protectien to the Indian cotton industry 
«>npled ■ with Imperial preference Is equally a 
protection to Lancashire. 


government of his country. 

The advantages arc, it is plain, largely, if not 
wholly, on the side of the British system. Thus 
the intending candidate for Parliament does not 
have to stand in the district in which he lives, as 
is the case usually in this country, where few 
have ever lived in one district and representad 
another. He does not have to go bat in hand to a 
party boss for permission to run. 

A career in the Commons b a fair and open 
contest for reputation and leadership, and no orre 
who fails can blame his failure upon party bonds 
or the rules of the House. It must be hb own 
fault, if he fails, flow different is the situation 
iu America. 

“ An American Ramsay MacDonald with a 
similar war record would never again hare been 
gitea a Democratic or Republican party nomina- 
tion for the ilonse of Representatives. MTioerer 
offends against party regularity either in peace- 
time or war-time is pretty sure to find himself for 
ever without the breastworks. For thb, this domi- 
nation of the parties by their bosses Is UrgUy ref 
ponsible, as it is for the decadence of the quality 
of the Representatives from all sections.” v •» 
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INDUSTRIAL FUTURE OF INDIA 
THE UlNDL’STlIAN Review for 31 arch contains 
#n article on the “Industrial future of India: 
its possibilities and postulates” by Prof. C. V. 
Ilanumantha Uao. 3Ir. Kao is of opinion that the 
problem of industrial development in India cannot 
ho solved easily and in a very short timo as it 
requires intense efforts, immense initiative and 
patriotic co operation, llo sa} s : — 

For protecting Indian industries by the imposi- 
tion of import duties, wo have to seek the assist- 
ance of the state ; for expanding tho Banking 
facilities and encouraging Industrial Banking and 
Indian Banking generally, we look up to tho 
state ; for lending financial and other help to the 
tottering indigenous industries for encouraging 
tho policy of village reorganization and the 
development of village handicrafts, we require 
government initiative ; for providing educational 
facilities and to dispel tho vast mass of Ignorance 
that pervades the people, wo again have to depend 
upon the state and so on. But, if in spite of 
the necessity for all these reforms, the Govern- 
ment do not follow a consistent and comprehen- 
sive line of policy of national advancement, it 
is .but inevitable that progress should either bo 
very slow or that there should be complete 
stagnation all over. The Secretary of Slate for 
India, Mr. 'Weflgwood Benn, spoke sometime 
back of raising the standard of living of the 
people — not for the purpose of securing a market 
for British goods but as a good thing in itself— 

1 and the inducement in them of a spirit of hopeful- 
ness ; but there is little scope for the fulfilment, 
of these hopes, if there is not a full-fledged 
National Government pledged to a national 
programme. 

• Tho economic prosperity of India is bound up 
inseparably, sayB the writer, .with her industrial 
development; and it is the duty of the Government 


INDIAN STATES AND BRITISH INDIA 
31 r. A. llamaiya contributes a thoughtful article 
under tho above title to tho March Number of the 
Empire Review. Whether the political relations 
between British India and the States are capable 
of a satisfactory adjustment or not, tho harmoniza- 
tion of their economic and financial relations, says 
the writer, is vital to the efficient administration 
and prosperity of both, and must he altainod. The 
main heads of revenue in which, according to the 
l’rinces, they aro entitled to claim a share, arc 
customs duties, profits from the railways, posts, 
and telegraphs, salt, currency and coinage, opium 
and Savings Banks. Tho contention of the 
Princes that the States should also have a voice 
in the determination of tiic tariff policies of the 
country has much forco behind it. The writer 
concludes : — 

“ Provision will have to bo made in the future 
Constitution of India for effective representation of 
the States in the Indian Legislature when matters 
of common concern for the whole of India are 
sought to bo dealt witb. The Tariff Board should 
ho made an all-India body" will: provision for 
receiving representations from tbe States. But a 
Chamber or other representative body of the 
Princes or their nomincs cannot, any more than 
the Legislative Assembly in British India, claim 
to be consulted in regard to such changes in tho 
tariff rates as may be introduced by the Finance 
Member . m his annual proposals for taxation. 
These changes will have to be kept strictly confi- 
dential till the moment of the publication of the 
Budget., and it would be futile to taka any qnhlir. 
body Into confidence before tho Finance Bill is 
actually introduced in the Legislature. Whether, 
and to what extent and in what maonor, the States 
should he given representation in the Indian 
Legislature for safe-guarding their interests from 
being prejudicially affected by British » Indian 
legislation raises political issues which may well 
be considered by the expert body suggested bv the 
State* Commits fnr AmW 


i . , — — -- - — J .1 mo vjovernir 

dut-* ®7®5 yt * un S to bring about the latter and „ . ^ 

I 1 ”® 8 ^°, r . ‘k® necessity of States Committee for dealing with The question of 
' * S'tstaitbefos wrerythmg e l£e, ... financial settlement. . . ... , 
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POSITION OF INDIAN STATES 
Professor Be trie dale Keith is apparently not 
very assertive in Lis view that the rights of para- 
mountey resting in the British Government cannot 
be transferred to a b elf-governing British India 
without the agreement of the States. For in the 
February Number of the JOURNAL OP COMPARA- 
TIVE Legislation and International Law, 

while claiming that the doctrine itself is justified, 
he says it “ might be pushed to absurd lengths." 
Farther, be challenges the contention of Sir Leslie 
Scott that treaties alone are the source of the 
transfer of any part of the sovereign powers of the 
States to the British Government. lie says ; 

\VJiy, it is asked, should usage and prerogative 
be permitted to derogate from the express terms 
of compacts such as that between the Nizam and 
the (East India) Company in Jf*00, which 
excludes the Company from any concern with the 
subjects of the ruler? Even if a treaty has been 
in practice disregarded, the weaker party having 
yielded to force majmre, can it not now be relied 
upon and its literal terms demanded t 

'Hie answer to such suggestions appears clear. 
A compact of any sort can be interpreted correctly 
only by reference to the system of law, which 
must be deemed to have been in the mind of the 
contracting parties, tho proper law of the contract. 
Nowit is clear that the treaties of the East, India 
Company were not contracted under the European 
system of international law, which had never been 
extended to Indian Princes inter se, and of which 
they were ignorant. The compacts, therefore, 
must be judged on the basis of the international 
law of contemporary India, and this law was 
‘dominated by the conception of paramount power. 
To the position of paramount power the Company 
attained by its ‘ conquests; and it proceeded to 
exercise vi* a ri* the States with which- it had 
agreements the rights arising from paramount 
power. If this fundamental fact is not accepted, 
then the proceedings of the Company and of the 
Crown In succession to it become unintelligible. It 
was possible to allow the treaties to .stand 
unaltered, in lien of denouncing them with changed 
circumstance.*, limply because it was recognised 
by all parties that tho position of paramount 
. authority carried with it overriding rights. 


THE FUTURE OF INDIA 

Yfe congratulate Sir Albion Banerji on the 
publication of bis excellent Quarterly — INDIAN 
AFFAIRS — in London. The first Number which 
is before us contains a number of weighty contri- 
butions on different topics of Indian interest. 
There are articles on Marriage reform and the 
Economics of Khaddar, Women’s education and 
the Financial system. Sir Albion’s own contri- 
bution is a powerful plea for “ a Re-orientation of 
Indian politics." Rewrites: — 

"The administration of British India, by pursu- 
ing the rigid idea of efficiency and following 
principles and ideas which were applicable more 
than a hundred years ago, has now become in 
many respects unsuited to existing conditions. It 
is only nnder a National Government that the 
administration can be so remodelled as to briDg it 
in line with the present-day needs and the Insistent 
demands of the people for greater political and 
economic expansion. 

“The administrative authority of the conotiy 
which is mainly in the hands of the Indian Civil 
Service, can no longer he retained by that body 
in its present form. 

In these days of specialisation there appears to 
he no place for the Indian civilian of average 
ability, who, through no fanlt of his own, las 
become a mere machine. India most no longer be 
denied the fullest discretion to reernit her own 
public tenants fiwn tw-Uam people, irrespect- 
ive of community, caste or creed, and ht that 
matter from any part of the Empire after exhaust- 
ing the resources of India itself. 

If IVrsia can appoint a Jfillspaugh from 
America to administer her finances, why cannot 
Jodi* be given the freedom to do likewise ? fndi* 
wants the best of Englishmen to fill positions of 
responsibility requiring expert knowledge and 
experience, but there is no reason why auch men 
should not be recruit**! under special coni nets, as 
is done iu many cases by the ruliog Prince* in 
respect of their Slate service*. Nationalisation of 
the services on the basis of efficiency and fitness 
must be the aim once the educational policy is 10 
expanded that equal opportunities are given io 
all.’’ . 
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LAUGHTEU 

“ Laughter gives a holiday both to the virtues 
and to the vices,” writes Mr. Robert Lynd> 
in the Atlantic Monthly, “ and takes the 
imagination on its travels into a country in which 
the only principle is the principle of comic 
Incongruity. Here man can resign himself to the 
enjoyment of life as a topsy-turvy wonderland as 
strange as any that Alice ever visited, and can see 
his dullest neighbours as a gallery of caricatures. 

“ It is a land of happy accidents, of large noses 
nnd blown-off hats, where words are misspelt and 
mispronounced, where men wear spats on their 
wrists instead of cuffs, the land of paradoxes and 
hulls and the things that could not happen. 
Whether It is wotth visiting, nobody will ever know 
for certain till the Day of Jndgment. 

“ The worst thing that can be said against 
langhter is that, by putting ns in a good humour, 
it enables us to tolerate ourselves. The best thing 
that can be said for it is that for the same reason 
it enables us to tolerate each other.” 

WESTERN IMPRESSION OF THE EAST 
Mr. Reginald A. Reynolds writes in VlSYA- 
DiiAitvn Quarterly about the opinion ofVnodem 
Indian thinkers on the modern West, ne begins 
his article with some observations on the hurry 
with which all nations make generalisations about 
foreigners. There is a story told about an English- 
man who went to France for the first time, and 
encountered on the quay at Calais a man with 
red hair, lame in one leg, and wearing a purple 
waistcoat. He thereupon wrote home In his 
friends that Frenchmen had red hair, were Ume 
in one leg, and wore purple waistcoats. To a 
certain extent, thia story is peculiarly typical of the 
English mind. But it it also to some extent 
typical of the universal mind. This it how the 
West Judges the Eatt, and the East judges the 
West. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS.' 

Second Chambers for India, , By Mr. S. K. 
Sarma, B.A., B.L. [" The Hindustan Review ”, 
Feb. 1930] 

Trade of Bengal in the Mid-Eighteenth 
Century. Kali Kinkar Datta, M.A. (“The 
Calcutta Review," March, 1930. 

Reign or Realism in Indian Philosophy. By 

Prof. R. Nngaraja Sarma, M.A. {Review of 
Philosophy or Religion ”, March, 1930.] 

The Mussulmans of Mysore. By Rao Bahadur 
L. K. Ananta Krishna Aiyar, H.A., L.T. [ “The 
Madras Christian College Magazine”, April, 
1930.] 

"The Ring Fence System” and the Mara • 
TITAS. By K. M. Panikkar, [ “ Journal of 
Indian History ”, Dec. 1929.] 

India -Symbol of Eastern Aspiration. By 
C. F. Andrews. [ “ The World To-morrow’ ", 
March, 1930.] 

Titf, Economics of Mahatma GaNdiii. By 
Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao, B.A., B.L. [“Indian 
Affairs”, March 1930.] 

The Noontide of Marathi Power. By Sir 
JaduDtth Sarkar, [‘‘The Modern Review”* 
April 1930.] ( \ 


The Vaishnavite Reformers of India 

SKETCHES OF THEIR LUES AND WRITINGS 
' Hr Prop. T. RAJAGOPALA CHARIAR 
Costevts : — Nathamunl; Pnndsrlkaksha; - Yamuna* 
chary a; 8rl Ramanujacharya ; Sri Vedanta Deslka 
Manavata Maha Mnnl j and ChalUnya. 

Re. One. To Subs, of “Indian Review.” A«. 12. . 
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Questions of Importance 


'frlE A. L C. C’b DECISION 

The All-India Congress Committee met at 
Ahmedabad on the U let March and unanimously 
adopted a lengthy resolution, approving the Work- 
ing Committee resolution of Feb. 14, authorising 
Mr. Gandhi to initiate control of civil disobe- 
dience, and congratulating him and his compani- 
ons oa the march begun on March 12 in pursuit 
of bis plan of civil disobedience. 

- The Committee hoped the whole country would 
respond and speed the campaign for Pnrna Swaraj 
to a successful issue. 

The Committee authorised the Provincial Con- 
gress Committees to organise and undertake such 
civil disobedience as seemed suitable, adding that 
the provinces as far as possible should coacaatrate 
on civil breach of the salt laws. 

The Committee trusted that while full prepara- 
tions would be carried on despite any Govern- 
mental interference, civil disobedience would not 
be started till Mr. Gandhi had reached his destina- 
tion and had actually committed a breach of the 
salt laws and givCD word. 

In the event of Mr. Gandhi’s earlier arrest, the 
Provinces would have full liberty to start civil 
disobedience immediately after. 

The Committee concluded by congratulating 
. Mr, Patel and Mr. Sen Gupta on their arrests, 
which, instead of weakening, strengthened the 
national resolve to reach its goal without any 
delay, and appreciating the example set by those 
village officials who hsd resigned from Govern- 
ment service in order to help, the national 
campaign. 


PROGRAMME OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

Speaking at Umber Camp on the 15tb April, 
Mr. Gandhi outlined a more intense programme. 

“ Hitherto I have asked you to resist snatching 
of salt by the Police from your closed fists and 
suffer mutely and meekly whatever injuries the 
Police might inflict upon you. If yon have got 
strength for suffering and faith in your mission, I 
want to go many steps further.” 

Pointing to the salt pans prepared by volun- 
teers, Mr. Gandhi said: "I would like hence- 
forth to regard yourselves trustees or guarditus 
not merely of the precious national wealth locked 
up in your fists but of the whole treasure now 
being prepared in aalt paai. Defend that treasure 
with your life if that bo the price you hare to pay 
for it. When the police como and raid these 
pans, surround them aad not let tbo police touch 
them till they have overpowered yon by sheer 
brute force. From your sufferings will rise into 
being not only Pnrna Swaraj but a non-violent 
army for its defence. Women ought not to take 
part alongside of men in defence of salt pans. 
I still give credit to the Government that it will 
not make war upon our women. It will be wrong 
on our part to provocate them into so doing. This 
is men's fight so long as the Government will 
confine their attention to men. There will bo 
time enough for women to court assaults when the 
Government has crossed the limit. Let it not be 
said of us that men sought shelter behind women, 
well knowing they will be safe if they took 
women with them in what may ho called, for 
want of a better name, aggressive non-vibicncc. 
Women have in the programme I ventured to 
place before them enough work and to spare and 
all adventure and risk they may be Capable ef 
undertaking. The Labour Association of AbmeJa- 
bad has undertaken to picket liquor shops. 
Selling of contrabaal salt which wa* going on tn 
Ahmsdabad ia now stopped. It will be dono In 
village a by tending batches of volunteers.” 



i'a Utterances 

THE VICEUOY ON “BEADING” 

XK>rd Irwin as Chancellor of Delhi tlnivmity 
delivered a thoughtful address at the eighth annual 
Conyocation held on the 21st March. He cliosi? 
for his subject the habit of reading. We 
reproduce a few passages from this admirable ad- 
dress : “ Let us begin by the elementary enquiry 
of why we desire to read and ask what are the 
advantages that we derive from reading. I do not 
here speak of the more laborious kind of reading 
which we all know too well and which, in the case 
of the young I suppose, at times involves reading 
rather uninspiring text-books and, in my own, 
consists in reading through even less inspiring 
official files. It may be that for us both, the 
principal value of such stndy is that of a moral 
discipline, of training our mind to work with 
resolution and perseverance upon subjects that 
make no powerful appeal to our feelings at the 
particular moment when our task has to be perform- 
ed. And it is perhaps the more necessary for those 
who are constrained to devote a good deal of their 
time to this kind of reading to seek refreshment 
when they may by recourse to reading of a more 
general character. 

1 Such wider reading is the means by which we 
may at once increase our knowledge and, even 
more important, supply an often much-needed 
stimulus to a sordid imagination. Wo aro able at 
any moment to take our place upon the magic 
carpet and fly where fancy wills acquiring new 
experience, hearing and seeing new tilings, so that 
as onr reading leads us through fields hitherto 
unexplored, wo find that our vision widens and all 
the things of life assume for us new meaning and 
significance. It is through books and through 
reading them that we are able to give satisfaction 
to one’ of the most instinctive impulses of human 
' nature. ' “ v ’ 

’‘For many people this presentment in the form 
‘ their own inarticulate emotions Is the great chatm 

of all writing, w helher poetry or prose. How often 


of the Day 

are we not brought up sharply as we read by a 
passage or a line, ‘a jewel five words long,’ w 
which we are almost startled to see crystallised in 
language some dumb sensation of her own which 
wc had never succeeded in bringing to such pre- 
cise definition. In sheer joy how we read and re- 
read until we know by heart tlio lines that so 
wonderfully as it seems reflect or" bring to light 
something of our very selves of which ,we had 
scarcely been aware. For those to whom music 
Bpcaks clearly the sensation obtained through - 
hearing must be analogous to that which 1 have 
described. And even if we arc not musical, there is 
touch for us all to gain and enjoy from observance 
ot language and style. We had not perhaps been 
accustomed to pay much heed to this sort of 
thing until one day as we lead, our ear was caught 
by the rhythm and sound of words. We suddenly 
detected a design for which we were not piepared, _ 
and once we had the clue we saw how the 
author choso language, now majestic, deliberate, 
restrained and calm, now rapid, impetuous, rushing 
like a mountain stream in space according to his 
subject and the effect he was seeking to create. 

[As the years pass, much of the pleasure of our 
reading will lie in association. We meet our old 
friends repeatedly and though we like to make 
new ones, most people are intellectually conserva- 
tive enough to keep a specially warm corner for 
those which were our first comrades and helped 
us to grow up. Aud one of the precious qualities 
of this pursuit of reading which I' commend to 
you to-day is that it offers us 'so infinite a choice 
from which we can select as the spirit moves us. 

Moreover, everyone will have his own favour- 
ites, both of subject and treatment, so that eaeh 
must decide for himself what books he is going to 
make' his companions. We mnst each make our 
own anthology and leam by heart the passages of 
our own choice. But there can be no doubt that 
by so doing we build for ourselves a store-house 
from which mind and soul can freely draw. 
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Indian States, \ 


. BRITISH INDIA AND INDIAN. STATES 

The conversations between the Indian Princes 
and the political leaders have led to the appoint- 
ment of an informal committee • consisting of Sir 
ITari Singli Gour, Sir C. P. Bamaswami Iyer, 
Mr. Mahomed Alt, Col. Haskar and Sir Chnnibhai 
Mehta to sketch ont the issues of common interest 
to British India and Indian States and suggest 
proposals before the next session of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in Simla. 

The Princes gave an assurance of the sympathy 
with Dominion Status and said that their desire 
really was to have a proper interpretation of their 
treaty rights and that the course of action they 
were taking was not due to the fears of political 
movements in India. 

British Indian political leaders assured them of 
non-interference in their internal autonomy and 
the ideal of a Federnl India, 
i THE NIZAM AND ,THE N. G. 8. RAILWAY 

The Nizam's Government has completed nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the N. G. S. Railway 
Company. It has been decided that the existing 
contract will bo terminated at the end of the 
month. The purchase price is £8,300,000. . 

Deducting the share of the Government in the 
sinking and reserve funds and their rights as part 
owners of the capital, the net amonnt which the 
State will pay for the purchase will be £4,570,000. 
Of the net purchase' amount, £1,500,000 was 
paid on April 1, and the balance will be issued in 
debentures payable in three years. 

Tie hit ore management of the Railway will be 
on the lines of State-Owned Railways in India. 
It will be managed by an Agent, a Railway Board, 
of which the Finance Member will be “ ex-officio ” 
President, and the Executive Council r ot the 
Government. The Gavernmect has offered the 
employees a continuance of service, provident 
fund, gratuity and all other privileges hitherto 
enjoyed by them. 


MALERKOTLA SAPPERS 

In the course of his speech at the banquet at 
Malerkotla, H. E. the Viceroy recounted the 
services rendered to fire Empire during the War 
by the Malerkotla State in the following striking 
words : — • 

“The services which the Malerkotla Sappers 
rendered to Great Britain during tba Great War 
and the part they played In the second Battle of 
Ypres and the Battles of Nauve Chapelle Loos 
and La Bassee can never be forgotten. From 
1914 to the last days of the War, this Force was 
constantly on active service, and suffered heavy 
casualties which were made good by reinforce- 
ments from the State. I believe that the total 
number of Yonr Highness’s subjects who served 
during the War was over 50 per cent, of (he 
eligible population of Malerkotla, a figure which 
was, I understand, surpassed only by two British 
districts and by no other Indian State. That 
generous contribution, moreover, which the State 
made towards the various War Funds earned 
the grateful thanks of the Government in those 
times of stress." 

NEW BARODA WATER WORKS 
H.n. the Gaekwar formally opened on March 8, 
the Pratappura Lake, which is intended to 
supplement the water supply from the Sayaj 
' Sarowar or Lake Ajwa. There were present a 
large and distinguished gathering including H. If. 
the Maharani Saheb, Lt.-Col. Wilson the Resi- 
dent, Rao Bahadur V. T. Krishna raachari the 
Dewau, ‘Mr, R. H. Desai, and prominent officers, 
Sardars and citizens. 

On arrival, Their Highnesses were received by 
the Dewau and Mr. S. K. Gnrtu, the Chief Engi- 
neer, and conducted round the daro. 

After the ceremony, His Highness delivered * 
speech in which he reviewed the progress of 
public works in Baroda. 

Rao • Bahadur Krishnamachari presented to 
Their Highnesses Mr. S. K. Gnrtu and Mr. Salle, 
the Irrigation Engineer in charge of the works. 



Indians Outside India 


INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 
s Mr. Tlirday Nath Knnzra, in an interview he 
gave to a representative of the MANCHESTER 
Guardian, in London, put in a vigorous plea for 
the Indian claims in Kenya. lie approached the 
question from the Imperial aspect and justified the 
Indian demands. 


"The Indian demands are not unreasonable. We 
ask for nothing which is not in the interest of the 
natives themselves. His Majesty's Government 
declared in 1923 that they were the trustees for 
native welfare in Kenya, and the Hilton-Yonng 
Commission strongly endorses the policy of native 
trusteeship. Indians strongly support this view. 
If native interests are held to be supreme in prac- 
tice, the fear of Kenya, with its 2,500,000 
Africsns and abont 25,000 Indians, being domi- 
nated by some 12,000 Europeans, of whom only 
about 2,000 ate settled in the land, will be effec- 
tually removed. 


The policy of trusteeship requires that the ulti- 
mate control over native and inter-racial affaire 
should Temain in the hands of the British Govern- 
ment. It follows from this that the official majority 
in the Kenya Legislature shall be retained until 
the natires are able to look after their own interests. 
If racial conflicts are to he avoided, means must be 
found of enabling natives living in settled areas to 
"joy eivie rights. The Hilton-Young Commis- 
sion came to the conclusion that the only way of 
tong this without allowing the other communities 
Jo he suddenly overwhelmed by the Africans is to 
have a civilisation franchise which would be a test 
of fitness and effectively control the number of 
o ectors and apply equally to Enropeans, Indians, 
Arabs, , n a natives. They recommend that an 
1 :° 1 ® lr 7 »h°uld be made to determine a suitable 
civilisation test and that the starting-point of the 
b8 1,16 prevailing in 

Rt0dM5a ’ lhe « » * common roll 
°r «U British subjects. r 


Indians are whole-heartedly in favour of a 
civilisation franchise and a common roll. In their 
opinion and that of the Government of India the 
existing communal electorates for Indians and 
Enropeans lower the status of Indians and foster 
racial animosities. In order to satisfy Europeans 
that a common roll would not endanger their 
interests Indians have agreed that the number of 
Indian electors should be limited to 10 per cent, 
of the population, that seats in the Legislative 
Conncil should be reserved for the two communi- 
ties so tiiat there may be no inter-racial contests, 
and that Europeans should have more representa- 
tives than Indians. Indians have tbns provided 
reasonable guarantees for the protection of Euro- 
peans, and they expect His Majesty’s Government 
to do justice to them undeterred by unreasonable 
opposition. They ask for no privileges, but they 
would be satisfied with nothing less than absolute 
equality of status with Europeans and the f»l* 
recognition of their Imperial citizenship. 

If the declaration of 1923 regarding the respon- 
sibility of His Majesty’s Government for native 
welfare has any binding force, proposals should 
be held to be totally inadmissible. This is bound 
to have dangerous repressions throughout the 
Empire. I sincerely Lope (Mr. Kunr.ru concluded) 
that His Majesty’s Government will arrive at no 
decision inconsistent with their recent recognition 
of the political status of India.’’ 

INDIANS IN KENYA 
It is learnt from reliable sources, reports the 
Mombasa correspondent of “ TnE INDIAN DAU-T 
MAIL” on April 1C, that the Kenya Government 
are contemplating draBtic reduction of Indians in 
the Government service in all departments, parti- 
cularly the railway. 



Industrial , and -Commercial Section 


BOMBAY MILL COMBINE 
Bit Ne» Wadia and other prominent millownm 
tare bare, for aoino time peat, negotiating w.A 
theGoeeromentof ME. and An Local Gorem- 
ment in connection with their .cl.eme to hr, eg 
.boot . merger of come of the big W ol 
mills with a tow to facing onOide -1-- 
Th. greatClt handicap of the local noil. .. A”‘ 
they are' not in a position to atand the enmpeh- 
lion of Lancashire and Japanese ml < P 
iatlyof the latter — and it U ’ “V'* 

ohject ol remotiog this long-standing tan 
that the merger is being planned y 


"rhe' Chairman and Secretary of the Bombay 
Mlllormera' Association are carrying ; on nego ,a- 
tions with the 1-inanee Member and the Commerce 
Member in connection with the scheme. 

The merger, w. understand woold he on a eery 
Urge. cal. and that it w.nl.l he on the 1... •* 
the" Lancashire Combine" which is bemg 

ed by the Bank of England. "No fewer than 

. 50 mills will be merg-d into one b.g e P > J 
which will be rnn on modern itnes, erery 
being taken to see that it is roo a. 
economically a. possible. Late., and m»« ^ 
date machinery will be pn, chased ..order that 
good cloth at least as good as, if not he 
,h. cloth manufactured in England may be P m- 

dated". . 

The ... "Combine" will al» >TV 
attention to the efficiency of Indian “ Dr ' . 
reason why the Japanese mills bare h*» “ 

compete with Indian mills is that them !>>“”» 
efficient- Highly paid and fall-time dweekwa wd 
be appointed to look .her the management of 

^m^il'ank nf ^ » 

nr the Goremment bf India. 1 ri 

negotiations with Sir N ess M adia „ ,1- 

repaid to rendering financial a agreed 

mills. I, is understood that the , Back 
to a, Irene, a lose of about Its. 10 
tery faronrablo rate of interest. 


'SWADESHI" MOVEMENT IS ENGLAND 
In anattcn.pt to help Hi. Cotton Iudu.tty of 
Lancashire, women are being asked to buy and 

wear at least three cotton dresses in the coming 

summer and wear red rose. (mad. of eotton) a. • 
sim, or determination to buy Lancashire goods 
whererer possible. M.nneonin parades .miming 
arranged with the same object in lie*-. 

BOYCOTT Or FOREIGN GOODS 
The Bombay English Bleached and rials 
Biecegood. Merchants’ As.oei.tion hare dco.ded 

“ on aoouunt of the continued eeonomte exploits- 

tion of Indio nodes A. British 

policy ood With ariowto oata.d anpportlo Mr, 

Gaodhi’a rooremeot" t» oh.crr. a complcto boy- 
cott of .11 foreign cloth f°r A"' 

' i ' b ' LANCASHIRE'S roimoN 
TOP MAKOtlFNTF.lt noMtOIA* .ay.lhtl«h.t 
* he thon-ht of the Gorernmeot of India a 

^l^Aoir-o.pn.Bbi.^- 

fnliire on.sncashlre ties In herd and steady 
'“‘^■'"^AlVrONOMY 

SieOmrcgeMoy..^"^,^^ 

the Aesenthj, i ec sre ftaremmeotor 

eonreotio. ep'""-' »'* » 1 '" “ 

India and Ae I '' C “ ' " t „M.,lhefloscrw- 

''•7f;:r.-t.”.S.r,.0'-BeeM U ye. 

c l Jiaaod eould.mare.pt A. 

Riatf f‘>c I 0 '’ 1 * * n Hdrrnrnt- 

''•""'‘“J'.SlEW , 

II ‘ ' ^ 

The Secretary “ f *‘*' e f t ’ b , , rr oi E tm*nU 
fnr about t*o jean it a CM*< 

zZh «>< j . 

Knsiocer f°r - r ,t.i Klrctrictl r»s«>e« 

STa?* E& a™ rjk ‘ n ‘ ’ 

J3«»ric Scheme. 



Agricultural Section 


INDIAN EGGS 


MODERN METHODS OF AGRICULTURE 


~ An organised attempt is to be made to persuade 
tbe British housewife to buy Indian in preference 
to Chinese eggs. In pursuance of this proposal, 
the first consignment of 21,600 eggs was ship- 
ped hy the Ranchi. They came in 15 cases 
from the United Provinces, one of the largest 
egg-producing Provinces in India. The United 
Province* Poultry Association is sponsoring 
the venture. The original idea was to collect 
eggs at Lucknow and forward them to Calcutta 
for shipment to London. This was subsequently 
given up and the Bombay port was chosen. It is 
expected that there will be regular weekly 
shipments of 72,000 eggs. 

• MADRAS AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 
The Government of Madras have, it h under- 
stood, passed the following orders on tbe reorgani- 
sation of the Agricultural and Veterinary Depart- 
ments : 

The Royal Commission on Superior Services 
recommended that no further recruitment should 
be made to tbe Indian Agricultural Service 
sad tbe Indian Veterinary Service and 
that the personnel required therefor should in 
future be recruited and appoiuted by local Govern- 
ments. In accordance with the above recom- 
mendation, recruitment to these Services was 
•topped in 1924 and vacancies were filled up by 
the creation of temporary posta in the Madras 
Agricultural Service pending the creation of the 


new Provincial Service. 

Th» Bo,.l CommSuion on Aerioultnro, »bicb 
examined the question, recommended that the 
Provincial A-ncaltnril Service mi .Lt b « c „ sli . 
toted Into too clvttet eta. a i tbo 

Ionian Agricultural Samoa, and dj,, j, tbe 
fal.t.ns Provincial Secvie. with , b , „„„ a . 
in- tealea ol pay. TU tlianc.a nl recruitment 
of non-A»iabcs to rrotmcial Services are small 
and future recruits will ordinarily be from locai 
men. Tbe demand of Indians in tbe past for 
high salaries was based on the claim that they 
should get the same salary as the majority of the 
sendee, j . 


Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, Minister for Agri- 
culture, Punjab, performed the opening ceremony 
of the Ferozepore Farm last month. In the course 
of his speech, he said : 

“The Department is still young, so young that 
I am opening this farm as the starting 'point of 
modernising agriculture only to-day in your, 
district. Other countries have been busy, for 
long years, gathering an immense amount of 
knowledge and increasing yields, so much so that 
we have lost some of our markets. Tt is the 
ambition of tbe Agricultural Department to get first 
tbe results obtained elsewhere and to improve 
them, and then to show you how to use them. 

Proceeding, he "said that, by means of experi- 
ments, the Department had been able to secure very 
good results in some districts — as much as 30 
maunds of cotton to the acre, 40 maunds of barley 
and 100 to 120 maunds off pir. The object of open- 
ing the farm was to see to what extent progress- 
ive methods of agriculture would improve the 
district of Ferozepore. He would be satisfied, 
he said, if in the next ten years, they raised their 
average yield of cotton to 15 maunds per acre and 
of gur to at least 60 maunds per acre. 

" You can imagine the possibilities of develop- 
ment when I tell you that, Java not more than 
fifty years ago produced the same amount of gur 
per acre which we are doing to-day," he continued. 

“ Java had improved its sugar-canes to such an 
extent that every acre now produced about 150 
maunds of white sugar and levies a ' tribute from 
India, wbicb is more than all the land revenue 
we pay io tbe Punjab.” 



Medical 


fcAN ON INDIAN : MBDlC&t DEGREES 

Prominent members of the Medical Profession 
in Bombay are preparing themselves to take up 
the challenge that has been flung at (been by the 
British Medical Council ulio Lave refused to 
recognise Indian Medical degrees. An urgent 
meeting of the Bombay Medical Council was heid 
last month at the Secretariat to consider, among 
other things, the decision of the British Medical 
Council, the Surgeon- General with the Govern- 
ment of Bombay presiding. The proceedings were 
“ in camera." i , 

Interviewed on the subject, the Hon. Moulvi 
Rafiuddin Ahmed, Minister of Education, declared 
that the attitude of the Government of Bombay 
was wholly dependent upon the action that was 
taken by the Government of India in the matter. 
“The whole question is that the British .Medical 
Couacil has nod yet informed us officially of Its 
decision. We cannot rely upon mere newspaper 
reports.’'., 

• The following resolutions have been passed by 
the South Indian Medical Union (the organisation 
of the independent medical profession): — 

. The South Indian Medical Union (Madras) 
welcomes the decision of the General Medical 
Council of Great Britain withdrawing the recogni- 
tion of the degrees of the Indian Universities as 
this enables the country to develop medical 
education in India on lines best suited to Indian 
conditions, without being hampered by the 
dictates of the General Medical Council of Great 
Britain. 

The South Indian Medical Uaion • requests the 
Government to remove the disabilities of medical 
graduates of Indian Universities consequent on 
fbe decision of the General Medical Council with- 
drawing recognition of Indian degrees. 

The South Indian Medical Union requests the 
Government of India to take early steps to esta- 
blish a General Medical Council in India to con- 
trol and develop medical education in Ini*. 


CANCER AMONG ANIMALS 
Remarkable facts regarding cancer distribution 
and the prevalence of the disease among animals 
are contained in a preliminary report of the West- 
moreland Field Commission for Cancer Research 
published in the BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 

Dr Lois Sambon, under whose guidance the 
investigation was carried out, says the Commission, 
discovered that certain villages in Westmoreland 
were entirely free of cancer, while others suffered 
heavily. The same condition applied to single 
streets and houses, but perhaps the mo»t striking 
discovery was the great prevalence of all types of 
malignant and other neoplasms among wild and 
domestic animals. This has opened up a wide 
field of possibilities which the Commission is 
exploiting. 

'lire report points out that, without knowledge 
of animal sources of infection, it is impossible to 
understand, much less control, outbreaks of the 
disease in man. A memorable example is iha( of 
the Russian artillery which was sent to destroy 
ail inhabitants of a plague-stricken border village 
in order to stay (he epidemic. Unfortunately, the 
people were sacrificed, but nobody troubled about 
the rats, and the disease soon spread like wild-fire. 

AEKO-BLANE SURGERY 
A New type aero-plane, which is virtually a 
flying operating theatre, is cow undergoing tests 
in Great Britain, This new flying snrgery is 
intended for use in the remote psrts of the 
Empire, where medical aid is usually difficult to 
obtain. The body of the machine is -so arranged 
that a stretcher can be placed on board without 
disturbing the patient, and rack* for surgical 
instruments are fitted, with an ice chest and fresh 
water tanks. Here is accommodation for- a 
doctor and two nurses, in addition to the crew and 
.the patient. • . 
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Scicndc 


THE CASE FOR SCIENCE 
“Science has licit the world more closely to- 
gether than treaties. War is no longer well 
adapted to secure national needs. The recent War 
was not the tin of science, it was the last straggle of 
the militarists to escape from the new order,” 
says Ur. Kobcrt A Millikan, the Nobel prize- 
winner. 

“TUe worst disasters in the world have come 
from a panic bora of ignorance. Great explssions 
like the World War, have been mental, not 
physical. Science is influencing men to replace 
panicky action by reason. War was the chief 
occupation of man before science was understood, 
and every scientific advance shows ten times as 
many peaceful uses as those supplying warlike 
needs. We might as well find out the facts, for 
we have to live with them." 

ARTIFICIAL RADIUM RAYS 
Artificial radium rays produced by 1,600,000 
volts of eletricity in special vacuum tubes, have 
now been achieved by physicists at the Depart- 
ment of Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carnegie 
Institution annual of Washington. At the Institu- 
tion a annual exhibit of its research activities, the 
tubes for producing these rays wero shown. 


The tubes are really X-ray tubes, and by 
applying voltage, of from one half to several 
million, rsys similar to the gamma ray, Q f 
rad mm are emitted. The other kinds of radium 
rays, known as alpha and beta ray., can be 
produced by suitably modifying , ac h a tube. 
A\.lh the aid of these ray, the Carnegie physicist, 
are studying the structure of the heart of the 
atom. 

Tb« low b Coo.fo.rf ol nuj x 

tcW. .lit It. i.,, or fcrfioj ftoto ooo ioto Ho 
toil. The toll ce killer, ol toWi i, in 

oil, while each one ia individually shielded from 
the others. This raske. possible im»U n ^ 
ead higher vcltsges, then Dr. W. D. Cool;,!-! , 1 ’ 
the General Efcctric Co., need, in r5f?V 
llntiUr expression. 
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MILLION YEARS HENCE 


What would happen to the world after a million 
million years hence ? The inquiry may not be 
profitable but all the same does not cease to be 
interesting. Scientists tell us that matter was 
evolved from crystallized units of electricity which 
in turn evolved the atom. Evolution presupposes 
involution : but at what stage it' is to begin or 
whether it has already begun, it ia difficult and 
almost impossible to say. That which had a 
beginning must have an end. Lord Kelvin says 
“ itis almost certain that the sun lias not illumi- 
nated the Earth for 500,000,000 years. As for 
the future we may Bay with equal certainty that 
inhabitants cannot continue to enjoy the light and 
heat essential to their life for many million years 
longer, unless sources now unknown to us are 
prepared in the great store-house of creation.’* 
Sir J. H. Jeans, a distinguished astronomer, writes 
that “ after a million million years hence the inevit- 
able course of events will have reduced the Earth’s 
temperature by about 30 degrees centigrade.” 
Whether terrestrial life would continue in this 
temperature it would be rash to conclude. Bat 
a, the writer says, “ the inevitable wastage of the 
suns weight is likely to drive all' life out of 
Earth.” This gloomy outlook is relieved by the 
assertion that the Venus may step into the pltce 
of Earth, when Earth fails, as fail it must one day. 

HIGHER THAN EVEREST ? 

H is reported that Dr. Joseph Rock, Director of 
the National Geographic Society’s expedition to 
South-West China and Tibet, who has just retnni- 
*d to America, lias discovered a mountain higher 
than Everest in the Himalaya Range. 
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TI1E INDIAN DAILY MAIL 
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, THE FUNCTIONS OF UNIVERSITIES EUROPEAN EDUCATION" 


Emphasising the need for a wider outlook in 
the educational policy of the country, at a meeting 
held on the"13th oflast month in the Senate Hall 
of the Calcutta University in connection with the 



8IR C. V. RAMAN 


Students’ Day celebration under the auspices of 
All-Bengal Students’ Association, Sir C. V. Raman 
said s '* The Indian Universities are producing 

stereotyped graduates devoid of interest in wider 

spheres of life outside the college curricula with 
the result that in practical life their contribution is 
not commensurate with their potentialities. Brawn 
must not be sacrificed to brain, athletics should be 
given a place of honour”. 

Illustrating ,h, pelM, th , 
nil experience in Cambridge where .ahol,,. 
found indulging in all aorta of m.ulj g.„„ , tl 
honra ofthe Jay „bick U 8ir 
ford to retort, “ Our mhenitie. do not .eek to 
produce mere booWorme, b„t Govern, r. ,1,1. , 0 
rule an empire," when a Cambridge Ilf, »„ 
criticised. > 


Addressing the Madras Diocesan Council, the 
Bishop of Madras dealt with European education 
and pointed out that with the growing Indianisa- 
tion of the services, the places once occupied by 
the domiciled community were no longer theirs 
exclusively, and that they must consider whether 
they received the proper education to equip them 
to take llieir place in life in this country, and 
make suggestions boldly to make the education 
more efficient. Inefficiency dne to want of funds, 
His fiordship remarked, might spell disaster. There 
were a largo number of small 'institutions here 
and there, and they should be concentrated in 
one place. In the course of a discussion that 
followed, Mr. A. R. Rebeiro stated that poor 
Anglo-Indian children were not sufficiently 
provided for. Dr. II. S. Ilensman was of opinion 
that Anglo-Indian schools should be thrown open 
to Indian children in order to create better under- 
standing between the pupils of the two communities. 
Miss de la Iley referred to the great value of the 
education given in European schools. Rev. 3Ir. 
Flynn suggested the consideration of the question 
of creating a Provident Fund for teachers, and 
the Rev. H. J. Edmonds expressed the view that 
poor schools might be biought closer together 
and a correspondept appointed for all the 
schools. 




FUNDAMENTAL rights 


.Legal 


The Nsir Committee are bf opinion that it is 
essential to embody in the Government of India 
Acta declaration of certain fundamental rights to 
the following effect:— 

“ No subject of the King-Emperor shall, by 
reason only of his religion, place of bhtb, descent, 
colour or caste, or any of them, be disabled from, 
or prejudiced for the purpose of, holding or being 
recruited for any office or post paid out of public 
funds; or of adopting freely any profession, trade 
or calling or engaging in any indastry ; or acquir- 
ing any right, title or interest in any property ; 
or finding admission to any educational institution 
supported out of funds in the hands of the Central 
or Provincial Government or a local body; or 
entering or using public roads, public wells and 
other places whatsoever so maintained ; and all 
Orders and enactments placing any such disability 
now in force are null and void. Provided that 
this provision shall not affect the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act or any similar Act for the protec- 
tion of agriculturists in India.” 

INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Sir Eric Drummond, who attended the Con- 
ference on Codification of Internationa! Law, 
speaking at a son -official gathering 'at which he 
was entertained, expressed the opinion that mem- 
bers of the League would have to make consider- 
able financial sacrifices in future years to enable 
the League to carry on its work. 

Another meeting discussed tho vexed question 
of nationality of married women. The demons- 
tration began with the march past of girls. The 
depth of hue in the dresses indicated legislative 
progress made in various countries towards satis- 
fying the women's claim to be permitted (if she 
so' desires) to refaio her own nationality when she 
marries a foreigner. 


THE ‘ ‘G. 0. 31” OF THE BAR 
Sir Edward Clarke entered on his ninetieth 
year last February, for he was born bn February 
15, 1841— a year which has often been describ- 
ed as a “ good vintage/’ King Edward VH., the 
late Sir Squire Bancroft, and many other celebri- 
ties having chosen it. ' 

The “ Grand Old Man” of the Bar is in excel- 
lent health (says an EVENING STANDARD writer), 
and when I had a talk with him — he was of course, 
wearing his famous grey frock-coat— during a 
garden party given in Albany last summer, he had 
the physical and mental vigour of a man of 
quarter of a century his junior. 

He chuckled over his discovery (hat a popular 
novelist had used a speech he made in a case forty 
years ago. 

Bora in the City of London, Sir Edward also 
went to school in the City, at Dr. Pinch's, where 
8ir Henry Irving was a fellow-pupil. Before 
beiog called to tbe Bar in 1864 he was for some 
time — a fact I have rarely seen mentioned— the 
editor of a monthly magazine. There were youth- 
ful editors in those days, for he was only 18. 

' THE ENGLISH BAR AND AMERICA 
Jtia proposed that representatives of tbe En- 
glish Bar should visit America 'in August next, 
as the guests of Canada and tho United States. 
It is anticipated that the invitation would include 
members of tbe Bars of Scotland, Northern Ire- 
land and the Irish Free State, and that the French 
Bar, together with tho solicitors’ profession and 
benches of (hose countries would also be represent- 
ed. The delegation will have the privilege to bo 
the guests of the Canadian Bar Association at 
Quebec; to attend the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Bar Association a» Tomato ; to be re- 
ceived by the American Bar Association at Buffalo 
or Detroit and to proceed fo Chicago for the 
aDnnal meeting of tbe American Bar. Time would 
also be found for visiting Boston, where the third 
centenary of the foundation of the city would be 
In progress. 



Personal 


m 

Sir FAilrl-IltlSAIN 
A OaitUo bf India Extraordinary dated April 
1', *ays 

.Whereas the Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir 
Muhammad JJabibulJah Sahib Bahadur, H.c.s.J., 
K.C.1.E, KT., ha*, on the afternoon on the III it 



, SIR FASL-lIIUBAIN 

Mucl., 1530, note! tie olliee or » Member of 
ill. Eicctnire Count', I ct the Go,tnm,.aeoo™l 
of Indio, «o.l thereto III, M.jeal, ,be Kln- 
.Emjieror of Iodit baa It*. skkW, 
oppoiot the lloDonrthle Khoo Bahadur Hi,„ Sir 
FuM-Buala, K.C.I.C., kt, ll,„i»e,., t . Uwi 
he t Member of the sold Council in the room end 
place of flic sold Khan IJohodnr Sir Mohammad 
nabibollah Sabib Babadnr, it i, hereby notified 
that the Honourable Khan llahndur Mian Sir 
Faal-i-Husain has, on the forenoon of this day, 
taken upon lnmself the execution of his office. 


tMIUAIlAl'S STORY 

* * % MiraUl, (MU* Madeline Sl»<le,> the 
Englishwoman in Mr. Gandhi'* Aihram, it a 
daughter ol the lata Admiral Sir Edmund Slade t 
one time (h-in-O. of th* East Indie* Squadron. 
Kite yean apt, MU* Slade, who waa then litlng 



in Tan*, became attached to Mr. Gandhi’* teach- 
ings, according to an account which the herielf i* 
•aid to hate given an Intertlewcr, hy reading 
tlte life of him by Kotnaln Holland, the author of 
*• Jean Chmtophe 'She immediately decided 
to write to Mr. Oaoillil, asking him to take her io hi* 
Ashram. Ho replied welcoming her, although ho 
i* (aid to hate a»krd her to think oter her deci- 
sion before making a final choice. In any cate, 
»be spent some time in preparations, including the 
acquisition of a complete kliaddar outfit, before 
•he tailed (or India. She 1ms renounced her 
private fortune, and, according to the report of a 
recent visitor, i* fiurneif "aftnost t'nck ” Ay fde 

DARBIIANOA’S ENGLISH ESTATE * 
Sir Ramcshwar Singh Bahadur, Maharajah of 
Darbhanga, of Darbhanga Raj Bahia, and of 
Orissa, India, a member of the Viceroy’* Council 
of State, and owner of immense properties in 
India, left, exclusive of Indian property, personal 
estate* in England of the net value ot £lG7,$05. 
He died intestate. 
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DR. BESANTS CABLE * 

' Dr. Besant has sent tlie following cable to 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn ; — ' • 

“Increasing restlessness in India while English 
policy is uncertain. A 1 definite declaration that 



the work o{ the Round Table Conference is to 
oatline a Dominion Status Constitution will place 
matters on a right foundation and direction." 

- PANDIT MALAVttTA’S RESIGNATION 
. Pandit Malatiya, leader of the Opposition in 
the Assembly, in an elaborate letter of resignation 
of membership of the Assembly addressed to the 
Viceroy recalls his record of a quarter of a 
century in the Legislatures, of his opposition to 
the boycott of Legislatures at the Lahore Con- 
gress, and successful persuasion of a number of 
Congressmen to seekre-electioo, and the evils in- 
herent in the present system of government and 
declares that, under the Reforms, tho power of the 
Government of India to exploit India in British 
interests has very little diminished and that they 
have used it almost as freely as they used to do, 
and in certain respects much morn freely than 
before the inauguration of the Reform*. He enu- 
merates his charges against the Government 


including the ' continuance of the oppressively 
high military expenditure, non-appointment of 
a single Indian - to the Railway Board, the 
ruinous financial administration, especially the 
currency and exebauge policy of the Government, 
and its u*s of the bloc of 40 official and nomi- 
nated votes to force through the House unpopular 
measures. 

Adverting to the Viceroy’s Announcement, 
which he welcomed, he says one of the conditions 
for offering help to the proposed Round . Table 
Conference was that the Government should 
begin to act as if Dominion Status had come into 
existence. A very important occasion arose to 
show this when taxation and fiscal proposals were 
put forward, but the fiscal autonomy convention, 
as explained in the Selborne, Ciewe and Fiscal 
Commission reports, was violated hr the Govern- 
ment. Even the clear opinion of the Chair was 
disregarded and the Government practically 
coerced the House to accept their imperial 
preference scheme. He could therefore no longer 
work a system under which such atrocious wrongs 
were perpetrated on the people. , , 



jut x itiioiti: 

who succeed, fir JL »*»»»• Vktny* 

Executive CunoeU. 


_ ■ 1'IEST INDIAN TO FLY TO ENGLAND 

' The following Communique hsa been issued - — 

' The Governor-General in Council is pleased to 
grant -» sum of Us. 7,500 to Sir. R. N. Chawl* in 
recognition of -UU successful flight from Karachi 
to England. The (light complied with all the 
,condition$ laid down with regard to the Aga 
Khan's prize except that Sir. Chawla flew in 
company with Sir. Engineer, a son of Sir. II. SI. 
Irani ot Karachi, who very kindly provided the 
aero-plane whereas, to be eligible for the Aga 
Khan’s prize, a 6olo flight must be carried out, 
Mr. Chawla’s flight u as undertaken on a D. H. 
ilotfi air-cral? lifted* with a GVpsy engine. 
Sir. Chawla originally learnt to fly in October 1528 
at the Nottingham Aero-Club. He returned to 
India in 1929 and his training has been continued 
by the Karachi Aero-Club since October last. 
This further training was rendered possible by 

the generosity of a keen supporter of aviation, 
who placed funds for the purpose at the disposal 
of the Director of Civil Aviation. Sic. Chawla U 
the first pilot to fly in a light * aero-plane from 


Although at present it only touched the merest 
fringe of India's million*, it waB undoubtedly edu- 
cating them in some measure aai drawing the 
lowest classes from the grogshop, and others from 
loss desirable entertainments. 

In the course of a discussion that ensued, Sir, 
Bruce Woolfe, Managing Director of British 
Instructional Films, expressed the opinion that 
India should concentrate on producing films for 
‘otcrnational exhibition rather than internal. 

Sir Atul Charter] ee supported Mr. Bruce 
IVoolfe and stressed the need for cultural films 
Much, he hoped, would help completely to trans- 
form Indian village life. 

Dr. Drummond Shiels advocated the travelling 
trinema on the lines adopted by the Railway Board 
*nd the show of health films for the prevention of 
epidemic*. He hoped in places where illiteracy 
prevailed, talkies would become most useful. 

INDIA cs. ENGLAND 



General 


B8? 


THE COTTON TARIFF BILL 
On March 31st the Assembly rejected Pandit 
Mahmy&'a amendment to the Cotton Tariff Bill 
by 44 votes to 60 and carried, Mr. Chetty’s 
amendment by 62 votes to 42. The Bill as thus 



PUNDIT MALAVIYA 


amended was passed. The Nationalist Party led 
by Pandit Malaviya thereupon walked ont in 
protest. 

The President in his ruling held that Paodit 
Malaviya’s points were points of order. As for 
the first point, he did not hold that any specific 
interpretation of fiscal convention was necessary 
for any apecific purpose connected with the 
debate and it was therefore unnecessary for him 
to interpret the convention at this stage. As 
regards the second point, be said whether the 
interpretation of Pandit Malaviya or of the Com- 
merce Member be correct, the Government had 
taken up sr attitude which they bad no right to 
do and which bad created the impression in the 
minds of members that if they did not accept the 
Government's proposals, the mill industry would 
go without protection resulting in its total 
destruction. Even according to the Commerce 
Member's interpretation, the Secretary of State 
would resumo his powers in a case of disagree- 
ment between the Government and Legislature’* 
views, but if tbe House was deprired of free vote, 
5t would, by accepting the Government’* proposal, 
h« also deprived ©f haring the matter 


examined by the Secretary of State. The statement 
therefore, that the Government would not proceed 
with the Bill, was not warranted by (he constitu- 
tional position and was calculated to seriously 
interfere with the free rote of the House. Thera 
was also the power of recommendation and certifi- 
cation. The Government were not, therefore, fair 
(o themselves or (o the Secretary of Stryo when 
they conveyed tire impression that if the Honso 
did not accept their proposals, they would allow 
the mill Industry to go to wreck and ruin. He 
asked tbe Government even at this late stage to 
reconsider their attitnde and (ell the House if they 
liad an open mind, because by their attitnde 
they had rendered the whole debate unreal 
and farcical and violated the spirit of the 
convention. 

As for the third point, if the convention was to 
be worked in the spirit of the 8elborne Report, the 
official member* shoald not vote, but by no stretch 
of language was it open to the Chair to rule 
that officials or nominated non-officials shall not 
rote. 

SirB. N. Mitra, Leader of the House, said the 
Gorerameat had given considerable thooght with 
■ Hn open mind to the various amendments, and 
had decided to accept Mr. Chetty’s amendment. 
Sir George Itaioy wished the House to know 
ctearly the Government’s position and fils state- 
ment hsil been made after the fullest considera- 
tion. He regretted, therefore, that the Govern* 
ment were unable to accept the Chair’s sugges- 
tion and to resile in any way from their 
position. 

Before putting Pandit Malaviya'a amendmeot to 
the vote of the Assembly, President Patel said 
la view of the fact that Government were -voMo 
to accept his suggestion, he had decided (o 
place on record that » n 7 foal decision by the 
Assembly on (his question would not be by tie 
free vote of this House. 




Diary of the Month 


Starch 18. Earl Balfour is dead. 

March 19. Trial of Mr. Sen Gnpta begins at 
■Rangoon. 

March 20. Satin Sen is convicted and sentenced 
to six months' rigorous imprisonment. 

March 21. Sir Hugh Stephenson is appointed 
Acting Governor of Bengal. 



March 22. Mr. R. S. Bajpai succeeds Mr. 

Coatman ns Director of Public Information. 
•’March 23. Mr. Sen Gnpta lias been sentenced 
to 10 days' simple imprisonment. 

March 24. Government of India awards Rs. 7,500 
, to Mr. Chawla, the Indian Aviator, who reached 
liondon by Air. 

March 25. A. I. C. C. approves Gandhi's pro- 
gramme. 

March 26. Trial of Prof. Indra begins in Delhi. 
March 27. Indian teachers of Sastri College 
leave Bombay for Durban. 

-March 28. Connell of State passes Finance Bill. 
March 29, Mr. Langford James, Senior Connscl 
in the Meerut Conspiracy Case, is dead. 

'March 30. Assembly passes the Tariff Bill as 
•i' amended by Mr. Cbetti. 

March 31. Mr. Sen Gupta is released. 

April 3. Bengal Council passes the Criminal 
' Law Amendment Bill. 

April 2. Pandit Malaviya and seven nationalists 
. ' walk out .from the Assembly. 

April 3. Council of State passes the Tariff Bill. 

‘ April.’4. JIr. Cosgrave is re-elected President of 
r the Irish Free State. 

'April 5. ’Prof. Indra is awarded 9 months’ rigor- 
ous imprisonment by the Delhi Magistrate. 
April 6. Mr. Gandhi and 84 volunteers break 
the Salt Law at Dandi and manufacture salt. 


April 7. Messrs. Koth&ri, Ramcfs* Gandhi and 
several other Salt Satyagrahis throughout India 
are arrested and convicted. 

April 8. Messrs. Nariman and Mr. G. Desai 
have been sentenced for breaking Salt Law. 

April 9. Mr. Leva Das Gandhi is arrested and 
convicted for breaking salt law. 

April 10. Sir K. V. Reddi leaves Madras for 
Simla tn route to South Africa. ' 

April 11. Sirs, and Sir. Slotilal Nehru re-name 
Aoanda Bhairan a* Swarajya Bbanan Bnd 
dedicate it to the public, 

April 12. Sir. Sen Gupta is convicted for C 
months' R, I. for reading proscribed literature. 

April 13. Pandit Slalaviya launches the cam- 
paign of boycott of foreign cloth in the Punjab. 

April 14. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is sentenced 
to C months' §. I. for breaking Salt Law. 

April 15. Sle&sra. Prakasam and Nageswara Rao 
are fined Rs. 500 each and their cars are 
attached on their refusal to pay the same. 



Sir DENYS BRAY 

April 16. Sir Denys Bray .5* appointed 
member of the Tndia Council. 

April 17. ’ Au Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement Is 
signed. ' 5; 
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The League of Nations and India 

BY Dr. sir devaprasad sarvadhikary 


I T- .Is a hopeful and significant sign of the 
times <■ that the - busy -representatives 
of the nations of the world who are 
members of the League of Nations at 
Geneva, amidst their multitudinous engage- 
ments and: engrossing calls upon their time 
should have the inclination, and be 
able to, .make time for learning things and 
matters connected with India, whenever there 
is an opportunity. During the few weeks that 
I have attended the League meetings in 
Geneva, as a- member of the Indian Delega- 
tion, nothing • has struck me more than the 
acute interest that men and women Irom a 11 
lands, otherwise deeply.preoccupied, manifest 
i in matters Indian, even in the most meticul- 
ous details. Truth and half-truths find pro- 
minence in columns of newspapers represent- 
ing all ranks and shades of political opinion 
and presenting' to the European mind exag- 
gerated and often absolutely unreliable - pic- 
tnres and Stories of what is going on 'in India 
in connection with or absolutely unconnected 
with the constitutional demands engrossing 
attention 'in i Great Britain and 'India. -These 
misrepresentations have made no difference to 
the interest in India which, while phenomenal, 
is not always grotesque. .■ I have not been 
asked, for example, as I used to be asked even 
in cultured circles in South Africa, whether 


India has any mountains higher than the Table 
Mountains, whether there is in India any city 
bigger than Johannesburg, and whether, be- 
sides the Moslem and the Christian, there are 
any religious denominations in India. Macau- 
lay’s "Every schoolboy ” knows a little more 
of India nowadays than that, but the ignor- 
ance is all the same still colossal. If there is 
to be a clear and proper understanding be- 
tween India at its best and Great Britain and 
other civilised nations of the West at their 
best, mountain high misapprehensions must 
be removed, and that can be done not only 
by mere propaganda but by close personal 
and human contact. For this reason I have 
been pressing with all the earnestness and 
real that I can command at every' possible 
place and time — sometimes I am afraid also 
impossible — that there should be a permanent 
delegation, legation or representation — what- • 
ever you may call it — of India In • Geneva, 
as there is in the case . of "other countries and 
nations. ’Even when ’ information in abun- 
dance can be otherwise secured, ' the League 
has League correspondents in places like 
London, Rome, Berlin, Paris and Tokio, 
to propagate League notions, to impart 
League .information, and to collect informa- 
tion on behalf of the League, ’ The intellec- 
tual Co-operation’ Bureau of the League is in 
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Paris, bat the Cultural Institute of the League 
is in Rome, and other centres of League 
activities are to be met with at other important 
centres. While I preSs for Indian representa- 
tion in Geneva, I also earnestly press for the 
establishment of a League office in some 
centre of oulture in India, like Calcutta or 
Bombay, or at least in a political centre like 
Simla or Delhi This point of view has found 
favour with League officials and many mem- 
bers of the League, and it remains to be seen 
whether the idea will fructify or not. 

There was hardly an afternoon or evening 
when I have not been called upon to narrate 
to crowded, enthusiastic and interested meet- 
ings in Geneva what India stands for. The 
vastnesss of the subject has made it impos- 
sible for me to deal with it in even the most 
fragmentary way, and the treatment has neces- 
sarily been of an extremely casual character. 

I have, however, tried to bring home to my 
audience that it is a mistake to think that 
the rank and file of the Indian population 
are uneducated in the real sense of the 
term, or that women in India are oppress- 
ed, paralysed and crushed down as some 
reformers try to paint the picture, or that 
disorder and disorderliness are the absolute 
and unfailing objective of the people. Abuses 
there are, have always been and will be; 
abases sometimes of a monumental character 
lasting over ages. Bnt to think of Indians a 
vivid exemplification of the unchanging East, 
whether in political, religious, social or 
, economic matters, is one of the biggest mis- 
takes of the century. When afterspending a 
few years or even months abroad an Indian 
mums home he finds changes in all directions, 
•hat at times stagger him. These changes may 


not always be on the surface but are, all the 
same, real though subtle. In the same way 
the Hindu religion, or to be more accurate 
religions, is not the same to-day as it was and 
has been in the ages past. Nor is Hindu 
society the same. Hinduism viewed and 
understood aright is but a series of protest- 
antism spread over long-drawn ages. The 
teachings of the raiders, though allied to, are 
different from the teachings of its founders. 
In the same way the teachings of the Upa- 
nishads are different from, though Inter- 
connected with the teachings in the Purans and 
other later Scriptures that got inter-mixed with 
the Buddhist teachings and have at times been 
seemingly inseparable from one another. To 
suit the requirements of the times, to keep 
pace with fast moving times, there have 
beeri protests against abuse after abuse, 
whether of principle or of practice. There 
has thus been infinite change, though seem- 
ingly indefinite, and the enormous elasticity 
of the religious system and also the social 
system ot the Hindu, has made it possible 
for him not only to outlive ancient civilizations 
that find place in history, but also succeed 
in growing from more to more. Systems that 
were once the pride and glory of Greece, of 
Chaldea, Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt and Crete, 
and of Persia and China in the mid and far 
East, have now been gathered into the 
majority. The Hindu still exists, and it is 
legitimately claimed that, in spite of seeming 
weakness, all-round strength is really gather- 
ing and manifestations of it in atl directions 
will not be long wanting. However backward 
for the moment we may be politically* how- 
ever long delayed may be Dominion status, 
which India insistently and unitedly demands, 
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the first principles have been acceded to when 
India was allowed to be a party and a real 
signatory to the Treaty of Versailles. That is 
the Covenant under which the League 
assembles and works and though with the 
growing requirements of the times amend- 
ments of the Covenant are becoming necessary 
though the growing popular demands in the 
countries that have suffered, revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Pact of Paris will 
soon be necessary for the real peace of the 
world, there can be no getting away from the 
position that, in spite of her political draw- 
backs, India has been accorded by the united 
councils of Great Britain at least the technical 
position of Dominion status. If that was not 
accorded India would not have a place in the 
League of Nations. 

As a matter of fact, at the start this objection 
was seriously adduced by many who urged that 
India, having no responsible and representa- 
tive Government in the League sense, could 
not become a member of the League. While 
the United States, Egypt and Turkey are still 
outside the pale of the League, India has an 
honoured and credited position there, and that 
position has to be made good. It is by 
bringing home India as she really is to the 
united representatives of 54 nations that 
assemble at the League that India’s claim 
will really remain good in the end, and for 
this purpose proper understanding of her 
Teligious, economic and social organisations 
is of the utmost importance. It is not pos- 
sible to give even the faintest idea of these 
vast and multitudinous subjects of far-reach- 
ing importance in one discourse. The Inter- 
national Club of Geneva, the Supreme Peace 
Organisation and other Societies of a similar 


kind, deeply interested in these subjects, 
have been requisitioning my services for 
expounding points connected with these 
grave issues. Whatever has been imper- 
fectly placed before them has been apprecia- 
ted with great interest, and zeal and enthu- 
siasm have been roused with more know- 
ledge in every direction. 

It is therefore with high hopes and supreme 
gratification that in spite of the many calls 
on my time I have been able to do what 
little was possible within the limited time 
at ray disposal. To the Indian reader it is 
unnecessary to set forth details regarding 
these subjects, which were of momentous 
interest to the European audience, but 
Europeans and Indians alike would be all 
the better for the conviction that India is 
no longer a part of that unchanging East 
that has always been a terror to the European 
mind, bent on its betterment and advance- 
ment. 

India can give a real and acceptable con- 
tribution in carrying out the objects of the 
League. In its present position questions of 
disarmament and other international questions 
of supreme moment must necessarily be left 
to the British Delegation to deal with. In re- 
gard to questions of tariffs and customs, 
which are dividing members of the 
British Delegation amongst themselves, mat- 
ters must be left to the intervention 
and final arbitration of bodies like the 
Imperial Conference in London. In mat- 
ters of internal politics, like those agitat- 
ing all sections of the Indian people, we will 
await with bated breath the issues of bodies 
like the Round Table Conference, that also 
is soon meeting in London. These are mat 
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ters of Inter-internal politics, or inter-Dorain- 
lon politics that cannot come before the 
League of Nations and do not ordinarily do 
so. These questions furnish difficulties and 
delicate situations hard to deal with and the 
Indian who is pressed down with the sense 
of uncertainty and worse in regard to things 
going on in his own country, can hardly 
conjure up strength and fortitude enough to 
follow his right role in the League of Nations 
that has been assigned to India under the 
Treaty of Versailles. He feels that in his 
uncertainty of position he is more or less 
toying with the situation and can hardly find 
strength and insistence enough to make his 
position felt. Theoretically he has been 
accredited with all the rights and powers that 
other nations have, but when it comes to 
practice he feels that he is acting almost in 
phantom form. 

However much all this may be true of things 
political and of moral interest, there is no 
getting away from the fact that even in this 
imperfect condition of things India can raak« 
real contributions to League activities in vari- 
ous directions. In regard to questions of 
health, for example, it was one of the most 
important items dealt with by what is known 
as the Second Committee of die League, offi- 
cials and experts engaged in the elucidation 
of health questions in India can make real 
contributions. India is the home of maladies 
bare mention ol the names of which would 
take away die breath of the European expert. 
Malaria, cholera, smallpox, hookworm and 
kalazar have all their assigned place within that 
Temple of Unhealth. Active and vigorous 
research and propaganda work would be 
rouble in 'all these various directions and 
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Indian contribution will not and cannot be 
negligible. 

Take again the question of Intellectual Co- 
operation which also is an important item of 
activity of the Second Committee. Although 
for ten years these activities had been more or 
less in evidence, nothing much has been done 
in the way of securing co operation and 
contribution from India. The Parisian Institute 
which has charge of affairs in this direction 
has of recent times been disorganised, and 
under the new reorganisation scheme, in which 
Monsieur Bonnet will have a large part, 
interchange of professors, students and 
research scholars will be possible. In regard 
to the library movement, the museums move- 
ment, the movement for the protection of rights 
of authors and scientific investigators, the 
movement for the protection of art in general 
and the advancement of artistic ideas, and the 
movements for collecting bibliographical in- 
formation regarding all spheres of intellectual 
activity, India could make a real contribution. 
Take again important matters like child wel- 
fare in its broadest sense, and the subject m 
illicit traffic in noxious and narcotic drugs, in 
these the Indian contribution can be consider- . 
able. It would not be right, therefore, either 
for Indian delegates or for the Indian people to 
think that they have no real part to play in con- 
nection with League activities, and non-co- 
operation with health in the various directions 
suggested would spell indefinite and in- 
finite injury to the Indian cause in the eye 8 
of the representatives of the world who 
come together in the Geneva League o 
Nations. As soon, therefore, as a settled 
state of things becomes possible in India, 
everyone's efforts must be correlated for the 
advancement of League ideas in the direc- 
tions mentioned above. With growing an 
larger political powers,, other avenues ol 
activities will also soon open, and when that 
is done India’s place in the League of Na- 
tions will have been more than justified. 



impressions of South Africa 

, Bv Rao Bahadur M. A. TIRUNARAYANACHARI, e.a, m.l. 


O b the countries overseas where our 
Indians are settled, I had already visited 
Burma, Ceylon, the Malay States and Indo- 
China, and I was desirous of visiting South 
Africa of which we have heard so much. So, 
when during his recuperation from his recent 
illness. Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi extended to 
me a very kind invitation to visit South Africa 
as his guest, I readily accepted it. 

I left Bombay on the 16th July by the S. S. 
KHANDALLA, one of the four steamers of the 
B. I. S. N. Co., which ply between Bombay 
and. Durban regularly once a fortnight and 
carry the Mails. The sea was very rough for 
nearly, a week after we left Bombay, as it was 
then the middle of the monsoon. The steamers 
call at several very interesting places on the 
way. Our first stop was at the Seychelles, a 
group of Islands right in the middle of the 
Indian Ocean 1,500 miles from the nearest land, 
and getting its tapals once a month. The Islands 
are very fertile and the rainfall is plentiful. 
Coconuts are grown largely and without effort, 
and with Vanilla form the chief export. There 
.also grows the double cocoanut or cocoa de 
mer, the shells of which are used by wander- 
ing mendicants in India as begging bowls. 
Formerly, the islands were ruled by the 
French, but now they are British. There 
is a small Colony' of South Indians, 

• mostly from Tanjore. We then visited 
Mombassa, the rising poit of Kenya and 
Uganda, Zanzibar, an Island ‘ nominally 
ruled over by a Sultan but in reality by 
?a British Resident, and producing 9/1 Oths- of 
the world's output of > cloves, Dar-es-salam, 
.the capita! of Tanganyika, formerly^German, 


but after the War, administered by the British 
as a mandated territory under the League of 
Nations, and lastly Lorenze Marques, the 
capital of Portuguese East Africa, at the head 
of the picturesque Delagan Bay, a beautiful 
city with its princely Polane Hotel, its sea 
baths, kiosks, shops and broad avenues, look- 
ing like a European sea-side town bodily 
transplanted to the African Continent. After 
a voyage lasting 21 days, we reached Durban, 
the chief port of Natal. 

South Africa has a temperate climate, 
healthy and bracing. Situated south of the 
equator, its seasons are the reverse of those 
in the northern latitudes. When we have 
our summer, they have their winter, and 
vice versa. In fact, when I reached Durban* 
winter was just coming to a close. Johan- 
nesburg and Pretoria (5700 and 4500 fee - 
respectively above sea-level) are colder than 
Durban, and so is Cape Town, which, though 
on the sea-coast, is some degrees farther 
south. Fruits grow plentifully ; peaches, 
plums, apples, apricots, pears, grapes, oranges- 
grape fruits, pineapples, and mandarins (a 
kind of loose-skinned orange). Bananas are 
grown largely in Natal. There are the diamond 
mines at Kimberley and the gold mines in 
the Transvaal. 

Four Provinces form the Union of South 
Africa, Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. Each of the Provinces 
has got its Provincial Council, -while there 
is a Union Assembly with power over all. 
The Central Government is more of the type 
of the Government of India than a Federal 
Government ' The Government is now- pre- 
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dominantly Dutch, the British having lost 
power with the fall of General Smuts. The 
British however preponderate in Natal. The 
party in power wish to throw off the connexion 
with the British Empire, and talk of esta- 
blishing the right of secession. They have 
devised a flag for the Union in which 
the Union Jack appears as a small speck, 
which it requires a microscope to detect. 
The British in Natal are opposed to 
this policy and also feel that their Province is 
not treated fairly. In their tarn, they talk of 
seceding from the Union, if the Union should 
secede from the Empire. 

However nice the climate and rich the soil ( 
itwas painful to see how Indians are treated 
there — the disabilities and humiliations to 
which they are subjected. The Indian popu- 
lation in the four Provinces is as follows : — 
CENSUS 0? 1921 

Indiana. "Whites. 

Cap# Colony 6,498 C 50,009 

Natah ••• 141,336 again it 136,833 

Transvaal ... 13,405 513,435 

Orange Free State ... 100 188,556 

Various laws have been passed prohibit- 
ing Indians from acquiring land. When the 
boroughs alienate vacant sites, they add what 
is called the Asiatic clause, that is, prohibit- 
ing the purchaser from selling to an Asiatic. 
Such a clause has heen held to run with the 
land. Even, private, owoftrs., when, tfap.v ju» 1J. 
land, add such a clause, and it is considered 
negligence on the part of a solicitor if he om- 
its to put in such a clause when he draws up 
a sale-deed. 

All traders are required to take out licenses, 
but while in the case of white men the licenses 
are granted as a matter of course, in the case 
J Indians, they are as a rule refused. Indians 


cannot reside on or occupy for purposes of 
trade land held under the Gold Law in the 
Transvaal, but are confined to locations which 
are kept in a horribly filthy state and do not 
receive the attention of the Boroughs or Corpo- 
rations. Even elsewhere they live in locations 
more or less under similar conditions. In the 
extensive and beautiful residential quarters of 
Durban called 'Berea,' there is not one single 
house occupied by an Indian. 

Indians cannot bear a»ms and they have 
not the franchise, Parliamentary or Municipal, 
save in the Cape Province, where they have 
the Municipal franchise, and can vote for the 
Provincial Council hut not for the Assembly. 
Even here, they have been swamped by the 
recent enfranchisement of white women. 

The education of Indian children is practi- 
cally neglected. While there is free and 
compulsory education for white children, 
there is no such provision for coloured 
children. Ol 48,183 Indian children, 8,416 
are taught in schools (12 Government and 39 , 
aided schools) while of 338.500 white 
children, 331,081, are educated in 4,833 
schools. There is almost no provision lor 
high school or University or professional train- 
ing for Indians. 

In the public trams, they have to mount up 
to the top and there occupy two back rows, 
Tney are not admitted to theatres or hote’is. 
They cannot sit on the benches in the streets 
or public parks. Their children cannot ride 
on Jumbo, the elephant presented to the 
Durban Zoo by an Indian Maharaja. In the 
Railway stations, the Post Offices, and even in 
Courts of Justice, separate places are assigned 
to white and coloured people, the best posi- 
tions, of course, being alloted to the former. 
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If Indians wish to travel by train, they have to 
give previous notice so that a special compart- 
ment reserved for non-Europeans may be 
attached. 

I may mention two instances which came 
within my personal experience. At Durban, 
an Indian friend phoned to a Taxi Co to 
send a taxi. The officer of the company 
wanted to know the name of the person foT 
whom it was wanted and when an Indian 
name was mentioned, he curtly replied that 
they did not let their Taxis to colouted 
gents. Again in Cape Town, I went to the 
Office of a Company which ran a charabanc 
to the Cape of Good Hope to buy a ticket, but 
the clerk said he was sorry but they issued 
tickets to whites only, adding " These Cape 
Town people are a funny lot.” By what is 
called the Gandhi-Smuts Agreement made in 
1913, it was agreed that there should be no 
further Indian {migration into South Africa, 
while the Government undertook to treat the 
domiciled Indians fairly. But while the first 
provision has been strictly enforced, the 
second was violated. There was bitter resent- 
ment, and a Round Table Conference was held 
at which a compromise was arrived at where- 
by the Union Government agreed not to 
impose further disabilities on Indians and to 
educate them to Western standards. But it is 
hardly three years since the agreement waa 
reached, before we find that the Government 
have introduced the Transvaal Asiatic Bill 
which draws the noose tighter round the necks 
of the Indians and imposes on them further 
disabilities as to residence and occupation.* 
When we consider that the vast majority of 
the Indians were taken there under covenants 
that they would be settled on the land after the 


period ofluden tare was over, that they were 
so settled, that they have lived there for two 
and even three generations, and that they have 
distinguished themselves by their industry, 
sobriety and law-abiding nature (the pro- 
portion of Indians in Jail is far less than that 
of white men and African natives) it is difficult 
to believe that a nation calling itself civilised 
can treat them in the way it does, or be so 
callous to fair name and the world's opinion. 
The Government are anxious to clear them out 
of the countty by any means, fair or 
foul. Side by side with the coercive policy, 
they have a repatriation scheme by which 
Indians are induced to return to India 
by the offer of a passage and a bnnus 
of 10 to 15 £ per head. But this scheme 
has not been successful, as they find the 
Indian climate unsuitable and are not able to 
obtain employment here. 

Very few of the original immigrants are 
left, and most of the Indians in South Africa 
have been bom there and in many cases 
their parents also. They have not seen 
India, and the places from which their for- 
bears came are to them but a tradition. Yet 
their love and reverence for India are great, 
and they love to hear about India and espe- 
cially about the great movement that is 
going on for India’s Independence. They 
worship Gandhi and claim with pride that 
he had his first training In South Africa. 
They are very hospitable to visitors from 
India. They do not observe caste distinc- 
tions. Hindus juid Mohamedans live like 
brothers, although they do not Intermarry, 
Hindu girls are generally not married before 
18 or 20. They do not seem to have 
much sympathy with the Justice party of 
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Madras, which they often call the ' Injustice 
party*. 

I had the privilege of visiting the Sastri 
College at Durban, and of meeting the six 
Professors who have been sent from India. 
Though called a College, it is only a High 
school. The buildings have been built at 
a cost of Rs. 1,70,000 provided by the 
Indian residents. But the Government 
maintains the Institution. It is intended to 
make it a training College for teachers. 
The Indian Professors came from different 
parts of India-2 from Madras (both Malaya- 
lees), 1 from Bengal, 1 from Bombay, 1 from 
the United provinces, and one is aMahomedan. 


The Principal spoke well of their work. He 
said he wanted men who could teach langu- 
ages (French and Latin) but the India 
Government had sent Science and Mathematics 
men. Of course, it was not the latter’s fault! 

I cannot close without bearing a word of 
testimony to the great name left behind by 
the Rt. Hon. Mr. Sastri, the first Agent of the 
Government of India, both among Europeans 
and Indians. I have heard many a one among 
the former say that it was a revelation to him 
to find that an Indian could wield the English 
tongue with a facility and grace which very 
few even born Englishmen could hope, to 
attain. 


The Defence of India 


Bv Mr. ISVVARIAH S. 
Bepnmlali,, ip Mfa ./ a, Ban, Agmcg, 


T*HE problem of India’s defence affords a 
. . rewerlnl searchlight on the whole con. 
stitutional future of the country. In fact the 
two are inextricably bound up with each other 
The Dominion, of the British Empire have 
"“'ft * defence problem such as 

obtains m India, and therefore any conception 
of a dominion constitution for India is com 
plicated by the difficulty of a ,„|„ tion „ f th( , 
problem of defence compatible with such a 
constitution. 

STANDING ARMY IN INDIA 
The object of stationing a powerful stand, 
mg ermy, elmoe, „„ . war footing, is, wo. 
' , , Prelect the country from fcrejg,, 
-m; and af,o ,o protect her against h^rff. 
l-.mL ’ ,h ' rl " 1 Peoples and sec, 
U„ ' Vr h throats. -Now, let 

none these ,n detail, as well as all other 
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, Paris, and the Telegraphen-Union, Berlin. , 
collateral factors bearing on this question, of 
the army in India. . . , 

The question of defence takes us back into 
the dim past of India's history. India has 
had to endure a series of incursions by foreign 
invaders who have forced their way through 
the defiles 1 in the north-west and at other 
points where a gap was found in the immense 
mountain barrier which cuts off India from the' 
rest of Asia. Since the mutiny of 1857 there 
have been 80 expeditions undertaken by the 
Government of India to ward off foreign inva- 
sions, which works up to one invasion a year, 
“quite an annual function like the exodus to 
to the hills! Events of the last few months 
prove how easily the frontier may be set 
ablaze. . 

An Indian publicist— Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Iyer, ,if. the writer js not mistaken— once 
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suggested that the League of Nations should 
undertake the responsibility, for ensuring the 
safety and inviolability of the frontier. The 
suggestion is not quite so easy of solution 
because behind the frontier lie states and 
peoples that have not, and never can, come 
under the League of Nations. The frontier, 
therefore, is the real bugbear of the whole 
problem of self-government for India. Self- 
government and self-defence band in hand. 

DEFENCE AND SELF-GOVERNMENT 
When the principle of “ progressive realisa- 
tion of self-government lor India " was enun- 
ciated in the 1917 declaration, it seems for 
one reason or another the hard facts of’ the 
Indian defence were not faced in the light of 
reforms in India. Now, the deadlock having 
arrived with “ dominion status ” the cry of the 
land, it is important and necessary to analyse 
and- examine all the facts and factors operat- 
ing in a situation oi this character, keeping the 
broad fact prominently in mind namely, that 
- the conditions partly geographical and partly 
racial that are peculiar to India, afford no 
parallel with the question of dominions 
defence. 

In the case of the dominions of the British 
Empire, no serious risk of foreign invasion 
threatened them when they arrived at 
successive stages of self-government and 
were able to. dispense with British troops. 
In case of emergency, the dominions raised 
a nucleus army from its .citizens, and, if 
there was a menace from without there 
was always the British navy. in the o fling ; 
and thus the . problem of defence was 
rendered relatively simple. But the situ- ■ 
atlon is different in the case of India: it is the 
natural victim ' of , the invader; from time 


immemorial it has been the happy hunting- 
ground of hordes of invaders. For the first 
time in the history of India the problem of its 
security from invasion was tackled when the 
British came and maintained to this day by 
incessant vigilance and not a little hard 
fighting. The frontiers of India are strewn 
with myriads of graves of soldiers, British and 
Indian, that tell the price of India's peace. In 
1919-20, there were 600 raids in which 300 
British subjects were killed and 460 kidnapped 
and property worth Rs. 2,000,000 looted ; In 
1922-23, 125 raids, 50 killed, 60 kidnapped 
and Rs. 7000 looted. Mr. K. T. Paul, in his 
book “ The British Connection with India", 
states: "to this service undertaken, by one 
people for another, I do not know of a parallel 
in the historv of the world, not excluding 
Rome ; either in the magnitude, the difficulty 
or the cost in human life”. 

The grim reality of the frontier situation 
being recognised so far, the important issue 
arises as to why, during the last 150 years of 
British rule, India’s teeming millions had not 
been fitted for the task of taking over the 
burden of defence? A critical analysis of 
this question involves a careful examination of 
several factors, starting with the mutiny of 
1857. The mutiny constitutes a tragic 
chapter in the history of the Indian army. 
Standard works on the history of India, dealing 
with this event, do hardly narrate -the terrible 
atrocities perpetrated on both. sides ; only the 
Indian atrocities loom large on the page of 
these works ■ But to those who would want to 
know about the atrocities committed -by the 
British army, I would say ."go to the British 
Museum and read Lord (to Subaltern) 
Robert’s letters to his mother, which . are 
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carefully preserved to this day in the historical 
records section of the museum". These 
letters, reeking of abominable cruelties and 
atrocities that put the much-advertised 
German atrocities in Belgium in the shade 
naturally have not been incorporated in the 
works on the life of this gallant Field-Marshal. 


The upshot of the mutiny was this - the 
fear and distrust amused by this event, the 
atrocities committed on hath sides, dug a 
deep gulf of suspicion which affected the 
army organisation most of all. The grant- 
ing of the King’s Commission to Indians 
Poetically ceased. The gu„ ner s in the 
« till ay were to be exclusively British ,„ d 
also he scentihc corps, the engineers, the 
signalled, and latterly the air force and the 
and hT' V' 1 " W ° rd! ’ ‘ he [eadership 

and bra,„, of the army were „ be British ; 
Indians were effectively shut out from real 
responsibility, ,„d from that experienced 
the higher command, which is s, i„p„ rUnl ' 
-modern warfare. The ,«„„de of distra , t 
a so led „ th, exclusion of Indian r „ ra 

of the En r " r COrP ’' ^ «“ "isi. 


reactioms of this policy 

'hV" 10 ”’ “ qMl ° r ,h = P”"ey of 

" '‘'’='pte 0t m^^“ ^ se. 

duties 0 r . 7 lhe “° nour al 

- . *“*>« typesC "” dnal 'd classes p, 
"I*" officer ta-tRy.’ - ' h ' d “ tie ' 


At this point, the question, naturally, might 

be asked, “would not In'dia have made rapid 

strides of advance in the direction of silf ; 
defence as an integral pift of self-rule, : had 
-the deep gulf of suspicion ind ' distrust— the 
a termath of the mutiny— not existed at all f 
To this question a fair answer is possible after 
taking into account two or three lundamental 
ractors bearing on this aspect ol the matter. 

MILITARY TRADITION 
Students of military history realise that a 
country, to be properly equipped for the 
arduous task of self-defence, must possess a 
>taiy tradition, and an aptitude on the part 
o a arge section of its citizen for military 
e Judged by this test, it is apparent that 
e peop es of India are as divergent in their 
ap 'tude for soldiering as they are in race and 
eigion Consequently it has been' fonnd 
rapossi e to raise an Indian’ national army 
fawn as a whole in which every 

member will recognise the rest as his' com- 
ra es, in which Indian officers will lead men 
" ° may beof different races, ‘and in which 
Pn ‘c opinion will have general confidence. 

** ** a ta, k the greatest possible 
difficulty. 

Therefore, it becomes possible to form some 
conception of the difficulties of -solving 
simultaneously the problem of self-rule and the 
Problem of self-defence: Af present, the 
Punjab, the home of the great martial races, 
furnishes considerably more than half of the 
entire Indian army. The suggestion that 
recruitment is deliberately stimulated in certain 
chosen areas > not true, in view of the fact 
at, at the height of the great war when 
recruits from any area were certainly hot , 
iscouraged, the Punjab contributed about 
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350,000 of them out of a population of. 20 
millions, whereas the total for the whole of 
Bengal, with its population of 45 millions and 
with a majority of Muhammadans, was not 
more than 7,000. The province of Madras 
does not come in the picture at all I There- 
fore, there can be no question, in fact, about 
the remarkable contrast between one Indian 
race and another in their military capacity. 

DEFENCE OF INDIA AND SELF-GOVERNMENT 
There are wheels within wheels in a con- 
sideration of these two questions taken to- 
gether. Now, let us discuss the defence of India 
on the footing of (1) an Independent India; 
(2) a Dominion India ; and (3) a Dependency 
India given its second dose ol Reforms. 
Taking (3) first, it is obvious that this subject 
will be retained as a " reserved subject " thus 
maintaining a unity in the imperial policy as 
applied to ruling India. Under this arrange- 
ment it is to be expected that things will jog 
along pretty much as before in an atmosphere 
of a nebulous defence policy, with perhaps 
just a slight acceleration of the process of 
Indianisation of the array and defence forces. 
Dealing with (1) and (2) together, it is without 
question that a self-governing India must have 
the armed forces which its normal tasks 
demand ; and for this purpose the objective 
must be to develop Indian army organisation 
upon a purely ’ Indian-basis "and officered by 
Indians, If England is not prepared to hand 
over the army to a self-governing India, It will 
be tantamount to proclaiming' to the world 
that she does not trust India. This is one 
view, the other being the following. 

‘ , “ WIlEELS-y.’lTHIN-Y.’HEELS." < 

• There is no getting away from the fact that 
India' is peopled' by races diametrically 
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opposed to one another, from whatever angle 
the question is viewed. If there was no ques- 
tion of friction between Moslems, Hipdus and 
Sikhs, and if, further, the position is not com- 
plicated by the existence of the Indian States, 
then the formula of an fndian Army in a self- 
governing India responsible to the legislature 
will work smoothly ; and as for externa! 
defence, British troops of British direction can 
be hired out. 

But the cry of “ India for Indians ” reveals a 
peculiarly nationalistic brand of sentimentality 
that takes no account of factors likely to turn 
the earthly paradise of the internal safety of; 
India into the holocaust of a second China. 
The Frontier problem looms large in this con- 
nection. If the frontiers are a permanent 
menace, as they undoubtedly are judging from 
the history of the past, and the recent happen- 
ings in that region, that is not chiefly because 
of the war-like nature of the tribes dwelling 
beyond it. After all, the numbers of the. 
frontier tribes are limited. Afghanistan itsell 
is a thinly populated country, and not all its 
inhabitants are so very formidable. Beyond 
Afghanistan, Central Asia no longer teems 
with hordes of fighting men. k In regard to 
munitions, communications, science, techni- 
cal skill, and industrial power the advantage 
is all on the Indian side of the frontier. 

But what India has to fear, and what has 
always been her undoing in the past, is the 
fact that the foreign invader can so easily 
draw support from the malcontent elements 
within her frontiers. This makes it extremely 
unsafe for India to experiment in self-govern- 
ment supported by troops hired out from 
Britain. Nor would England lend an army 
under such circumstances. 
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The unreadiness of India to take over the 
burden of self-defence being recognised so 
far, the question arises: "what will be the 
position of a hired army in a Swaraj India?" 
The situation will be about this. So long as 
England maintains an army in India or con- 
trols the Indian army, under the new dispen- 
sation assuming it comes about, every mat. 
content patty can and will maintain that the 
Indian government is merely British Raj 
camouflaged and that the Indian Uhhto, are 
tools in the hands of British masters. The 
tactics of the malcontents will be to compel 
the Indian Cabinet to use’ British troops 
against Indian mobs, and the extreme ele- 
ments, whether Hindu, Moslem, or Sikh, will 
feel that the presence of the foreign Army 
supporting the government justifies them in 
inviting a foreign invader. Again circum- 
stances might easily arise In which the British 
Troops would be compelled to choose be- 
tween two governments, each ofthemdaim- 
ngtobe iegitimate; or a Sikh Maharaja fear- 
idlest the malcontent educated class among 

hissubj^shonidbesuppodedbyrheedu 

u t d c,„, „ of ih= Goyeraiatitt 

ntha might p „, MlnMlf ^ ^ gf 

all that ,s most fanaticai h, „,e S ,kh nation 

call for the support of the Sikh element 
*** iDe army. 

s=a,-JAns: 

'*‘»S"r.«sposifl“ ml i " ““"fingly 
of ti,. „ ;“ 0n ' They could not feel sure 

good-will of the civil population ;; 


the Indian soldier, or of the civil administra- 
tion. 

The above is another view, the British 
view honestly believed In by a very large 
body of Britishers in the military circles, and 
there is no doubt but a good deal has to be 
said for it, a?.d this therefore complicates the 
question ol self-defence and full self-govern- 
ment going hand in hand. 

The Simon Commission has suggested that 
the defence of India be declared a “ matter of 
supreme concern to the whole Empire”, and 
for at least a long time to come should not ■ 
be entrusted to the Indian Government. Pre- 
sumably, however, the people ol India would 
continue to bear the financial burden of main- ' 
aining the defending army (now amounting 

about 14,000 million rupees a year}, and 
whether a sell-governing India would consent 
*0 such an arrangement is a question. 

The Imperial aspect of the defence question 

mes in here ; India is on the high road to 
several possessions in the East; there is the 
ingapore naval base to be protected J and 
India affords a convenient base for operations 
m the East and for stationing forces to be 
re in readiness for such contingencies ; and 
there is the point about India being a useful 
training-ground . for British troops such as 
c-ngland does not afford with its geographical 
conditions. There is a large Immigrant Indian 
population in South Africa and the trade 
between India and Africa is very considerable. 
Australia and New Zealand are closely con- 
nected with India through ocean transport and 
the problem of the external defence of India is 
said to be of particular importance to them. 

1 his is another view. 

But if self-defence and self-government 
must go hand in hand, then India must be put 
in a position to defend ' herself. Here again, 
there are stupendous difficulties facing us. It 
would be undoubtedly necessary to provide 
adequate safe-guards during the transitional 
period. 



PRINCIPLES OF POLITICS 

By Rev. J. STEENKISTE, S. J. 


students of Politics familiar with Text- 
book platitudes this Essay * will bring 
refreshing novelty both as regards matter and 
treatment ir we may use a homely market 
phrase, they will undoubtedly get their 
money’s worth, should they decide to strike a 
bargain and take the author's wares. Though 
they may not agree with him on all points, 
they will find his work highly suggestive and 
his ideas stimulating. At the same lime they 
■will appreciate the moderation with which he 
exposes his views and the detached, scienti- 
fic almost impersonal tone, free from all bitter- 
ness, from which he never departs. 

If the author had meant to produce a text 
for beginners, he would, naturally enough, 
have begun by an explanation of the very 
title of his work. He will not take it amiss, 
we feel sure, if for the sake of clearness, we 
consider, in this short review, some of the con- 
tents of his Essay— the title included — accord- 
ing to an order better suited to the conveni- 
ence of the general reader. 

The word * rationalization', he tells us (p. MS, note 
2}, “ although open to obvfoua objections, seems to me to 
h»re philosophic value as summing up all movements 
which Imply that human, social and political activities 
can be systematically organized In accordance with the 
test of elhcleocy for fulfilling recognized social alms. 
Instead of beiog carried on solely in accordance with the 
habits men happen to have formed (In some cases called 
their * national character’) of doing things. 

1 It will readily be granted that rationaliza- 
tion, properly understood, shorn of the 
excesses to which it is apt to lead in the 
economic world (cfr. Andre Siegfried’s obser- 
vations ; Revue des Deux Mondes, April 15, 
1930, Europe and American Civilization), Is 

*A Srcar or 1st Pracirurt or Pounce being an 
Essay towards Political Rationalization by George 
E. Q. Gatlin, SJ., ps.d. George Alien & Unwin, Ltd., 
Museum Street, London. ■ Price 18a. net. * 


badly needed In the political sphere of human 
activities. Unfortunately “ no study has 
hitherto been undertaken consistently of 
what type of measures have usually met with 
strong public support and by whom, what 
measures with indifference, and what 
measures with outbursts of law-breaking 
and among what specific groups of society 
“ (p. 445). Again (p. 446). “ In the age in 
which we live, clumsy hit-or-miss methods are 
no less inexcusable in administrative methods 
and social organization than in the mechanism 
of industry". 

In the preface, the author sets forth the 
method he followed in his attempt to supply a 
crying need of the day. Briefly stated, the 
method is based on the supposition that, “ the 
approach to politics from the angle of political 
philosophy and of the humanities is less im- 
portant lor the needs of the present day than 
an approach from the angle of psychology and 
of statistics”. 

No one can quarrel with an author for 
limiting the scope of the work he presents to 
the public. If a botanist chooses to produce 
a monograph on fungi or cryptogams, it would 
be irrelevant to expect in his production a 
detailed description of Australian oaks or 
banian trees. It is quite possible for a writer 
to write on Politics from one particular point 
of view, provided it is made sufficiently dear 
that the author does not mean to be exhaustive 
and simply intends drawing attention to a 
neglected aspect of the subject studied. But 
the author, 1 in the present instance, pro- 
fesses to offer .an "Essay towards ration- 
alization/’ and, on 'this score,' his deli- 
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berate rejection of whatever favour* of 
metaphysics, or theology seem* hardly justifi- 
able. We do not wish to be unduly critical 
and aevere. But the deficiency of the “ modem 
mind " lies precisely in it* reluctance, not to 
say congenital inability, to have recourse to 
the full use and exercise of the *' mind,'' to the 


stern discipline of reason, to the probing 
of political problems, a* well at of other 
problem*, by means of the complete intellec- 
tual powers given to man. It is, of course, the 
fashion to deride metaphysics, to relegate 
"antique Ideas" to the lumber-room of discard- 
ed notions and worn-out theories, as though old 
ideas were necessarily false and unpiofilable. 
Granted (hit Plalo and Aristotle are Inade- 


qoate, that the Schoolmen are not sufficiently 
Inductive, that the complexity of actual politl- 
FoWetns requires new solutions and a 
much more alert strategy than is at present 
vmble anywhere, It does not. necessarily, 
ollow. that inductive methods alone will 
»ng about the thorough ration alieatlon of 
Political science and satisfy the needs and 
^vngs of the modern political man or 
E racn - observation, how- 

ler acute and comprehensive, together with 
e conclusions from such observation, cannot 
enable us to build Political Science whether 
meoretical or practical on foundations at once 
secure and lasting. Empiricism 1 D medicine 
r „ C ° nderared - Empiricism In Politics 
» equally bound to fail in the long run, let 
»I°ne the short period. 


In fairness to the author, we hasten to add 
1 13 attitude to rational processes Is not 

Q Z ° T' e y X - Nor 5s 1,e ^^ether.unac 

ofh- D fi ^ “ metaphysical" literature 

fidd of Investigation. He even apolo- 


gise* in the following term* for the possible 
effect of his statements : 

It fcay V* tksi r.ork I* lisi flawing ***** «tH 
fisT* ef.r.1 »* |» w»4*r Itsl tfc* laMli^t 

Kim Kms tw| vp** IK« M***y«os OntartlMf 
fSy«irsl kalaor *nr Ki**« eatsr* U V*n 

t-y I'.jm »k-» K*r» a t« f»»mrr «4 

•rlUfj • Tk» lai-lisirsUI yr*tU*l t» list 

• f (vein) ; l>* U<h>y*nt*KU nitu )• Oil d 
u«« ef a*'r*»?ln. 

We can reassure the author about tender 
conscience*, provided they are Instructed and 
enlightened enough to see the one aidedeest 
of certain scientific method*, so-called. What- 
ever may he the case ol physical nature, 
human nature at any rate demand*, if it Is to 
be known as it Is in it* full Integrity,— It* 
highest value* and richest meaning* not 
expected— to be studied, even for the purpose 
of political *peculation, not merely by the 
rnlcnxcoj'e of the social anatomist but by the 
intelligent philosopher who has no preju- 
dice against any branch of knowledge con- 
cerning man and hi* place In the universe, 
be it theodicy or ontology or deontology.* 
And supposing that the fundamental problem 
i* that of control, the solution of this problem 
attempted without reference to ends and Ideals, 
ultimate ends and ideals, is little better than 
the remedies of quack doctors which may 
deceive the simple-minded but will not cure 
deep-seated ills. One may shirk the l*m< 
between free will and mechanical, soulless 
determinism ; one may reiterate in solemn 
asseveration, that politics has nothing to do with 
ethics ; one may turn one's face against natural 
rights and the supposed illegitimacy of all. 
abstract reasoning ; one may Insist time srd 
again that the modern man and the modem 
trend of thought will have nothing to d o with 

* tfr. lor remark's of s similar eharsolor/ a bKlllsat 

Ktlds by Mr. Thoms* Drowns noilllo-t “ A DrfcnmsnUed 

Bctcncv of Mas,” la the Hizisst Jouxkix, 1930, . 1 ‘ . 
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the questions of man’s higher destiny and 
brush away from the political, as well as 
the material universe/ every reference to God 
and the supernatural. And this Is exactly 
why,’ both economically and politically, the 
modern world, if the tendency becomes so 
generalised as to be universal, is in danger 
,ef hopelessly floundering in struggles the 
only issue of which is destruction, and 
'European civilisation, untrne to its origins 
and unmindful of Us strongest assets, is 
liable to be assailed from within and without 
by forces strong enough to wipe it out of 
existence. 

This is not tantamount to depreciate the 
! inductive method so ably used by the author. 
We can only refer the reader to the book 
itself, for the innumerable good points and 
wise remarks it contains .about the scope 
and laws of political science, liberty and 
authority, the group .will, the general will, 
mutuality , and solidarity, the foundation of 
• authority, the limit of authority, force and 
consent > But his otherwise valuable treatise 
suffers here and throughout from the same 
deficiency noted above. Nor can we agree with 
him in regard to will and autonomy of will — 
the human will, of course — for the will he in- 
sists upon seems strangely divorced from 
reason, it, from human reason, which, 
'as an analogous, finite ' participation ' of the 
Highest Reason is made for truth', provided 
'it exerts itself to find the truth ' and does not 
remain inertly passive or satisfied with a few 
obvious deductions from obvious premises, 
but uses both the inferential and inductive 
’processes to the fullest of its capacity. 

Tn the chapter on “ Conflict and Solidarity," 

1 the'authar proposes an' excellent analysis of 


•*orae present'day problems. Passages abound 
worth quoting. One among many will suffice : 

Tha question |j whether every year It will not become 
more apparent to the dominant part ot society that the 
Nation State, which exljts as a political organisation to 
glT# security, U Ittelt one of the teases why security 
cannot be given. 

Equally interesting and thought-compelling 
are the views of the author on sovereignty. 
Absolute sovereignty he regards as a piece of 
political mythology (p. 255), and notes : 

The aoTarelgnty of a Oorernment (or of a State 
expressed through a Government) Is absolate to the 
exteat to which the maintenance of the political balance 
permits It to be absolute. If carried too far, exchange 
will break down because the balance of advantage In 
liberty through security has been lost 

It is perhaps invidious to take one sentence 
from its context and argue from it In a sense 
unfavourable to the view thus baldly and 
incidently expressed. But to judge from the 
tenor of other passages bearing on sover- 
eignty, it would seem that the author, while 
censuring, and rightly too, idealist theories of 
state supremacy, never abandons the mere 
empirical standpoint Sovereignty, for him, 

. is good and may be allowed to hold its ground 
so long as it works. But if challenged, and 
successfully defied, it no longer justifies itself. 

. At that rate, the state, or rather government, 
exists on mere sufferance. Chronic bad will 
among citizens, whatever be the reasons or 
pretexts of the opposition, stands as suffi- 
cient cause for a change, however radical the 
nature of the change and the methods used to 
bring it about. 

It will * perhaps be answered that such 
'extreme conclusions can only be conjured up 
* ( in imagination/ and that no people in’ any part 
‘ of the world can afford, even if they wished It, 
a revolution every morning. ‘ The answer is 
‘ good as far SS it goes. The pity is that it does 
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not go far enough. Authority must stand on 
more solid ground than the subjective mood* 
of ever varying wills. The author has an 
inkling of the solution of this difficulty in the 
previous page (p 254) where he alludes to the 
doctrine of a social order divinely authorized 
and we add sanctioned — because dictated by 
immanent reason. Had the author dived a 
little deeper in Vitoria — whom he quotes in a 
passing reference to the subject of war (p 301) 
and a number of other thinkers, he might have 

• fruitfully developed a more thorough doctrine 
of sovereignty. Some, like Duguit, base 
authority on collective sentiment, akin to 
instinct, but foreign to reason and justice. 

' Subjective foundations for the super-structure 
of authority are but shifting sands to build 
upon and order must be erected on some 
thing firmer if the common good is to 
be obtained and peace in the common- 
wealth to endure. A few schoolmen, it 
must be admitted, are not altogether free 
from political subjectivism, and ir this is some 
excuse for the author of the Essay on Political 

• Rationalization, we shall not grudge him the 
benefit of extenuating circumstances. 

It would be entirely alien to the ideas con- 
veyed in these remarks on sovereignty to 
conclude that therefore the sovereign can act 
as he pleases, regardless not only of morality, 
but of the practical consequences of wrong- 
' beadedness in governing. Such political 
fatuity would lead to disaster for the ruler. 
He has to feel constantly the pulse of the body 
—politic, if he wishes to prescribe the needful 
remedies. This admission looks rather em- 
pirical. But, again, it must be repeated that 
.empirical methods in political life are not to 
be dispensed with. Our contention is that 


they alone cannot suffice either in political 
science, or political education, or political 
practice. In other words, while • the more or 
less hypothetical conclusions of experimental 
political science deserve recognition . and 
should be held in mind, the- rational and 
intellectual, as well as ethical, foundations of 
politics deserve equal, if not more attention, 
for without them the very conclusions of 
scientific observation cannot be stated in valid 
terms. 

Te include morality in Politics is) as stu- 
dents of Political Science are well aware, dis- 
tasteful to many (p. 394). But the alternative 
is political atheism and political immorality. 
To say that the State, In matters of eithical 
obligation, stands in an order apart, is pure 
Machiavellism. We shall be told, it may be 
expected, that the conclusion is extreme and 
chimerical, and that no one would nowadays 
advocate murder and fraud as justified by the 
raison (t etat. We are thankful for this cor- 
rection. But we are rot convinced that the 
conclusion is not obviously implied in the 
accepted premises. We can only once more 
admire the curious texture and singular work- 
ings of the “ modern mind.*' 

On groups and minorities much valuable 
material is condensed in the pages of this 
Essay. Certain notions in " Equality and 
Status " could have been more amply deve- 
. loped especially in view of the rise. of. political 
consciousness in the East. But, whife admit* 
ting the high quality of the ancient culture 
and civilisation of the. Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindu peoples (p. 330), the author confesses 
■ (p. 345) that “ r a culture group is not neces- 
sarily a power group ”, In a general work of 
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the kind of the Essay towards Political 
Rationalization one cannot reasonably expect 
to find a full application oi the principles 
enunciated to the many varying actual pro- 
blems confronting rulers in every part of the 
globe. It can' be noted, however, that the 
political student, as well as those in power, 
would meet in this work numerous suggestions 
helping towards a better understanding and an 
easier and more rapid solution of the very real 
difficulties existing between the governed and 
their governors. Though the latter need not be 
accused of selfishness and tyranny or lack of 
sympathy and comprehension yet political 
strategy is universally so cumbrous and slow- 
moving that it would seem on the surface at any 
rate, that they are out of touch with their con- 
stituents and expect grave problems to be solv- 
ed almost exclusively by the march of time and 
the wearing out of the patience of those who 
demand readaptation of the political machi- 
nery. The Rationalisation of Politics was 
never more necessary than in our times to 
enable the rulers and the ruled to save their 
political souls. 

To conclude this long drawn-out review — 
which we admit is far too short to do full 
justice to the sterling merits of a serious and 
original piece of political thinking — we wish 
to emphasize that our intention throughout 
this examination of the important contribution 
to political literature imparted by this Essay 
was not to criticise its shortcomings in a spirit 
of bitter dogmatic censoriousness, but to con- 
sider the contents of the Essay in the frame of 
mind of the purely objective student. There 
is much to be said for the method used by the 
author. Empty theorising bn (he State and 
Government, the necessity’ of order in Society, 
93 


the duty of obedience, is of no great 
use in a world of hard facts, concrete realities, 
and ever shifting complex movements, the 
outcome partly of propaganda — subversive or 
otherwise — partly of genuine aspirations 
towards better conditions, greater equality 
and a desire, legitimate within bounds, of 
ampler room for the self-expression of both* 
individuals and groups, Mere empiricism on 
the other hand, the absence and deliberate 
rejection of all fundamental principles, is also 
objectionable. Man, the whole man, is not 
ordered towards the State. And even in his 
political life, his rational nature demands an 
ultimate explanation of things, a reliable basis 
for authority and obedience, which compro- 
mise and purely practical expedients do not 
and cannot offer. 
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By Mr TULSIDAS L. VASSA. 


T S it not surprising that India, with an 
acreage of more than three millions 
tinder sugarcane, has still to import about 
three-fourths of a million tons of outside 
sugar ? India is probabiy the world’s largest 

grower of sugarcane and was once one of the 

largest exporters of sugar, but now what is the 
situation? Not only her export of sugar has 
ceased but on the other hand her imports of 
sugar from other countries increases by leaps 
and bounds every year. During the last half 


a century her imports have increased by 400 
percent. At present the imports of sugar 
amounts to about Rs. 18 crores per annum 
and the majority of the imports are from Java. 
Thanks to India's patronage, Java has been 

able to compete with the other sugar prodoc 
countries of the world so successfully. 
Does Java in return take up anything from 
Indra ! Absolutely nothing. Thus India allows 

the Java Sugar Industry , 0 develop at the 

expense Of her own. Will it not be possible 

for India to develop her own sugar industry 
by invest, „g 18 crores of rupees which she Z 
got to spare for imports f, 0 „ „ th „ COTntries , 
As Is in all cases, the question of is 

O pnrnary Importance i„ the ,„ga, 

snnnl T ° r "•= cane growet, who 

supply the sugarcane to , he f, clori „ m 

generally the small ryots. ], j 

“ed - Improved ^d".^ 

pmdnce an improved quality , nd „ „ ooW 
fetch a better price hut so much indeh 
tednes, prevail, pr „ e „, , £ 

cultivators tha, i, d iffin ,„ f „ 

mum th "° Ele P “° 7 ,him ,h ' mini, 
"icy. can pay and the consequence is 


the deterioration of quality. , At present in 
most cases the cane is crushed in stone or 
wooden mills driven by bullocks and the 
juice is boiled in open pans and it is through 
these wasteful processes that the loss is 
estimated to be 33 per cent, or more. To 
prevent such an enormous wastage, it is 
desirable that 3 or 5 iron roller mills should 
be substituted and better boiling pans be 
introduced. Again, the marketing condi- 
tions are also uneconomical The industry 
has to pay double profits, one to the grower 
and the other to the manufacturer. Thus 
there are a few elementary difficulties in the 
way of developing the Indian sugar industry 
which should first of all be removed as soon 
as possible. The Co-operative , Credit and 
Sale Societies should play an important part 
in the Industry. The Societies should sup- 
ply cheap credit to the grower to enable him 
to purchase better quality of seeds and 
manure and to introduce efficient mechani* 
cal appliances so that the industry may 
work on a less wasteful basis. To finance the 
Co-operative Societies, the Government 
should lend necessary funds at low rates of 
interest for long periods. The Societies 
should also undertake the sale of their mem- 
bers’ products and thus fetch favourable 
prices. It is only through these measures 
that the sugar industry in India will regain 
slowly but surely her original prosperity. 

With the introduction of labour saving 
mechanical appliances, with extensive research 
work and with the strong Government assis- 
tance, the other sugar producing countries 
flJ- S. A. Cuba, Germany, France, Russia, 
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Czechoslovakia, Canada and Natal) have 
marvellously expanded their respective sugar 
industries, within a quarter ol a century. 
Why should India then rest content before she 
sees her sugar industry fully developed when 
she enjoys so many advantages over other 
countries ? Cheap labour, substantial protective 
dutyi suitable climate, better transport facilities 
of late, all these factors would go a long way 
(o develop the industry if right methods have 
been- followed. The question which one 
might then be tempted to ask will be what 
measures have been taken in the past for the 
improvement of the sugar industry? The 
question was first discussed in 1907 by the 
Board of Agriculture who suggested the local 
Governments to establish sugarcane experi- 
mental stations and the lines on which to 
conduct them. But little beed tvas paid to the 
recommendations till in 1911, the Board of 
Agriculture again pressed the Government to 
take immediate ■ steps to save the British 
Empire from the extreme dependence for 
sugar on foreign countries. The Government 
accordingly established a small sugar factory 
at Nawabganj and a cane-breeding 'station at 
Coimbatore. On further recommendations of 
the Board, the Government established in 
1918 a Sugar Bureau at Pusa to collect the 
information on the development of the sugar 
industry in India and to impart that informa- 
tion to those interested- But the conditions 
did not seem to have improved and therefore 
in 1919 the Mackenna Sugar Committee was 
appointed to investigate into the then condi- 
tions and to 'make recommendations for 
the improvement. The Committee, after a 
thorough and careful investigation < suggested 
the Government to create a Sugar Board and 


to establish a Sugar Research Institute with 
sub-statious in all important towns. To protect 
the industry from foreign competition, the tariff 
duty had also been raised from 5 per cent, ad- 
valorem to 10 per cent, in 1916, to 15 per 
rent, in 1921 and to 25 per cent, in 1922. In 
1925. the ad valorem duty was converted into 
a specific duty of about Rs. 4-8-0 per cwt. 
Even inspite of all these measures, the imports 
of sugar from outside are pouring in enor- 
mously and unless more stringent measures 
are adopted, it would not be surprising if 
the outside replenishes the Indian indigenous 
industry altogether. 

Out of the total production of sugarcane 
in India, 2% per cent. (80,000 tons) are used 
for manufacture of refined sugar while 15 per 
cent, are consumed for chewing etc. and the re- 
maining 82j/£ per cent, are made into gur (un- 
refined sugar). Although gur is at present 
given a preference to sugar by the majority of 
the Indians, dislike towards it is gradually 
making its way among them. Again the im- 
ported refined sugar is sold at a cheaper rate 
than the impure product gur and this is a 
clear indication that the gur will slowly but 
surely be replaced by the refined sugar. 

After the Great War, the sugar production 
goes far ahead of the consumption and this 
has resulted in keen competition with sugar 
producing countries. The prices have gone 
down, much below the cost of production. To 
save India from this calamity, it is necessary at 
this juncture to protect the industry tem- 
porarily by a further increase in the tariff 
duty, to take such measures as would leave 
little wastage, to utilize the bye-products, to 
make provisions to finance the industry and 
to organise the Sale Societies for the economi- 
cal marketing of the product. 



SOME ASPECTS OF RATIONALISATION . 

By Mr. ERNEST KIRK 


I N view of the many schemes oftetrench- 
ment, arising out of the modern idea of 
rationalisation, that are under consideration 
in the various industrial concerns in India or 
have already been launched, as for instance on 
the S. I. Ry.. the B. N. Ry. and the N. W. Ry., 
it will be of interest to the public In general 
and to Trade Unionists in particular to know 
how rationalisation is viewed in other countries, 
what it really connotes, and what, so far, have 
been the results of its application to industry. 
RATIONALISATION AT GOLDEN ROCK 
A good idea as to what rationalisation 
means may be gathered by any one who is 
fortunate enough to make a tour of inspection, 
under an intelligent guide, as was recently my 
privilege, of the S I.Ry Workshop at Golden 
Rock. Quite apart from the idea of centralis- 
ation here you have installed the most modern 
labour-saving appliances that it is possible to 
find in any part of the globe. In the engine 
room, for instance, the roaring furnaces that 
heat the great boilers are fed with coal direct 
from the railway trucks by rollers. There is no 

shovelling, no ietching and carrying as in the 

old days; everything i s done mechanically and 
efficiently and with human labour reduced to 
an almost uncanny minimum. 

It 1, the same in vuying io alratm 

every section. In one shop you see big teak 
logs coming in direct from the trucks at one 
end, and, after being s5wn to specified lengths 
by poweriul electrically driver machines, 
planed, and assembled, leaving the shop at 
the other end the completed railway truck, 
body, carriage or saloon. There fa no over- 
lappihg and no wastage and for the 
most part everything is done by machinery. 


Even in the • repair shop huge powerful 
overhead 80 ton cranes can easily lift 
the biggest locomotive and carry it to any 
part of the shop. In this way three or four 
men do the work that it formerly took fifty to 
do, and that also in a hundreth part of the lime. 

Rationalisation in the repairs shop is parti- 
cularly striking and interesting. An engine 
comes in to be overhauled. It is at once 
stripped- All the separate parts are then sent 
to the sub-sections in the shop, methodically 
arranged, dealing with those parts. These are 
then examined, repaired or replaced with new 
parts, and reassembled, and the engine which 
came in yesterday, panting and puffing and 
wheezy, goes out to-day or to-morrow, after 
being duly tested and passed, under Its own 
steam, all spick and span and ready for another 
life period. In the event of it being necessary 
to transfer any part from one workshop to 
another this is done in a trice by electric 
trolleys. Delay in the execution of any task is 
at once registered in the Progress Office where 
a red label shows when anything fa overdue. 
The whole workshop is built and managed 
strictly according to the most approved ration- 
alistic plans available ; even all the windows 
face north so as to get the light without getting 
the glare of the sun'. 

Well that is what rationalisation means, as 
applied to industry. It means doing things 
by the most rational and modern methods- 
From that standpoint it has come to stay. 
No one in his senses - would, other things 
being equal, go back from the motor car 
to the bullock bandy, from the electric lift to 
the climbing ot a long flight of stairs, from 
the management of a business on sensible, 
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scientific, labour-saving lines, to a more 
costly, muddling, unscientific way of doing 
things. 

Rationalisation increases unemployment 

But that is not by any means all that 
rationalisation, as at present conceived and 
applied, connotes. To begin with, while it 
enormously increases output, and profits, it 
does this by employing fewer workers and 
without increases real wages. Touching on 
this point in his recent remarkable speech 
on the Unemployment Debate, Sir Oswald 
Mosley said : 

I upplled tbs Criterion of rationalisation to four big 
groups of trades and I found, between 192 1 and 1929, an 
average lncresao In production oi orer 20 per cent ; bat 
•n average decline In the Insured workers la those trades 
of over 4 per cent. Orer fire jeer* yon here that Im- 
mense increase In production— a rery great achievement— 
and orer the same long period a Heady decline In the 
unemployment In those trades which were erer Increma- 
ting their effccleocy and expanding their markets. 

Sir Oswald also applied this with shattering 
effect to the theory propounded by Govern- 
ment that if they could restore export trade by 
rationalisation to its previous position they 
would cure unemployment, and showed that 
if this could be done it would actually mean a 
decrease of 5 per cent, in the men employed in 
those export trades. , 

Similar conclusions are arrived at by Dr. 
Harry W. Laidler, Vice-President of the U. S. 
National Bureau of Economic Research, who 
in a recent survey points out that : 

Improved machinery In four major Industries la the 
United Statea-farmlng, manufacturing, railways and 
mining — baa eliminated 2^500.000 employees In the last 
night years. Seven men now do the work which formerly 
required slaty to perform in casting pig-iron, two do the 
work which formerly required 128 to perform In loading 
it A brick making machine in Chicago make* 40,000 
bricks in an hour, whereas formerly it took one man 
eight hours to make 450. In New Work the number of 
workers in the paper-bor fed as try has fncreased 32 per 
cent, while the output per wage earner has increased 121 
per cent 

And - it should be remembered that wages 
are "higher in America than in any other 


country in the world. It is clear therefore 
that rationalisation is not only not a cure for 
unemployment but that on the Contrary it is a 
cause of unemployment. It is clear also that 
while it increases output and profits it does not 
give corresponding benefits to the workers. 

HOW OVERPRODUCTION DEPRESSES TRADE 

There is another and very serious aspect of 
rationalisation to be considered : it is that the 
increase in output, due to rationalisation, 
results in overstocking the markets, which 
in turn gives rise to a drop in prices, trade 
depression, short time, occasional wage cuts 
and the further dismissal of many workers. 
The world is in fact at present confronted with 
the curious phenomenon of mankind being 
stinted in the midst of plenty. This was 
recently bemoaned in the Sunday Despatch 
(8|9J-30; by Mr. Hartley Withers, that able 
defender of capitalism, as a system, in the 
following words : — 

From almost every country U the world there eomej 
a melancholy wail about trade depression, due to low 
prices tad orer abundance of food, materials, metals, 
baring the past year there has been a fall of 11/8 per 
cent, in foreign wheat, 3J per cent, In potatoes, 22-8 per 
cent In tin and 28"2 per cent In rubber. Mankind bas 
smothered Itself under amass of goods which it cannot get 
to market and use; those who manufacture and distribute , 
are working abort time and, dismissing employees because 
there is not enough demand for finished goods. Tho 
spectacle of universal plenty, along with universal dis- 
tress, Is very far from creditable to all alleged enlighl- 1 
ment and civilisation that we are (opposed to enjoy. 

A PACE THAT KILLS 

Rationalisation is also responsible for reduc- 1 
iog even skilled workers to unskilled auto- 
matons, cogs in the great rationalised machine. 

This is particularly noticeable in mass-pro- 
duction plants. It is an effect that is being 
Increasingly resented in responsible labour 
circles, especially as the transformation is 
accompanied by a pace that kills. Describe 
ing what happens'in a typical mass-production 
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motor plant in America, Mr. Hugh Grant 
Adam, who recently accompanied a deputa- 
tion of Australian industrialists and Trade 
Unionists to America to study industrial con- 
ditions there, says : — 

At 8 a.*.' the worker takes Ms place at the aide of a 
narrow platform down the centre of which runs a great 
chain moving at the rate of a toot a minute. His tool It 
an electrically driven riveter. As he stands, riveter 
poised, the half built framework of the ear passes alowlr 
in front of him. . . Once, twice, he plunges the riveter 
down upon the hot metal. . . once, twice, once, twice 
and ao on for eight hours a day, day after day, year 
after year— If he can keep his job. 

There is not . job on the mas, .production chain 
more complicated technically than that. The chain never 

,?r^r-r r , Tari ”- The m “ •» p«« °f the 

chain the feeder end slave of It He must keep going or 
?w ,?, l| W0C ; jlm J ,,n ' 1 h0 Woald be otecrated all 

emidoved I ’ th Nlne,y ° U ‘ ° f eTer/ Loodred workme°n 

S^JSflSUSSSSB *££ £ 

It is not until one has made oneself 
acquainted with the above aspects ol rationalis. 
M.on that one is able to undetstand and 
appreciate the workers' deep-rooted suspicion 
flit. From bitter experience they know that 
whatever may be the advantage, of , a, 
isation to society i„ 8 e M „|, and e , 
tn particular it is bringing not good but evil to 
them. Incidentally also this is one reason 
why many workers, and many economist, also 

have an instinctive appreciation of the back', 
to-nature viaion that has i„ spi[ed 
Gandh.ji , activities. These ac.iviUes ceruinly 

have their place and have got to be reckoned 

with, but they must somehow include or 
complement th, use of improved m.cl.ineiy 
ItOTV TO RATIONALISE RATIONALISATION 
The truth IS there is nothing wrong with 
rationalisation, ptr se ■ all that is required is ,o 
see that it is really rational— by which I also 
mean homsiie— in its application. There 
would, for example, be no objection in labour- 


circles to rationalisation displacing labour, 
and of course to increasing output, provided, 
(1) work was found elsewhere for those dis- 
placed ; (2) a more humane method of apply- 
ing it was adopted, a method that would 
encourage and develope'initiative' and indi- 
vidual uniqueness in the workers ; and (3), 
which is partly covered by 1 and, 2, that 
rationalisation be applied to 'distribution and 
consumption also and not, as at ’present, to 
production only. 

Take for instance the important question of 
over-production, which as we have seen is 
largely due to rationalisation. The usual 
remedy proposed by the employing class for a 
glut in the market is restraint of production. 
One witness — Bernard M. Baruch — may be 
cited here as being typical ot the rest. Said 
Mr. Baruch while recently speaking on this 
subject before the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce : “ Over-production is , the cause of 
many of our industrial ills. The obvious 
remedy is restraint of production.” A book 
might be written on the attempts, the scanda" 
lous attempts, that are being made daily on the 
stock-exchanges and in the various combines 
and financial rings of the world, to curtail 
production and force up prices. Many lead- 
ing industrialists, however, are not in agree- 
ment with this policy and are recommending 
something much more sensible and dynamic. 

A REMEDY FOR OVERPRODUCTION 
One method that is being steadily tried out 
in America is that of increasing consumption 
by raising wages. It is felt that the crying 
need of the moment is not to increase plant 
capacity, but to create a larger market for the, 
goods already being produced; and to do that 
in the first instance by enhancing the purchas- 
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power copld be utilised far living expenses 
by the people, their demands would materially 
increase, and that would relieve a considerable 
amount of our present unemployment problem. 

The third important subject dealt with by 
the Assembly was with reference to a general 
reduction of tariffs by the nations of the 
League. This discussion was introduced by 
Mr. Graham, the President of the British Board 
of Trade, and was supported by several dele- 
gates of other countries. It will be remember, 
ed that the World Economic Conference of 
1921 laid down certain principles in reference 
to tariffs; the wish was to call a tariff truce, 
and gradually to reduce the tariff walls around 
so many countries in Europe. But instead of 
carrying out those principles of reduction the 
opposite has been the tendency, and we have 
to-day higher tariffs than ever. One delegate 
said that this policy of protective tariffs had 
done the greatest harm to the development of 
the League. Mr. Graham called a halt a u 
tarriff increases, and asked the Assembly to 
return to the principles accepted in 1927. 

These three subjects indicate the world-wide 
interests of the 1930 Assembly of the League. 

THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 

The present indications are that the Imperial 
Conference now sitting in London is going to 
make history that will have far-reaching effects 
upon the whole of the British Commonwealth 
of nations. The last Conference laced the 
question of equal status and absolute indepen- 
dence of the Dominions ; in this Conference 
the Dominions are speaking with a voice that 
is being heard, and the British statesmen are 
taking note. The great problem facing every 
nation to-day is markets and unemployment, 
■yhe British Labour Government and .the 


Liberal Party are upholders of the traditional 
Free Trade policy, but the Conservative Party 
and the Dominions Prime Ministers are seek- 
ing to solve the problem through Imperial 
trade co-operation and protection against out- 
side competition. Mr. Bennett, the new Con- 
servative Prime Minister of Canada, has taken 
the initiative, based on his belief that un- 
employment can be solved only by protect- 
ion against foreign competition, and has 
demanded a Preference System throughout 
the Empire, with a tax on foreign imports 
introduced by the British Government. 
Almost at once Mr. Stanley Baldwin accepted 
the new proposal on behalf of the British 
Conservative party, and Mr. William Graham, 
President of the Board of Trade of the present 
Labour Government, has stated that the 
British Government accepted the principle 
that where tariffs exist in the United Kingdom 
preference shall be given to the Dominions. 
This is real progress, but it may mean the re- 
casting of Britain's traditional free trade 
policy. If this suggestion is finally accepted 
and acted upon it will kill Lord Beaverbrook's 
policy of "Empire Free Trade,” and it will 
open the \vay for adopting a thorough going 
national wheat policy, such as the quota 
system which has been suggested. The idea 
is that taking knowledge of the fact that at 
present the wheat milled for making flour in 
Britain comes from : United Kingdom, 13 per 
cent ; from the Dominions, 44 per cent. ; and 
from foreign countries, 43 per cent. ; the 
suggestion is that British mills shall in future 
grind a specified quota of home-produced 
wheat, a specified quota of wheat grown within 
the Empire, and the remainder may come from 
foreign sources. That is the method as applied 
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to one commodity by which preference may 
be allowed. One thing is certain that the 
1930 Imperial Conlerence will decide that the 
welfare of the British Commonwealth lies in 
closer economic union ; the method of bring- 
ing that about is what the assembled delegates 
are now discussing and trying to formulate. 

FRANCE AND ITALY— NAVAL TALKS 
At the break up of the Five Power Naval 
Conference early in 1930 after Great Britain, 
United States, and Japan had agreed upon a 
basis of naval limitations, and Fiance and 
Italy were not able to accept that agreement ; 
It was understood that those two powers 
would continue negotiations with a view to 
arriving at some mutual understanding. Con- 
versations have been proceeding between M 
Briard and Slg. Scialoja, but bacausa no agrea- 
ment has been lound possible the negotiations 
have been suspended but not broken off. 

Tl.e reason o( the deadlock may be sum- 
named as follows : The Italian representative 

suggested. new "yard-Mick"., the basis „f 

calculating naval strength, and w„ i„ cfade 
both tonnage and number of ships. The 
French representative, on the 0 , h „ ha „ d 
wanted the reckoning „f str „ E , h b< , )taI 
to the number of ships only, alb.., e „ h 

country to build what kind and sire of >hi 
-sbed ,0 build. This arrangement woL 
give to France considerable advantage over 
Italy, which of course Italy will llot f 
consequently the conversation, l„v, «a,.d 
«or ihe present. 

The Britisi, Foreign Secretary, Mr. Hender- 
son, h» been In dose touch with ihe,,. , a lk 5 - 
he n naturally disappointed, a, are many 

others also a> . 1 , 1 , deadlock, but he is 

that Ihe talks will be resumed soon. 


UNITED STATES' “ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM” 
The economic interpretation of history is 
having fulfilment in the United States trade 
aggression in these days. The United States 
is rapidly reaching the satiation point, because 
of her industrialisation and large scale pro- 
duction; despite her protection policy she is 
straining every nerve to find foreign markets 
how the policy of high' protection and the 
securing of foreign trade can be reconciliated 
is a subject of great interest to all economists. 
At present the United States business interests 
are engaged in a movement of trade penetrat- 
ion in South America which some of the 
Latin Republics are resenting very' much; 
they call this movement — U. S. economic ira-' 
perialism, and they are beginning to say that 
they need a Monroe Doctrine against the 
United States trade penetration. United States 
money and goods are at work in many places 
in South America, and even United States 
soldiers are called upon to defend U. S. 
interests in Latin America. The Pan-Amerl- ' 
can Union is looked upon with suspicion by 
the southern peoples as simply a means 'to 
the end ol U.S. predominance. ' 

“T5* V.“ t ‘ ted f5t *' e8 -” wile Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell 
D*» used force to protect American business 
t" 3 ,! 0 “ crM * « ex,ent perhaps Many other 
„„ '1 , r Am<tican troops have been lauded 

IJLJ? *£3 80 . 1 , 1 f “ r ‘his purpose moro than a hundred 
a ri ° e ‘£*, Usl 115 rears. Anyone who takes the 
re "? through the debates ou Iho Cruiser Util 
1 ot Senator, and Cun- 

r"' n ” lsU n Me navy not because they believe that 
. terr ' ldr 7 Is to danger ot attack, tut to protect 
In An ? erl “ u business Upon the high seas And 

m foreign countries.*' . * 

PALESTINE DIFFICULTIES 
It will be remembered that the Balfour Note 
held out hopes to the Jews of a National 
Home in Palestine under a British Mandate 
but more recently the Arab community have 
been contesting’ that policy; racial and relU 
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gious feelings have been generated with the 
result that Great Britain in trying to help and 
please both parties is bringing down trouble 
upon herself and satisfaction lo neither com- 
munity. Recently a Committee has been at 
work on the problem, and has issued what is 
known as the Hope Simpson Report. On the 
basis of that report the British Government 
have published a statement of policy, saying : 

The Government affirmed the Tiew en dined b j lb* 
Permanent Mandates Commission and the Connell of the 
Ijesjue that the obligations laid down by the Mandate 
in regard to aectioDS ot the population are of weight 
Ton will fcleo recall that the Comm!««lon expressed the 
view that had the Mandatory Government concerned 
itself more closely with social and economic adaptations 
to the sew eonditiors dne to Jewish immigration. It 
would have nerved the Interests cf both sections of the 
population. Oor present policy is in conformity with 
that suggestion and envisages a scheme of more metho- 
dical agricultural development which, as shown Ir the 
Hope Simpson Report, Is the only method whereby addi- 
tional Jewish agricultural settlement would be possible 
consistently with the condition laid down in Article fi of 
the Mandate, which enjo/as that the r'gbtr and po‘Uioci 
ot other sections of the population are not to be pre- 
judiced. 

The GoTernment made It dear In the statement of 
policy that measuers for developmert are envisaged la 
the benefits of which Jews and Arabs can both share. 
Neither as regards land policy nor as regards Irrigation 
do the Government aim at crystallising the Jewish 
National Home at its present stage of development. 

In order to give effect to this policy the 
Mandatory Government have decided to give 
a measure of self-government to the people of 
Palestine in the form of setting up a Legislat- 
ive Council which wiJJ be representative of 
the various interests in Palestine. That of 
course will give the Arabs equal rights with 
the Jews, but the Jewish leaders say that such 
a policy and government will defeat the whole 
purpose of the Balfour Note in promising 
Palestine as a National Jewish Home. One 
can see quite plainly how we have here a major 
problem bristling with difficulties. 

BIG-HEARTED GIVERS 

Mr. Edward S. Harkness oi New York has 
recently given a large- suoa of money, some* 


thing like two millions sterling, to Great 
Britain to be used for charitable purposes to 
show his belief in and appreciation of what the 
British people are doing far world peace and 
progress. 

In this connection it will be of interest to 
note the new record in philanthropy established 
by United States givers during the year 1929 : 

Gifts to philanthropy in the United States 
during 1929 reached the tremendous total of 
52.410,720,000, or an increase of 
5 120 120,000 over 1928. the previous highest 
year, according to the John Price Jones Corpo- 
ration of New York. The amounts under 
various headings were as follows ; religion, 
5 906,300,000 ; educalion, S 467.500,000; 
gifts for personal charity, 5279,760,000; orga- 
nised charitable relief, 5278.710,000; health, 
S221.ol0.000; foreign relief, 5132,000,000; 
the fine arte, 540,000,000; play and recreat- 
ion, 5 20,900,000 : miscellaneous reform 
organisations, 5 14,040,000. 
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OUR PERFECTING WORLD 

Bv Miss TERESA JOSEPH, M.A., b.sc. (Econ.) 


W E must congratulate Mr. Dhalla, the 
High Priest of theParsis, on his excel- 
lent book, *' Our perfecting World”* It is 
simple without being elementary, and compact 
without omitting even some of the most re- 
mote aspects of that exceedingly comprehen- 
sive science of humanity, viz., Sociology. A 
whole series of the most vital problems that 
interest men of all climes and of all ages are 
discussed here with a clearness and breadth of 
view which is specially commendable in view 
of the abstrusive and controversial character of 
many of the problems connected with the 
subject. The pivot of the whole discussion 
in Mr. Dhalla' s book is the problem of evil 
, which has been a persistent thorn in the side of 
noetic Philosophy ever since man learned to 
think. Mr. Dhalla has ranged over the whole 
field in short compass, discussing the solutions 
of great world teachers like Zarathushtra, 
Buddha, Christ and Mohammed, and of re- 
nowned philosophical systems like that of 
Confucius, of Lao-tze, ol the Stoics and of the 
Epicurians. But he does not limit himself 


merely to the religious and ethical aspects of 
the problem. B ildly he ventures to discuss 
also the idealistic solutions of dreamers like 
Karl Marx and Tolstoy as interpreted by men 
like Lenin and Mahatma Gandhi. In an age 
of travail and despair like ours, anyone who 
proclaims the gospel of hope is indeed a wel- 
come prophet and we may unhesitatingly 
declare that the k-ynotes of Mr. Dlmlla s book 
are sympathy for suffering humanity and 
Intense beliel in the possibility of the evolu- 
tion of a more perfecting world. 


* Ov* Vaneiam Woau>. By HameckH Kusscrvtnil 
Dhill*, rh. D. High Priest of the Parais. - Oxford Unlrer- 
»tty Press. ArsUstls of 0. A. Natesan ft: Co. Ks. JO, 


Some of the most interesting chapters are to 
be found in the section that deals with Social 
Life in Evolution. Many a pertinent question 
like war, nationality, democracy, and colour 
prejudice are briefly and sympathetically tackl- 
ed. The discussion ol war leads him on to sug- 
gestions for the cure of this, the most accursed 
of human ills. Mr. Dhalla’s solution is more 
or less the same as that of Professor Lowes 
Dickinson, who sees in the League of 
Nations the only ultimate hope for afflicted 
humanity ; but we may doubt whether the 
eternal problem can ever be solved. The 
anti-social tendencies of unbridled nation- 
alism are strongly emphasized in the chapter 
on Nationalism, and here as elsewhere the 
discussion takes place in an atmosphere of 
hope, and the final verdict ol Dhalla is that 
"it is not an idle dream to strive for the 
dawning of a day, in some distant future, 
when man may know neither nation nor 
race--- --and when mankind may claim the_ 
world for its motherland.” Mr. Dhalla’s faith 
in Democracy is not shaken though he realizes 
that Democracy does not secure the rule of 
the best, since its last word is liberty and 
and not best rule. In the chapter on colour 
bias, the author pleads for mutual sympathy, 1 
and understanding and on the need for a 
change of heart and mind on the part cf the 
white races. 

The only criticism again«t the book is that 
there is little that is original in it. Perhaps we 
can excuse this on Goethe's principle that the 
great thoughts of the world are pre-existent 
and have to be rethought out by each man in 
his life. The book can be recommended as a 
worthy attempt to keep alive in man the 
eternal hope that God is in heaven and all will 
be well with the world. 



British Missionaries’ Manifesto 


[ On the eve of the Round Table Conference British missionaries in India hare issued the 
following appeal. They urge that the determining factor in laying down the lines of India’s future 
Constitution should be the wishes of the people of the country. The manifesto records the 
Missionaries’ conriction that the cause of the present distrust and bitterness in the country is 
to be found in the growing sense of ignominy in the minds of Indians that the destiny of the 
nation lies in the hands of'another people. No settlement will be satisfactory that does not respect 
Indian sentiment. Christians, it says, must be prepared to take risks for the establishment of a 
spirit of friendship and goodwill. The signatories to the manifesto number over two hundred, 
including Principals of leading Mission Colleges and institutions, as also the members of the 
Cambridge Mission at Delhi and numerous members of tbe Church of England, the Church of Scotland 
Missionary Societies, the Baptist Wesleyan Congregation and other Missionary bodies. — EDITOR, I. If,] 


AX/ E, men and women of British Nationality, 
* * who are working in India in connection 
with various Missionary Societies, feel that it is 
our duty as Christian people to make a state- 
ment regarding the present political situation, 
which we hope will be of some help to our 
brethren in the West. We are not politicians, and 
we realise that party politic* a* such lie outside 
our sphere; but we feel that tbe present move- 
ment is more than political. It touches the 
springs of personal and national life, and as 
Christian men and women we feel that we cannot 
remain silent in regard to issues which have 
caused such widespread and deep disturbance in 
the lives of men. 

We have to face a situation that is marked 
by misunderstanding, distrust and bitterness. We 
recognise that many explanations may be advanc- 
ed to account for this, but we would record 
our conviction that the main cause is to 
be found in the growing sense of ignominy 
in the minds of Indian people that the destiny 
of the nation lies in tbe hands of another 
people. To ns the national awakening is a 
very real thing, and it is our belief that no 
settlement will be satisfactory that does not 
respect Indian sentiment and make for the 
recovery of national self-iespect. India is 
now of ago and can speak for herself. We there- 
fore urge that the principle should be fully and 
frankly recognised that tbe determining factor in 
laying down the Hoes of India's futnre conati 
lution Bhould be tbe wishes cf the people 
of India. This principle is held by politic- 
ians of all schools, and it is one that accords 
with our deepest Christian convictions. Us 
acceptance hy the suzerain power would go 


far to ensure the success of the Round Table 
Conference. 

We are fully aware of the complexity of tbe 
problems connected with the feture Government 
of India, and in particular we are sensible that 
the acceptance of the principle we have urged 
may give rise to grave anxiety in the minds of 
many regarding the position of the minority com- 
munities in India. But we feel that in this 
matter Indian leadership must be trusted. 

During the past months, when motion has so 
largely taken the place of constructive thinking, 
we have been doing what we could to strengthen 
the bands of all who were striving for peaee, and 
we will continue to do bo. For we feel that for an 
adequate and final solution of the political 
problems, which are in themselves sufficiently 
difficult, there must be a wide diffusion of a more 
Christina spirit of good-will, and a restoration of 
mutual respect and trust. Wo, as a Christian 
people, must be ready to show the forbearance, 
faith and Christian love and are prepared to 
take risks for the establishment of this spirit ol 
friendship and good-will. 

We look forward with deep and prayerful 
interest to the Round Table Conference, and we 
regard it as a good omen that it will be opened 
by the King Emperor. We have every confidence 
that the Indian representatives will give clear and 
convincing expression to the prevailing mind of 
the country, and we are equally confident that they 
will receive a lair and friendly hearing. It is our 
earnest hope that the Conference will lead to a 
jaat and lasting settlement, and that the Indian 
and British people* may go forward in ad honour- 
able partnership which will be for the highest good 
of both. 
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H. it. TUB KIN’O KiU'BHOK 

I N opening tlm Conference II. M. the Kin- 

tald 

“It * Hord i me much Mtiifartioo to wrlcnme i„ 
the capital of my Umpire representatives of the 


if. m. rnr. kino rwrcuoR 



of M » « n( f tolnanm,. 
»te their Conference with my .Mini alert and 

Parliament Yn * T * Hin cora P°» ! nR the 

{ ' “ JJ® whoto P r «>acta wo ,re assembled. 
More than once • Sovereign hat tnmmmwJ 

Hr ?“ Ae Ml1 of >»*• t»t never 

before bate British and Indian aUteamen and 
ralera of Indian State* met, at yon now meet in 
one p Uce and round one table to discats 'the 
future aystem of Government for Iodia and teek 
an agreement for the guidance of mv I*arli*me«» 
as to the foundations upon which it muit stand. 


Nearly ten years «*«, to a it.et«*ge to «y 
Indian l^gis'atufr, t dwelt ups.n the significance 
i.f il» ntabluliment In ih» constrictions! progTM* 
of Imlia. TrnyeaiaM.nl a brief span In the 
life of toy nation, 1 «1 this decade bat witnessed 
net only in India but throng hunt all nations fonts- 
in- ti.e British Cutnmonweailh a ijniclening ami 
growth in ideas * n d the aspirations of natlool'*>I 
which defy the customary measnrsment of time. 

Il should, therefore, be no matter for aurpril# 
to men of lids (generation that, a* wat then eon* 
template-!, it then!! hare beromo necessary 1o 
ettimate and review the retoll# of «hat waa begun 
ten yeira ago and to make farther pretUion for 
the fatarc. 

Saeb a tetriew was lately rarried out by the 
Statutory Commission, appointed by mo for that 
pnryoie and you hate before you thn outcome of 
them labours, together with other contribution* 
which bare been, or can be made to the aolution 
of the great problem confronting you. No word* 
of mine are needed to bring Lome to you the 
momentous character of tie task to which you 
hate act your hands. 

Karh one of you will, with me, be profoundly 
conscious how much depends for the whole of the 
British Commonwealth on the tame of J#W 
consultations. Tins community of interest letdi 
me to count at of happy angary that them thonld 
w? prcicnt to-day rej.resentatires of my CJorern- 
ment in all lister {States of the Commonwealth. 

I shall follow tho course of your proceeding* with 
the closest aod most sympathetic Interest, not 
indeed without anxiety but with a greater 
confidence. 

The material condition* which surround the 
lire* of my subjects in India affect me nearly and 
will be crcr present in your thoughts during tba 
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forthcoming deliberations. I have also in mind 
the just claims of the majorities and minorities, 
men and women, town dwellers and tillers ot the 
auil, land-lords and tenants, strong and weak, rich 
and poor, of races, castes and creeds of which the 
bod} politic is composed. 


For these things 1 care deep!;, i cannot 
doubt that the true foundation of self Government 
is the fusion of such divergent claims in mutual 
obligations and in their recognition and fulfilment. 

It is my hope that the future Government of 
Iudia, based on this foundation, will give ex- 
pression to her honourable aspirations. 

Slay your disenaiioa point tile way to a sure 
achievement ol this end and may your names go 
down in history as those ot the men who served 
India Well and whose endeavours advanced the 
happiness and piosprriiy of all my beloved people! 
1 pray that l’rovidenea may grant you in a 
bouuteuu* measure wisdom, patience) and good- 
will:’ 


THE PRIME MINISTER 


Mr. Railway MacDonald said : — 

“ My first duty, ns Chairman, is to ask your 
coua-.ni — 1 kuow it is forthcoming in lull measure 



THK PltlMK MINISTER 

to convey our humble duty to Hi* Majesty and 
the expression of loyal gratitude with which we 
have welcomed his gracious presence hero and 


the inspiration his words have given us. I know 
also that yeu would have me include our loyal 
and grateful appreciation of the kindly solicitude 
of Her Majesty the Queen, which my Indian 
friends, have been privileged to experience. Nor 
are we unmindful that it is to His Majesty's graci- 
ous permission that we owe the honour of holding 
our meeting in this Chamber to-day and hereafter 
in the Royal Palace of 6t. James’s. We are 
deeply sensible of these signal marks ol Their 
Majesties’ sympathy and favour. I am very eon 
scious of the responsibility you have put upon 
me." 

Mr. MacDonald, continuing, said : — “ Rut the 
responsibility lies heavily on us all, for we are 
now at the very birth of new history. Declara- 
tions made by the British Sovereigns and states- 
men from time to time, that Great Britain's ttoik 
in India was to prepare for Self-Government have 
been plain. If some say that they hare been 
applied with woeful tardiness, I reply that no 
permanent evolution has seemed to anyone goiDg 
through it to be anything but tardy. 

I am never disturbed by people who say that 
I have not fulfilled my pledges, provided lam 
fulfilling them. We have met to try to register 
by agreement a recognition of the fact that India 
has reached a distinctive point in her constitu- 
tional evolution. Whatever that agreement may 
bo there will be some who will say that it is not 
good enough or that it goea too tar. Let them 
say so. We must boldly come out and appeal to 
the intelligent and informed public opinion. 

The men who co-operate aro pioneers uf 
progress. Civil disorder is the way of reaction. 
It destroys social mentality wherefrom all consti- 
tutional development derives its sotireo and 
whereupon all stable Internal administration is 
based." 

I*rocecding Mr. MacDonald said “The task 
ahead of us ia beset with difficulties for a 
solution, of which the part affords no reedy-made 
guide. There are stubborn diversities of view still 
ro be brought together and conflicting interest* 
that have hitherto proved irreconcilable. Could 
any isattea bo more momentous? Could any bo 
more enticing to men who love to make rough 
ptacea smooth ? We must bring to onr task -alt 
the resources of mutual irurt, practical aagaeity 
and statesmanship which wo can command. 

This ia not the time fur rceilicg. to «av noth- 
iog o! prejudging, our problem*. ‘Me shall meet 
them a* we proceed. Let u» face them as men 
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and institution have our people* notface.1 V Ami 

o( our skill ia harmonising the iliflercncca by a 
reasonable mutual accommodation. What better 
example could wo hare than the goodly array of 
distinguished Prime Ministers who have been with 
us consulting about dominion affairs i 


His Majesty’s preaence at the opening of our 
deliberations has eusbled us to understand both 
the strength and flexibility of the bond binding 
our whole Commonwealth of Nations together in 
loyalty aud devotion to the Crown. Tne atten- 
dance of the representatives of the Dominion 
Governments is an earnest of the interest and 
goodwill with which sister-states of the Co-mnnn- 
wealth of Nations will follow onr labours, ihe 
association of l'riuces lot the first tune iu n 
joint conclave with representatives of the people 
of British India is symbolical of the gradual 
moulding together ot India into one whole and, 
wheu 1 turn to the representatives of ISritish 
India 1 am mindlul of India'* different commu- 
nities, languages and interests, but 1 am leminded 
still more of the quickening and unifying influ- 
ences which bavo grown irresistibly from ber 
contact with Great Britain and oi the aspirations 
tor a United India which were in the minds ot 
her philosophers and her rulers before the first 
English traders set foot on her shores. 

Nor is it without significance that wo who 
though not of India, also seek India's honour, are 
drawn from all the three parties in this Parlia- 
ment and on the inter-play of whose rivalries no 
less than idesls, is built up onr British system ol 
Government. 


But, apart from these things, surely tbo sim- 
ple fact that we have cornu here to sit at ouc table 
with the set and sole purpose of India's advance- 
ment within the companionship of the Common- 
wealth is in itselt an undeniable sign of progress 
towards that end and also an inspiring challenge 
to reach an agreement. ° 

We must now begin our labours. Things 
Lave been said in the past whether in anger 0 r 
blindness or for mischief, which we had better 
forget at this table. Whatever be the story that 
is to be written of this Conference, be assured 
that it will be written. Let us strive to make it 
worthy ol the. best political genius of our peoples 
and add by it to the respect paid by the world 
to both our nations.” 


MAHARAJA OP BARODA 
The Maharaja of BnrixU voiced tho Sense of 
priritege in saying a fow words on behalf of the 
Indian States delegation and said that they were 



il.aitAIIA.JA. Of BARODA 

I'l) b«l'°M*n to Hi< Sl.jentjt, * h .!” JJ 

begged of the Premier to convey their sen 
of loyalty fo Ids throne and person- * ‘ 

•These historic precincts have witnessed m 
conferences fraught with import, but I “? ... 

ever before thev have been the scene of one 
this when the issnes at stake invulvu 
prosperity an 1 contentment of India’s millions 
greatness of the British Empire, By , ®. 
cession in n generous measure of the aspir* 
of the Princes and peoples of India and by 
alone can the realisation bo given to the noble 
words of the great Qneen Victoria •* f jP re . - 
in the famous proclamation namely, • n 
prosperity will be our strength, in. their content- 
ment our security and in their gratitude our 
regard ?' May we all labour whole-hearted y witn 
mutnal trust and goodwill for the attainment o 
great an end.” 
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MAIIAKAJA OF KASHMIR 
The Maharaja of Kashmir expressed deep 
gratitude lor Ilia Majesty’s cordial welcome and 
prayed to Providence to grant them the vision and 
will to realise the hopes expressed in the inspiring 
words of their beloved King Emperor. Ho drew 
attention to the unprecedented nature of the 
gathering and continued : — “Allied by treaty with 
the British Crown, and within our territories inde- 
pendent rulers, we have conus with a lull sense of 
the responsibility to our states and ail India. As 
allies oi Britain we stand solidly by the British 
connection, us Indians and loyal to the had of 
our birth, we stand as solidly as the rest of our 
countrymen for our lands the enjoyment of a posi- 
tion of honour and equality in the British 
Commonwealth. Oar desire to co-operate to the 
best of oar ability with all sections of the Confer- 
ence is genuine as also is our determination to 
base our co-operation upon the realities of the 
present situation. Neither England nor India can 
atford to sen this Conference end in failure. We 
roast resolve to succeed. The difficulties shall 
not be insuperable. We must exercise patience, 
tact and forbearance and bo inspired by 
mutual understanding and goodwill. We must 
give and take. If we succeed, England no less 
than India gains. If we fail India do less thou 
England Joses. The task is gigantic. In the 
case of no people would each aim as ours be easy 
to accomplish. In the case of India, the com- 
plexity of the (actors is unique, but, by the grace 
of God, with goodwill and sympathy on both sides 
the difficulties shall be surmounted and with the 
words of the King-Emperor still ringing in our 
ears we Princes affirm that the Conference shall 
not fail through any fault of ours.” 

SIR AKBAR HTDARI 
Sir Akbar liydari declared that His Majesty’s 
address, fall of personal sympathy to which every 
Indian heart immediately responded, would prove 
an inspiration and guide to all of them. The 
Nizam counted “Faithful Ally of British Govern- 
ment” Among the proudest of hh titles. For ISO 
years the Nizams had held steadfastly to the 
“ alliance in perpetuity” as the treaties proudly 
proclaimed it. “ As with Hyderabad so with all 
the States and I can assure the peoples of the 
Empire and the world at large that no hand shall 
sever the ties binding the Princes to the Crown. 
At the same time the States, autonomous within 
their own borders, can fully sympathise with the 
aims and Ideals of the people of British India aad 
be ready ' to work in harmony with them for a 


Greater United India, which wo all hope will be 
the outcome of our de liberal ions. In this spirit 
we enter the Conference aad shall do oiir utmost 
to assist in the solution of the problems to onr 
country’s satisfaction of her aspiration. Every 
race, creed and religion has its own distinct con- 
tribution to make to the Commonwealth and we 
of tho States bring no mean inheritance, traditions 
and culture handed down from the spacious days 
when in politics, arts and Science, India was 
amongst the foremost of the peoples of the world. 
We approach a task beset with so many difficul- 
ties in all lirumlity, not trusting in our own power, 
but in the guiding hand of Divine Providence.” 

TUB KT. HON. SASTW 
Tho Rt. lion. V. 8. Srinivasa Sa3trl said — 
“The gracious and inspiring words of IBs 
Majesty contain les'ons which we must Irani to 



practise if we would succeed in the enterprise 
about to begin, Sir, under your . gracious and 
well proved guidance. The Crown is the symbol 
of both power and unity and draws our hearts 
in willing homiga anl ravereaie. 
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It is, moreover, the fountain of justice, freedom 
and equality among the yarious peoples of the 
Commonwealth, and loyalty, therefore enjoins 
faithful aud nDceasing pursuit of these ideals and 
we should be failing in our duty to the Crown if 
we knowingly tolerated anywhere under tho 
British flag conditions that prodnced injustice 
inequality or undue restiictions on the giowtb of 
communities. 

This Conference will enable all parties 
interested in India to bring together their ideas 
as the subjects of her contentment and peaceful 
advance to the fulfilment of her destiny. Bu)d 
and candid speech is required, Imt also moderation 
forbearance and a readiness to appieciate different 
views Above all a vision ol India as a whole 
must be the sovereign consideiation governing all 

counsels. Some may he in mutual conflict. Our 
common prajer ,s that somehow through the 
magm of your personafity, these claims may be 
reconciled and these fnginrnian counsels gather 

may be hereafter remembered as the 1 * 11 * of 
rounded wisdom and statesmanship. 16 ° f 

Su.°, "T 6 ™-"' a 1 , 1 '"."*" .... 


responsibility. * r° s, li"n to assume 

Sic, .f.k. Con,„„« 1 i““ 

Mr. m. a. jinn aii 

EJMtssb “fisss 


Britain’s work ia India was to prepare her for 
Sell-Government. i 

He drew attention to the Viceroy's recent an- 
nouncement that tho only issue implicit in the 
declaration of His Majesty’s Government is the 
attainment of Self-Government. But I must 



MR. M. A. JIXNAU 

now emphasise that India now expects the tran- 
slation and fulfilment of these declarations. 

lucre never was a more momentous or graver 
issue in the history of the two nations thou the 
present one on which hangs the fate of nearly <>nc- 
nlUi of the population of the woild. We welcome 
the association of the Buncos' Delegation with the 
representatives of the people of British India. I 
desire and hope that all parlies, interests and 
communities will apply to the task fin words of 
Air. MacDonald) all resources of mutual trust, 
practical sagacity and statesmanship which we 
can command. 

tl ^ t> ,nu,s j ,,iar ^ my pleasure at the presence of 
the 1'iemiers and representatives of Dominions. 
1 * m ?’”d they are here to witness the birth of a 
new Dominion of British Commonwealth. 1 ’ 
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Mr. U. DA PE 

U. Ba Pe. on behalf of Burma, appreciated the 
honour by the selection of a JJnrman to speak on 
the momentous occasion and assured Ills Majesty 
of Burmans’ loyalty and hoped that His Majesty 
would lire long to preside over the destinies of 
the Great Empire. He voiced the gratitude to 
His Majesty’s Government for arranging the Con- 
ference and believed that a friendly discussion 
would remove the obstacles that would have other- 
wise looked insurmountable. He (banked tbe 
Government and the political parties and people 
in England for tbe hearty welcome and generous 
hospitality and pointed out that the case of Burma, 
in some ways, wns a special ono, but they brought 
tbo fullest measure of goodwill and co-operation, 
confident that the deliberations would promote the 
political progress of Burma, satisfy the aspirations 
of the people and increase their prosperity and 
happiness. They had brought high hopes that in 


the words of Mr. MacDonald uttered recently “ ‘ our 
liberty will be broadened in self-government, 
which is essential for the national self-respect and 
contentment.’ We love our country and believe 
in the greatness before it. We look to England 
for friendship and affection and hope that we will 
soon be able to take our place as equat partners 
with other Dominions in the great British 
Empire." 

At the conclusion of the speeches the Confer- 
ence agreed to the Premier's proposal that a 
committee to advise on the conduct of business 
be constituted with the Maharaja of Alwar, Mr. 
Benn, the Maharaja of Bikaner, Sir Hubert Carr, 
Col. Haksar, Sir Samuel Uoare, Sir Akbar 
Hydari, Sir Miraa Ismail, Messrs. M. R. Jayakar 
and 51. A. Jinnah, Sir It. N. Mitra, Lord Heading, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the IU. lion. V. S. Sastri, 
Sir 51. Shad and Sardar Ujjat Singh as 
members. 


THE REFORMS DESPATCH 


[Simultaneously with the opening of the Round Table Conference in London, the Government of India 
published their despatch to the Secretary of State ou the working of Constitutional reforms In the 
country. The Despatch which runs to over 200 pages, reviews comprehensively the Simon report 
and allied documents, and after summarising the locsl Governments’ views, puts forward alternative 
suggestions on many subjects, including Finance, Franchise, Communal and special representation and 
an enlarged scheme of Frontier reform. It is an unanimous document signed by Lord Irwin, Sir William 
Birdwood, Sir George Rainy, Sir James Crerar, Sir George Schuster, Sir lh L. Slitter, 'Sir Fazl-I- 
Hussain and Sir Joseph Bhore, and embodies their views on the further progress which might now be 
made towards the development of responsible government in India as an integrsl part of the British Empire. 
The Despatch has been criticised as altogether too narrow in outlook and oblivious to tbe realities of the 
situation. Commenting on the halting nature of the proposals the TIMES says that "it is a little depress- 
ing that, at a moment when the wholo destiny of India is under review, they should have almost gone 
out of their way to discourage hopes of a new and larger experiment in constitutional pro- 
gress.’' The following is a brief summary of the proposals, under different heads : — E d. /. ft] 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 

E FFECTIVE partnership between Britain and 
India should he maintained during the 
transition towards full responsible Government. 
Conditions at the Centre involve an inevitable 
duality of power between Parliament and the 
Indian Legislature. 

“The precise form by which public opinion may 
make Itself felt in a Government which must be 
prepared, jo certain matter*, to he guided ulti- 
mately by the will of Parliament is the cardinal 
problem that confronts ns." So saja the Despatch 
and continues that it is the essence of the Gov- 


ernment’s proposal that Home control should he 
of such a nature as to establish partnership in 
place of subordination. 

“Our aim should be psrtnership in a common 
cause, and we should without delay set ourselves 
the tssk of encouraging the establishment of 
effective relations between the Legislator* and 
the Executive and thus prepare the foundation for 
full responsible Government which we desire to 
establish." 

The Government of India slate that *' the con- 
lodia point clearly to federal 


dittoes of Bi 
development, 1 
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Tbe Central Government is 1o consist of official 
as well as elected member#, nominated by the 
Governor General, the former to ensure "that 
tbe purpose# of Parliament aro not im- 
paired.’ 

The Government consider that the Simon 
Commission’# scheme for the i Delusion of one or 
more elected member# of the Central Legislature 
in the Executive Council contains promise of 
Imperial development. Elected meinbcts would 
not be removable by the Legislature by a vote of 
censure. 

A maximum strength of 200 members is recom- 
mended for the Assembly and retention of the 
present proportion of elected and nominated 
members for tbe Council of State. 

Tbe existing powers of the Governor-General in 
relation to the Legislature must remain unimpair- 
ed and the power of restoring a rejected demand 
should be giv*n to the Governor-Gcnersl in pi see 
of the Governor-Gen srai-in- Council. 

THE PROVINCES 

The Government are in agreement with the 
Simon Commission in favour of giving the Pro- 
vinces the maximum of autonomy consistent with 
the interests of India as a whole. 

Dyarchy should bo abolished. 

’ITiere should be no Second Chambers in 
Madras, Bombay, the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces ; Hi. re should be such Chamber* in 
Bengal, the United Provinces and llihar and 

In regard 1o Provincial Cabinets, the Govcrn- 
rnent think there should be discretionary power 
with the Governor to appoint an official Mioister, 
the choice resting on the general consent of the 
Cabinet. A minority community might bo repre- 
sented in the Cabinet. 1 

Ten per cent, of the total population should lo 
enfranchised. Communal electorates should con- 
tinue where they now exist and the special 
representation of great landlords must continue. 

FROSTIER PROVINCE 

For the North-West Frontier Province, the 
Government of India favour a scheme for a Legis- 
lative Conncil with the Chief Commissioner as 
Agent to the Goverpor-General assisted by two 
Jlipisters. 


FINANCE 

Proposals to provide elaborate) safeguards ia 
regard to fiuaoce, tariffs, European and Anglo- 
Indian vrited Interests, Government commercial 
departments like the railways, and the Services, 
are made. 

As for financial administration, the Government 
tofsider it would do n rtbing hut disservice to 
Indian interests for Parliament fo transfer its 
responsibility until confidence, now conspicuously 
lacking, in the policy of those who woulu control 
the financial affaire fn the new regime had been 
established. 

DEFENCE 

It does not seem possible for Parliament yet to 
pari with the responsibility for India’s Internal 
aecurity. 

The general position of tbe legislature in regard 
to Defence matters is to remain unchanged. The 
appointment of a civitian Member for the Array 
Department Is approved, as also tbo proposal for a 
Commit tea on Army Affairs including members of 
the legislature. 

The Commission's proposal for a Dominion 
Army is not favoured. 

POSITION OF EUROPEAN* 

" As regards British business, if once agreement 
could oe reached to relieve the apprehensions^! 
European business, control could pass into Indian 
hands. Europeans do not wish to live by suffer- 
ance or to be treated as foreigners." 

Citizens of tbe Empire should he allowed to 
enter India, to engage freely in any trade, busi- 
ness or profession, and to receive just treatment. 
Britain might be given the treatment of the most- 
favoured nation. 

INDIAN 8TATE8 

In regard to the Indian States, the Government 
think the door should be left opro for a British 
India Legislature for British India purpose, and 
for the possible creation of an all-India Legisla- 
ture in wbich the States and the Provinces would 
be represented. 


Govt, ot India's Despatch oo Proposals lor Constitutional 
Kctorn, Price Re. 1-4. cet FoaUire extra. Q. A 
Patessp & Co., Book-sailers, George Towd, Uadra" ^ 



Second Chambers in the Provinces 

, prof. HARICHARAN MUKERJEE, 

Midnapur College. 


'T'HE Europeans are insistent in their de- 
1 roand for second chambers in the pro- 
vinces to serve as the medium through which 
the Governor s veto must act and as an addi- 
tional safeguard whilst the Indians of almost 
all shades of opinion are equally opposed to 
it. The question was discussed threadbare in 
the Simon Report and after weighing the argu- 
ments pro and con the Commissioners are 
unanimously of opinion that the present stage 
of development when the Governor will con- 
tinue to be armed with extensive executive 
and legislative powers of over-riding the de- 
cisions of the council and having his own 
way when it will be necessary for the safety, 
tranquillity and good government of the pro- 
vince the existence of a second chamber will 
be merely superfluous. They also stress the 
lack of suitable materials in the provinces out 
of which it can be formed. If a high property 
qualification be insisted upon as the necessary 
qualification for voting, the franchise will be 
very limited and the House will consist of the 
representatives of the moneyed and landed 
interests who will be sure to oppose any 
legislation which will prejudicially affect their 
class interests. So occasions of friction bet- 
ween the two ch ambers will be very frequent. 

If on the other hand the voting qualification 
be lowered and made the same as that for the 
members of the lower house, the upper house 
will be merely a duplication of the lower the 
members being of the same political views 
and sympathies and so the existence of the 
house will not be justified, viz., for holding 
pp hasty and ill-considered legislation. AH 


the provincial governments with the except- 
ion of three only are opposed to the scheme. 
The central committee recommend it onlyfor 
the United Provinces where according to them 
suitable materials will be found in the Zamin- 
dars and Talukdars of Ondh. Bnt this pro- 
posal is open to the objection urged against it 
at the beginning, viz., that it will give undue 
representation to the landed interests specially 
in view of the fact that the Zamindars already 
enjoy representation far in excess of their 
numerical strength or importance- This will 
be evident from an .analysis of figures. In 
the third Bengal Legislative Council, the 
Zamindars in addition to five representatives 
from their special electorate captured as many 
as 17 other seats. That was also more or less 
the case in other provinces as well. That is 
why the Commissioners want to do away with 
their special representation as they are con- 
fident that the Zamindars will be able to hold 
more than their own in open competition with 
others in the general constituencies. In the 
face of this it will be simply preposterous to 
think of forming a second chamber .which 
will mainly consist of representatives of their 
order. 

A second chamber is not an invariable 
concomitant of the parliamentary • form of 
government. In the provinces of the Domi- 
nion of Canada there is no upper house 
except in Quebec and Nova Scotia though the 
Lieutenant Governors there who are sole 
representatives of the Crown are not at all 
armed with such ext ensi\ e powers as those 
of veto, certification and restoration of giants 
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as oar Governors in the provinces. In West* 
minster also it is solely due to an accident 
that there are two houses. The Great Council 
of the Norman kings of which the present 
Houses of Parliament are the lenial descend- 
ants was not divided into two halves. The 
greater barons as well as the lesser ones and 
abbots, bishops and knights from the shires 
and burgesses from the towns used to sit and 
deliberate together. If individual persona! 
invitations to attend the sessions of the parlia- 
ment would not have been issued to the 
greater barons as opposed to a general sum- 
mons to the lesser ones and commoners the 
former would have still continued to sit with 
the latter in the same chamber. From the 
political as well as the practical point of view 
the existence of a second chamber is neither 
important nor indispensable. It has been 
more often than not a chamber of reactionaries 
and obscurantists who always try to obstruct 
progress and the emancipation and advance- 
ment of the lower orders. Twice during its 
recent history it was compelled to yield and 
pass necessary legislation under the solemn 
threat of the sovereign of creating a sufficient- 
ly large number of peers to overcome their 
opposition. Lastly they were shorn of all 
effective power by the Parliament Act of 1911. 
It has been the tragedy of India that all 
idea, and usages that have become either 
exploded or antiquated should be still 
fashionable here amongst certain sections of 
the people and should be always held up 
efore ns for onr edification or models for 
onr imitation. 

The Simon Commission’s recommendations 
as regards provincial autonomy are hedged in 
With thousand and one safeguards. There is 


no fear whatsoever of any discriminatory legis- 
lation being hurriedly rushed through the 
provincial legislature as the Instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor ' expressly 
arms him with power to prevent legisla- 
tion. This provision will also be intro- 
duced in the Reformed Constitution based 
on the Commission’s recommendation. There- 
fore the fears of the European as well as other 
minorities are utterly groundless. The 
question of establishing second chambers will 
come within the range of practical politics 
when the Governor will be relieved of his 
extensive powers with which he is now or will 
be, armed under the new regime and he will 
come to occupy the position of strictly " Con- 
stitutional” Governor. The Commission un- 
fortunately do not think it safe at the present 
stage to divest him of these powers and trans- 
fer some of them to a second chamber, for they 
are afraid lest the latter will make common 
cause with the Lower House and thus defeat 
the purpose they have in view, viz., the main- 
tenance of the supremacy of the Governor and 
the ultimate responsibility of Parliament. 
The Indians will not seriously object to the 
existence of an Upper House in the provinces 
consisting not only of the representatives of 
the landed aristocracy as well as commerce 
and industry but also men of administrative 
and other experience, of culture and learning 
who will lend grace, dignity and weight to its 
deliberations and remove the suspicion of 
bias and party spirit when that blessed time 
will come when final responsibility will be 
shifted from the Parliament at Westminster to 
an elected Indian Legislature. Rut the ques- 
tion is — when l 



THE INDIAN CRISIS 

By GWYNETH FODEN, 

Overseas League, London. 


T have been reading Mr. Fenner Brokway’s 
^ little book* of 208 pages. It is so com- 
pact, so concise, yet so absorbingly informa- 
tive as to be intensely interesting to both 
Indian and British alike. Moreover, there can 
be no question of it being banned from India 
as have the books on this subject written by 
some of his contemporaries. The author 
states that he has tried to be scrupulously fair 
in this account of Indian conditions. He has 
not glossed over defects which arise from 
Indian traditions any more than he has hidden 
the defects of British administration. 

« He gives contrasts in the lives of the people 
of India from the millworkers’ tenements in 
which whole families live in one dark room 
the size of a prison cell, to the merchants 
living in comfortable villas. In Madras, for 
example, a large Palace was occupied by an 
Indian family which combined all the luxury 
of the East and West ; yet at their very gates, 
other Indians lived in a group of primitive 
huts made out of bamboo and leaves. 

He attacks the Zemindari class — who are 
not above exploiting their own countrymen 
that they might live in laziness and luxury 
while their victims exist in horrible poverty 
and degradation. The author blames Britain 
for the fact that despite the science and indus- 
trial skill o! the West, the peasants are con- 
demned to exist in disgraceful poverty and 
ignorance owing to the failure to provide'ade- 
quate education. To my mind, this is the 
whole crux of the question. With the intro* 

* Tax Ihdixs Csibu. By A. Fenner Brock way, ic.r., 
Victor Golianea, London. 


duction of education, there ^could be no 
exploitation to the extent that exists in India 
to-day, for the people would realise their true 
position and refuse to submit to it any longer 
whether under Indian or British rule. He 
speaks also of the heavy indebtedness of the 
people, partly due to the expensive festivals 
connected with marriages and provisions of 
marriage dowries. As a friend of India, which 
Mr. Brockway undoubtedly is, he has had the 
courage to show up social evils that Unfortu* 
nately exist 

Unless these defects are given publicity, 
they can never be remedied, and the 
people will remain semi-starved wage-slaves 
retarding the progress of the land either under 
Foreign or Indian rule. This part of the book 
should be carefully studied by all Indians. ■ 

In their fight for Freedom they must 'keep' 
uppermost in their minds the vital fact that the' 
betterment of their people depends upon the 
abolition of these social evils. First, they 
must raise the standard of living: it would 
be ironical to put a book in a man’s hand to 
educate him when he is craving for food. k < t 

Another point in this book that should most 
carefully be studied by the British both in and 
out of India, especially those with- vested 
interests is the question of commerce. /Many 
excuse their denial of Freedom .to India 
because of iheir fear that it would jeopardise 
their vested interests which to them is far more' 
important than keeping fndia for England’s 
sake. ' • • • . ' 

' Mr. Brockway stales quite plainly that po far 
as British investments and British goods are 
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concerned, much will depend upon the 
manner in which self-government is attained. 
If it is secured as a result ol a long drawn-out 
conflict, they will undoubtedly suffer: if 
secured as a result of an early agreement, 
there is no reason why the mere change of 
Government should bring any considerable 
los4. But the failure to reach an early and 
amicable agreement in the present struggle 
may have a still graver ultimate effect upon 
British economic interests. The author offers 
a word of friendly advice to those who have 
capital invested in India. He says, " the real 
danger to British investments in India lies not 
in the political revolution, but in a social 
revolution. The revolutionary psychology 
which the present movement is creating cannot 
suddenly disappear. Those who wish to safe- 
guard their economic interests would be well 
advised therefore, to urge that reasonable 
terms be made as soon as possible in order 
that an atmosphere of reason may be 
created.” 

The prestige of British power in the world 
would undoubtedly suffer if Indian indepen- 
dence were won as result of a struggle in 
which Britain finally surrendered. But if the 
British response to India’n demands were such 
that the people of India felt that they could 
with self-respect continue to co-operate with 
Britain, British prestige would rise rather than 
fall. ' The effect would convince the world of 
a supreme gift of wise statesmanship. Even 
if India insisted upon complete independence 
from the British Empire, Britain would win 
more honour ultimately by recognising the 
right of India to National freedom than by 
attempting the hopeless task of ruling India 
•gainst her will., ' 


Mr. Brockway mentions feelingly of the 
great master, Mahatma Gandhi ; of his wonder- 
ful gifts ; his love of humanity ; his hatred of 
inhumanity; his passive resistance of evil; 
his positive activities for good. * * 

Anyway, this courageously outspoken little 
book cannot fail to stir deeply all fair-mind*, 
ed people of any nationality of India’s right 
to rule herself and to be recognised among 
nations as a .ation. This book should be- 
come the property of every Indian and every 
Britisher. No work ever written on the sub- 
ject of India could bring about a better, and 
more sympathetic understanding between the 
two nations more than- Mr. Brockways book. 
Let us hope that we can welcome him as the 
war-weary world did President Wilson when 
he announced the right, all nations large and 
small had to self-determination. It was a 
bold and enthusiastic dream. It collapsed 
because he was not strong enough to see it put 
into practice. 

Let us hope that Mr. Brockway *s mission of 
peace will receive all enthusiasm and support 
it deserves by both nations. Then his task 
will not have been in vain nor his ide'als aa 
unobtainable dream. * T v 
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By Manohardass Kanramal, B.A. Tw 18 B*j* 
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Lays from Lancashire. Words by Nelson Sri Madiiwa : His Life and Doctrine. By 
Jackson, Decorations by Artbur Moreland, with C. P. Krishna Kao. Published by the author 

an introduction by the Bt. Hon. Tom Shaw, at Mangalore. 

P. C., M. P. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. This small brochure was first written as 


These humorous Terse tales in facile fonrteeuers an introduction to the Kannada translations 


about the *' tackters ” of Lancashire, supplemented 
as they are by auitable illustrations, are calculated 
te he very enjoyable. They are also of peculiar 
interest to readers in India. Just at present, as 
Mr. Tom Shaw puts it, Lancashire good temper 
and jollity are under a cloud, apparently due to 
the effective boycott by India of Lancashire goods. 
But miserable as the tackler’s existence is, the 
artist derives abundant humour from many 
incidents of his life. The Inn conies mostly from 
the lackler'a ambition to take part in games and 
pastimes which he cannot really afford and which ' 
he hardly comprehends. Then his poverty is 
accentuated by a numerous progeny, the increase 
sometimes being by triplets. In the poem ‘ The 
Job, ’the suggestion is made that a ' candidate 
will sometimes push a labourer to bo drowned in 
a stream, to win his place. In his desire to look 
smart in his clothes, the tackier wean the coat 
hanger under his coat t The funniest story is 
probably the last in ndiich a tackier keeps his two 
hands apart at a particular distance, like a dazed 
man, all through his joumey by a bus, because he 
meant to remember the measure of a glass he 
wished to buy l * 


of Sri Maihwa’s works published by the 
Madhwa Mnoi Seva Sangha at Udtpi. It 
is intended for the general reader and avoids 
abstruse points of controversy and questions of 
metaphysics. The first part devotes itself to 
an account of the life of the saint, of his 
strong personality and of his works. The author 
is careful to caution against believing that Sri 
Madhwa was a third incarnation of Vayu ; and 
while trying to refute some points accepted by 
the previous biographers of the saint like Messrs. 
Krishuaswami Iyer and Padmanabhachari, he is 
careful to avoid stressing on points which might 
give offence to the followers of Advaita. 

The latter part of the book is an elementary 
exposition of Sri Madhwa’s religion and philoso- 
phy ; it takes as its basis of treatment the nine 
land-marks propounded by Vidyabboosbana Data- 
deva, a follower of Ghaltanya, who summarised 
Sri Madhwa’a teachings. It is fairly cleared in tho 
exposition of tho meanings of j>txtmana, mukti, 
dcaikt, bhakti and other fundamental basic con- 
ceptions of the Madhwa faith. Mr. Krishna Kao’s 
book is sober and is bound to be a very handy 
help to the Understanding of the lay reader, t ; 
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Hindu Administrative Institutions. By 

V. R. Ramaehandra DifaMtar, 3f. A., Dip. 

Econ. Published by the University of Madras. 

, Mr. V. R. Dikshit ia certainly to be congratu- 
lated on the admirable manner in which be has 
worked bis way out of the tangle of historical 
data available for Ancient Indian History. This 
latest pnblicatian of his is the fruit of his 
labours as a research scholar between 1923-27. 

The book opens with a scholarly analysis of 
the concept of Danda-Niti or the science and 
machinery of Government.' Danda-Niti is noth- 
ing but Tritarga-Vidya or the science of the 
three ends of life — Dharma, Artha and Kama or 
the Pnrusbarthas {the end of the state is to function 
properly towards the attainment of these Pura- 
shartha* which in Us turn should lead to the sum- 
mation of human happiness or the attainment of 
Moksha. The chapter closes with a lengthy argu- 
ment on the much controverted question of the 
conception of the Hindu State. 

We have next a statement of the general princi- 
ples of the Central Administration, a discussion of 
the theory of kingship and an explanatory ac- 
count of the king's insignia, titles, duties and 
rights. In dealing with the problem of the origin 
of the kingly institution, Mr. Dikshit appears 
perilously near the common error of considering 
kingship as a contribution of the Dravidian to the 
Aryan. However, he very convincingly exposes 
the fallacy of regarding the ancient Hindu king as 
a Naradevata and establishes the fact of a social 
contract. The consecration ceremony, the Rat- 
uins nr the King-makers etc., are no doubt detail- 
ed with much precision but one should very much 
desire that they are punctuated by an explanation 
of their rationale. 

The third chapter of the book is an account of 
the technique or .administration consisting of. the 
Ynvaraja, the Purobit, the inner cabinet,' the 
ministerial board and the General Assembly. Tu 
a valuable appendix to the chapter, we bate a 


correct interpretation of a number of technical 
terms of great administrative importance such as 
Sabha, Parisad and Samiti. 

The remaining four chapters of the book treat 
of the fiscal, judicial, military and local adminis- 
tration respectively. In the exposition of the 
various details connected with ihe Government 
functions, the author gives copious and accurate 
references to a number of Sanskrit and Tamil 
texts. Another welcome feature of the book is 
the natural comparison that is instituted wherever 
possible, as between a modern state and the Hindu 
Btate, Modern Society and Hindu Society, the de- 
position of Richard II with the fate of Vena etc. 

In a brief concluding chapter, Mr. Ramacban- 
dra Dikshitar emphasises the continuity and tena- 
city of Hindu Polity while at the same time he 
does not ignore the salient fact that centralisation 
was foreign to Hindu tradition. The bibliography 
at the end of the book is fairly fall aad indicates 
the wide scholarship of the writer. 

CnBISTUN Duyana. By Vorrier Elwin. S. P. 

C. K. Bombay. 12 as. 

The author is a student of mysticism in 
religion, and being a European Sanyasi in the 
“Christa Seva Sangba,” seeks to harmonise the 
Teachings and Practices of Western Catholic 
mystics with those of Hindu Yoga. lie is 
certainly not the first in this field of research 5 
but his distinctive contribution is that the essential 
and basic distinction between the two lies in the 
.conception othhakii and in its outward expression. 
This view is derived from a Western mystic of 
the fourteenth century (identity still open to 
doubt) who wrote a work called “ The cloud of 
the knotting." It is not clear whether this Catholic 
mystic was fully aware of the Hindu Yoga 
system. ■> Nevertheless Mr. Elwin traces in it 1 
harmonising blend of both systems of bhakti. The - 
book is intended to familiarise us with Catholic 
mysticism with special reference to Hindu Yoga. 
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Devotees op the Loro. By T. R. KaogaswamS 
Ayyangar, M.A., I«.T. 'Dio B. N. Publishing 
House, Kumbakonara. 

■ Tlie author has chosen a scorn of lit ei from all 
religions and described them mainly with a Tiew 
to inculcate a spirit of piety and deration in the 
young. It is a common complaint that the educa- 
tion that students receive in tho schools is 
thoroughly godless and the tendency is to culti- 
vate a spirit of Indifference or even defiance to every- 
thing that savours of religion. It is to counteract 
thia effect of modern school education that tho 
author has gathered together a number of short 
studies of saints. Lest the student should take too 
fanatic a view of his own faith sod tho devotees of 
his own religion, he his carefully chosen the sub- 
jects of his studies from diverse religions. Tin* we 
have Christian Baints like St. Francis and St. 
Catherine, and Islamic devotees like Ibrahim Ibru 
Adham and Abdnl Kadir Jilani lijmning their 
chorus of praise to the Lord in the company of 
Meera Bai and Thayumanavar. 

80VIKT Uxion year Book 1930. Compiled 

and Edited by A. A. Santalov and Louis Segal, 

rb.D., M.A. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 

Tremendous changes have taken place in Russia 
during the last decade and comparatively little is 
known by the general public, of the new economic 
and political order of the Soviet Union. And yet 

a mass oriiterature is abroad which is altogether 

warped by prejudices for or against the Soviet. 
Under the circumstances a directory of trust- 
worthy information on the actual condition, of 
life in the U. S. S. R. must be invaluable to all 
interested in promoting the economic and cultural 
relations between the Soviet Union and the rest 
of the world. 

The addition of sections on Health, lYade 
Marks and Patent Laws and the Rights of 
Foreigners is a distinet improvement op the 
previous edition. ' 


I’J.EASOJIES AVD PnrviLKOKA OF TflB PEST. By 
N. C. Kclkar. Published by Kashinath Kellcar. 
(G. A. Natesao & Co., Madras. I Vice Ra. 5.). 
Titia bulky volume extending over a thousand 
pages represents an almost complete collection of 
the speeches and writings In English of Mr. N. C. 
Kelkar, on a multitude of subjects. Mr. Kelksr ts 
a distinguished scholar In Marathi and Sanskrit, 
a discriminating reformer, and an adranced 
politician. The range of his interest* is extremely 
wide, but right through Rail, one feel* the Impress 
of a sane, acute, and practical mind. As the'right 
hand man of Bai Gangadhar Tilak, Mr. Kelkar 
had much to do with tho evolution of the political 
policy later known as reiponsirism. When, 'after 
the death of Tilak, Oujerat became the storm 
centra of Indian politics and the personality of 
Gandhi emerged into the field, Mr. Kelkar tried 
his beat to keep that principle alire. In the field 
of social reform Mr. Kelkar appears to be 
imperceptibly undergoiog an evolution towards 
liberalism. Tho opponent of the Age of Consent Bill 
In the eighties of the last century, becomes 
• strenuous supporter of the Civil Marriage Bill of 
Mr. Basu in 1913. The part played by Mr. Kelkar 
in the Hindu Mahasahha organisation is well 
known. “ Pleasures and privileges of the pen" 
is a Tecord of the evolution to which we have 
referred ; and of the versatiln tastes and achieve- 
ment* of a notable publicist. 

8ohe Aspects of Hikdu Medical Treat- 
ment. By Dorothea Chaplin. Price Rs. 3-6- 
The author calls attention to the works of 
Charaks, Susrota and other standard writers on 
Indian Medicine, to the pulse system of the 
Hindus, to tho superior virtues and potency of 
drugs obtained specialty from the nimarat, to 
colour therapy and psychotherapy aa practised 
by Hindu Physicians. The book will serve as an 
introduction to the allopathic doctor who '.knows 
nothing of Hi oda medicine. ' 




TlIB INDIAN UNREST * IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


Sir. Profit B. ilnYrll, writing in the Indian 
AFFAIRS, says (fiat in considering the question of 
Indian unrest it may lie taken a* an axiom that 
its deeper motives are to be found in the region 
of economics rather than in polities. European 
text books in the schools am] universities of India 
have no donbt to a great extent westernised the 
Indian mind and created a demand for the politi- 
cal liberty which is enjoyed by every European 
and American citizen. But It is the heavy econo- 
mic pressure suffered by the masses that is respon- 
sible for the political cry ol India. Mr. Ilareli 
writes 

The contrast between Western wealth and Indian 
poverty, a reversal ot the conditions which first brought 
Enrvpo and India together, Is the most potent weapon in 
the political propagandist'* armoury. It 'is useless to 
point out that lamlnea hare been chronic lo India front time 
immemorial, or to Contrast the political and social chaos 
of the early nineteenth century with the peace nod 
security oi Uritleh rule. The fact remains that almost 
every European seen In India lives on a higher economic 
plana than the Indian of the aaine class. The grinding 
poverty which afflicts so large a proportion of the Indian 
masses does not appear to toneh European. It Is assum- 
ed, therefore, not without reason, that the wealth extract- 
ed from India gives him this material advantage which, 
were ttnot for Great Britain’s political supremacy, could 
be enjoyed by Indians. Hence, It Is argued, the short 
cut to the revival of India's economic prosperity lies In 
the abrogation of that supremacy and the attainment of 
Indian Sicaroj, or self-rule. That Is an srgnment which 
makes an Irresistible appeal to the great majority of 
Indians in whom a political consciousness has been 
awakened ; and this (a a class whose Influence and numbers 
have increased so rapidly that the crux of the controversies 
has become more the speed at which political reforms 
should be mAde rather than the specific ebsraeter ol the 
reforms themselves. Sectional differences, religious and 
racial antagonisms and riTal political Interests, however 
much they may complicate the problem, are secondsjy in 
Importance to the economic forces which dominate Urn 
whole situation. 
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“ rhe United States has no desire to enter 
upon a trade war with the British Empire,” writes 
Dr. Shaw, Editor of the REVIEW OF Reviews OF 
America, “ bat if thrown upon the defensive it 
could reduce the Beayerbrook scheme to rather 
pitiable dimensions. England, in short, cannot 
afford to give up the immense shipping and com- 
mercial interests it has established throughout the 
world for the sake of a mere theory.” The British 
Empire, he continues, lias “ a sentimental existence, 
but it is neither a political nor an economic 
entity. This is no time to presnmeupon exclnsive 
favours for British manufacturers on the part of 
the peopfa of India, (or example. Great Britain 
is worthy of a high prosperity, bnt will not find 
it along the path of imperial illusions. Tier busi- 
ness with the United States, Germany and Argen- 
tina should not be sacrificed for a hopeless pro- 
ject.” 

To this connection, Dr. Lanka Sundaram's article 
io the Spectator is of particular interest. lie re- 
calls the fact that the Colonial Conference of 
1907 thoroughly discussed Imperial Preference, and 
that the India Office issued a memorandum vigo- 
rously opposing the application of the Imperial 
Preference Scheme to India. Dr. Snodatam says : 
“If only the India Office coutd re-discover this ex- 
cellent memorandum and produce aoother Sir 
James Mackay, the Indian sittiation would 
certainly improve and the Round Table Confe- 
rence would be saved. ’ 
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their judgment on men end inltitntionl might ueil 
Oder tli.nht-nir.iringe et tl.ie nhnr el peeee end 


Mr. P. A. Wadla.M-A., discusses tic signi- 
ficance of the civil disobedience movement, in tic 
pages of tie BOMBAY LvW JOURNAL. Ho say * 
tint tie struggle bow going on in India is a 
struggle between tie representatives of vested 
interests in tie field of polities, and those wlo 
sre challenging tie morality of nlleglsnco to them 
in tic nsroo of tloso very principles of general 
welfare and happiness tint tie vested interests 
claim a monopoly of protecting a« guardians and 
trustees. *' It is a war between tie brute physical 
force represented by the British Government and 
tie moral force of a minority which resists the 
established lnwg as the instrument and embodi- 
ment of the interests of the rulers; it is n war 
between the mechnnised soul-less force of an 
administrative bureaucracy that does not and 
cannot look beyond the letter of the law and the 
Spiritual resources ol those who are bent on 
breaking the letter of the law, not with the help 
of arms but with sneb moral strength as convict- 
ion can inspire. This power that springs from 
conviction is all the mightier just because it 
often originates in the very depth of the body, 
in terms ol which the law that has no soul behind 
it, and the machinery which the soul-lcss law 
uses, reckon their victories.” 

It is indeed true that such disobedience of 
laws as we witness to-day in salt raids and 
picketing* is subversive of peace and order. 
There is no doubt it leads to insecurity, to a 
certain extent. But the peace that we purchase 
by acquiescence, says Hr. Wadia, is purchased at 
too high a price : 

“ The peace and order that exist to day in 
India are not the opportunities for the blossoming 
of life — they are opportunities for the more effec- 
tive utilisation of the economic resources of the 
country in the interests of the nation that rules. 
Those legalists who take their toll of such peace 
and order, and those whose Yesied interest* will 


order, hut there ate other* who believe that peace 
and order are only the imtrumenta and conditions 
that make the fullness of life possible, »nd that 
where these instruments cease to perform tie 
function of pi o muting aueh fullness of life» they 
cannot command the moral nllcgianco with which 
they are normally associated. We may with tlm 
threat of the prison and lie use of thebaton secure 
an outward conformity to law, but we shall never 
secure tie free .elf-.nrret.4er oftloindividu.il »« 
Ilia law which alone can Justify the of 

tie state and constitute the final sanction o 
authority." 

For, the law which in normal circumstances i* 
the expression of the corporate wisdom o 
the race becomes under such circumstances 1 i® 
expression of “ the selfish will «[ the rulers, so* 
dwarfs tie moral stature of the citizens. 

“Obedience to the law may, therefore, cease to 
be a social obligation on the individual rB 
within the ambits of the law. The Governiue 
that represents in a tangible form the organ sa 
of society for tie purposes of a good lift ' 11 
primary claim on the loyalty of the indin aI ^ 
born within the society. But where the organi 
sstion, instead of being a means to life become^ 
sacrosanct and claims allegiance as au ^ 
itself, it becomes a clog and a Jead-wei 0 
human progress. The breach of the *« 1 * 
that we are witnessing to-day is not going to n 0 
in the millennium ; it may not secure the object'^ 
of Swarajya at which it aims; it may ,n 
consequences react on the life of the country 
waya not directly contemplated by its promoters 
It is to be regarded as a symbolic e*P«» io “ 0t 
the fact that there aro hundreds and thousao 
individuals who are prepared to declare that « 
Government of India, as it exists to day, 
ceased to command tbeif moral allegiance. 
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DR A VIDIAN CULTURE 

Writing m the ANNALS OP THE BltANIiAKKAU 

Oriental Research Institute, Dr. U. Shama 

S as try gays tliat the adherents of the Yedic 
sacrificial cult hail declined in inilucncn by the 
time of tfia establishment of the Mauryan empire 
and that the Dravidians both in the north and the 
south were divided iufo sir religious groups, such 
as Sttura, SiiUa, Saba, Littya, Vaishnaea and 
Ganapt ify«; and the Brahmins espoused the 
cause of the Dravidians and changed their satri- 
ficial cult to idolatry or interpreted it so as to 
be in harmony with idolatry. 'Ibis was the 
beginning of the era of the Parana*, tho Agamas 
and the Tuutras. While the f’urauas were demot- 
ed to the praise of idolatry, the A gam as and the 
Taotraa were written to explain the forms of 
worship. Sankarachbty a in the 9th century found 
it hard to persuade the zealots to giro up at 
least some obscene customs in each of the six 
Dravidian cults ; such as were known as Varna- 
chains. The epoch of this voluntary adoption by 
tho Brahmins of these new cults may he said to 
be between the Jth century B.C. and the 8th 
century A.D, The Brahmins discontinued the 
observance of costly Vcdic sacrifices and retained 
only cheap Grihya riles ; and some gave up both 
the Srauta and Griltya rites and adopted the 
simple Vaishnava or Ssiva customs, paying 
homage to Dravidian religious teachers and saints. 
The chief characteristic of Saiviam or of Vaish- 
navism 3s the formula of gilt which seems to 
have been an important means for the spread of 
these religions : it is tho gift of food, personal 
safety, mcdiciue and knowledge and was prob- 
ably borrowed from the Jainass and tho Buddha*. 
When a call back to the Vedas was sounded in 
gome localities, the sacrificial cult was taken up 
again along with Sairiam or Vaiahnavism or both 
as among the Smartha. sect. This was an age ot 
confusion and compromise; and the Brahmins 
were forced to accept all ancient scriptures as 


good anil find harmony among conflicting doc- 
trines. This is called Samsnvayavada, or theory 
of reconciliation of contradictory texts and 
doctrines; and it gave sanctity to all hoary texts 
and ancient customs and made them obligatory 
respite of explicit contradictions. Besides Siva 
and Vishnu, saint* are also worshipped. Ances- 
tral Yedic worship is quite different from the 
worship of saints. The spread of these religions 
was encouraged by the growth in tho material 
prosperity of tho temples to which feeding-houses, 
hospitals and schools were attached. By pro- 
pounding a theory of right course of action, the 
doing of such works as are approved of, adiI 
abstention from those which are condemned by 
society, the followers of Saivism, Vaishnsvistn 
and other Agamic culls, a* « ell as the followers 
of the ancient Yedic sacrificial cult seem to have 
thought it easy to maintain the discipline of each 
and every member of their teligioug communities 
or castes. There Is no doubt that the appearance 
of rigid castes in India is coeval with the rise of 
the Agamic cults. 



Kup Omcs *— E8VLi»*»s Ito*D, Four, Bojuur. 
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TUB HOUND TABLE CONFERENCE 
The personnel of the Round Table Conference, 
(apart from Us limitation arising from the absence 
of Mr. Gandhi and the Congressmen) presents 
some conspicuous figures. Mr. Igwar Dutt, 
writing in the ‘I'RIVENI has a good word to say of 
the merits of most of them, but the most impres- 
sive, he says, is the Liberal team. 

"The interest! of the country ought to be safe 
in their hands. It is to them principally that we 
' him at this critical juncture, for arguing India's 
case, for pressing India’s claims, and for winning 
India's object. Theirs is a heavy task, an oner- 
ous responsibility. They are aware of the rocks 
ahead and alive to the difficulties at home. The 
deplorable abstention of the Congress has but 
weakened their hands, the attitude of the 
boreanciats heie and the die-hards thcro has 
added to their embarrassments, and the reaction- 
arism of the commuualists has filled their hearts 
with despair. They are in an unenviable position. 
Yet they are taking courage in their bands and 
forging ahead. They are embarking upon a 
glorious yet perilous mission. It is but just that 
in these circumstances the countiy should with 
one voice wish them well, so that they might 
carry on the fight the more resolutely." 

If as the Secretary of state said the Indian case 
could he won by argument, then the Liberals are 
most eminently fitted. Their great leader 
Gokbale was said to have had, besides knowledge 
and eloquence of a high order, - a spirit of practical 
compromise in politics, a distiuat of abstract 
logic as a solvent of political problems, and a 
natural instinct for what was practical, and aver- 
sion for extremes." 

“Almost every Liberal leader of note has 
these traits in a liberal measure. The Liberal 
delegates will play a dominating part io 
the proceedings of the Round Table Conference.' 
If they and other friends succeed, theirs hr the 
glory. Bat if they fail, their very disillusionment 


is tho nation's gain, and the Empire's loss. They 
are almost the last band of Indian politicians who 
have still an abiding faith in tho British connect- 
ion and British sense of justice and fairplay. 
Their number is fast diminishing and their faith 
is being now pnt to dn acid test. Britain can 511- 
afford to lose their friendship too." The writer, 
hopes that the Indian delegates will pull together 
and return to India with a scheme"so liberal as 
to challenge the scrutiny of the Congressmen." 

“They dare not come back empty-handed. That 
the British Indian delegates to the K. T. C. 
would all consider themselves, not as Hindus, 
Muslims, Partis, Sikhs, Depressed Classes and 
Indian Christians, but as Indians first and Indians 
last, and also, not as Liberals, Jnsticites, and , 
others but as Nationalists, is the wish of their 
countrymen." 

TELUGU LITERATURE 

Dr. Lanka Sundaram, M.A., Ph. D. gives in 
the pages of the last issue of INDIAN ART AND 
LETTERS a succinct account of recent achieve- 
ments in Telugu literature. When one remembers 
that this most musical of Eastern languages B 
spoken by no less than twenty three and a half 
millions of people, one realises its importance to 
the history and fortunes of South India. 

The origins of the Telugu language *f® 
obscure and are of a purely antiquarian interest. 

But this much la corUtn, that the Telugu*. In remold . 
»E*« pul, were a Dravidlau people speaking « B ®“' 
Aryan language aod possessing a non-Aryan culture, in 
historic times they were so thoroughly- Aiyinljed In 
religion, language, and literature that they may bo 
treated as Aryans, even though the Dravldian Influence 
le to be seen In their composition and letters. 1“ **?*> 
the Institutes of Manu, ascribed to the second and «• 
third centuries a.d., classifies them to be of * 

Aryan composition. r 

The original Andhras were Buddhist w 
religion, and as such there is a considerable 
amount of the prakrit element in their literature. 
The substance of Telugu literature is preponderat- 
ing^ religious, and the religious instinct is one 
of the proudest traits of the Andhras. 
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Naanaya's translation of tbe first three cantos of the 
Sfahabharala dating to i.t>. 1020 Is the first work whose 
historicity ha* been clearly established. But Naanaya's 
composition Is of the highest order, and being a classic 
ot the first magnitude, It acts us thinking about the 
evolution ot the language prior to this achievement. 
The most widely accepted explanation Of this difficult 
problem Is that there was originally a literature called 
the tferfi, Indigenous and hating a closer affinity with 
JlrnTidlaa than with Aryan literature. Pre-Nanoaya 
literature must hare been of the desi type. Kaunay* Is 
one of the earliest representatives of the present margi 
type of literature, and we can reasonably believe that 
Telngu la its present torn Is not likely to be traced 
further back than the middle of the tenth eentnry a.d. 

Telugu literature falls into four demarcated 
periods; tbB period of translations, tbe period of 
prabandhas, the period of stagnation and tbe 
modem period. Dr. Sund&rara takes up each 
period in turn and renews it* output. In the 
modern period Telugu literature came into living 
contact with the vitalizing influences of Western 
literature and arts. Modern 1'elugu literature is 
at once critical, creative and traditional. 

* The critical side of the Telugu literature of the present 
day Includes literary controversies, literary research, and 
literary criticism, lloliko the languages of the West, 
spoken Telugu ts miles apart from the written Telugu, 
and at the present moment the controversy between the 
protagonists o{ the " pandit Iaoguage " and the gramya 
or the spoken language * has not yet been settled 
satisfactorily. Bat rheas two tendencies are making 
their Influence felt In equal measure. 

BANKING IN INDIA 

In the course of an article in the October 
Number of THE EMPIRE REVIEW, Albert S. J. 
Baster says tbat die entry of English joint stock 
banks into India is a new development about 
which differing opinions are held. 

'‘fhe recent political disturbances there certainly* 
suggest tbat there may be difficult times for the 
Anglo-Indian banks in tbe future and there is 
apparently a regrettable teadeacy far Nationalist 
feeling to be roused over important banking 
questions, with unfortunate results. The Reserve 
Bank Bill of 1927, for instance, was wrecked on 
quite irrelevant Nationalist issnes, and some of 
the evidence before the Mitra Committee now 
sitting shows similarly unfortunate signs of racial 
animosity. This is a pity, because it is quite 
plain that India cannot at present do without 


foreign banks, and a country as poor as she 
actually is in capital ought to improve such 
facilities as there are for importing it, rather than 
quibble over the chaanels through which it comes. 
India’s chronic needs in this respect are bound to 
be keenly felt, whatever happens in the political 
sphere, and it is quite clear (hat the English 
banks in India have a part to play which is yet 
capable of indefinite expansion. 

There is, then, says the writer, much to 
be expected from this “ rationalization " move- 
ment amongst the banks of the Empire, 
although it is clear that progress will not 
be unhampered or free from difficulties. 
“ There is little doubt that the large joint stock 
banks are waiting for farther stimulus from trading 
and manufacturing interests before making any 
proposals. With an expansion of Empire trade, 
this is sure of ultimate justification, and approval 
will not then be withheld from the movement” 
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THE SIMON RETORT 

The recommendations and report of tlio Simon 
Commission have been discussed ad nauseam in tbo 
Indian press. Tbe British press lias been judici- 
ously supplied wilh a great deal of pro-Simon 
literature; while Sir John Simon himself went 
on a lecturing expedition to the V.S.A. But the 
criticisms of Sir Sankarau Nair who consented to 
co-operate with the Simon Commission and was 
appointed Chairman of the Indian Central Com- 
mittee must be of particular interest. Writing in 
tbe last Dumber of the CONTEMPORARY Review, 
Sir Ssokaran observes: — 


It cannot be lo strongly lariated upon ibst the Simon 
Commission did not arrlro at their conclusions eflcr con- 
sultation with tho Indian Committees. On the other hand 
officials were examined la prove Indian Incompetence and 
the nccentiy of hsglM, recruitment for various servlcea 
iDctodlng the Civil Service and the Tollcc. Rebutting 
vridesc* which w»« evallablo was not taken. Official and 
communal evidence w prove Indian inability to cope with 
common el difficulties and Englishmen's competence to 
d«*J with them were recetved « it!, out any altempt to 
procure rebutting evidence. P 


'nia one-sided evidence naturally told upon the 
Commission and the result is embodied in the re- 
commendations so stoutly rejected by the whole 
country. Vet tho Commission complain of the 
attitude of India towards their work— an attitude, 
they sty, of criticism and rejection without a real 
knowledge of the arguments put forward. 


lud,CTC,a * »<► “k the lodlet 
aJSJ* “ ,ou e b ^ w» report for th, 

l»fU »cd erjumcBia gathered Under condlUoos end ctr 

ZV\Zl' n?jr *?*■ them t. S 1» 

enough ,h.» tl.ose , tC om 

Com tf Ueh”.V*T T'* r ?. W ' ,rM U “ a th « recommend* 

s Vr, t 


PirSankamn then reviews the Commission', 
recommend at tons on some of tbe Important q UM . 
time like Provincial Autonomy, the Civil Rervice 
tbfl Army and Navy amt up how totally tnedr- 
V»*fo «r>d baiting they are and how woefully obli- 
vious to tbo leal needs of the situation. : 


Tbe Commission have not realised the significance 
of their boycott India spurned thereby the proffered co- 
operation between master and servant ; rnler and subject 
They have not understood the significance of tho civil 
disobedience movement. It is that tho Indian political * 
leaders will not delegate their responsibility for framing 
the future constitution to Englishmen. Tbe destiny of 
India is In Indian hands, not in the hands of Englishmen. 
Failure to realise this may lead to a conflagration which 
will Involve untold misery to India, England, and the 
world. India has to face it some time or other and there- 
fore eays : the sooner the better. 

MUHAMMAD 

Prof. Bari Prasad Shastri, in tho course of an 
interesting article in the ISLAMIC -REVIEW for 
October, has a fine appreciation of Muhammad’s 
life and character. ' 

“ We see the real Muhammad in his fortieth 
year, when through tho sheer force of his high 
moral principles and great introspective potters he 
realised God within himself, and felt tho great 
call of giving the divine truth of tho Unity of God 
and sovereignty of ethics to mankind. A human- 
ity plunged in the mud of materialism, thinking 
the physical pleasures to be the only thing worth 
loving, blind to the beanties of faith and divine 
consciousness represented as the unity of God or 
Life, needed a new messenger from God ; and 
Arabia furnished one. It was one of the most 
outstanding events in (he history of the world 
when this Arabian j outli realized in a eave the 
great troth that nothing hut Allah was worthy 
of our reverence. Here was created a force that 
was to give a death-blow to the Roman Empive 
founded on slavery and personal extravagance, 
and to introduce a great civilization Into the dark 
Europe. Mohammad called his movement “Islam ’ 
meaning “peace", and lie fully meant it to he a 
peace-giving institution : peace to the troubled 
soul of man, and peace to the world slink in 
ignorance of God." 

Tbo Holy Prophet did not indulge in ,r ^‘ 
superiority. Ho was never tired of emphssiamS 
bis equality with other men. Muslim* and ° 00 ' 
Muvlimv were equal in his eyes. - H» hospitality 
was open alike to Muslims and non ’Muslim*. 
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OUR AGE 

Tiie Victorians, we complain, talked highly of 
tlielr age. TUe Oaorgians are by no means want- 
ing in self- complacency. “ I am glad that I Jive 
to-day a ad not at any time in the past,” writes 
Mr. J. 11. S. Haldane in the NATION. And why ? 

** In the 4,000 years before about 1800 A. I). 
civilisation had spread over a gradually widening 
area, but its quality had not greatly improved. 
A century ago in England children were hanged 
for theft, and the men of the ruling class habitu- 
ally drank themselves under the table. 

Neither of these evils existed in Ur- of the 
Chaldees 4,000 years earlier. In the last century 
we have doubled onr average expectation of life, 
quadrupled ode average real wage, ' and vastly 
improved our education and morals. This has 
been made possible, In the main, by tbo applica- 
tion of science. 

We have got to learn to think scientifically, not 
only about inanimate things, but about onrselvea 
and one another. It is possible to do so. A 
single mind can acquire a fair knowledge of the 
whole field of science, and find plenty of time to 
spare foT ordinary human a Sail a. 

Not many people take the trouble to do so. 
But without a knowledge of science one cannot 
understand current events. That is why modern 
literature and art are mostly so unreal. 

We live in a dangerous age, hut an extraordi- 
narily interesting one. History 3s being made on a 
‘vaster scale than ever before. For humanity as a 
whole I am only hopeful. For England I am 
only moderately hopeful, though I believe that if 
we are willing to adapt ourselves. fu new conditions 
of life we may yet be as great a nation as erer. 

But even if I am killed in' the destruction of 
London during the next war or the British revolu- 
tion, I hope that I shall find time to think as I 
die, ' I am glad that I lived when and where I 
did, It Vfas a good show.’ ” 


SOIL EROSION IN THE U. P. 

The heavy drainage done by unrestricted 
erosion of the soil and the consequent destruction 
of enormous quantities of soil are particularly 
marked in tire United Provinces, according to a 
writer in The lit DUN JOURNAL OP ECONOMICS. 
Erosion removes not only the plant food which 
is easily restorable, but the whole soil nhich 
cannot be restored ; and its evil effects vary accord- 
ing to the general slope of the ground. If the 
general surface is not excessively undulated, 
water moves slowly and carries off with it the fioe 
soil material from every part of the field. This 
is called sheet erosion and becomes obvious only 
after constant observation of the run off during 
periods of heavy monsoon rain-fall. Bat If the 
ground is riddled with natural depressions, water 
runs off in natural gullies or nullahs, forming a 
complicated net work of ravines which often start 
at the edge of cultivation and join with other 
systems, eventually falling into the river. In 
addition to surface conditions the character of the 
soil and also that of the sub-soil hare a profound 
effect upon tho tendency to erode. The province 
of Agra, where the alluvium is generally more 
open and sandier in texture, is very much con- 
ducive to destructive erosion ; while the vegetable 
soils of Lucknow .iro practically free from erosion. 
The cumulative effect of centuries is reflected in 
the upper lands having been laid haro and barren, 
while the lowlands have became stiff and heavy 
by the continual addition of new soil. High 
lands have greatly lost their power of retaining 
moisture and the low-lying fields have received no 
corresponding benefit owing to the thick deposi- 
tion of silts on flats where if was not needed. 
Another result is the lowering of sub soil water 
level so that wells have dried up and the labour 
of lilting water for irrigation purposes is increas- 
ed. Water-logging is increase/! and attention 
should be directed to the reclamation of eroded 
land, 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF HINDUISM 

Hinduism is such a comprehensive term and its 
tenets are so varied and all embracing that great 
difficulty has always been experienced in defin- 
ing It. It could, however, be described. And the 
Editor of PRABUDDHA Biurata attempts to pre- 
sent a precis of what may be termed the essentials 
of Hinduism. These, in fact, give the religion its 
distinctive character. 

“ Hinduism believes in the infinite expressions 
of the Divine. It, therefore, allows everyone to 
realise God in any of His aspects. Freedom of 
worship is thus completely ensnred. It believes 
in the various modes of worship also. All faiths 
that lead to God are valid. It has thus an un- 
limited scope (or assimilating all new forms that 
may be discovered in future. But it insists on a 
certain view of life. It ia that everyone must 
learn to look upon the phenomenal world as un- 
real and the Absolute as the only true reality. 
Tliis view of life naturally discountenances action 
or intellectnalism, however fine and elevating, as 
the highest condition of life. It considers mystic 
awareness in which the body and mind are dead 
as the culminating state of life,— this in faet is the 
real life according to it. In order that this state 
may be realised, it prescribes certain purificatory 
disciplines for all under one form or another. If 
such be its fundamental features in the spiritual 
aspect, intellectnally, it hts synthetised all the 
different spiritual ends and means in the philoso- 
phy of Vfilanta, and has made it the mental 
symbol of the entire Hindu religion and spiritual 
aspirations and activities. Along with this it has 
taught its votaries to conceive all religious ideals 
and experiences iu the spirit of Juana, philosophi- 
cally and psychologically, seeing fundamental 
unity In all the processes of spiritual realisation. 
And it has made the self the foundation of religious 
experience, thereby adding to the dignity of” the 
Individual,” 


BRITAIN AND INDIA - 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, writing in the SPEC- 
TATOR, describes the general feeling in India' 1 
about the issue of the Round Table Conference as 
one of pessimism. The fact is 
that a toss of faith In the intention* of England Is the 
outstanding feature of Indian political life. It Is neces- 
sary that the fact should be stated blnntiy, so that tbe 
approach to the solution of the problem may not be 
covered by a jangle of wrong ideas and confused think- 
ing. Tbero is a section of opinion in England represent- 
ed by certain retired administrators of a by-gone period 
which refuses to recognize that India baa changed, or 
that it I* no longer prepared to acquiesce In the claim of 
the Secretary of State or the Government ot India ta 
play the part of an earthly Providence. 

Dr. Sapru is not a believer in Gandhi’s philo- 
sophy of life and “ his eleven points are like the 
proverbial curate's egg " — even the Nehrus are 
sceptical about them. But tbe point is they are 
•till occupying the field, and they are filling the 
minds of men and impelling them to action. 

It would be a mistake to Ignore or to treat cavalierly 
the present Indian psychology or to sacrifice considera- 
tions of practical statesmanship at the altar of constitu- 
tional purism or mere logirj l ran only enter one warn- 
ing without going Into details. Whether the Constitution 
of India is to be of the federal or unitary type, It would, 
la my opinion, be courting disaster to transfer power aod 
responsibility In the Produces, aod to leave the Centre 
aa it Is only because it la held that tbe Central Govern- 
mentshould not be weakened. 1 am myself a believer 
in astrong Central Government, bntto establish a Ceutral 
Legislature aud to require a small Irresponsible Execu- 
tive to face sneb a Legislature from day to day is not to 
provide for a strong Central Government, but to make 
that Government a weak Government, aod, what is worse, 
to give it an odious appearance In tbe eye* ot tbe public. 

I refrain from developing the point, as it must be thrash- 
ed out at the Conference Itself. 

INDIA IN PERIODICALS 

India and Self-Government. By the Rt. . 
Hon. Marquess of Zetland. [“ Empire Review,” 
Oct. 1930.] 

A Lingua Franca for India. By Sir Ilari 
Singh Gour, SLA. [ ‘ Indian Affairs,” Sept 1930.] 
The Indian Princes and hie Reformers. 
By the Chief Saldb of Bbor. ( “ The Asiatic 
Review,” Oct 1930.] 

In the Cause of Social Pcbitt in Bombay. 

By H. W. Bryant. [ “ The Young M CP cf 
India, ” Nov. 1930,] 


Questions of Importance 


Mr. BRAILSFORD’S impressions 

- .Mr. II. N. Bcailaford who is now in India wrote 
in’ the course e( his first despatch to the British 
and American press : — 

“I saw what no one is likely to sec again — 
Bombay obeyed two Governments. To the Bri- 
tish Government with all its apparatus of legality 
and power there still were loyal the European 
population, the Indian Sepoys who wear its uni- 
form, a few of the merchant princes and the 
older generation of the Muslim minority. The 
-rest of, Bombay's population has transferred its 
allegiance to one of t?ie British Govcrnraeot’a too 
numerous prisoners. Mahatma Gandhi sits in 
prison, where he writes each week a discourse on 
some doctrine of Lis difficult ascetic gospel, which 
somehow finds its way out past the warders, and 
appears in every Indian newspaper. In his 
name Congress ruled this city. Its lightest word 
was obeyed. It could fill the street when it 
pleased, and as often as it pleased, with crowds 
that shouted its watch-words. It could, with a 
nod close the shatters of every shop in the 
bazaars ; without its consent no mill conld open its 
doors. Only with its permit on a scrap of colour- 
ed paper dare a driver urge bia bullocks and bis 
bales past its gentries, who stood on guard in uni- 
form night and day, in every lane and alley of 
the business quarter." 

He then describes the effect of picketing by 
women. The picketers have gone in hundreds to 
prison but always there are more to take their place. 

‘’It is in this readiness to suffer that the moral 
power of this movement resides. Where thou- 
sands will go gladly to prison, tens of thousands 
will give money, and hundreds of thousands will 
obey. It reminds me, in its temper and outlook, 
of the militant' suffrage movement in England, 
save that it avoids even the minor acts of violence 
in which these fore-runners indulged. 1 • 

A disarmed people, which in this part of India 
has no military tradition, has instinctively adopt- 


ed these tactics. It courts Buffering ! it faces it, 
as women will, with a noble, if passive, courage. 
To some it is a religion, to others no more 
than a tactic. One thinks of the women as the 
natural exponents of its gospel. Out of the seclu- 
sion of centuries they have stepped at the call of 
patriotism, and nothing in this astonishing move- 
ment is so surprising as their joyful devotion. If 
they have not yet won 11 Swaraj" for India, they 
have completed the emancipation of their own 
sex. Tho veils sod vetoes are gone in Bombay 
at least, so completely that it is difficult to believe 
that they ever existed." 

The test of tho power of the Congress came 
on the third day of bis visit. i 

“Tho merchants who import cotton piecegoods 
had ceased for six months to buy foreign cloth, 
but they bad in stock quantities worth five crotes 
of rupees (over £3,500,000), suited only to the 
Indian market, they conld not be re-exported, 
and they were deteriorating in the warehouses. 
Hie merchants met, and in a somewhat apologetic 
resolution, declared that they would sell these 
stocks, and thereafter bny no more. The Con- 
gress refused to compromise and as the event 
showed, it did not overestimate its strength. 
Hundreds of its women volunteers marched down' 
to the wholesale market They would picket 
every shop and office. Some of. them . declared . 
that they would go on hnnger strike until the 
merchants withdrew their resolution. A meeting 
was held at which some of the leading National- 
ist orators spoke. And then, even before the 
pickets had taken op their stations, the straggle 
was over. The clerks and porters refused to open 
the warehouse shuttersj or to handle one bale of 
the cloth. Congress had woo. In this part of ^ 
India at least its word is law, even though it 
means ruin to'merchants, and uemploymcnt to 
workers. The sixteen mills which it closed be- 
cause their owners are also importer* -of Bri- 
tish cloth, are still closed to day, sod their 32,000 
workers have either gone Lome to their villages 
or are living ia the sheltering slums on the mer- 
cies of Pathau usurers." 
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THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANER’S SPEECH 
At a luncheon at the British Indian Union in 
honour of the Indian Delegates to the Imperial 
Conference a representative gathering of 150 was 
present. 1 The Maharaia of Bikaner was the 
principal gue3t, whose toast was proposed by Lord 
Reading who presided. His Highness, replying 
to the toast, referred to H. E. Lord Irwin as the 
rallying point of all who wish to serve India and 
the Commonwealth, and declared that India’s 
demand for self-government was national and 
inevitable. Ho observed : — 


"If, lonetiTOi, the political c.olotmn of u, 
to le “ •• “>• extreme the explaaatioo it 
■tot a change of political faith hot ft, clonling 
of tha faitl, by pauitalatn. Thi, cannot bo banieh. 
ad by involving tha hope that m.keth tha heart 
itch, but noly by a determinatioa totnailate theeo 
ideals into realities. 


Tha imperatire need of th. day, therefore, 1 
‘" 3 inapaatir, 

understanding, not for distrust and timid c.othm 
To me and my eolleagpea ,h« .ppmachk,. 
Hound Table Confes.noo (from Briti.h Iodi, 
».1I a. from th, territories of Ruling prinoe.) h., 
eea .ummtttod the gr.as re.pmibnily ,f „' Ui 

India firmly on tha road to fnll political atatnrt 

“ alftaTv tf 2“* lh ” Common 

Iil. O r!' If* shall approach this tasl 

" th’ , la the spiri 

' earner aud th, spirit of humility, h„ t in C L 
denco that rro can aehiare auceess if ire »o,k i, 
union and understanding. 

Tou eill„v,„ indeed I am ashed .ham. 
I go, What will he the ambition of India .hen ah, 
...ume, the,, po.,„ „d 
bihtiei they entail?’ * * * r 

Thor. ar. those, „h„ „„ „ njuiUj Jti 
esibed as axteanu.ta, aiming , t Complete , nJ 
dene, of India »d 4. establishment of.Soei.li. 
Republic o, some other , orm „ f 


which has never been clearly defined. From' 
them we are as wide as poles asunder. Then 
there is the great body of opinion, loyal at heart 
to the Crown, yet resolute in the determination to 
win for India, as soon as may be feasible, fall 
Responsible Government and equality of dignity 
and status iu the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
but which pursues the path of ordered progress 
and believes that India can fulfil her destiny 
under the regis of the King Emperor. The 
policy of the Princes and the States at the Con- 
ference will be determined by their representatives 
now assembliog in London and will necessarily be 
influenced by the circumstances that arise, bnt, 
speaking for myself, I shall indeed be surprised 
if the States don't lay emphasis on the two essen- 
tial conditions which I had occasion previously 
to outline both in India and since my arrival here. 

They are ; 

Firstly , that India retains the British connection 
as an equal partner !q British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and 

Secondly, that an equitable agreement Is reach- 
ed between all parties concerned to govern the f 
relations of the two Indiana ensuring for the 
States their due position in the fnture constitntlon 
as co-equal partners with British Lidia, guarantee- 
ing their Treaties and internal Sovereignty and 
safe-guarding their interests, includin’ those of 
their subjects on terms just and honourable alike 
to the States and British India. 

Subject to a recognition of these essential 
conditions I am confident that the Princes and 
States will readily support all legitimate proposals 
emanating from their friends in British India, 
i er ‘ * i" e ®l that I can safely add that we 
snail cheerfully devote all onr energies and iaflu- 
Mce, in co-operation with the representatives of 
p Majesty’* Government and the Imperial 
Parliament to securing for India that control of 
her own affairs and that fulness of stature in the 
Empire which I, in common with many others, 
sio cerely believe to be in the best interests of 
Gteat Britain and my mother land, 
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STATES’ delegation 

Tlie Indian States delegstton, under the 
presidency of the Gaekwar of Baroda met Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn, at St. James’s Palace on 
November 7. Various points of procedure worn 
discussed and a committee consisting of the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, the Maharaja of Alwar, Sir 
Akbar Hydari, Sir Mirza Ismail and Colonel 
Haksar was appointed for the purpose of confer- 
ring with Mr. Benn and representatives of other 
delegations with regard to the Bound Table 
Conference agenda and procedure. 
OFFICIATING DEWAN OF TRAVANCORE 

2fr. V. S. Snbramaoia Iyer, Dewan, haring 
been granted leave for two months, Mr. A. 
Venkatarama Iyer, High Court Judge, has been 
appointed officiating Dewan. He took charge of 
bia office on the 2nd Nov. Mr. Venkatarama Iyer 
has served the State for three decades, baring 
been first appointed Government Pleader when he 
was a leading member of the High Court Bar. 
He was promoted as District Judge and later 
elevated to the High Court where he was Chief 
Justice for a period of about odo year. 

UNTOUCHABLES IN INDIAN STATES 

In reply to a memorial on behalf of certain 
Depressed Classes in the State of Kashmir and 
Jammu, His Highness has issued an order that, if 
in practice any bar exists anywhere in the State 
against these classes using public taps, wells, 
tanks, etc., it should bo removed forthwith, 
special efforts being made where necessary to 
influence the other castes to agree to this. These 
people do not suffer from any legal disability. 
But in order to remove their educational back- 
wardness, the amount of scholarships provided for 
them has been raised this year by 100 per cent. 
His Highness has further laid down that there 
should be no bar against the employment of these 
people in tho Public Services. 


HYDERABAD STATE INDUSTRIES 

Having realised the importance of indigenous 
industries, including agriculture, for the prosperity 
of the State and its people, the Hyderabad 
Government have been devoting more and more 
attention to the development on op-to-dais 
scientific lines of the various industrial resources 
of the Nizam’s Dominions. In his latest budget, 
Sir Akbar Hydari has announced that the 
programme of the Agricultural Department is a 
heavy one which will involve a recurring expendi- 
ture of Rs. 4.65 lakhs and. non-recurring 
expenditure of Rs. 6 lakhs. For the present he 
bus provided Rs. 5 lakhs extra, which is the full 
extent of the Department's increased demand for 
the Fasli year which began with October 7. 

KASHMIR CIVIL SERVICE 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir has been pleased to enlarge the scope 
and functions of the Scholarship Selection Board 
which was constituted several years ago to select 
candidates from qualified hereditary State subjects 
for Indian aud Foreign training. The Board will 
now be known as the Civil Serviee Recruiting and 
Scholarship Selection Board, and it will consist of 
the* following members: — Major-General Rai 
Bahadur Jao.sk Singh m Ji. Bahadur, JU,, CJ E. 
(Army and Public Works Minister). Mr. G. E. C. 
Wakefield, C.I.E., 0. B. E. (Foreign and Political 
Minister). Mr. P. K. XVatUl, If-*., F. IL E. S., 
-F. S. S. {Finance and Development Minister). 
Tbakur Kartar Singh Ji. (State Secretary to His 
Highness the Maharajah Bahadur). The Board 
will now have a wlioletime Secretary and a 
regular office. 

His Highness has also introduced a Life 
Insurance scheme for the benefit of all non- 
officials as well as- officials. The scheme is 
optional and is os the lines of tbo Indian Post 
Office scheme for the benefit of Government 
servants. This is part of a general move forward 
jn the directions of education, better health, etc. 
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INDIANS IN BURMA 

• At a meeting of leading citizens of Madras at 
the Tamil Nadu office on 2nd November to 
consider the position of Indian labour iu Burma, 
with particular reference to the recent riots 
between Indian and Bunnan labourers in Rangoon 
the following resolutions were passed : 

. “That a Committee consisting of all the 
members present at the meeting and others who 
have communicated their consent to serve be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of protecting the interests 
of Indian labourers in Burma and taking steps to 
prevent further emigration of Indian labour into 
that country. 

“That an appeal bo issued by the committee 
and public attention drawn to the necessity for 
the suspension of emigration of Indian labour 
to Burma.” 

Ii »Uo rewired tint the following resolution 
he entrusted to the letdets for the M.drss 
Iieglsletive Council with a request to more it at 
the forthcoming session of the Couaeil. 

“ That this Council recommends to the 
Gosornor-in.Conncil that hariog ,e e „d to lho 
deplorable condition of Indian labonter. in Bnrma 
and the growing anti-Indian feeling in that 
noon try steps should be immediately taken by the 
Gorernment to pr.rent by „ r 

further emigration oi Indian labour to Burma and 
to issue instructions to the Collectors nnd Com- 
missioner and Assistant Commissioners of Labour 
to explain to tho labouring population the condi- 
— .. lions prevalent in Burma. ‘ 

• "That this council recommends to the Governor- 
in-council to represent to the Government of India 
the regret and dissatisfaction of this council at the 
indifferent attitude assumed by the Government of 
Burma in the matter of compensating and re- 
patriating Indian sufferers in the recent riots, x and 
requests the Government of India to take such 
stops as to ensure safety to the lives and property 
of Indians.” - 


INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 
Pundit Ilirdayanath Kunzrn, who has been 
deputed by the Imperial Indian Citizenship 
Association, Bombay, to appear before the Joint 
I arliamentary Committee sailed for England by 
the S. S. Ter ere, on Saturday the 1st November. 

Shortly before his departure, Pundit Kunzru, in 
an interview with The Indian DAILY MAIL, 
fervently appealed to the leaders of Indian public 
opinion to ronse themselves with a view to 
counteracting tho pressure that bad been brought 
to bear upon Ilis Majesty's Government «nd to 
give a thought to the future of their countrymen 
abroad, notwithstanding their own struggles and 
difficulties in their mother land. 

“The initial declaration of policy made by Bis 
Majesty’s Government with regard to the 
recommendations of the Hilton-Young Commission 
iu June last is ebarseterised by courage and 
justice, but it is being opposed tooth and nail not 
merely by settlers in Kenya, but also by the 
Whites iu Tanganyika, North and South Rhodesia 
and the Union of South Africa.” 

This is one of the mstters which would 
require much greater consideration than it has 
received in the past, and it is to be hoped that the 
Government of India would impress its importance 
on his Majesty’s Government. 

REVISION OF CAPE TOWN AGREEMENT 

At the South African Nationalist Congress, las 1 
month at Vryhcid, reference was made to the 
Government’s proposed measures to impose 
further restrictions on Asiatics in the Union. 

Dr. Malan, Minister of the Interior, is reported 
to have said that the best thing' was to get the 
Indians out of the country. It was with this 
that the Cape Town Agreement had been made 
with the Government of India, subject to revision 
after the agreement bad been in operation for five 
years. The time was near when this question -of 
revision of the agreement would be considered and 
the whole thing carefully gone into. 
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IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 

Dr. Lanka Sundaram writes in TOE MAN- 
CHESTER Guardian The Federation of Cham- 
bers of Commerce has already declared that 
aoy scheme of Imperial Preference imposed 
upon India would be thoroughly repudiated by 
responsible commercial interests unless such 
a scheme is adumbrated with the willing 
co-operation of a self-governing India. Indeed, 
the Federation has issued a timely warn- 
ing that the scheme should be dropped for the 
present as far as India is concerned. The tension 
of feeling in India being what it is, and the eco- 
nomic boycott becoming more and more intensivei 
this warning of the Federation is not without 
significance. 

It will be recalled that the Colonial Conference 
of 1007 had thoroughly discussed this question. 
The attitude assumed by tbe India Office at that 
time would, if adopted at the present moment, 
save the Indian situation. 

Since 1907, and particularly after the Great 
War, the economic situation in India has under- 
gone considerable changes. Tariffs for protective 
purposes have been recently instituted. But tbe 
predominant fact remains that Indian tariffs are as 
a whole for revenue purposes only, that India is 
an exporting country with a large favourable 
balance of trade, and that she is a debtor country. 
In all these cases Great Britain has a definite 
interest of her own. 

». In order that Indian economic prosperity may 
ho increased and that she may bo in a position to 
redeem her debts to Great Britain she needs 
extensive export markets for primary produce and 
an adequate supply of cheap imports ; as a debtor 
country she needs the lreest possible export 
markets and as a poor country she requires cheap 
imports. Indian export trade to the Dominions is 
not at all considerable. Oa the other hand, her 
export trade to foreign countries is of first class 
importance, and naturally enough their goodwill is 


worth cultivating. Any deviation from the present 
policy would surely result in reprisals being 
directed against her, with the consequent result 
that she would not be in a position to meet her 
bills, particularly those held by Great Britain, 
through the earnings of her export trade balance. 
As such it is to the interest of Great Britain that 
the Indian export markets are not stilled. On 
the other hand, the repercussions of a scheme of 
Imperial Preference upon the Indian internal 
market would be equally disastrous. With the 
demand for repudiation of Indian public debt 
occupying popular imagination, the future of 
British Indian relations is certainly gloomy. If 
an Imperial Preference scheme is imposed upon 
an unwilling India, as she Ib at the present moment, 
the situation would shift from bad to worse. 

AIR SERVICE WITH AMERICA 
It is announced tbat very soon it will be possi- 
ble to convey goods from America to India in two 
weeks instead of five. The Imperial Airways hare 
secured the co-operation of two important shipping 
lines, the White Star and the Cunard. Air lines 
and express delivery companies in Canada and 
the United States will collect goods over n wide 
area and deliver them to the American port, 
whence they will be brought by fast liners to 
Southampton, sent up to London in the boat train, 
and there taken over by Imperial Alrwaya trans- 
port for despatch by the Indian Air Mail. The 
whole journey from America to Karachi will be 
completed in 1 1 days. 

INDIA AND BRITISH GOODS 
Sir Atul Chatterjee, High Commissioner in 
London, in a speech to the Leagtio of Nations 
Union at Lewisham on October 1st, declared that 
India consumed more British goods than any other 
country in the world. He explained the Govern- 
ment of India's opium policy, which was to cut 
down consumption to a minimum and said that 
consumption had already been reduced consider- 
ably except in isolated cases. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
In lila address to the Mysore Representative 
Assembly, Dewan Bahadur M. N. Krishna Rao, 
Officiating Dewan of Mysore marie a careful 
survey of the administration and of the problems 
that the various departments are faced with. The 
value of agricultural research is being increasingly 
realisod in India, he said, and the need for 
continuous attention to research bearing on tho 
manifold problems relating to agriculture was 
Specially emphasised, as we all know, by the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture. Our Agricul- 
tural Department was one of the pioneers in India 
in paying systematic attention to the progressive 
development of agriculture by the application of 
science to the solution of its various problems and 
it has already a large amount of scientific work 
of practical value to ita credit. The association of 
our Agricultural Department with the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research would bo to the 
mutual advantage of both and it Las accordingly 
been proposed that Mysore should became” a 
Constituent State of the Council with all the 
privileges of a British Indian Province including 
representation on the Governing Body and on the 
Advisory Board of the Council. 

WORK OF AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavaubarya who lias been 
elected one of the Vice-Presidents of the General 
Assembly of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the only office falling to any p» r t of 
the British Empire, read a paper in the East India 
Association on “Rural India and Political 
Reform.'’ lie described the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research as an instance of the radical 
change resulting from the last reforms. As 
modified to suit Indian conditions the Council was 
the' only possible way in which. Provincial 
Agricultural Departments can be co-ordinated and 
provision made for research . which indiridual 
Provinces cannot undertake. 


Referring to the co-operation of Universities 
Sir T. Vtjayaraghavacharya says tho Council 
found eitrn-ordinarily good sources of recruitment 
for scientific appointments among 1 research 
students. Hi ere was hardly a scheme so far 
sanctioned in which one or moreworkers have not 
been reernited from the Universities. The Council 
started under some suspicion but the manner in 
which it dealt with the difficult problems of 
agriculture hat helped to inspire confidence. 

MACHINERY FOR AGRICULTURE 
Mr. It. 8. McNiece, the United States of 
America Consul in Karachi, makes tho following 
remarks in a recent report : 

From time immemorial the Indian farmer has 
been accustomed to raise water for his field by the 
old Persian wheel operated by a pair of bullocks. 
In recent years in the Punjab and in Sind there 
has been a tendency to replace the old method by 
the use of pumps operated by small internal 
combustion engines. The kerosene oil engine is 
perhaps best adapted for this purpose. Kerosene 
oil is widely distributed for lighting purposes, and 
is thus readily available trom every cross-road 
merchant. An agricultural expert states that a 
pair of bullocks operating a Persian wheel cannot 
work more than six hours a day, and on a lift of 
20 or 25 feet can scarcely irrigate half an acre in 
that time. It thus requires two pairs of bullocks 
to irrigate an acre in 12 hours. With a 3 horse 
power engine and a 2-inch pump, costing from 
600 to 800 rupees, working on the same head, 
three acres can bo irrigated in 12 hours at a 
running cost of 1 rupeo An acre. It can be seen, 
therefore, that a pumping plant lrns about three 
times the efficiency . of a Persian wheel and the 
cost is not higher than that of a Persian wheel 
and two pairs of bullocks. 

DEPRESSION IN AGRICULTURE 
The Economic Committee of the League of 
Rations has agreed to the Indian delegates 
proposal for a scientific enquiry into the causes of 
the present agricultural and industrial depression. 
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THE TREATMENT OF BLISTERS 

Blisters only appear where there is friction and 
moisture, says a physician in the TIMES OP INDIA. 

If our hands did not sweat when we rowed a 
boat we should never get blistering. In the same 
way a walk in the rain with wet shoes and stock- 
ings generally results in a blistered heel. 

The best treatment is to puncture the blister 
with a needle which has been sterilised by hold- 
ing it in a flame. See that the place is clean and 
paint it with a little iodine. 

Squeeze out the flaid and then apply methylat- 
ed spirit to harden the skin. 

The object in sterilising the needle and the 
blister is to prerent organisms from getting inside 
and to prodneing a poisoned wonnd. 

* * * 

Ammonia, soda and strong alkalies may be 
used on cotton and linen, but destroy wool and 
silk, on which only borax or sodinm perchlorate 
should be used, and then quickly. 

* * a 

Acids destroy cotton and linen, but are leas 

harmful to wool and silk, 

* * * 

Use benzine, and methylated spirits away from 
a Same, and all the garments well in the open air, 

If a fabric is valuable, either try the .treatment 
from start to finish on an out-of-the-way portion, 
or else send the garment to the cleaner. 

AN INDIAN F. R. C. S. 

Captain Kiranlal Sen, of Chittagong, has pass- 
ed the F. B. C. S. examination of Edinburgh 
University with distinction. 

Captain Sen is a distinguished scholar of the 
Calcutta Medical College and obtained a commis- 
sion in the I. M. S. during the Great War, serving 
on the Salooica front. Later,’ he practised as a 
physician and surgeon in Chittagong Tor two years. 
Last year he got, the Diploma in Ophthalmic 
Surgery from the London University. : 


DIET AND TEE TEETH 

It has been proved that the health and good 
condition of the teeth depend to a great extent 
on the diet. If attention is paid to food given to 
yonng childreo, and that attention is continued 
throughout life, firm, sound teeth can be encour- 
aged and maintained. For this reason, says a 
medical writer in a contemporary, it Is not wise to 
give children too much soft food. Oatmeal bia- 
cuits, for instance, are better for the teeth than too 
much porridge. As soon as a baby's first teeth 
are about to appear be should be given a crisp 
ernst to chew. A crust or rusk can certainly 
be given first thing every day. A good, hard, 
sound and perfectly clean hone may also be given 
a baby to gnaw. Children should always be 
taught to eat crusts and biscuits, and wholemeal 
bread is far better for their teeth than white 
bread. New bread should certainly be avoided. 
Apples are excellent for the teeth, “and an 
apple a day" is splendid rule to follow, both for 
children and adults. Plenty of fruit should he 
eaten. After apples, oranges are among the best 
for this purpose. A diet which is rich in milk, 
butter, cheese, eggs, end fish and animal fats 
improves the condition of the teeth, and cod-liver 
oil is very beneficial. Of course, regular cleaning 
with brashes twice a day, is also necessary . 

TEST FOR EYES 

After, the age of forty-five the majority of 
people's eyes change. Even those with perfectly 
healthy eyes are apt to develop long sight. 

That is to say, they see distant objects quite 
clearly, but find difficulty in reading tbe news- 
paper at the normal distance from their eyes. 

The best plan is to give yonr eyes a rough test 
yourself. Hold a' newspaper up and measure 
which is the most comfortable distance for reading 
between if and your eyes. 

If it is more than nine inches, then you are 
Jong sighted and should consult an Oculist for 
suitable glasses. 
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Mb. TV. HAFFKlNE’S WORK IN INDIA 
Tlie noted Jewish bacteriologist, Mr. TValdemar 
Haftkine, who for many years carried on research 
work in India has died. Mr. Haffkine was bom at 
Odessa in i860, and after stndying at the 
university there was engaged in research work at 
the local Zoological Museum for fire years. This 
proved to be the beginning of a notable career of 
exhaustive research. 

Mr. Haffkine’s work in India commenced in 
1893 aud from that year to 1915 he was engaged 
in bacteriological research. lie resigned his post 
in the latter year. 

Ha concentrated on combating bnbonic plague 
and deciding on prophylactic treatment, made cul- 
tures for the inoculation of persons not already 
attacked by the disease. His methods were 
strikingly successful, especially in the case of 
Belgaum, a town of 40,700 inhabitants. 

The Plague Commission reported strongly in 
favour of Haffkine’a treatment, stating that the 
inoculation war harmless •, that when given in the 
incubation stage it had in many cases the power of 
absorbing the disease, and it afforded in all cases 
a strong protection against attacks by plague. 
Haffkine did similar valuable work in regard to 
cbolera aod other diseases. 

In 189G he fonnded the Government Research 
Laboratory (now known as the Haffkine Institute) 
at Bombay. He was decorated for his work in 
India and also received the C.I.E. in 1897. He 
won several prizes for Ills work, includin'* an 
award by the Paris Academy of Science. 

HUMANITY’S TIME TABLE 

How life and death figure in humanity’s time 
table has been worked out from statistics gather- 
ed by the American Research Foundation. The 
hour at which a baby will arrive is more likely 
to be 1 A.M., than any other time, it is stated death 
comes most frequently at 3-30. A.«. 


Dr. V0R0N0FF AND REJUVENATION 
That Americans grow old ten years earlier than 
Europeans, and lose their grip on affairs at the 
average age of 55 years, is the opinion of Dr. 
Serge Vorouoff, the rejuvenation specialist. 

The normal human life, he is convinced, should 
bo about 120 or 125 years, but this span has 
been greatly reduced by the pressure of modern 
life, says Dr. Voronoff, particularly in the' United 
States, where life is far more intense than in Europe. 

Dr. Voronoff states that it is only the scarcity 
of suitable monkeys that retards the rapid popu- 
larisation of his gland-grafting rejuvenation operat- 
ion, and a movement for the establishment of 
monkey farms lias recently been launched, which 
will soon make the operation very easy. 

He claims to have now improved his method 
so that it is now more effective. Under the new 
method patients’ glands are not removed. Sup- 
plementary glands are merely grafted on, and 
there is so little danger that it can be performed 
with only a local anrostbetlc. 

Sm C. V. RAMAN 

Sometime ago Scandinavian newspapers mention- 
ed Sir Chandrasckara Venkata Raman’s name 
with two European and two American Scientists 
as a likely recipient of Nobel Prize for Physics 
for this year. It is now confirmed that the Prize 
has been- awarded to Sir C. V. Raman. TYe 
are also glad to learn that H. M. the 'King has 
approved the award of Hughes Medal by tbe 
Royal Society to Sir C. V. Raman for studies 
on the abnormal scattering of light. 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF. SCIENCE 
The Viceroy has appointed a Committee to 
Teview and report on the working and progress 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
The Committee consists of Lt.-Colonel Seymour 
Sewell, Director, Zoological Survey of India 
(Chairman), Dewan Bahadur K. Ramnnni Meuon, 
Vice-Chancellor, Madras University, and Mr. Rich- 
ardson, Chief Electrical Engineer, polar Goldfields, 
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SIR WILLIAM WATSON 

The most distinguished figures in English 
letters, arts and politics Lave appended their 
names to an appeal on behalf of Sir William 
Watson, who is lying ill and in need at Bath. 
The signatories pay a glowing tribute to Sir 
William’s literary qualities and say that ho Lai 
remained loyal to the high purpose with which he 
get out and has splendidly fulfilled them. 

In the course of the appeal the signatories say 
that as a lord of language he is in the Miltonic 
tradition. The world is too often neglectful of its 
chief authentic singers until the shroud carers 
them. 

The belief is expressed that the appeal will 
meet with immediate and generons response 
in England and in the Dominions and in America. 

Sir William Watson suffers from bronchial 
tronhle and is mostly confined to bed. 

SPOONERISMS 

Dr. W. A. Spooner, said to be the author of 
" Spoonerism* ” is dead. A Spoonerism is a 
mixture of parts of words, ipto a new phrase, 
which gives a ludicrous sound. Among such 
Spoonerisms may be mentioned the following 
(t) Three cheers for the queer old dean — mean- 
ing thereby Three cheers for tho dear old Queen. 

(2) A wetl-boiled cycle (A well-oiled bicycle). 

(3) Two baga and a bug (Two bags and a rtrg,) 

(4) Kinkering Congt (Conquering Kings). (5) 
A hatf-warmed fish (A half-formed wish). 

NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERATURE 

The Nobel Prize for Literature for 1930, valued 
at £C,500 'has been awarded to the American 
novelist, Mr. Sinclair Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis has written ten novels, the most 
noted of which are “ Main Street (published in 
1920) and “Babbitt." (1922). He was formerly 
a reporter and before taking up novel-writing he 
became successively Assistant Editor and Editor 
and later literary adviser to a New Tork firm of 
publishers. 
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THE PRESS AND THE FOLICE 

At a meeting of Bombay journalists, on the 
9th Nov. Mr. K. Natarajan presiding, the letter of 
the Commissioner of Police to the Bombay news- 
papers was discussed, and the following resolution 
was passed - 

"This meeting of Bombay journalists enters its 
emphatic protest against the amazing warning 
addressed by the Commissioner of Police to news- 
papers in Bombay against publishing statements, 
resolutions and other news of the actisities and 
programme of bodies declared unlawful by the 
Government. 

Journalism is as much honourable and 
responsible a profession as Law and Medicine, 
snd the Commissioners warning is on the same 
footing aa a warning to lawyera and doctors would 
be not to defend or treat persons connected with 
bodies declared unlawful inasmuch aa that would 
also be tantamount to helping their activities. 

It may be recalled that His Excellency the 
Viceroy explicitly stated that the Press Ordinsnce 
did not apply to the publication of news relating 
to matters covered by it. The Commissioner's 
warning, therefore, goes much beyond the Viceroy’s 
Ordinance, and is a serious encroachment on the 
liberty of the Press which, in the public interest, 
is bouod in duty to put the public in possession of 
all the facts neeesssry to form a correct judgment 
on the trend of events in the country. 

The warning of the Commissioner is hasty, ill- 
ja DA hlftneJ arxd ruxraBed -tw -and *j> aiCrnn ! to 
journalism, and this meeting trusts that the 
warning will be promptly withdrawn, and that, in 
all matters connected with the Press, the long- 
standing practice uf the Government themselves 
dealiog with J the Press will, on no account, be 
departed from.” 
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SIR ROSS BARKER’S TRIBUTE TO INDIAN 
STUDENTS 

Id tbe course of his convocation address to the 
Agra University Sir Ross Bather (Chairman of 
the Public Services Commission) gave expression 
to his admiration for tbe grit and character of tho 
average Indian student. He said that he was a 
profound believer in the qualities ot the Indian 
under- graduate of the present day, both mental 
and moral. I have in the last few years seen many 
hundreds of Indian unler-graduates and graduates, 
and I have been greatly impressed by their capa- 
cities. Of course in any large number of' men 
there are the good and the bad. Among the bulk, 
however, the industry, grit and perseverance 
shown in acquiring knowledge, often amidst great 
difficulties and obstacles, which the student of the 
West has seldom to encounter, have won my 
unfeigned admiration. And this is not all. During 
those years, in the office which I hold, it bat been 
necessary on many occasions to inflict on tbe 
students, who come before ns, the keenest dis- 
appointments and sometimes to give effect to 
decisions which may seem harsh. The condnct of 
examinations is a difficult matter, and I know that 
occasion* arise when an examination does not 
seem quite fair, or a candidate feels doubtful 

whether full credit has been given to him for hi. 

answers. No one knows better than I do how 
hitter some of these accidents may be, and how 
disastrous is the effect they may have on the 
future career of a student. Nothing has delighted 
me more than the tamper in which Indian students 
endure adversity. I cannot remember that during 
all these years an Indian in the moment of severe 
disappointment has said or written anything which 
was rude, bad tempered or intemperate. They 
have been invariably good humoured and courteous, 
and whether we have done right or wrong they 
have been willing to credit us with the desire to 
do our best. There is no better test of a man*, 
■ character than tha way in which he stands dis- 


appointment and iu this respect the Indian student 
stands very high. 

I regard this matter of tho quality of the Indian 
student as of vital importance to tho future welfare 
of India, because it is only Indians of the highest 
character, moral and intellectual, who will he 
equal to the greater responsibilities which consti- 
tutional changes must cast upon Indians at no 
distant date. India must look to the universities 
for its future statesmen, and everything depends 
on the power of the universities to constitute them- 
selves nurseries of statesmen who will lead India 
to a happy and prosperous fntnre. 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING CORPS 

With reference to tho representations made by 
the Inter-University Board from time to time 
regarding the expansion of the University Train- 
ing Corps at the various University Centres 
and tho establishment of units wliero they do not 
exist at present, the Army Department, Govern- 
ment of India, has informed the Inter-UnirorsUy 
Board that additional funds available daring tho 
current year will enable the following measures to 
be carried out io connection with the University 
Training Corps : — 

(1) Formation of the 13th Andbra Battalion 
(University Training Corps), consisting of two 
companies and (2) the expansion of the 3rd United 
Provinces Battalion, University Training Corps, 
by two platoons. It ia not decided as yet where 
these additional platoons will be located. ) 

It is understood that these proposals were the 
subject of a recent interview at Simla between the 
Army Secretary and Mr. Seshadri, Secretary, 
Inter-University Board. 

A BEQUEST TO NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 

It is understood that the late Rao Bahadur 
D. Lakshminanyan, Member of the Council nf 
State and a business man ’ of Karoptee, has 
bequeathed Rs. 30,00,000 to the Nagpur Univer- 
sity for industrial education. 
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RECENT ARRESTS 
ro.vmr JAWARARrjlL SDIRC 
Fuoilit JnwahatUl Nehru who was re-arrested 
at A JiababaJ oo October 10 under section 12-1 -A 
in connection with (ha speech delivered t»y him 
soon after his release was again sentenced to two 
year*" rigorous imprisonment. It will bo remem- 
bered, in the course of ibis speech, he Ltd 
declared that the Congress stood for the indepen- 
dence of India and would fight to the bitter end 
till it was won. 1 He urged the people of India 
not to pay taxes. While the delegates debated 
at the Round TnWo Conference they in India, he 
said, should fight for reality and the conquest of 
power. 

JIB. C. KAJAfiOt’At.ACIfAUI 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, leader of the Satya- 
graha movement in Southern India who was re- 
leased from jail recently, was served with a notice 
by the police on October 23 to show causo why 
he should not give security for Rs. 500 to keep 
the peace for one year on the ground that the 
speeches he delivered, following his release from 
jail, inciting people to court imprisonment and 
adrociting boycott ol the forthcoming census, 
wen* likely to lead to breaches of the peace. 

Ho appeared before the Second Presidency 
Magistrate, Msdrss, the next day but refused to 
cross-examine Crown witnesses. In the course 
of a statement, lie repudiated the suggestion that 
anything he had said ia his speeches was calen- 
lated to incite breach of the peace. The Magis- 
trate ordered him to furnish the necessary security, 
failing which lie should bo remanded to jail for 
one year. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari refused to furnish the 
security and was taken to jail. 1 
He has nominated Mr. Satyamurthi to act as 
the President of the Tamil Nadu Congress Com- 
mittee. . * 


MR. AND MRS. SEN GOTTA 
Mr. Sen Gupta, Acting Congress President and 
rx-Mayor of Calcutta Corporation was sentenced 
on 3rd November to one year’s simple imprison- 
ment for sedition, to six months, under the Inti- 
midation Ordinance and to six months under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, the sentences to 
run concurrently. 

Mrs. Sen Gupta was sentenced the next day 
nnder Section 17-A, Criminal Law Amendment 
Act to four mouths’ simple imprisonment, 
r AND IT O. MALAVTYA 

Pandit Govind Mslaviya was sentenced the 
same day UDder Section 12-f-A to eighteen months’ 
rigorous imprisonment aed a fine of Its. 500, in 
default, six months more. 

8m D. F. MULLA 

Sir Dinshab Fardunji Mnlla has been appoint- 
ed a Member of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 

Bom in April 18G8, Sir Dinshaw took his 
education at the Elpbbstone College, Bombay, 
from which be passed his M.A. examination in 
1888. Ten years later be passed his solicitor's 
examination and in 1 008 the Advocate’s examina- 
tion. During the interval he was a partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Mulla and Mnlla, solicitors. 
Between 1919 nod 1921 he was President of the 
Tribunal of Appeal, which was created for the 
trial of land acquisition cases ia connection with 
the Bombay Improvement Trust. 

In 1922 lie was appointed to act as Advocate- 
General, Bombay High Court, but within ten days 
of bis appointment be was given a higher appoint- 
ment of acting Judgeship of the High Court. 
Later on he was twice appointed to act as Advo- 
cate-General. 

In 1928 be was temporarily appointed Law 
Member of H. E. the Viceroy’a Executive Coun- 
cil. There he was responsible for the Transfer 
of Property Bill and the Safe of Goods Bill. 

His elevation to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council is in consequence of the 
vacancy caused by the death of Sir Binode Hitter," 
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GAKDDWrS LETTER FROM JAIL 
• Gandhiji'a one thought in jail is the charka to 
which he refers in every one of his letters. 

- Here are extracts from three of them that lately 
reached the Ashram : 

. “The wheel and thinking about it make the 
time fly, and at the end of the day, I get good 
sleep, which, to me means more than food.” 

• “I am daily making slight improvements in the 
wheel and it gives me less and less trouble. The 
greater the mastery over the wheel the greater is 
the pleasure of spinning and the less the fatigue. 1 ' 

- “lam making daily progress and do not know 
what fatigue on that wheel is. It runs with per- 
fect smoothness the carding gives real music 

1 want to reach a high standard both in 

spinning nod carding 1 have now confidence 

that I should do better For me, it is God’s 

work. If He wills it, He a ill give me the strength 
and the ability.” 

THE LATE COL. CRAWFORD 
Colonel J.D. Crawford, General Secretary of 
the European Association, died of kidney trouble 
Irom which he had long suffered. He was ill 
when he left India last Spring. He recovered 

somewhat on his arrival in England and resumed 

act.ve work, but he had a relapse and Lad been 
Yery ill f or 8ome months and died at his brother*, 
residence at Sutton Coldfield. 


Sir Hubert Carr, interviewed by Keuter ex- 

P .«...api.r.uud»th,»M t i, .11 

the European Association in London felt as an 
irreparable loss. 

MR. ABBAS TYABJI’S RELEASE 
Mr. 4bbaT;.bji,»hol„l Mr . Canal,?. 6 „, 
b.tch of “ volunteer. " after Mr . Gamlhi'a 
and who waa .treated with hi. “ Tolnnteer. " „ha. 
proceeding to Dbaraaana, .a reieaaed „ fl,, 12tt 
Not . 1 from the Bahamas Jail „ „ pily 
of his term of imprisonment. 

IntettUwed, he „id he would .gab, enter j,i| 
• .within three weeks. , 


THE KING OF AFGHANISTAN 
The anniversary of the accession to the throne 
of Nadir Shah of Afghanistan was celebrated from 
16th to 18th October by Afghan subjects resident 
in Bombay. The Afghan Consul gave a dinner 
party at which prominent citizens were invited and 
speeches were made congratulating the new ruler 
ol Afghanistan and wishing his regime success. 

In the course of a short speech, the Afghan 
Consul traced the career of Nadir Shah in 
Afghanistan until as a Field-Marshal he left for 
France and later returned with the hope of 
restoring peace and order in Afghanistan. The 
only asset he then had was the attachment of his 
people and his undaunted courage and faith in the 
destiny of his country. When Nadir Shah took 
over the reias of Government, the Government 
treasuries were empty, but now good goverummt 
had been restored and Afghanistan was advancing 
on the road to progress. ' 

The most important reform that His Majesty 
had carried out daring his one year’s reign was 
the granting of parliamentary rights to his subjects, 
which few countries had obtained . without blood- 
shed and revolution. The King of Afghanistan 
was now concentrating his energies on the welfare 
and progress of his people, but curious reports 
about Afghanistan were from time to time being 
published in the Indian press. The Consul said 
that some of the leading papers of India" inserted 
in their columns news about the internal affairs 
of Afghanistan obtained from unauthentic sources. 
These sometimes caused uneasiness in the Afghan 
market. He app.-ated to the Indian press to 
treat such nows with caution and restraint. 

EUGENE V. DEBS 
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MR. GARVrtTS PRESCRIPTION 

Oa the eve of the Round Table Conference Mr. 
J. L. Garr in, in a three colamn article in (be 
OBSERVER puts forward his “plan far Baring 
India.” 

“ On alt things we must be sympathetic ; on 
many things we mast be bardy, even daring in 
concession 5 on some things we must be firm as a 
rock.” 

Mr. Garrin urges the framing of a federal 
system for a United States of all India in which 
a potent Executive, irremovable as in the United 
States for at least four years, should be para- 
mount. 

British India, however important, cannot func- 
tion by itself. He advocate* the creation of a 
new Federal Council with a dne proportion of 
nominees of the Indian States, of the provincial 
legislatures and to a limited degree of the Crown, 
while the Army stays chiefly in the interest of 
powerful minorities. 

Muslims should have one-third of the total 
representation of British India therein. 

RESPONSIBLE PARTNERSHIP 

Sir Mina Ismail, in an article in the SPEC- 
TATOR, emphasising the reality of the power 
of Indian nationalism, refers to the effect of 
recent events on the masses, sdJ declares that at 
last the term nation has become applicable to 
India with real significance. 

Referring to the cry for independence Sir Mirxa 
Ismail considers that this is natural for men who 
feel within them the power which they are not 
allowed to exercise. He forecasts sobering down 
with the attainment of high responsibility. He 
.says willing responsible partnership within the 
Empire is necessary to India’s own future. He 
concludes by saying that now for the first time If 
the two peoples are rightly gnided East and West 
will meet united. 


NATIONALISM IN THE EAST 

The current issue of the WORLn Ujftrv tf \<j v- 
ztSE contains an extract from Mr. H*n» Kobo’s 
book, “ A History of nationalism in the East. “ 
Tbs author points oat 

“The European his'orical phases o[ the past two 
ceataries — nationalism, the dominance of the mid- 
dle classes, and the rise of the fourth estate —will 
appear in the East in a new and characteristic 
form. Voices are already multiplying in the 
East which Utter warnings against the snpvr'ieial 
assimilation of European historical tendoaebi* an d 
systems. They urge recollection of the traditions 
of the ancient oatire civilisation. Their appeal 
comes homo to the masses and is better under- 
stood by them than the apostles of alien systems. 
But these voices are not only heard ia Asia ; they 
penetrate as far as Europe, whore a simitar pain- 
ful transformation has begun _since the World 
War, where the future is equally uncertain and 
chaos as menacing a prospect. The World War 
left the three fellowships of common destiny 
mutually threatening and opposed, In consequence 
of the economic and political convulsions that it 
produced j and yet tbs above considerations 
suggest that it may mean the beginnings of a 
common human consciousness embracing for the 
first time remote, forgotten and little evolved 
peoples.” 

THE LEAGUE AND SLAVE PROBLEM 

At the League Assembly on September 30th 
Lord Cecil made a vigorous attack on the dila- 
tory methods of the Leagno in dealing with the 
slavery problem. 

He declared that there were still about five mil- 
lion slaves in the world. Ho complained that the 
proposal of the British Delegation to convene an 
international conference bad been rejected by the 
Committee and deeply regretted _tfut the Lsagua 
itself did not take more energetic steps to deal 
with the situation. The report ol the sixth com- 
mittee on slarery was adopted bat the British 
Delegation abstained from voting. 
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HOBBS AND SUTCLIFFE 
The Tehran English cricketers, Hobbs and 
Sutcliffe whoso ’Visit to India had been looked for- 
ward to by cricket enthusiasts armed in Bombay 
on Friday the 3tst Oct by the mail boat “Ran- 
pura.” 

It will be remembered that these two stalwarts 
of English cricket hare been invited to India for 
a cricket tour by tbe Maharaja Knmar of Vizia- 
nagram. 

In this connection Mr. Hobbs said that the 
Maharajah Knmar conferred a great benefit on tbe 
cricketer* of India and their visit should giro a 
a great fillip to cricket in India. Referring to the 
recent test matches, Hobbs said that England 
was well and trnlj beaten. In fact, he was in- 
clined to be pessimistic about the future of Eu- 
glaad’a national game. He deplored tbe fact that 
there were no outstanding players coming to the 
fore. 

Asked about bis decision not to play farther 
Tests, ho affirmed that he was retiring from the 
Test matches, though he could play county match- 
es as he said he was “ too old, and room should 
be found for the jounger men.” 

Ho hoped that the people of India would not 
expect huge score* from his bat. as tbe tour was 
primarily for instruction purposes. So long as be 
could demonstrate, a few of his .coring strokes to 
tbe public, ho would be satis Tied. 

Herbert Sutcliffe said that he too had been look- 
ing forward for a long lime to the trip| , nd Lo 
hoped that it would be beneficial to the local 
cricketer*. 

M,. 8it.llb»IM tint Prince 
i. «l»ot tl> bo,t pu,rr io Eogl„d Ihi, jtu. I, 
a treat to watch him and Lis rate of scoring. ]j e 
has a fiesliness and^vigour not very much In evi- 
dence among other criekeler* ot to day «,<!_ *i ien 
he is in the game he is never Ju!h He i, ' * de- 
lightful batsman and will prove a very gre » t 
one.’* 


RANJI AND DULEEP SINGH 
When a newspaper reporter in Bombay asked - 
Mr. Sutcliffe as to who iu his opinion was a better 
player, namely the Jam Saheb of Nawauagsr or 
Prince Dnleepsinhji, he replied : “ When you say 
he is budding and he has very great potentialities, 
which will take him to the very forefront, a com- 
parison between him and his uncle is, I am afraid 
not quite adequate. Personally, when I saw the 
famous Ranji, he was in his declining days, which 
prevents me from pronouncing my opinion on so 
great a cricketer. Prince Dnleepsinhji is very good 
as lie is to-day and I most sincerely bdievo that 
he is still going to improve.” 

AUSTRALIAN CRICKTERS 
The Associated Press learns that Ranjitainhji, 
who is extremely interested in Australian t/ricket, 
has every hope of inducing the Board of Control 
to send a representative Bido to tour India and 
Ceylon in two years’ time. 

“Ranji” approached Macartney, Bardsley and 
Mailey, all of w hom have greatly taken to the 
idea and are offering to play themselves. 

SIIAFI THE INDIAN SWIMMER 
The Indian Swimmer Shafi swam continuously 
for G9 hours at Worthing Baths, settiog op a new 
world’s swimming endurance record. 

The previous lest was GS hours 11 minutes 
established by the Maltese Rizzo at the beginning 
of the month. 

TIIB AfiA KHAN'S GOLF 
The Aga Mian, while plajing golf at Atxle*- 
Bains, has done a hole in one, and one report of 
this exploit adds that he is greatly pleased because 
he has worked very hard at his golf and regard* 
this as a happy reward for hi# diligent practising. 
Most people will be inclined to regard it as soother 
proof of till propositions about “ to him that hsth 
shall be given” and “ it sever rain* but it pours.” 
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all-world oandiii fellowship 

Under tlia guidance of Mr. Kedar Nath 
D/i* Gupia, an executive of the TlircefoM Move- 
meat-— Fellowship of Faith*, League of Neigh- 
bors, and Union of East and West — an All- World 
Gandhi Fellowship has been organised with office* 
in Near York City. The Fellowship is a non- 
denominational society whoso object is “to culti- 
vate in individual and collective life the doctrines 
of Afti'iim (non-violence) and Saiyatp-aha (aoul- 
force) for the promotion of fhe peace and 
happiness of the world.” Memborship involves 
no financial responsibility beyond the payment of 
S I’OO as an initiation fee and a voluntary yearly 
contribution ofany amount the donor care* to make. 
SIR P. THAKURDAS ON TUB SITUATION 

Presiding over the ninth annual general meet- 
ing of the East India Cotton Association in Bombay 
Sir Parshottamdas Thakurdas said that the out- 
look for the new cotton crop tvat dismal aad 
ho blamed the Government for not doing any- 
thing to help the cultivator. 

He then criticised the exhange and currency 
policy of the Government and said that the pro- 
tection given to the Lancashire piecegoodl, with 
a small protection to the Indian industry, proved 
to be too much for India's patience. Sir 
Parshottamdns also disapproved of the *0161110(11 
.adopted by the Government in dealing with the 
• Civil Disobedience movement in the country. 

Mbs. SHAII NAWAZ ON INDIAN WOMEN 

Mrs. Shah Nawaz, daughter of Sir >L Sim 6 
and one of the delegates to the Round Table Con- 
ference, contributed her share to the discussion on 
feminism in an interview, prominently published in 
the Daily Herald, wherein she asserted that 
the position of Indian woraea was in some respects 
better than that of Western women and ' declared 
that whatever happened as regards India’s attain- 
ment of her aspirations, the women of new India 
were ready to take their share ip the country’* 
F«k. 


NOBEL FRIZES 

Nobel Prizes are awarded from the Nobel 
Foundatioo, a Fund established under the will of 
Alfred B. Nobel the inventor of dynamite, who, in 
his will, directed that the interest of the hulk of his 
huge fortune should bo " apportioned as follows : 
One portion to the person who shall have made 
the most important discovery or invention in the 
domain of physics; one share to the person who 
shall have made the mast important chemical dis- 
covery or improvement; one share to tho person 
who shall have msde the most impoitant discovery 
io tho domain of physiology or medicine; one share 
to the person who shall have produced io the field 
of literature tho most distinguished work of an 
idadiat tendency, and, finally ono sham to the 
person who shall have most or best promoted the 
fraternity of nation* aad the abolition or diminu- 
tion of stvnding armiej aal the formation and 
incrcaio of ponce and congresses. The prizes for 
physic* and chemistry shall bo awarded by tho 
Swedish academy of science in Stockholm; the 
ono for physiology or medicine by tho Caro- 
line medical institute ; tho prize for literature by 
the academy in Stockholm and that for peace 
by « committee of five persons Jo be elected by 
the Norwegian Storting. I declare it to ho ray 
express desire that, in the awarding of prizes, no 
consideration whatever be paid to the nationality 
of the can lidstcs.'* 

The distribution of prizes was begun on 
December 10, 1901, the anniversary of Nobel’s 
death. The amount of each prize varies with the 
Income from tho Fond. But it is generally about 
£ 6,500. The only individual who has received 
prizes for more than one section is a woman, 
Mme. Marie Curie, who has received the prize 
both fa, physics and Chemistry. One of the dis- 
tinguished persons, who received the prize for 
physics, is Professor Albert Einstein. Bo far 

two Indians have been awarded Nobel Prize and 

they are pr. Tagore and Sir C. V. Raman. 
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Diary of the Month 


Oct. 22. The new constitution and electoral law 
for Egypt reduces tbe strength of the Chamber 
from 235 to 160. 

Oct. 23. Section 144 is served on Mr. Sen Gnpta 
in Cawnporo. 

Oct. 24. Mr. Mahadev Desal is released fram 
Jail. 

Oct 25. Sir P. Chetwode succeeds Sir William 
Bird wood on the Viceroy's Conneil. 

Oct. 2G. Pundit Govind Kant Malaviya is arrest- 
ed on sedition Charge. 

—Mr. Sen Gnpta is arrested. 

Oct. 27. Pandit Kunzro appeals for publie sup- 
port to the cause of Indians in East Africa. 

Oct. 28. Six. volunteers are arrested in Calcutla 
for picketing the Cnatoms House. 

Oct 29. Pandit Jawaharlal Neluu is sentenced 
to two years' R. I. and Rs. COO fine. 

Oct. 30. Mrs. Sen Gupta is arrested in Delhi. 
Oct 31. Prof. B. G. Kothaii is sentenced to 
two months’ S. I. in Nagpur. 

Nov. 1. Mr. Brailsford urges general amnesty 
to make Round Table Conference a success. 
Nov, 2. Mr. Sen Gupta is sentenced to one year's 
H. I. 

Nov. 3.. Mr. Jagat Nnrain Lai, Secretary of the 
Hindu Mahasabha is sentenced to 9 months’ It. I. 
Nov. 4. Wholesale increases in Australian Tariffs 
. take effect. 

Nov. 6. Women of Allahabad defy Magistrate's 
order and lead a procession. 

Nov. C. The Gorcrnor of Bombay in reply to 
Mr. Hnsseinhlioy Lalji’i letter regarding the 
treatment of women volunteers, defends police 
action. 

Not. 7. Dr. Baierakar is appointed the fifteenth 
President of the Bombay Congress War Coun- 
cil. 

Nov. 8. Political Prisoners in Benares jail reg ort 
to hunger atrike. 

Nov. 9. The Punjab University Senate profeaU 
against P. A. V. College police raid. 


Nor. 10. Britain recognises tha Brazilian Gov- 
ernment. 

Nov. 11. Mrs. Kale, C. P. “War Council" 
President is arrested and convicted for 4 months 

S.I. 

Nor. 12. Mr. Abbas Tyabji is released. 

— H. M. the King opens the Round Table Con- 
ference in London. , 

Not. 13. Sir 31. Fakrnddiq and Sir Ganesh Putt 
have been re-appointed as Bihar Ministers. 



Bra C. V. RAMAN 

Not. 14. Nobel prize for Physics Is awarded to 
Sir C. V. Raman. 

Not. 15, Ilindn-Muslim agreement has been 
reached in London on the Sind & N. W. 
Frontier Questions. 

Not. 16. The Imperial Conference concludes its 
sitting. 
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THE YEAR THAT HAS ENDED 

By Mr. GEORGE SLOCOMBE. 


'T'HE year which has just ended has witnessed remarkable events in 
*■ the history of India. No visitor who had the rare opportunities of 
friendly and intimate contact with the Indian people which were permitted to 
me, could fail to note as I noted the strange and profound changes taking 
place in the national consciousness of India, and in her attitude to some of 
t.l\e greatest problem* of her own Ufa as well as of her relations, present and 
future, with the British people. ' The political evolution, through the first 
stage of which India is now passing, will have Important consequences for all 
the Eastern peoples. The year which is about to begin will undoubtedly 
see this evolution carried several stages farther. 

It seems impossible to me that the time should be far distant when India 
becomes a great political democracy, self-governing and mistress of her own 
destiny* I refuse to believe, however, that when the time comes the British 
people will deny their assent to this necessary and, f believe, inevitable 
development. I believe that a self-governing India will l»e not more remote, 

* but even nearer than now to the political life of England, and that the leaders ^ 
. of India, who have learned the lessons of political freedom and parliamentary 
government in the’ heart of a \Vestern democracy, will not renounce their 
1 cultural association with the English people when those lessons are applied in 
India. The moment calls for courage and imagination in England, and for 
patience in India. 
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ONE DAY 

BV 

Mr. GOVINDA KRISHNA CHETTUR. M.A., 

Princtfal, Government College, Mangalore. 

One day I shall walk In at your front door, 

And call you by your dear name as of old — 
Though I had thought to do so never more— 
And tremulous in that all familiar home, 

Wait for your coming, silently, untold. 

And you will come, O surely you will come, 
With tripping feet, and song, eyes wild adreara : 
But seeing me a-sudden standing there. 

Within the shadow of Love’s setting beam, 

Will you remembering how we two were wise, 
Once on a time, and loved beyond compare, 
Leap to my arms with cry of glad surprise? — 
Or yet, will you remembering, shrink away, 
More wise with wisdom of a later day ? — 


What is government? 

By Mr. THOMAS JESSE JONES, 

Educational Dbeeior, Phelps — Stokes Fund, New York. 


f l>HE policies of governments are evidently still 

I in the process of formulation. The evolution 
of the essentials of government is a process of 
reconciling them with the essentials of civilization, 
whether they are analysed into four essentials or 
into any number that conforms with the researches 
and experiences of the analyst. In Britain the 
evolution is called “ muddling through"; in the 
United States it has been described as "edging 
through ’’ ; in Germany it is said to bo a laborious 
process of deliberate conformity to thought, some- 
times real, sometimes artificial ; in France it ia 
reported as the flight of philosophic feelings 
modified by generations more or less scientific. 
Of all these approaches, sound policies seem to 
have resulted more frequently from “ muddling ” 
and “edging" than from the other processes. 
At bottom it appears that "maddliog” an! 
" edging ” are a fairly lucky combinations of 
experience and facts, even though the facts 
have been » assembled by haphazard methods, 
nor far removed from chance acquaintance 
with truth.'' Possibly the most interesting 
and, significant quality of the so-called Anglo- 
Saxon type is the refusal to take theories 
of government or theories of anything too 
seriously. This is happily illustrated by the 
good-humored definition of democracy which • the 
late Dr. Wallace Bnttrick once gave; "Demo- 
cracy," said he, “ is , that conception of society 
which believes that one man is as good as 
another, *' if he is.” This tnay be called good 
humor, but it is also good science and sound 
sociology. Conceptions of government have always 
had a tendency to crystallize into permanent forms. 
Iligh-aounding theories, attractive shibboleths, 
and plausible catch-phrases have caused end- 
less friction and misunderstandings. 

In the words of a keen and sympathetic student 
of national and international affairs i *' What it 


required now is organizing intelligence, synthetic 
thinking on a terrestrial scale, a plan of common 
relationship to the meanB of life prepared not in 
terms of 4 parish or of 4 natidn, fiat of the globe." 
Throngh the terrific trials Of the greatest war in 
human history, the League of Nations was launch- 
ed ; the World Court has been initiated ; the 
Locarno Agreements were made possible ; the 
paraphernalia of war are coming under control ; 
and the absolutisms of Empire aod Alliances are 
being replaced by the understanding and mutual 
faiths of the Commonwealth of Nations and the 
co-operation of civilized nations. Such realizations 
of Utopia depend ultimately upon a genuine 
awareness of the essentials of civilization by 
every responsible citizen and by every nation. 


The Round Table Conference 

R t. Ho.v. LORD OLIVIER, k.cm.g. 

Ossa Mr- Natesas, 

1 atn sorry that I have not been able to send you, as 
invited, a contribution to your Special Number of the 
Indian Review. But It has seemed to me impossible to 
say anything that during the last few months, would 
have been either opportune or advantageous- in view *>f 
the inconceivable and Intransigent attitude of the 
Congress Parly, which Is the only obstacle to a hopeful 
view of the Indian constitutional problem. I attended 
the opening of the Round Table Conference fast 
Wednesday : which was Impressive, and should have been 
an occasion for hopeful confidence ; but which seemed 
regrettably Incomplete and imperfectly balanced. I feel 
sure, however, that the Conference will arrive at a reason* 
able, and what should be an acceptable, Report and the 
progress will be made toward* ensuring a solid contribu- 
tion towards the unification of a policy satisfactory to all 
aspirants to Indian Self-Government I think, and 1 havo 
long thought, this tacticat leadership of the Congress 
Party deplorable. Tbe loss of C. It. Das was from that 

K lot of view an immense misfortune. May the New 
ar be a happier epoch for Indian Nationalism i 
Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 


15th Nov. 1930. 




Some Memories of Lord Birkenhead 

BY 

SIR ROSS BARKER, 

Chairman , Public Services Commission. 


f|"\UE last decade of the nineteenth century 
l produced from among the under graduates 
of Oxford and more particularly fiom among the 



prominent members at tboOiford Union Society 
“ nous, ml nnmb.r of men „Lo l„. eineo 
besom, famous, 'l'o mention only those „bo 
beeamo President, ot the Union there lb. 
Enrlof Crawford and I3.lc.rre, .tone time, 
taeourite nominee for tbo Viceroy.]!; .f I.di^ 
Lord Warkworth the heir fo the Dukedom of 
Northumberland, whose brilliant promise as 
Under-Secretary of State for foreign affairs, was 
cut abort by premature death, Hilaire |p,n., r 
Earl Beauchamp then the orthodoa exponent op 


Conservatism and now a leader of the Liberal 
party, Lord Biadkmy, whose fame as a financier 
at the Treasury bi ought him a peerage long before 
the normal ago for retirement," Sir Archibald 
Boyd Carpenter (as brilliant an orator as his, 
father the Bishop of Ilipoo) who has divided his 
lilo between politics and war, l’rofessor FhSUimore 
the Greek scholar, F. W. Hirst the economist, the 
Fail of Donougliinore and John Bnchan, and 
lastly Sir JoLn Simon and F. E. Smith. 

Uf this galaxy of talent three camo from 
Wadlinm, 1'. W. Hirst and Sir John Simon and 
F E Smith, and the college was made still more 
illustrious by the possession of that great athlete 
(1. B. Fry. Sir .lolm Simon and F. E. Smith 
travelled along tbo road to fame atmoat hand in 
hand and it would bo difficult to find a case in 
which two men so essentially dissimilar have had 
such similar careers. Each was a scholar of 
Wadhatn, eacli a President of lire Oxford Union, 
each became a King’s Counsel in the same year, 
each entered Parliament in the same year, each 
obtained a colossal practice at tbe bar, each 
became solicitor-general and attorney-general, 
each became a Major in His Majesty's forces 
during tho War, each became a cabinet minister 
and each became deeply involved in the affairs 
of India. Jf the parallel' is not quite complete 
and Sir John Simon lias never been Lord 
Chancellor it is not for want of the opportunity, 
an opportunity which may possibly reenr. 

It is doubtful whether observers of that day 
would have ranked F. E. Smith as the most bril- 
liant of the stars in that eonsteilation. As an 
orator at the Union lie modelled himself perhaps 
a little too obviously on Joseph Chamberlain, He 
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was incomparably tbe finest debater in the cat 
ami thrust of debate, in his gift of sarcasm and in 
the sleilge hammer blows ho levelled at his adver- 
saries, Critics, however, were disposed to regard 
liia glitter as rather metallic and his thought as 
rsiher superficial. Many preferred Hilaire Belloc 
who gave vent to philosophic generalities with an 
amazing eloquence and a slightly Gallic accent 
which added to its charm or Sir John 
Simon even then the essential type of the best of 
liberalism, well informed, humane and endowed 
with a fund of knowledge coupled with a vein 
of idealism. F. E. Smith differed from the rest 
rather in the breadth of his interest*. He was 
equally at home in the Union, in a town aod gown 
rag, in the hunting field, in the ball room at 
Blenheim or at a game of football and one of tbe 
writer's first recollections is of his dragging a leg 
damaged at the latter game across tbe court yard 
of the Union premises. Aa be told us later, his 
under graduate career left him laden with debts 
and provided by way of compeosation with s 
First class in the Law school and a little later 
the Vinerian scholarship, the most coveted legal 
distinction in the University. These distinctions 
did not servo to relieve him of an unfounded 
suspicion which endured till he became Lord 
Chancellor that he bad no profound acquaint- 
ance with law. A little book he wrote on 
International law at this date, io order, it is said 
to procure funds for his marriage scarcely added 
to his legal reputation. Hu had no great liking 
for examination* hot they represented a fence 
which had to be jumped on tbe road to success. 
He made up his miud to pass them with a 
minimum of difficulty and as he said on ono occa- 
sion ** There is nothing about the way to pass 
examinations which I do not know.” 

He became a Fellow of Merton and to all 
appearance had 'settled down to the life of an 
Oxford don. He was not called to the Bar tilt he 
was twenty seven years of age and at that sgo only 


twenty years separated him from the Woolsack. 
His first successes w ere in his own neighbourhood 
of Birkenhead and Liverpool. They were rapid 
and phenomenal. The late Lord Mersey when 
on circuit was asked by a friend what was tbe 
purpose of certain gigantic buildings (hen under 
erection in Liverpool. He replied time he did 
not know but he thought they must he new 
chambers for “ F.E.” 

After two unsuccessful attempts F. E. Smith 
was returned to Parliament iu 1900, in that 
momentous election which witnessed the complete 
defeat of the Conservative paity and their exclu- 
sion from office for nearly twenty sears. The 
defeat seemed to close the aTenuc of political 
advancement to the new member. During the 
next eight years F. E. Smith won almost equal 
fame, in tho House of Commons as the most 
adroit soiper at a firmly entrenched Liberal 
ministry, in the Law Courts as the first advocate 
of Jds day, a ad in Ulster as Galloper Smith a 
protagonist in tho struggle against Hume Buie for 
Ireland. Ilii activities iu the latter direction 
assumed so military an aspect that shortly before 
the Great IVat not n few stern Unbending liberals 
were advising Mr. Asquith to put F. K. in tho 
tower for fomenting armed rebellion against tho 
crown. With the Great War came another 
metamorphosis and too Major* of the King's Own 
Oxfordshire Hussars, F. E. Smith and Ins great 
ally Winston Churchill joined the expeditionary 
force in France. “ F.E. " served with the Indian 
Corps. The life of the camp was exactly to his 
taste and ins good fellowship won him great 
popularity. No doubt he would have become a 
great aoblier had not the formation of tbe first 
Coalition Government brought him back to 
England to take office for the first time as 
Solicitor-General in IMS, 'I he Attorney-General- 
ship followed in the same year #nd within four 
year* ho was I/>rd Chancellor, A* Attorney- 
General he was reputed to take hi* duties rather 
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liglitlj tmt lie «i> Insahialde to tic fioiemment. 
He «fa* *o acid debater with whom opponents 
feared to cross swords anl he bad ih» rare gUt of 
measuring exactly the satiable ao 1 mercurial 
humours of the House ot I'ninnon* One ioitance 
may to mentioned. A dull till wt» trio- debated 
la the Home, Ad amendment * n* mated intuit- 
ing a point of great legal intricacy. 1 lie amend- 
tnfnt won uninspected support} tie (Internment 
spokesman rcccited a tcry ttnftmnrtl !o reception 
an<l tlir moat devoted adherent* o| fi os eminent 
raged against it. Tbe Homo w*s in onf> of ita 
obstinate moods, thing* were looking la 1 atv! a 
cry wrnt up for F. K. A* was not unusual ho aai 
not to t« foil n-1 in the pieeincts of tlir House but 
eventually lio was discovered at hia elnb and 
hnmcl down to ll.o Homo, lfe went to the 
permanent ofBeial, wlioie duly it waa to oa- 
plain roattera and the oKcUl began “A. 
yon know, the law on (hit aulijeet i* aa follow," 
F. E. replied, “My dear IVllox. you ..ngbt to 
know hy this time that I do not know any law/* 
With this the oihcial shoved a paper into hia 
hand which gate a brief explanation of the point 
F. K. sat down on the Trramry tench barely 
glancing at the paper and in two minute* he 
rose to face a thoroughly hostile Homo. 1„ 
less than two mionlea more the Home «„ j 0 
complete good humour. Ho made a good joke 
and the Home laughed. The House doe. not 
like law and he skated skilfully round the legal 
point. He passed from the law l« the broad 
humanities of the question Involved. Tbe Home 
agreed, the crisis was over and V. lh relumed to 
hts club. lie had no previous knowledge of the 
matter and his skill in mastering with extraordl- 
nary rapidity a Tory complicated point and then 
in handling a recalcitrant House was quite amas- 
ing. 

That staid and eminently polite body the Ifmise 
of Lords regarded Ids deration to that Chamber 
jrith undisguised alarm which was shared by the 


general pobiir. The lard* d» not ,gtve a ready 
welcome to fJalh.pm sa l It docs not like debaters 
whose fstouritr method of dealing with kilter* 
♦tries is to flsy theta alive, until the audience 
ate nab!* to surrey with equanimity tLe tortures 
of the victim. ’ll* law !»rdi, over whom ho 
waste preside, while they appreciated hi# tlrtuei 
as a cross examiner, were dubious about hi* merits 
a« a lawyer. Within a very few months he had 
we.n the profound alrniration of the House, lay* 
men ao<J lawyers alike. To nse an expressive 
phrase they were feeding On! of hi* hand. St soy 
of his judgment* as lard Chancellor were 
memorable and [•ethsj * two easy be mentioned. 
User since the reign of (^ttrrn Klixabeth a 
succession oi lawyers fn a large number of «a»es 
bal held that bequests lor masse* fur th« 
dead were illegal. It was one of those pro- 
positions which no lawyer had ventured to 
doobt probably far two centuries or more, f* onto 
litigant was bold enough to carry tba question to 
the Home of Lord*, lord Hlrkenhead ill * 
julgmentof vast learning extending orer more 
than a hundred pages in the law reports decided 
that they were legsl in 1 what Is more surprising 
carried his colleagues with him. In another ease 
laicising a jioint (a tbe !»sr of mortgages, which 
was certainly not Ms subject. Lord lllrkenbead 
gate so wonderful a judgment that his colleagues 
•he Jaw lards, led by tbe seleran lard Haldane, 
who had no reason to lore hlra, adopted the 
nnusual coursn of congraluUiing him on his 
pronouncement. It was not only as a law lord 
that he excelled. Ho preside,! orer tho dclibec- 
ationa of the Hmisn with great dignity., ‘I bo 
rcpresentaliro of Coremment In the House of 
Lords is more or less a rniid of all work defending 
the action of all departments of fSovernment and 
dealing with mitten* with which he i» quit® 
unfamiliar. Lord Hlrkenhead wasnerer at a Jos*. 
He discussed all subjects with an equal mastery 
and he would make a speech of three quarters of 
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an Iioor without a note on a subject he had 
tackled for the first time that afternoon. In 
comprehensiveness, lucidity and wisdom it would 
far surpass the speeches of those who had derated 
years to the subject. 

A less attractive aspect of his activities was to 
bo found in bis debating methods. Of *11 the mea 
of the day he bad aa tm rivalled gift for invective. 
In uneven unemotional voice bo would heap acorn 
anil contumely on bis adrersary ; ki» tongue was 
like a lash, and, if he ever failed to exterminate 
bis adversary, it was because the savagery of 
bis methods evoked pity rallicr than contempt 
for the unfortunate object of his oratory. lie spared 
neither great nor small and among a host of others 
Lord Buckmaster, Lord Parma or, Lord Danesfort, 
Earl Bathurst, Lord Arnold and in the Commons 
Mr.- Joseph King linger in tlie memory as 
sufferers at ooe time or another from this terrible 
chastisement. If truth must be told his methods 
of controversy were not entirely fair. lie used to 
select the weakest point in the case he was 
advocating and assert with emphasis that it was 
not weak at all and that the correctness of his 
view was incontrovertible. No one but a block- 
head could possibly disagree with him and that 
was the end of it. In his more unfortunate 
momenta and especially in later years after he 
had quitted office he occasionally lapsed into 
personalities which were offensive to good taste, 
as when he twitted a colleague with an inadequate 
practice at the bar. These outbreaks were not 
due to Any lack of good nature on bis part or to 
any nsVisdaeaa of /fispositieo. The fact was that 
he was gifted by aatnre with a terrible tongue 
and it was as necessary for him to use it as it is 
for a great artist to paint or a great violinist to 
play the violin. He could not put a bridle on 
himself. In addition to this he bad to a remark- 
able degree the lawyer'a gift of believing himself 
right in every cause he advocated and of thinking 
that thoqe who disagreed with him were fool* or 


knaves. Last year la a letter to the TrstES ho 
admitted ho was wrong on a certain point 
connected with tbo Jfayhrick care. The evidence 
was too strong for him hut the admission pointed 
to a decline in his fighting powers. 

In truth a man who was so well able to make 
friends and keep them bad little reason to shrink 
from making enemies. .Mea who had conceived 
a violent antipathy to him, wbila they knew only 
of hi* public career, men, who were quite unlike 
him in type, became hi* devoted admirers as 
soon as they came within the range of bis per- 
sonality. He was a good mixer finding himself 
readily at home among all classes of men and 
there W4S scarcely any department of the national 
life with which he did not come into relations. 
He was a prince of good fellows and to hear 
him deliver an after dinner speech in a rollicking 
mood was an education in conviviality. But he 
was much more than a good feltow. He was a 
large hearted, generous man in whom nothing 
small or mean found a place. Ho was the best 
of friends to his friends and neither their mis- 
fortunes nor their errors nor evea personal inju- 
ries to himself were ablo to break the bond or to 
dissolve ties going back to a distant history 
marked by tbe progressive success of Lord 
Birkenhead and the increasing ill-success of his 
friend. HI* loyalties to institutions with which 
he was connected were almost passionate and 
ranked in order of date. He had a strange affec- 
tion for the House of Lords. When the battle 
was almost lost he resisted effectively, the adnjis- 
a/os of women to the rbamber. Visitors to India 
who were Invited to pay him an official visit were 
puzzled to find that the only Indian topic which 
really seemed to perplex him was the devolution 
of a Hindu pserag * union ilris subject he used 
eagerly to ask for advice. Taking precedence over 
this was his loyalty to Gray’s Inn. He was its 
Bencher and its Treasurer and he wss never so 
happy as when he was dispensing Its hospitalities 



The Composition of the Federal Assembly 

By Prof. HARICHARAN MUKERJEE, 

^ (ilu inapore College.)] 


A CCORDING to the recommendation* of the 
Simon Commission the Legislative Assembly 
is to be enlarged and is to be christened the Federal 
Assembly. la its composition it will embody the 
federal principle as it will not consist of menders 
directly returned by the constituencies hot in- 
directly by electoral colleges uiz.,« the provincial 
councils of the different provinces. According to 
the Commissioners this arrangement will result 
in moch good. Firstly, it will have the door open 
for the inclusion of the Indian Stntes when they 
in the fullness of time wilt think it worth their 
while to enter the_ federation. Secondly, it will 
facilitate the establishment of intimate relation- 
ship between the electors and their representa- 
tives the provincial councillors and tbo mem- 
bers of the Assembly, a thing which is quite oat 
of the qnesticn under the present circumstances 
when on account of the unwieldiness of the 
constituencies spread over vast areas there can 
be no contact between the voters aod their repre- 
sentatives. Thirdly, it is claimed that this 
arrangement will make it possible for Mr. Layton's 
scheme of a Provincial Fund to h ork when the 
different contingents from the provinces will 
maintain their collective individuality from the 
rest and will he able to voice forth provincial 
grievances. The distinguished authors can not 
claim any originality for propounding this scheme, 
credit being _ due to the authors of the Nehru 
Report (chapter YU, para 8) who deve- 
loped it in all it* details bat, recommended 
it for the Council of State to be called the 
Senate and not for the Legislative Assembly. 
But . being applied to .the latter for which 
it was never intended the scheme wilt he 
open to serious objections. In the federal legisla- 
tures all over the world we can detect tao 
different principles at work r the federal prin- 
ciple and the national principle. Accordingly one 
101 


of the houses of the legislature, invariably tba 
upper, embodies the federal principle the members 
being retamed by the constituent states on a 
uniform basis to allay the suspicions of the lesser 
states that they won't have an equal voice as 
their bigger neighbours iu the determination of 
the national policy or the management of national 
affairs. The lower house embodies the popular 
or the national principle tbe entire body of the 
citizens of the states sendiag their representative# 
directly to it. This is dona to counteract the 
centrifugal tendency in the States and to hasten 
the process of their unification by engendering a 
common sense of citizenship. This is so in tbe 
United States of America, Switzerland, the Com- 
monwealth of Australia aod with certain modifica- 
tions also in the Union of South Africa. But 
nowhere do we find that the lower house 
embodies tbe federal principle as has been here 
suggested in the Simon Report. Under this pro- 
posed scheme both the houses will, to a certain 
extent, represent the federal principle (the Council 
of State containing a large nominated element 
like tho Canadian Senate) direct popular repre- 
sentation finding no place at all in the federal 
legislature. It seem* probable that the Commis- 
sioners were driven to this necessity from 
their eagerness to inlrodnce the federal prin- 
ciple by leaving the door open for the admis- 
sion of the stites coupled with their anxiety to 
retain the Council of State as at present consti- 
tuted on account of the valuable services it had 
rendered in the past. The proposed scheme will 
detract from the sovereignty of the people by 
depriving them of a coveted privilege, viz., of 
electiog their own chosen representatives to the 
central legislature. In America in the years im- 
mediately 'succeeding the f irtnatioa of the fede- 
ration the President was first elected by the 
Congress and then by the slxte legislatures. But 
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the people did not like this usurpation of their 
right and took it in their own hands. Moreover the 
more elections there are, the better it will be for 
us for they are the best educators. In some of 
the states of America notably in Massachusetts 
and New York the ordinary elector is called 
upon to go to the polls as many as 10 or 12 
times in the course of one single year (Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth, Vol. II, Chap. LXI) 
and for this reason the American elector is un- 
questionably the most intelligent voter in the 
world. Moreover in the present state of the 
country it will be nothing short of a disaster to 
make the provincial councillor the member also 
of an electoral college for sending representatives 
both to the Federal Assembly as well as the 
Council of Stole. In the ,b,eo ce 0 ( „ 
gent electocote bolding him atrietly occououble 
for eeery thing th.t be .111 du o. a,y, intpoaia. 
on him their mandat. the pro.inei.l legi.Iator i, 
likely to forget hi. repteienletite eheractee The 
precision .1.0 th.t the letter „,y be , ,„, mb e r 
of lie Federil A.aembly la not likely to mako 
foe lueceaa fot, In bla t h, t , „ b „ , 

elaah of d.li.a and alleglaoe, „„ „ d tboi , 
™ practical ineoneeoienee eomettae, ,e,ulli„. 
from both the leglalatntee, th, central ,„ d , b ” 
proeincial being concurrently in eeaaion. 

The aecond adea.tag, .bleb 1, claimed „ 
behalf of thia ayatem i, 

tionthip existing at preaent bet.e.n lb. otdinaer 
eleotor and b„ rapre.entati,. i„ lh , pt0I ;„ i< , 
conned ta no mote inti„, t , tb „ , b>t 

“ f ° ra " the A.aembly 

mamber though th, latter n,c„..ri,y J 

a wider electorate than tho proeinelal c,..oi„„ 
Ordtaanly epeaking it mat-, ve ,. 

ene. .heth.c one member r.p,„„„ two 

tb.n„.dpemon,,ntb,pmri.oi,l eou., U „ 

million, u, tb. Ao.embly. The .tat, „f thi „„ 
enating at borne batr.yed Sir John , hi | 

■ error. No.h.re n, India do »e S 0 a the member 


after election, nursing his constituency, taking an 
active part in its social and political life or main- 
taining contact with it through correspondence, 
etc. The only effective check which is Imposed 
on him and keeps him informed of the needs of 
his constituents is an influential and ever-vigilant 
press ready to call a member to account when he 
willTorget his duties to them. So it is evident 
from this that tho proposed scheme will have no 
countervailing advantage. 

The only alternative lies in taking courage in 
both hands and following the precedent of the 
great federations of the world and introduce the 
national principle in the Assembly and the federal 
principle in the Council of State by doing away 
with nominations and the official block altogether. 
The latter (the Council of State) witl solely 
consist of the representatives of the different 
provinces and the "atates (when these will enter 
the federation) on a uniform basis the smaller 
ones amongst the latter jointly sending a certain 
number of members. The Federal Assembly will 
be composed of the representatives of the pro- 
vinces of British India and of the States too on 
the basis of population subject to a minimum. AH 
the provinces and States (when the time is 
ripe) will be divided into a number of single- 
member districts but none of these latter will 
cross a provincial or a major state bonnduy. 
This arrangement will also serve admirably well 
for the functioning of Mr. Layton’s scheme for 
there will be always provincial contingents of 
members competent to speak on provincial 
* a .^ ™ f 'ng for the taxes which will go to 
toe Provincial Fund, though not elected by the 
provincial legislatures. 

Rnt insistence upon legislative security as is 
. D o guaranteed by tbe Council of State under 
tts present constitution and distrust of tbe popular 
ehsmbBr scarcely fit in with the introduction of 
the federal principle which, is the very essence of 
democracy. The choice is to be made once for 
ell and yhe risk taken. But will British states- 
manship rise to the occasion and show the rara 
courage (hat is pow demanded of jt ? . , 



INDIAN SOCIETY IN 2030 

By Mr. V. B. METTA 


W HAT will Indian Society be like in 2030 ? 
Will it remain ( what it is to-day, or will 

it change fundamentally ? 

It will change fundamentally. 

India is no more unchanging than any other 
country, Eastern or Western. The Yedic Indians 
were very different from the Paranic Indians. The 
former were healthy children to whom the forces 
of nature appeared as living beings with beautiful 
bodily forms of their own. They became ecsta- 
tic orer Ushns, a ad admired the strength and 
benevolence of purpose of Surya. Bnt the Pura- 
nic Indians had become fanciful and so they wove 
round their deities legends which were not 
always complimentary to those deities. The 
pre-Bnddhist Indians believed in individual wor- 
ship and the sanctity of the caste system. Bat 
Buddhist Indians did away with caste and evolved 
the ideal of congregational worship. The art of 
the Ajanta Caves is the art of a people who have 
seen too much of life ; and so it tells you in a 
side whisper that life is a mere bubble not worth 
caring about. But the art of the Moghul period 
is the art of a people who love life and who are 
reaolvcd to make the most of it. Kalidasa loves 
art, nature, women, and everything else that is 
beautiful in life. But the Indian poets of the 
eighteenth century and the first half of the nine- 
teenth century — both Hindu and Moslem — seem 
.to see nothing hut the hollowness of life and seek 
peace in God. 

Just as the Indian outlook on life has changed 
in the past, so it will change in the future. West- 
ern influence is spreading all over the Cast and is 
modifying the whole conception of life of the 
Easterners. India has changed a great deal trader 
British role. You have only to look at the pictures 
of Bombay or Calcutta or Madras of the beginning 
or middle of the last century to Tealise this. A 
hundred years ago hardly any Indian dreamt of 


putting on the Western dress. To-day thousands 
of them do so. 

Changes due to Western influence on Indian 
society have however been comparatively super- 
ficial ap till now. Bat in the century to come they 
will become fundamental and modify the whole 
Indian ontlook on life. 

In spite of Mr. Gandhi’s efforts to prevent 
Industrialism from taking root on Indian soil, it 
will take root. There are forces of life which we do 
not understand and over which we have no control. 
And when Industrialism has taken firm root here 
it will create individualism. And with individual- 
ism the caste system will break down. For, the 
individual will dine with and marry anyone he 
likes. Civil marriages will become fairly com- 
mon, since Indians will marry anyone they like, 
regardless of his or her caste or creed. The reli- 
gions distinctions which are unnecessarily accen- 
tuated in India to-day will then disappear. The 
influence of a new religion like Bahaism will per- 
haps enable all Indians to realize the essential 
unity of all old religions. 

With the coming of individualism the joint- 
family system will disappear. Tho elder* in 
Indian families who have been taking themselves a 
little too seriously up till now will not give them* 
seises so many airs then. At present they do not 
always realize that the younger members of their 
families have their points of view, which, though 
different from theirs, might he just as good as and 
sometimes better than their own. And the 
younger members will not invest the elder mem- 
bers of their families with the halo of infallibility 
which they <Io now. It is not at all improbable 
that there will ba a B.Y.T. (Bright Young Things) 
period in Indip. Young Indiana of either set will 
tell their elders frankly that their conservatism is 
not wisdom, that their physical incapacity to en- 
joy themselves does not necessarily make theta 
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virtuous, etc. Perhaps same of the older Indians 
will take to imitating the younger folk like their 
confreres of the West. And it will not be bad for 
them. It will make them a little less serious : or 
to put it less euphemistically, less dull. 

lint the B.Y.T. period will not last long. The 
Indian temperament and the basis of the Indian 
philosophy of life preclude the idea of the B.Y.T’s 
remaining the top-dogs for erer. Indians are 
always nearer the realities of life and nature than 
northern European races and so they cannot bo 
romantic for any length of time. They do not 
wish, like Westerners, to realize the ideal which 
their fancy or imagination has created. They 
wish to idealise the r»al. The B.Y.T. period will 
be a symbol of the passing of the Old and the 
coming of the New Period in Indian social history. 

At present, different Indian communities ex- 
aggerate thn differences sliich separate them from 
one auother. And the dre«ses which they pnt on 
arc symbols of this lore of exaggerating trifles. 
But in the India of 2030 the different communi- 
ties will see all the points that tboy hare in com- 
mon with one auother and so they will pnt on the 
same kind of dress. The Indian dress of the 
future will be a combination of the Eastern and 
Western dress of to day. Hindustani will become 


the lingua franca of India, and will be taught 
in schools nil over the country. Indians will use 
the Roman script for all pnblic and secular 
purposes, reserving DcYanagari" and Perso-Aratio 
script for religious purposes. 

The ideals of Indian art and literature will change 
a great deal. Until about fifty years ago Indian 
poetry was mostly religious. But since then it 
has liecu becoming more and more secular. And 
it will become still more secular in years to come. 
It will deal with everyday life, nature, art, 
and everything else that appeals to the senses of 
man Story- writers will leave the realms of the 
romantic and fantastic and depict human beings 
as they ore with their admixture of good 
and evil, high and low, noble and, ignoble quali- 
ties. Artists will also depict everyday life 5° 8 
naturalistic way. Of course there will be artists 
who will want to go back to the ideals of the past 
and paint in the Ajaota or the Moghul style. But 
they will not be many. The 'rime Current will be 
too strong to allow many more of such type* h> 
come up to the surface. 

Indians have been called a sad people. Fet- 
lisps in the next century, with the change «o , 
their inode of thinking, feeling, and living they 
will become less sad. 


THE MONSTER 

By MILLIE GRAHAM POLAK 


A n ”* n B tands on a small raised platform, 
gazing at the crowd that idly gathers 
round him. With blazing eyes and a deep yet 
musical voice, he commences to address them. His 
first words are scarcely heard, for the little crowd 
is not yet interested, and no one pays much 
attention to tha speaker. Most of those assembled, 
if they thought at all, would explain if asked 
why they were there, that they might just as well 
be there as elsewhere. 

The voice rises higher and higher, and a deep 
intensity of feeling is displayed by the speaker i a 


all his words and gestures. The crowd gross, 
attracted by the magnetism of the central figure 
that is being poured forth, until those on the 
outskirts are stau ting on tiptoe or trying to push 
nearer to the centre, each one asking the other. 
“-What is It ? What’s ho talking about?" But 
no one answers, for the crowd itself scarcely 
seems to know. All they have heard is that 
someone has wronged someone, somewhere, but 
who, or in what way, or where, none can say. 

Soon, however, the crowd’s indifference has 
changed. A wave of strong emotion sweeps 
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over it, and a tense feeling of resentment and 
anger and bitterness takes hold of it. Still 
no one knows what lie is resenting or why 
he is angry. lie only knows that he is. 
An almost imperceptible swaying of the multi- 
tude takes place, as the speaker’s voice rises 
and falls. Even those who cannot bear seem to 
become part of the swaying multitude. Queer 
wisps of vapour, without a nucleus, appear over 
the crowd, »3 the emotion grows aod spreads. 
Soon these vapourous wisps converge towards a 
centre. A big cloud is formed aod a thread-like 
substance appears within it. The cloud hovers 
over the assembly, swells and diminishes; rises 
and falls, and rises again ; grows opaque, then 
again becomes unsubstantial, then opaque once 
more. It grows in density, until a straoge form, 
neither human nor animal, neither terrestial nor 
celestial, yet composed of all these elements, cau 
he clearly seen within it. Blindly it seems to be 
held in place by the assembly, keeping to the 
centre of the crowd, but gathering its life-force 
from every throbbing member of the multitude. 
Streams qf quivering light, flecked with the colour 
of passion, play constantly around it, and 
lightning-like shafts of fiery hue beat in upon it, 
intensifying it, feeding it, until its earlier diaphan- 
ous appearance is entirely gone. It has grown to 
monstrous proportions and now glows with a hot 
red light, obscuring the glory of the day. 

But the speaker is exhausted. His voice grows 
tired, the body stacks, and he is silent. For a few 
moments he eland a looking in a somewhat dazed 
fashion at the crowd that his voice has called 
together. In some semi-conscious way he expect* 
them to disperse, for having spent himself he 
no longer desires their presence, nor baa he 
any further need of them. He seeks a way 
out through the crowd, his only desire to be 
alone and rest. 

But the crowd does not move. It seems to be . 
bound together by some strong but subtle tie, 


and waits, panting and pulsating, for it knows 
not what. Then, from the figure of the cloud, 
streams of fire come pouring back upon the peo- 
ple. The figure appears to be trying to direct 
them, urging them on to action. A passion of 
anger seems to fill it. It s ways to and fro, to 
aod fro. Each man feds it, fed* the Urge that 
is put upon him. Destroy 1 destroy ! only in 
destruction can this feeling be appeased. Dull, 
■mouldering hate looks from the eyes of the 
crowd, as each member of it begins to push and 
demand, “ Out of my way” of his neighbour. 
No paths, however, can be found for the crowd 
is too closely packed, too closely linked together 
by its own terrible force, to find peaceful sepa- 
ration possible now. A Wow is attack, another ; 
curses and wild calls let loose hysteria in the 
crowd. Blow follows blow ; cruel aad yet more 
cruel grows the fight. Blood flows, and the 
crowd, yelling, cursing, jostling, and fighting, 
sways hither and thither. But no longer now 
come Bparks of fire from the cloud-figure. It has 
grown dull and thin, the central thread can no 
longer be aeen. The figure shrinks and is seen 
no more; the cloud breaks up and entirely dis- 
appears. 

The erowd, too, has grown weaiy, the fire of 
its anger all spent. The fight dies down and 
ceases. The people look with bewilderment upon 
the havoc they have wrought. Each man looks 
in a shame-faced puzzled way into the face of 
his neighbour. 11 What was it all about?” he 
seems to be asking, as he seta wearily to work 
to help the injured or collect the dead, *' What 
was it ail about.” 

No answer comes to his question for no one 
knows the answer that the crowd, lrom its own 
uncontrolled emotion, had created for itself a 
master, and with anger and hate had endowed it 
with life and power. Until that life and power 
were spent again through human agency, ( the 
master claimed his creators to do his will, oorae 
among them blamed the speaker for setting fire to 
the passions of men, and then- leaving them to 
snffer. But these people were wrong. The speaker 
could not have called into being the figure that 
had mastered the crowd. The crowd had created 
its own Frankenstein, 



Some Historic Boycotts 

By Mr. J. S. PONNIAH. 

Lecturer, Madras Christian College. 


t^EW perhaps are aware of the wealth of 
1 romance that lies in the much-used slogan, 
boycott, at the present time. The word owes its 
origin to the name of one, Captain Charles 
Cunningham Boycott, an English agent in charge 
of the collection of the rente on the Irish estates 
of his landlord, the Earl of Erne. He was the 
first of his comrades to be put out of all social 
intercourse, assaulted and finally assassinated, 
under circumstances narrated below. The un- 
fortunate sictim has however the consolation of 
having given to all the European Languages a 
new word which has become so very popular” 
Organised boycott-the system of combining to 
have no relations, social and commercial, or in 
legal parlance “exclusive dealing is always 
associated with a political struggle. It i, not a 
mere economic weapon. It is like a double edged 
sword, capable of cutting both ways. At least 
three times in her history Great Britain had to 
face this dangerous movement. The fortnnes 
raned in the different cases according to the 
varying c.rcumstances; bnt in no case was it with- 
out enormous consequences. 


of the Act and the Townshend Duties. Riots also 
occurred at many places. 

But more potent than the riot and the resolu- 
tions was the boycott of British goods, organised 
by the merchants. An American historian writes 
thua : “ In m®vch 17G6, New York, Mass- 

achusetts, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania 

merchants agreed not to import British goods, to 

countermand orders, and refused to sell British 
goods on commission until the Stamp Act was 
repealed. Hundreds of people organised into 
associations as “ Sons of Liberty " refused to wear 
or nso British articles and agreed to eocourage 
domestic manufactures’’. Even George III re- 
marked that the enemies went about clothed In 
homespun. The effect was immense. Imports 
decreased tenfold. Adam Smith wrote : “ The 
movement struck the people of Great Britain with 
more terror than they ever felt for the Spanish 
Armada or the French invasion." The “shop 
keepers of England " brought pressure upon 
Parliament and had the Stamp Act and the 
Townshend Duties repealed to the great joy of the 
colonists. 


THE AMERICAN COLONIES 
Uoi " u>K>l™b!e - colonial 
18lh century born o( DotId 

American Colonic. , nb je„„l M 
corta of iniqnitoua restrictiona on Ihci, m.nrf, 
«..nd tc.de. li„t th. oecaaion f„, . „„i 
with tie mother ccontry cam, „ith lh , 

, S “"P Att “ »«*. *o raUe re.enn, 
edemata. A year later, -n,„, hend • 

i«. o. Tea, UU„, , Vine, Oii, Cap., et c. ^ 

a r'*"." 1 ' 1 '”"' 111 ” <*»». 

■tteededt “ ' « Pbiladeljl 

attended by two delegates from each ,1 ,h e „i 

Cdonlea and paaaed reeclntiona urging ,l e „p, 


But in the meanwhile the inevitable storm broke 
out and the war of Independence was declared. 
The war was, however, won by the armies on 
fiercely contested battle fields and not by the 
merchants at their counters. Bnt their “ non- 
importation agreements ” renewed year after year 
won for the colooists economic indpendenco. ’Hie 
Colonies had no raw materials, no skill, no capital 
and little credit facilities to start with. But before 
the war ended, a large number of industries had 
been built up. Sheep raising was systematically 
extended and wool for manufactures was thus 
obtained. “Boston gave assistance to the textile 
enterprise at the Manufactory - House. Private 
societies in New York and Philadelphia encoun 
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aged linen manufactures., Prizes were offered for 
products of homo industries such, as woollen 
and cotton cloth, stocking, leather, shoes, whisky, 
iron ware and paper hangings ” (Jennings.). 

TnE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM 
Rot by far the biggest boycott, perhaps that the 
world has ercr seen, was launched by Napolean 
by his Berlin Decree dated, November 21, 180G. 
He called it the sword that will pierce the heart 
of England and bring her down to her knees within 
six months. In a sense tho Continental System of 
Napolean was ranch more than a boycott. It was 
a regular naval warfare with boycott as tho main 
plank. For tho Decree ordered the seizure of 
all British goods and ships that entered any of tho 
ports of Bis Empire and those of his allies. Popu- 
lar Imagination was awed by this sudden thunder- 
bolt of Bonaparte. England retaliated by her 
.Order in Council (Jan. 7, 1807) to the effect that 
*' all trade in articles produced by countries oilier 
than England and tho ships and goods carried by 
those countries were nnlawful and therefore liable 
to acizure.’' Thus even neutral ships were threa- 
tened in the open seas. Napolean denounced the 
Order as a " barbarous code” and issued the 
Milan Decree whereby all ships that touched any 
British port could he seized by Franco and her 
Allies . This was not a mere “ schoolboy declama- 
tion for Napolean was at this time master of all 
ports between Merael and Bagnsa. 

The effect on England was tho great commer- 
cial crisis of 1810. The writer in the Cambridge 
Modern History remarks, " the Bank of England 
Notes fell sharply. The loss in exchange aver- 1 
aged 30 per cent. Tho price of wheat wont up 
to 11G eh, England was on the verge of a 
famine.” France took to manufacturing, j Napo- 
lean ordered his scientists to devise a substitute 
for sugar whose importation had been prohibited. ' 
The scientists succeeded in a short time in invent- 
ing beet root 'sugar. Immediately 80,000 acres ' 
Were thrown up for the cultivation of beet apd 6 


Technical Schools were opened for research. 
Another marvellous success achieved was the in- 
vention of a substitute for indigo from woad. Italy 
also received tho stimulus and supplied several 
of the articles that had been prohibited by the 
Decree. “ Genius, even in its vagaries " wrote 
n contemporary, “ produces marvellous results.'' 
Not without reason was therefore Napolean 
expecting every clay the collspsc of the Little 
Island. 

But tho expected never happened. The system 
was doomed to failoro, becanso the boycott was 
one-sided. Napolean had not prohibited the export 
of goods especially corn to England from any of 
his vast dominions. .The enemy could not there- 
fore be starved out. * Again the Allies were never 
wholehearted in their support for Napoleaa. The 
Northern states, Germany, Sweden and Russia 
carried on a large amount of illicit trade with 
Britain which Napolean with his inadequate naval 
resources could not suppress. Further England 
diverted her trade more and more to tho South 
American Colonies and the East. This more 
than compensated for the loss of the European 
market. But above all it was on the despotism 
of Bonaparte that the fortunes of the boycott 
depended; when that fell everything else fell. 

THE IRISH STORY 

Much interest centres round the Irish boycott, 
tho most recent example of success obtained by 
a nation-wide movement. The land system of 
Ireland was so harsh that tho capitalist English 
Landlords could evict without compensation the 
miserable Irish tenants if they failed to pay tho 
exorbitant rack-rents which they demanded. Time 
and again Irish patriots in Parliament moved in 
vain fora mitigation of this evil. The redress 
came however- only with the organisation of the 
' « Land League ” under Parnell. A systematic 
boycott of British goods and the English landlords 
was carried out. ** It w as by the use of boycott,” 
write? Mr? Stephen Gwyn in his “History of 
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Ireland," “ combined with a refusal to pay renig 
tliat those reforms were brought about for which 
Butt as a Home Ruler and Sherman Cranford as 
a Unionist had vainly argued in Parliament" 
INDIA’S I’OSITION 

Whatever bo the ultimate result* of the present 
struggle of India the boycott movement, one of 
the roost powerful by-products of the Civil Dis- 
obedience campaign will go down imp hUtory as 
the most memorable of events and will . take & 
place among the historic boycott*. Perhaps no 
other country is in such an enormous position of 
vantage, India’s foreiga trade is worth over COO 
crores of rupees, and the boycott of British goods 
alone would mean a tremendous loss of the export 
trade of Britain. But at the present time it is 
neither widespread nor even effective. The masses 
of the consumers and the entire business com- 
munity should take to It volun.siiiy. Mach more 
important than that, India roust develop her own 
manufactures, lest she suffer, a fe„ in her export 
trade or experiences want and destitution for 


many of the commodities for which she is now 
dependent on the foreign countries. Hence the 
immediate effect of the boycott is hound to fall 
far short of the expectations of its promoters. 
Much less is it capable of winning political inde- 
pendence. 

But the economic value of the boycott is going 
to be of immense significance to this country* 
For this alone is capable of supplying the most 
powerful motivo to the promotion of industries. 
It can achieve what tarifTs anil ^ bounties have not 
achieved. Tho slow but the steady industrialisa- 
tion of India would certainly receive the greatest 
stimulus from this nationalist movement. 

Its political value is not going to be a ■ whit 
less for the future. As Sir Padaroji Gmwalla, 
declared the other day, Indian trade is the most 
potent instrument for bargaining of political 
power. With its enormous foreign trade a Nation- 
alist Indian Government can secure valuable pri- 
vileges from the British Ministry for the economic 


t ”• * n d political progress of India. 
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AN EXILE’S LAMENT § 

By Die H W. B. MORENO ' | 

to be back in Ind, my native land, ' | 

To scan the green-leafed mount upon the plain, f 

The rush of living waters from the rain, - f 

Leaping o’er rocks, or sluggish down the sand ; . | 

To hear the ring dove’s coo or parrot band « 

Scream shrill upoD the mango grove again; | 

To g» 2 e upon the waving golden grain, § 

Or by the north-west irrigated strand, . 

o see the stars shoot clear Rcrosa the sky, I 

ile on the ground gleam tongues of arooke wreathed fire. ‘it 

As gathered round the swarthy faces pry, ■ I 

. 1 o catch the tale of some lost Chief or Sire • • 1 

There would I speak of love and conquest high, ' ’ 1 

trorn many a record, which no ear can tire. - , - , | 



! ON FOODS 

« ' By Mr. UPTON SINCLAIR 

* (In response to a request for a contribution to this Review, Mr. Upton Sinctair, the 
j well-known American writer has 'allowed ns the nso of tlie following interesting discourse 
, 0Q Foods, ^ which forms the subject matter of a chapter of one of his publications. 

Mr. Sinclair# obserr* float oa tbii aabjrct of anirersa] inierr-t! are to wseticaJ an/! 

• suggestive that wo hate do ilonht they will be read with interest by all. — El>., 7.1?. ] 


A few years ago there died an old gentleman 
who hail devoted «omc twenty year* of lri* 
lifp, to teaching people to chew their food. 



Horace Fletcher was bis name, and his ideas 
became a fad, and soma people carried them to 
comical extremes. Bnt Fletcher made a real 
discovery; what lie called “the food filter.” 
This is the automatic action of the swallowing 
apparatus, whereby uatnre selects the food which 
has been sufficiently prepared for digestion. If 
you chew a mouthful of food without ever per- 
forming the act of swallowing, you will - find that 
dm food gradually disappears. What ' happens is 
that all of it which has been reduced to a thin 
paste will slip unnoticed down your throat, and 
you may go on putting morn food into your mouth, 
8»d chewing, and can eat a whole meal without 
ever performing the act of swallowing. Fletcher 
claimed that tills is the projer -way to eat, and 
102 


that yon can train yonraelf to follow this method, 
t hare tried hi* idea and adopted it. One of my 
diet rales, to which there is no exception, is that 
if I haven’t the time to chew my food properly, 
I haven’t the time to eat j I skip that meal. 

The habit of boiling food is a source of disease. 
To bo sure, the camivorons animals bolt their 
food, but they are tougher than we are, and do 
not carry the harden of a largo brain and a com- 
plex nervous system. If you swallow your rteal* 1 
half chewed, and wash them down with liquids, 
you may get away with it for a white, bnt some 
day yon wiJJ pay for it with dyspepsia and 
nervous troubles. And the same thing applies to 
your habit of jnmping np from meals and rushing 
away to work, whether it be work of the muscles, 
or of brain and nerves. Proper digestion requires 
tho presence of a quantity of blood in the walls 
of the atom acb and digestive tract. It requires 
attention of your subconscious mind, and this 
means rest of muscles and brain centres. If yon 
cannot rest for an hour after meals, omit that 
meal, or make it a light one, of fruit juices, which 
are almost immediately absorbed by the stomach, 
and of salads, which do not ferment. You may 
rest assured that it will not hurt you to skip A 
meal, and make up for it when you bare time to 
be quiet- I have been many times in my life 
under very intense and long continued nervous 
strain; for example, during the Colorado coal 
(trike, I led a public demonstration which kept 
me in a atate of excitement all the day and a 
good part of the night several weeks.- During 
this period I ate almost nothing ; a baked apple 
and a cup of custard would be as near as 1 would 
go to a meal, and as a reiult I came through the 
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ato-slzed meals at tbe conventional boars of lunch 
and dinner. 1 can arrange my own time, so 
after meal times I get my reading done. 
Sometimes, when I am tired, 1 feel sleepy aftc r 
meals, bdt I have learned not to yield to this 
impulse. I do not know how to explain this; 1 
have observed that animals sleep after eating, and 
it appears to be a natural thing to do; but I know 
that if I go to aleep after a meaf, nature makes 
clear to me that I have made a mistake, and I do 
not repeat it. I never eat at night, and always go 
to bed on an empty stomach, so I am always 
hungry when 1 open my eyes in the morning. 
1 never know what it Is not to be linngry at meal 
times, nud my habits are so regular that 1 could 
set my watch by my stomach. 

Another common habit which is harmful ia 
eating between meals, I have known people who 
are accustomed to nibble at food nearly all the 
time. Shelley records that he tried it as an 
experiment, thinking it might bo a convenient way 
to get digestion done — but he found that it did 
not work. The stomach is apparently meant to 
work in pulses ; to do a job of digesting, and then 
to rest and accumulate the juices for another job. 
It will accustom itself to a certain regime, and will 
work accordingly, but if, when it has half digested 
a load ot food, you pile more food in on top, you 
make as much trouble as you would make in your 
kitchen if you required your cook to prepare 
another meal before she has cleaned ap after the 
last one. , Three times a day is enough for any 
adult to eat. Children require to eat oftener, 
because their bodies aro more active, and they 
not merely have to keep up weight, hut to add to 
it. The simplest way to arrange matters with 
children is to give them three good meals at the 
hours when adults eat, and then to give them a 
couple of pieces of frait between breakfast and 
lunch, and again between lunch and supper. I 
have never seen a child who would not be satisfied 
with this, when once the habit was established. 


I hare already spoken of tiro cooking and 
serving of food. I consider that the “ gastronomic 
art,” as it is pompously called, is ninety-nine per 
cent, plain rubbish. To be sUre, if Foods are 
appetisiogly prepared, and look good and smell 
good and taste good, they will Cause the gastric 
juices to llow abundantly) as the Russian scientist 
l’avlov has demonstrated by practical experiment 
with the stomach-pnmp. But I know without 
any stomach-pump that the best thing to make 
my gastric juices flow is hard work and 
a spare diet. When I come home from 
five sets of tennis, and have a cold shower 
and a rub-down, my gastric juices will flow 
for a piece of cold beefsteak and a cold 
sweet potato, quite as well as for anything that is 
served by a leisure class “ chef.’’ Needless to 
say, I want food to bo fresh, and I want it to be 
clean, but I have other things to do with my time 
and money than to pamper my appetites and 
encourage food whims. 

If you have a grandmother, or ever had one, 
you know what grandmothers tell you about "hot 
nourishing food " ; but I have fried the experiment, 
and satisfied myself that there is absolutely no 
difference in nourishing qualities between hot food 
and cold food. If you chew yonr food sufficiently, 
it will all be ninety-eight and six-tenths degree 
food when it gets to your stomach, and that ia the 
way yonr stomach wants it. Of course, if you 
have been out ia a blizzard, and are chilled, and 
want to restoro the body temperature, a hot drink 
will be one of the quickest ways, and if the 
emergency is extreme, you may even add a 
atirnulant. On tbe other hand, if yon are suffering 
from heat, it is sensible to cool your body by a 
cold drink. But yon should use as much judgment 
with yourself as you would with a horse, which 
you do not permit to drink a lot of cold water 
when he ia heated up, and is going, info his stall 
to stand still. 
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opponent of Maltkus in this controversy was 
Godwin. Though we know to-day that tlio central 
theme of Malthas is generally accepted and that 
justification for it has been found in more recent 
history^ it was difficult for people in those days 
to appreciate the truth between the controversies 
of llalthtu and Godwin and their respectire 
followers. Francis Place who had begun life in very 
humble circurastaacea but who gradually worked 
himself up to an independent life took part in this 
coot toversy and exercised a good influence as a 
social reformer. Flaco felt that the positions of 
both Godwin and Malt bus were extreme; that 
there was an element of truth in each. From the 
experience of his own early life and of contempo- 
rary events, he came to the conclusion that human 
institutions can be controlled by the concerted will 
of men and that they had a good deal to do with 
the existence of either poverty or prosperity. It 
was this conviction that led him to work for social 
reform in many directions, one of which was the 
advocacy of birth control. " Illustrations and 
Proofs” written by Place is the product of 
a man whose early life was spent in tusking 


a living and whose literary trainiog was made 
up in an unsystematic manner in the Utter 
part of bis life. Tbe work is in consequence 
heavy and dull and did not attract great 
attention al the time. Morn than bis book 
however the influence of Place was due to the 
practical propaganda which he carried on includ- 
ing the foundation of the international birth control 
movement. Some of his pamphlets attracted 
attention in America and in course of time, the 
American disciples of Place succeeded in influenc- 
ing thought in England. 

From the point of view of t ha modern birth 
control movement, and the systematic study of the 
population problem, it may bo said that the work 
of Francis Place has hitherto remained in 
complete obscurity though it deserved a much 
belter place. Students of economics and sociology 
will find the work of Professor Himes very nsefnl 
because in addition to the labours involved in 
editing an almost forgotten volume, he has given 
a very locid introduction and illuminating notes on 
various points which are obviously the product of 
laborious research on this highly interesting subject. 


THE STREET PHILOSOPHER 

BY 

Miss PADMIM SATTHIANADHAN 


A striking feature in the Bazaars of India, is 
the idler, whom I would like to call tbe 
street philosopher, lie is seen in almost every 
little wayside shop, either smoking bis strong 
‘ bet At, or chewing beetle nut. Sometimes he is a 
young man dressed 'in passably clean white 
clothes, and sometimes he is an old man clad in 
bedraggled dnsty garments. But, whether young 
or old, he is generally there sitting in those tiny 
booths, upon a wooden stool, or on the floor, 
just doing nothing in particular; except spitting 
at periodical intervals into the already dirty street. 


"What a characteristic, familiar sight are these 
bazaar streets to those who know India. Almost 
every town Aas these crtirdeJ esreair rwtds, 
hedged in on either side by shops of every des- 
cription. While walking along a comttry road, one 
is entranced by the green fields and tbo slender 
swaying palms all around, and the purple, blue- 
grey hills reposing in all their peaceful majesty 
in tbs far-away distance, and then, quite suddenly, 
one becomes aware of the existence of a congest- 
ed mass of humanity, and a number of houses 
huddled together, with men, women, children, dogs. 
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cattle and poultry all mixed together in happy 
confusion everywhere. We have stepped in quite 
suddenly from the luxuriant green country, into a 
dusty town, or perhaps village. 

The first impression that one receives on enter- 
ing one of these bazaar streets, is one of dis- 
gust; but somehow I think it has become too 
much the habit, on the one hand to go into rap- 
tures over the magnificent beauty of India’s 
scenery, and on the other somewhat to despise 
"* mMSe * of hum4ni ‘y- To the foreigner espe- 
c.ally the average poor Indian is an object of 
Contempt. And yet, are not the poorer classes of 
lnd.a one of her most loveable featnres? Are 
not these crowded streets, with their animal, and 
men all moving freely together, with their dnst 
«od peculiar odours, with their Mohommadaos, 
Hindus, and Christians all mixed np, with 
their beggar, and merchants and urchins and 
old men all in close proximity to each other, and 

^ ir — *“ a Ulm *“ •«! 

, la .tat co.«p„«i„ 0 , „ hWl 

Indiana ought not to bn a.batn.d of? Tor 

■‘"r’ ’ l °' # W °' 1 ' 1 "■* in “ r ■!>“* ” f India, 

*■ I' !• In tn„p, 

U»e!‘Tp “ d ’"“"I- ”" d *«*P- 

U.c. ol l.„. It, iJleri , lerefijr(|i Joji ^ 

tciilnto to bo Idle. Whp ,h^ a ho ? c 

5 "“ b ‘“ > f '« >>™. to tp „ c , p, 

mat dno. u. think nb.u. J Wbn, „ hi, pl , ib . 

1 ••u.6.1 -i,b ku w ,„ 


well, such is India amoog the/ poorer, classes. 
A-delightfu! place, spontaneous, impulsive, per- 
fectly natural and silently humourous. 

Uow different is a Dazaar street in I D dia to the 
clean, pavemented streets in England, with their 
glass-windowed shops on either aide. What spot- 
less well-managed business concerns they are, 
compared to our badly-managed, dusty, careless- 
ly kept little stalls 1 « Tick, tick, tick, tick the 
sounds of thousand, of busy hurrying feet rever- 
berate on the pavements of London:— men 'and 
women intent on business, anxious to progress in 
their worldly ambitions, and' out here, people 
lolling about with open mouths, and a happy un- 
concern. Verily, “East is east, and West is 
west.” 

Rnt, will it not bo a happier time when the two 
meet a little more closely ; when we learn some 
more of the practical worth of England, and 
imbibe the spirit of efficiency and responsibility 
from them ; and they in their turn, begin to realise 
that life is not after a )j a mere hect ; c ^ t0 
reach the final goal of material happiness; but 
that a few breathing spaces of inaction and un- 
concern can do no harm , when in fact, India 
■wrillingly borrows a - few business men from 
England, and England a few street philosophers 
from India. 

As I write this article, I see two or three shops 
in front of me, down below, in the street. Some 
people are talking and gesticulating in them ; but 
the philosopher is there all right, silent - and 
listening intently to the conversation. Should he 
bo given some work to do, or should he be left 
alone ? Time must solve this question. Perhaps, 
a hundred years hence, all the street philosophers 
will have disappeared ; hot with theqi will vanish 
* part ol the spirit of India,, the spirit of happy 
unconcern, serenity and peace of mind under all 
existing circumstances, the social acceptance of 
what God has given ui. 



Indio and the Cape In the I8fh Century 

Bv Mr, S. A. ROCHLIN, 

Gt[>* Toirii, South Africa, 


I K that field of Sooth African historical research 
devoted to Asian contact wllb this country 
very lltlla work baa been performed in evaluating 
the real relationship between the meeting of 
Eastern «ad Western culture* and people* in tbii 
Und. More «a is tin* to be aeen ia the region 
of book* penned by eminent Asiatic personalities, 
*ome of whom passed the Capo on their way to 
Europe, and who, too, left an account, either In 
print or in manuscript, ol their itnpresrioat of thi* 
part of the world. Hardly anything i» known of 
these literary work*, and it would ho well if tome 
scholar were to tackle tMa aipeet of Africa and 
through thia means increase India's prestige in 
the southern hemisphere. 

At any rate, we hare the case of one well* 
known eighteenth century gentleman who wrote 
something abont the Cape, and, concerning whom 
nothing has been told ns either by Tbeal or 
Mendelsohn, Sooth Africa’s greatest bihliogra- 
phists. Thi* gentleman’* manuscript is in tho 
Persian language. HI* name. 5* Itisara-ud-din. 
Sometime in tho 1781’* ho issued this manuscript 
noder the title of '* Shignrf Nttnahi Velaot” or 
“Excellent Intelligence Concerning Europe.” 

This Itissra-nd'din, apparently, was *n edaca- 
ted man. He was a uatlro of Bengal— tho first 
of hi* countrymen to cross the Indian and Atlantic 
oceans on their way to England — and was well 
connected with the Indian intelligent!* of Ms 
generation. Ho was also employed by the con* 
temporary English authorities h Jadia to conduct 
negotiations on their behalf with tho Mabratta, 
and entered the aetTice of General Carnac in 1765. 
Tho greatest point ia his career was in the 
years 1765-7 when he accompanied Captain 
Swioton to Europe ia order to present a personal 
letter of a great Mogul Prince to King George III. 
And it was on this mission that he rounded the 
Cape and this is how he interestingly detcribeshis 
sojourn here in 1765, in all probability, he being 
the first of his race to do so ; — 


Tor two weeks w« lay st aacbot It Cape Town. * * 

The C»pe luelf 1 j a promontory ot the raontry ot the 
Week. The eo on try round the Cape Is noder the 
Dominion of the Dutch, who hava tmttt o«*r the sea a 
beautiful city, and there planted different varieties of 
European a>n! Indian trees, rich m the via*, apple, 
csthpuiee, n«ln«, p»*f, banana, mangne amt ‘pinuuln. 
The tohabliant* plant cypres* and box trees ta tkilr 
psrdcns and along the w*)k», sod are greai hortlcal- 
tarirts. Before th« Dutch settled *( the espe, It wsl a 
wfMrroe**, and the Hottentot* and ff ashmen of tho 
country wero tike the s»*U of Tnmblurs in India; they 
carried their homes along with them ; and men, women 
and children, to the number of seven or eight thousand, 
with linraea, sheep, and cattle were In the habit of coming 
to the Ctpe Irotn another country, and hsrlnj remained 
there foe three ©e four years, sflerwards moved off la 
another direction. The clothing of the Hottentot* fs un- 
dressed skins, and their diet raw and lia!f-rnw meat, also 
milk, mutton and wild fra Ha They ara of a pood 
stature and oorpnient. and are eo swift and active fu tins 
chain, that |h*y catch with easo wild boar* and deer. 
They dip deep pit* In the slephant** haunt* and when 
tbeee animals come from the jungles and hills to graze, 
they mska a great nof»c with musketry, and drive them 
In the direction of the pits, Into which they fall, and tn a 
few days they die tor want of food and water, and the 
Hottentots dispose of the Ivory tasks to merchants. 

Tho Dutch purchase men, women and children fa 
Bengal. I visited some of tbeao slaves, and although 
they had forgotten the Hlndee and Bengalee languages, 
yet nr were abl ejo Converse by signs. They oaed to 
fi»h for me. 

But Itliam-U'l-din was not the only Indian of 
importance to writa somefbing aaent the Cape of 
Good TIopo, About a hall century later, to be 
exact in 1P03, we find one Mirra Abu Taleb 
Khan issuing in Calcutta his ** Massir-nt-Talihi fi 
Bitad-Mfranji.” It is, in *o far as this country 
is concerned, a most interesting account of con 
temporary life here? in fact, Mirxa Abu Tafeh 
Khan bad a more enjoyable time at the Cape 
than ws» the case of Ttisam-ud-din. U was trans- 
lated from tho Persian info English in the year 
1810 by Charles Stewart under this title : “ Abu 
Taleb Khan, Slim: Travel* in Asia, Africa and 
Europe in the Years ] 799-1802.” It was reprint- 
ed in 1811 when the London QUABTEBhT 
IIEvikw, declared that Mirra Abu Taleb Khan's 
work was " not only a curious but a serf agree- 
able present lo the Weriem world,” 

AJ) this serves to reveal the dictum that from 
an early age Indians took an interest in the affairs 
of a growing South Africa. Of course, this fact 
ia well emphasised in modem day _ relations 
between South Africa and India, becoming more 
important as the years roll on, 



Birds in English Poetry 

By Mr. H. S. RAO, m.a. 


( i r>UT for poetry” Bays Matthew Arnold, 
U i n 0 ae of the most illuminating dis- 
courses of his “ Essays in Criticism,'’ “ the idea 
ij everything; the rest is a world of illusion, 
of divine illusion. Poetry attaches itself to the 
idea : the idea is the fact.” Another poet wrote 
of poetry that it is “ emotion recollected in tran- 
quility." In speaking of poems that have been 
written about birds in English literature, it is 
important for ns in this country to remember the 
conception of poetry given by Arnold. It Is diffi- 
cult (or ns to know the habits of English birds and 
to that exteat catch the spirit that animates many 
of tho most beautiful lyrics in English poetry* But 
poetry does not concern itself solely with fact. It 
Is not the scientist who can catch the 1 breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge,’ but the poet, who 
weaves his experiences of life into a many- 
coloured web of loveliness. When we read of the 
nightingale, * the light-winged Dryad of the trees ’ 
singing in some “ melodious plot of beechen green 
and shadow* numberless, " it is not so much the 
picture of the nightingale that haunts us, the 
atmosphere of perfect joy and ecstasy that wears 
out of the life of the poet and the innumerable 
poetic suggestions of the music of the nightiogale 
which transport ns into a wonderful world of 


a nightingale, because it sings of the nightingale 
of legend and classical mythology, and more than 
that of the emotions of sorrow and joy that alter- 
nate in human life aud which are suggested by 
the song of the nightingale. 

There are, however, many poems in English, 
real bird-poems that give us not only a descrip- 
tion of the bird, its characteristic habits and its 
place in tho landscape, but also make us by a 
kind of subtle poetic realism, feel the real bird in 
the verses. The real bird is the basis of • the 
poem aud the feelings evoked by it are incidental 
to its description. One such poem occurs in 
Palgrave’s “ Golden Treasury- ” the lovely lyric 
ascribed to Bornfield, where we have a beautiful 
imitation of the nightingale's note. 
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have, nevertheless, the highest flight of fancy,— 
the poet’s ecstasy of delight in the realisation of 
perfect beauty. The bird is a frequent source of 
illustration of a wood of nature or a human 
emotion and it is remarkable how the poet almost 
uncannily concentrates a mood of nature in one or 
two exquisite lines of description. For instance, 
in the Winter song in ‘ Lore's Labour’s Lost, ’ 
unsurpassed for its realistic representation of the 
winter scenes, we see how the mood of nature is 
described in a few vivid lines and how the bird plays 
a very vital part in the suggestion ot that mood : 
When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Pick the shepherd blow* his nail, 

And Tom hears logs Into the hall. 

And milk comes frozen home ta pall. 

When blood Is nipt, and ways be fonl, 

Than algbily tlsga lbs atsrllag orr]. 

Tuwhoo t 

Tuwbtt, tnwhoo, a merry note, etc, 

\ know do poem which interprets the winter 
scene so beautifully. This lyric must of course ho 
taken with the other lyric in the same scene 
which represents the mood of nature in spring and 
the joyous refrain of the sob? of cuckoo heard 
When daisies pled and violate bine, 

And lady-smocks all silver white. 

And euekoo birds of yellow hne. 

Do paint the meadows with delight 
To deal in greater detail the bird-poem In 
Elizabethan literature is beyond the scope of this 
article. All these bird-poems, in one way or 
other are ’aingnlirly rich in musical charm and are 
the product of an sge when music and poetry were 
united as they never have been in English poetry 
•since. Rich in music and lyrical sweetness, it 
must be admitted, that many of these lyrics lack 
in, what Pater called ‘ the soul-fact * which is the 
matter of all imaginative art. Poetry, according 
to Pater Is the representation of such fact as con- 
nected with soul. The highest type of nature 
poetry is that which not merely represents fact, 
but expresses the poet’s experience when he sees 
'into the- life ’of things,’ and adds to those 
experiences what Wordsworth calls 
* . Ti« gleam. 

The light that never wm on tea or land. 

The consecration, and the poet's dream. 

103 


Nature poetry of this kind never wastes words 
in uninspired description. A line or two bring 
before our eyes not merely the picture of a lands- 
cape, but its innumerable suggestions that haunt 
us ever afterwards, 

- The visions of ths past, 

Sustain the heart In feeling. 

The poet first subjects his mlod to the scene or 
tho object in nature, and then he withdraws into 
bis deeper self to understand Its meaning. Lines 
in Wordsworth such a9. 

Wall flower scents 

From out the ennobling mint ot fallen pride, 
bring ont more vividly than any set description 
of fact, tlie absorbing emotions of the human heart, 
when contemplating an object in nature. So the 
bird in the poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Meredith and Keats, is not merely described 
but transfigured before the 'inward eye, which 
is the bliss of solitude.’ The greatest bird- 
poems in English poetry are those written 
by these poels. The poem* in praise of birds 
writteu by Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats are 
a class by themselves as they have much 
in commOD, beside* helping u* to compare 
th'j very different genius, character and method of 
the three poet*. Wordsworth’**- “Ethereal 
minstrel, pilgrim of the *by," though it has many 
faults, i* nevertheless s beautiful poem, singing 
as it does, ot ths * »tflf *sd music of. humanity * 
which is never completely absent from Words- 
worth’s poetry. The skylark is transfigured into 
* * pilgrim of the sky ’ that pours - upon 
the world a flood of harmony and the bird be- 
comes a ' ■>" 

* Type of the wise, who *o«r, hot never ro»u>-t , 

Tree In lk» kindred joints of leaves’ and Home. 

There la not mueh apiritnsl insight in the poem ; 
th* next poem deala with the euekoo for which 
Wordsworth bad a great affection. The eoekoo 
ia transfigured again ' rioting inward into himself 
from thought to thought.’ In every aspect of 
nature, in every bird and flower, Wordsworth finds 
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picture of the lurk »e get 'in his “Lark Ascend- 
ing ” is Unsurpassed for its livinguess. The lines 
that describe the rapturous music of the lark are 
the most beautiful, to my mind, in English bird- 
poetry of recent times : 

lie rises and begins to round, 

He drops the sliyer chain of sound. 

Of many links without a break, 

- In chirrup, whistle, elar and shake, 

All lntcrrolved and spreading wide, 

Like water dimples down a tide, 

VfberB ripple ripple overcurU, 

And eddy into eddy whirls. 

Meredith's poetry ia remarkable for its concen- 
trated force and in the haunting effect of the 
repetitious which subtly convey the sights and 
sounds of nature. Tbo i{ Lark Ascending " ia 
the concentrated essence of the loveliness of the 
song of the bird, 

An ecstasy to music turned. 

Ihc latk is spiritualised, as the skylark is in 
Shelley’s Ode aod Meredith concentrates not mere- 
ly on the song of the bird, hut speaks of its innu- 
merable associations with human life, 

The starry rote* ascending spreads, 

Awakening, as It waxes thin, 

Tbo best fu us to him akin. 

The song of the bird is a glorious hymn of lore, 
Singing till hi) heaven fills, 

“Tii loro of earth that ho instils, 

And ever winging np and up, 

Our valley Is bis golden cup. 

And he the wine which overflows 
To lilt us with him is he goes. 

Again contrasting the passions of men with the 
rapturous melody of the lark, he says, 
tVe want the key of his wild note 
O! truthful In a tuneful throat. 

The song seraphlcally tree 
Of taint of personality. 

And then ho speaks of men, 

Whose lives by many a battle dint 
Defaced and grinding wheels on flint. 

Yield substance, though they sing not, sweet, 
i'or »o»g our highest heaven to grert, 
because, as he beautifully says, their joy of life is 
as deep and full as the lark’s, _ 

Because their love of earth la deep. 

Thero are many other poems of Meredith that 
throb with this ecstasy of thoogbt and feeling— 


many poems, full of picturesque imagery and 
wealth of suggestion, that interpret the music of 
the birds. “ The thrush in February ” is a sweet 
lyric ringing with the music of the thrush heard 
on a clear, beautiful evening in February, 

Then Earth her sweet unscentod breathes. 

An orb of lustre quits the height; 

And like blueirU-fligs,in wreathes 
The sky takes darkness, long ere quite. 


'fhe loveliness of the song of the thrush, its 
exulting note and utter joyousness, is spread over 
the whole poem. The song is a symbol of glori- 
ous promise that leads men on * from bestial to 
the higher breed it sums up Meredith’s deliberate 
philosophy of life, his faith in the humaa race 
and immortality, 

That Hie begets with fair Increase 
Beyond the flesh, ]f life he true. 


The poet's wonderful optimism is at the basis 
of bis faith which he sums up in these lines of 
concentrated power and beauty, 

Love bora of knowledge, love that gain* 

Vitality as Earth It mates 

The meaning of the Pleasures, Pales, 

The life, tho Death, Illuminates ; 

For love we earth, then serve we all ; . 

Her mystic secret then Is ours. 

No lover of Meredith will ever forge t his "Love 
ia Valley,” that wonderful treasurehouse of poetic 
linages which live in the memory of the reader 
with the haunting power of an exquisite dream, 
IIow can we forget tho picture of the bird, brought 
out io such power and beauty, as in these lines , 
Lovely arc the curves ol tho white owl sweeping 
Wavy In the dusk lit by one large star 
Lone on the fir-braneb, hU rattle note Inverted, 
Brooding over the gloom, spina the brown eve-jar, 

- or the picture of the doves that 

Through the long noon coo, crooning through the 


The “ Young Princess ’’ rings with the melody 
of the nightingale, 

. When tho South sang like * nightingale < 
Above * tower to Stay. 

The delicious strains of the * bird of passion 
pervade the whole atmosphere of the poem \ 

Sane loud, sang low the repluroos bird 
Till the yellow hour was n'fh. 
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To have captured the melody of the nightingale, 
the thrush aud the lark, that the Terse tings 
itself as we read, and to hare done all this with 
exquisite power and beauty, which are inseparable 
from all great art, is the highest achierement of 
Meredith as a poet. 

I. must close this short article with u brief 
reference to the bird-poetry of Tennyson. Tenny- 
son is the greatest master in English poetry of 
'nature pictures.' Nature and human passion are 
always woTeu together, as readers of “ 'lie 
Miller's daughter", “In Memoriam" and the 
“ -Uay Queen " will hate noted. Tennyson wss 
fond of birds and flowers. In his nature poetry 
wo hare a scries of intimate pictures of various 
birds. 


The building rook’ll caw from tha wind/ UU e l m - 

i "4 * n ^ plover pipe .long tha fallow lit?*' 

And tha swallow 11 come .gain with summer o er 

.. . 

htery line is a complete picture of the bird. 
The most beautiful bird-song in Tennyson is the 
lyric in the “ l'rbcess " which is remarkably Iove- 
ly.in it* movement, 

01 Swallow, (wallow, flying, flying , 0Ql h. 

As Stopford Brooke has said, " its wing-beat- 
bg and swift-glancing verse is like the flight of 
the bird thst has suggested it, so harmoniously is 
the assonance arranged.” Tennyon’s immortal 
elegy, 11 In Memoriam” contains many nature des- 
criptions. In one which begins 

By night we lingered In the lawn, 

We h.,„ , d01 „ lpUra junmer 

lt,e ' f dr "“ “ th « ™7 ™>«1 ot .oeb. 


I do not know of any other song in English 
poetry that sums up the nobler aspect of passion 
and imagination and breathing that delicate sug- 
gestion of the haunting melody of the nightingale 
than this song. 

How sensitive Tennyson was to the music of 
tbo birds can be seen from these lines in his’ 
“Geraint and Enid" where he gives two com- 
parisons of the effect on Geraint of Enid’s voiee 
and which are the noblest instances we can give 
of that sweet delicacy b Tennyson's treatment of 
birds in his poetry, 

And while he waited to the castle court. 

The voles of Enid, Total's daughter, rang 
(Hear thro' the open casement ot the hall, 
fclogtng: and aa the sweet rolce of a bird 
Heard by the lander In a lonely late 
Moves him to think what kind of bird It is 
That itngi ao delicately clear and make 
Coojecmre ot the plumage and the form: 

So the aweet voice of Enid mured Geraint; 

And made him like a man abroad at morn 

tVhen the firtl the liquid note beloved ot men. 

Cornea flying over many a windy wave 

To Britain and la April tuddenly 

Breaks from a coppice gemmed with green and red, 

And be suspends his converse with hia I dead. 

To think or a ay, ’There la the nightingale.’ 

‘The coppice gemmed with green and red’ 
irresistibly reminds one of Brownbg’s exquisite 
spring lyric, “Home thoughts from abroad” 
where the very mention of the chaffinch sets one's 
heart throbbing with the ecstasy of a spring 
morning. The description of the thrush b the 
same poem it one of the most inlimato and 
haunting of all bird-pictures. Browning brings 
to hear on his description a new understanding 
and a new affection for the bird. It is poetry of 
this sort that makes 



JUDGE.DWARKANATH 

By Mr.' V. NARAYANAN, M.A., m.l. 


'T'HE first Indian Judge of the Calcutta High 
i Court was Babu Sambhoonath Pandit who 
was appointed as Judge when the Judge-designate 
Babu lloraaprosad Key died bofore he could 
assume office. Babu Sambhoouath was Judge 
from the constitution^ of the High Court till hit 
death.in June 1867. And on Babu tSacubhoonath's 
death, Babu Dwarkanath Slitter was offered the 
vacant place, although he was then only 33 
years of age. 

Dwarkanath was bora ia the village of Angu- 
nasi • in the Hooghly district of Bengal in 1833 . 
He had his early education in his village school; 
and in his seventh year, he was sent aa a pupil 
to the Hooghly Branch School; and he was 
promoted to the second class of the Collegiate 
School when he was only thirteen years old. He 
had a brilliant career at the College and won 
Government scholarships in every examination. 
He held the Junior Scholarship in the years 
1847 to 1840 and the Senior Scholarship till 
1850. Ho also obtained special scholarships. At 
the public examination at the end ol the collegiate 
course, he stood first among the successful 
candidates from all the Colleges in Bengal. Babu 
Dwarkanath did not confine bimseli, however, 
merely to success at the examinations, lie had 
a passion for the English language and for Mathe- 
matics. At college he won the Gold Medal lor the 
best English essay in 1853; many European* of 
his day used to admire his English and pronounce 
it to be superior to that of most Englishmen. His 
passion for Mathematics led to his friendship 
with Babu Hreenath Dass ; Babu Breeuath was a 
brilliant mathematician; even when he was a 
student at College, he was appointed to act as 
a teacher of Mathematics an a temporary vacancy ; 
and after bU course was over, he became the 
professor of Mathematics at the Sanskrit College 
at Calcutta. But his friendship with Babu 


Dwarkanath induced him to take to the legal 
profession, i’or, notwithstanding Babu Dwarka- 
natb’s love for Mathematics, his heart was set 
on becoming a lawyer. His father was a law 
agent practising in the Hooghly courts and 
Dwarkanalh's passion for law was therefore 
inherited from his father. 

After his Collegiate course was over, Babu 
Dwarkanath was not immediately able to join the 
law .course and appear for the Daw examination. 
His father died about that time and the whole 
burden of maintaining the family shitted to j oung 
Dwarkanath’s shoulders. Bo, he was forced 
by circumstances to accept the place of a 
clerk on Ks. 420 a month in the office of the 
Junior Magistrate of i'oiice at Calcutta. Bat 
he did not long remain at the clerical desk. 
As sooa as circumstances could allow, he began 
not only to prepare far the Law examination him- 
self but induced hu friends Babu Uaookool 
Chandra Mookerjee sod Babu Breenacb Dass to 
do so. All of them obtained their Diploma in 
1856. Babu Dwarkanath was enrolled as a Vakil 
of the Jjudder Dewany Adalaut on the 30th March, 
1856 and his two friends shortly afterwards. 
Babn Onookool became a Judge of the High 
Court ; Babu Breeustb lived to a ripe old age re- 
tiring from the Bar in 1300 alter fitly years of 
practice, lie was known as '* the Nsstor ot the 
Vakil Bar " and he used to talk frequently about 
Babu Dwarkanath, the friend of fris youth and 
speak highly of his abilities and of the warmih 
of bis friendship. The few details tuat the present 
generation know about Babu Dwarkanatu are 
mostly due to the kindly relerencus that Babu 
Sreenath used to make of his companions at the 
Bar. 

Babu Dwarkanath worked in the chambers of 
Babu Komaprosad Hoy ; opportunities Uo not 
always attend on the young juniors at the Bar, but 
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ia Babu Uwarkanath’a case, an early opportunity 
occurred within six months of hU joining the Bar. 
His leader Eabu Komaprosad Roy was engaged 

arguing another case; and the Judge insisted on 
Dwarkanath getting along with the case in his 
.leader’s absence. This was young Dwarkanath’s 
opportunity. The ability with which he handled that 
case, established hia reputation as a brilliant 
lawyer and successful advocato; and from that 
day, his position at the Bar was secure. An 
European contemporary of his referred to those 
early days at the Bar of Babu Uwarkanalh in 
these words : 


WhtU encaged in the torenalc arena, whether with 
me or agalnstnie, 1 well remember how Uta real, his 
Conspicuous ability and honest pleading challenged the 
admiration ol all and especially my own ^ration, 
'lhoae yeara of advocacy were hta Initiation to the posl 
lion which he at last attained. 


With the death of his leader Babu Komaprosad 
Koy and with the elevation of Babu Sambhoonath 
Pandit to the High Court Bench, Babu Dwarka- 
nath Mitter became the accredited leader of the 
Vakil Bar at Calcutta. The pages of the U ttlcly 
Reporter and the Bengal Law Reports bear ample 
testimony to his extensive practice and to the 
great part he played in the shaping of the Hindu 
Law and of the Law of Land Tenures in Bengal. 
In what is known as “ the Great Rent Case ” ho 
successfully argued on behalf of tbe ryots, pitted ^ 
as he was against a combination of tbe best talents 
of the European Bar backed by the landed aristo- 
cracy. It is Interesting to note that as an advo- 
cate he was fearless and independent and that his 
able conduct of the eases entrusted to him con- 
tributed largely to the building up of the excellent 
reputation of the Vakil Bar at Calcutta in those 
days. Babu Dwarkanath was a hearty supporter 
of the poor man’s cause and wo are told that in 
many cases, he refused fat fees from tbe richer 
litigsuts and appeared for practically uo fees for 
the poor opponents who had just cases. In “ ’lire 
Great Kent Case,” ho not only appeared beioro 
the trial court and the Divisional Bench, but 


ed before a Pull Bench of all the fifteen Judges 
of the High Court continually for seven days. 
The Chief Justice Sir Barnes Peacok was struck 
by his remarkable skill in tbe conduct of that 
case aud consequently Babu Uwarkanalh was 
offered tbe place of the Government Pleader wbteh 
fell vacant shortly afterwards. The Government 
Pleadcrsbip, as it proved, was only stepping stone 
to the High Court Beucb. 

As a Judge, Babu Dwarkanath was as fearless 
and independent as he was as a lawyer. IBs 
judgment in “the Malda Case’’ is a fearless 
exposition of the evils of personal government and 
of tho vagaries of the departmental officials. Hi* 
fearless characterisation of tbe conduct of one 
William Taylcr as “a fraud” led to a strong 
agitation among the Europeans at Calcutta. Soon 
after the judgment, Mr. Tayler applied for * 
review of judgment suggesting that the fraud was 
by his agent aud his defence was also unauthorise 
Both the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Mitter 
refused the review, the Chief Justice on the 
ground that there was nothing in his judgment 
which needed to bo reviewed ; Mr. Justice Mitte* 
on the ground that the proper course was 
Mr. Tayler to take action if so advised again* 
his agent and that on the evidence in the case, 
he could not come to any other conclusion not 
pass strictures on the agent who was not repre- 




sented. 

Thereupon two letters were published by 
Tayler in tbe Englishman of Calcutta attacking 
Justice Uwarkanalh, on tbe 7th and I2th Ap 
18C9; the Chief Justice read them on the evening 
of the 12th April and “considered it necessary to 
vindicate ilio honour and character of my hono 
able colleague and .the dignity of ihe Court’ * 
consulted Babu Dwarkauath early next 
and as Mr. Tayler had arraugeil to * al1 oC 
England that morning, lie immediately had l * 
arrested and brought before the High Court 
answer a charge of contempt of Court. 
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Tii 6 fall report of the judgment of the Chief 
Justice in tlipse contempt proceedings was, along 
with the report of the contempt case against the 
Editor of the Englishman which followed, un- 
earthed in 1917 in the Anuita IJaztar Palrika 
case. As the judgment of the Chief Justice in 
those case3 show in what high regard Mr. Jastice 
Dwarksoath * was held by him and by tbo other 
Judges of the High Court a few passages may be 
cited therefrom : 

It the character of any other of the Judges had heea 
similarly assailed, t should have thought It necessary to 
adopt a similar course. But It appeared to me to ks 
especially necessary in the present case when the attack 
had been made upon a native gentleman, the only nne of 
his countrymen who had a seat on the Bench of the 
High Court 

Judges, although they agree ns to the judgment which 
ought to be given In a particular case, do net always 
agree la the reasons for arriving at that conclusion, or 
one Jadge may have an additional reason npon which 
tha other haa expressed no opinion. There is no reason 
why a native gentleman, who by his abilities has raised 
himself to the Bench of the nigh Court, Is to he malign- 
ed and • slandered because be haa the Independence 
to express an opinion of his own or even to differ from 
the Chief Justlco. What would become of the Independ- 
ence of Judges If this vrero to he allowed ? 

* * • * * 

'1 knew him hefore he was raised to the Bench. I have 
sat with him frequently as a colleague ; and l believe 
that 1 have bad as good an opportunity as any one, ol 
forming a just estimate of his character. Though now 
speaking In bis presence, I may bo permitted to say t!is« 
hois a man of ability and learning; very unassuming, 
yet high-minded, independent and always ready to 
maintain his opinion ao long as he conceives it to be 
right and equally ready to abandon it If convinced that 
It Is wrong. He is a man to whom I am sore It would 
give pain to Injure the reputation or to wound unnecess- 
arily the feelings of any one. He is the second native 
gentleman who by his own abilities haa raised himself 
to tho high position of a Judge of the High Court 

Mr. Tayler admitted contempt and apologised ; 
and the Chief Jnstice sentenced him to imprison- 
ment for a month or till further orders and to the 
payment of a fine of Rs. 500. * * Mr. Jnstice 
Milter’s conduct throughout this e&so was highly 
praiseworthy and added to hia reputation as a 
fearless and independent -Judge. The Chief 
Jnstice remarked : 

' I am free to admit that I alone am responsible for alt 
that has been done In this matter, though my honorable 
colleague does not desire to be relieved Irom nay part of 
the responsibility. - 


One hears the voice of Dwarkanath echo these 
words of the Chief Jnstice : 

And now I wish to declare publicly and emphatically 
that the Jadges are not and cannot be, Influenced la the 
discharge of their duty by any attack made upon them 
by the press. Nothing that has been ssid by tbe pres* 
upon this subject, and nothing that can be said, no fear 
of the threatened storm, can ever divert me or my . 
honourable colleague from pnrsulng the plain straightfor- 
ward course which our consciences dictate. No unfair 
criticisms Can disturb my equanimity nor in the slightest 
degree affect toy happiness. They are based on the 
consciousness that the honest and conscientious discharge 
of my duty has ever been the ruling principle of my life. 
That is a foundation loo strong to ba undermines! by 
critics, who attempt to criticise that which they do not 
understand, or to be shaken by storms which it Is in 
their power to raise. 

Baba Dwarkanath Miller’* judgment* show that 
lie was an able exponent of the Ilindn law ns laid 
down in tbo 8mritls and in the Dayabbaga. He 
was not a believer in Social reform by judicial 
legislation. His judgments are an able exposition 
of the doctrine of spiritual benefit on which the 
Dayabbaga scheme of inberitsnee is founded and 
have beau approved of by the Privy Council. Tie 
it was who laid down that a minor Hindu can 
adopt if be bad attained tho age of discretion. 
He said : 

Every act done by a minor Is not necessarily null and 
void. Those acta ouly which are prejudicial to bis 
Interests can be questioned and avoided by him after ho 
reaches his majority. But no such prejudicial character 
can bo predicated of adoption In tha eoso of a childless 
flfodu and as under tha Hindu sbastras a minor who 
has arrived at the ago of discretion Is not only competent 
but bound to perform the religions ceremonies prescribed 
for his salvation, we cannot hold the adoption made In 
this case to be invalid merely because the adoptive 
father was, In the eye of tho law, a minor. 

Mr. Justice Matter helped also in the growth 
of tliB other branches of the Indian Daw, which 
was then in the formative stage. lie laid down, 
for example, the principle that a person shonld 
not be adjudged guilty on the uncorroborated 
testimony of an accomplice ; and in doing so, 
differed from lit* colleague on the Bench. To the 
case of eWtoi Lei Lay, his judgment On the 
many intricate points of law were fully adopted 
and endorsed by the Privy Council.* 

Jastice Hitter’s judgments in other branches of 
the l*w -were, held in as great regard ‘as were hjj 
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judgments on Hindu Law. Particularly in 
Criminal law, we find him taking a strict and 
proper attitude on the admissibility of evidence 
against the accused. In an early case, reported 
in 3. Bengal Law Reports, the question arose 
whether in revision a Judge can interfere with the 
verdict of * not guilty’ pronounced by a Jury. It 
was held by one Judge that the High Court could 
interfere in revision because ‘trial by Jury' was 
in its infant stage in India and required tbe 
supervision of the Judges if failnre of Justice is 
to be avoided. The answer to this ia found in 
the judgment of the Chief Justice with which 
Justice Milter concurred : " If the country is not 
ripe for trial by Jury, it would be better to amend 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, than to have 
trial by Jury shorn of the safeguards which it 
provides. But when it is being tried experimental- 
ly, and the Legislature has declared that a verdict 
of acquittal is not to be set aside upon appeal, 
or reversed upon revision, we ought not to put 
such a construction upon the express words of 
the Legislature as to deprive that mode of trial 
of one of Us most important and essential princi- 
ples.” As an example of Jnstice Mitter’s grasp 
of the essential ingredients of an offence the 
case of the Qiuen rs. Do'jal Btitcri can be cited. 
In that case, the accused Bawri wss convicted 
of “attempting to canse mischief by fire, knowing 
•that he would thereby destroy a building used- as a 
hnmsu dwelling.” Mr. Jnstice Clover on appeal 
was for affirming the conviction. lie thought that 
the possession of an instrument to commit mis- 
chief by fire and the going about of the person 
with it are sufficient to raise a ■presumption that 
he intended to commit the act and had already 
begun to move towards execution. Bnt Mr. 
Jnstice Mitter differed from this view and right- 
ly. He held that the mere possession of an 
instrument to commit mischief by fire was by no 
means sufficient to warrant a conviction for 
‘attempting to cause jnieebief by fire, to a 


building ” as tbe overt act “ towards the commis- 
sion of the offence ” required by law did not - 
exist. The judgment in this case shows also that 
unlike the generality of Civilian Judges, Mr. 
Mitter acted on the wholesome maxim of Criminal 
law, that it is rather better that ten guilty per- 
sons escape than one innocent man be made lo 
suffer; at tbe same time, bis judgments show that 
he did not suffer from that mentality, which is 
alleged to be found in some Judges, of reluct- 
ance to find a person guilty and sentence him e?en 
were his guilt is proven. 

Mr. Justice Mitter was anxious that the courts 
of justice should maintain a high reputation for 
speedy administration of substantial jnstice. It 
baa been remarked by the Privy Council that 
the difficulties of the Indian client begin after 
getting his decree. One of the difficulties in tbe 
way of execution of decrees was tbe dismissal, 
without proper reasons, of execution applies 4 ' 00 * 
for the purpose of showing disposal. This prac- 
tice seems to'have prevailed even in those early 
days and in a number of judgments Jnstice Mitter 
has condemned this practice in strong terms. 
Thus, in the case 3 Bengal Law Reports, appendix, 
page 17, he begins tbe judgment by saying. 
“This case affords a glaring instance of the 
gross injustice that is so often done to decree 
holders in this country, by the arbitrary manner 
in which execution cases are generally dealt 
with by the lower Courts”; and again at page 
19 : “It may be all very well for judicial officer* 
entrusted with the execution of decrees to * e * 
tbeir monthly returns Jby striking off every execut- 
ion case at random on the last day of the month, 
but there cannot be tbe least doubt that s° c h 
proceedings on their part are productive of 
greatest hardship and injustice is the decree- 
holders, whose eases are thus struck off. ^" e 
not see any reason why the hearing of execution 
cases should not he conducted in accordance with 
the rules laid down in the Code of Civil I lj0 ' 
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cednre ; why, in fact, proper dates for the bearing 
of those cases should not be fixed, and 'notice 
thereof given iu due time to all the parties con- 
cerned ; or why, when an execution case is for 
some reason or other put off on a particular day, a 
fresh day should not be fixed for its hearing 
exactly in the same way as is done in the case 
of 'original suits; or why again, applications relat- 
ing to execution of decrees should be dealt with 
in the first place, by that most meaningless and 
mischievous order, “let it be kept on the record,” 
and then struck off on the last day of the month. 

-It is high time that this practice should be 

at once discontinued, or otherwise alt the time 
and labour we employ in passing our decrees, 
are absolutely thrown away, inasmuch as we 
shall have afterwards to declare that they are all 
barred by limitation. It is notorious that the 
troubles of a suitor in this country only begin 
when he has obtained a ' decree.'’ These strin- 
gent remarks of Mr. Justice Jfilter went a Tong 
way towards bringing about a discontinuance ofthis 
objectionable practice. Trnly was it said of him : 

Ho judge inspired us with more (onSdeoce for high 
Intellect, (or none h»d we a higher respect, and there are 
few Indeed, If any, who, we felt more certain, would take 
the most accurate and at the same time the widest view 
of every question that was placed before him for decision. 

But Mr. Justice Slitter did not remain long on 
the High Court Bench. His health was always 
poor. In April 1868, be had an attack of cholera 
which very nearly proved fatal. In 1872, he 
had a virulent attack of Dengue and in 
November 1873 he was discovered to be suffering 
from cancer of the throat ; he could not continue 
vs the Bench a ad So Janaary 187& he retired to 
hi3 native village only to die on the 25tb February 
amidst his relations. In private life, Dwarkanalh 
was a very meek gentleman and * bfs manners 
were unostentatious. He had genuine feelings 
of love towards his narrow circle of friends. 
Although he was raised to a high position early 
in life, he was singularly free from all pride and 
vanity. Under an apparently rough exterior, he 
104 
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concealed a noble and generous heart. He 
revered his mother and used to hand over to her 
absolutely all the large income he had at the 
Bar and his salary as a Judge. His private life 
was not all happiness. lie lost his best friend 
Harish Cbundcr Mukerjee in 1868 and his wife 
in 1871 and although he married again, his days 
of matrimonial happiness had ended. 

Baba Dwarkanalh was not only interested ia 
Mathematics bat also iu Philosophy. Ho was a 
warm admirer of Corote, and learnt French late in 
life iu order to stndy Comte’s works in the original. 
He accumulated a Urge library of French books. 
His interest in Mathematics led lum to translate 
Comte’s Analytical Geometry into English. 
He attempted a fusion of the teachings of Comte 
and of Hinduism ; and he kept himself in cons- 
tant touch with Congreve and other Positivists 
on the topics of philosophy. His passion for En- 
glish literature fe seen in the fact that on the 
day before his death, he had his favourite passage 
from “ Queen Blab " read over to him. The last 
words that he wrote werts against this passage 
and they were, “Live for others”. To that mottoj 
he lived up to, in the few but crowded years of 
life that was given to him. 
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EIGEWSINN OR OBSTINACY 

A COMEDY IN ONE ACT. 

Translated from the German by 
Dr. HAR DUTT SHARMA, m.a., ph.D. 


Rodench Benedis, the author of thia German play, was bom at Leipzig on January 21, 1811. He begin 
his life as an actor, and stage-director, but at the age of 48, he devoted himself solely to writing. 
Although he cannot be ranked with the classical German dramatist like Goethe, Schiller, Grillparzer etc, 
,lla P'»ys *how a high stage technique. Among his best known plays are : Das bemooste Hsnpt 
(The old head) Doktor Wespe (Doctor Wespe), Die Hochzeitreise, (The honey-moon). Die ZaertHcha 
Verwandten (The fond relatives), Eigen, inn (Obstinacy), Das Stiftnngsfest (The foundation festiral)- 
He alsd contributed articles on Oratory which are of great practical value. He died at the age of 63- 


Ausdorf 

Katherine 

-Emma 


DRAMATIS PERSONS 


A rich private gentleman. 
His wife. 

Their daughter. 


Alfred — Husband of Emma. 

Henry 1 __ Alfred’s servants and engaged 
Elisabeth ) to each other. 


laid table. On the nght another table on which 
•U«d gluie., flwki, t.bl.-cloth „a .vrry other 

S VTr' 7 'P™*3»S »f the dinner. 

On the left a small hand Uble and a aofa and 
on its right a small table with a newspaper!] 

FIRST SCENE. 

(Henry and Elisabeth.) 

the uble end h™, 

H “"’ 

E! in wCPT* tW0 a!,he * of «old meat 
In both hands and pnta them on thetahlll 

=« dbb”'’ 1 l ” lp 7 °“- '"■» J 

A, j” d :T5? nte ” from **>« right, stops at 


door and overhears the following convYraltfonT 
i. Ausdorf C omio f 


Elisabeth.— Mr. and Mrs 
to lunch. 

Henry.— And they will he delighted to see L< 
happy the young couple is— Hoi 1 a father- 

law, to be anre, I cannot give yon 

Elisabeth. — Never mind, nor I. 

S~o I tht! nk IT 6 l° lh * rB qoS ‘ e TOffi rient 
each other [Looks at everything.] Tt,. 
Badness, the tablets laid. SJ lbs 


Elisabeth. — YeB. 

Henry.— What? 

Elisabeth. — Nothing — I said yes. 

Henry. — That is nothing, you must also aay. 

Elisabeth.— What? „ 

Henry. — "Thank goodness, the table is laid. 

Elisabeth.— Why? 

Henry. — Because it is but proper. 

Elisabeth. — How absurd? f ,. } 

Henry, — When one has finished doing 

one says — "Well, that ia right", or’ 0. .. 
praised", or "Thank goodness, the lbuI S , 
done.” 

Elisabeth. — Nonsense ! • I "a a 

Henry. — It is no nonsense, no absurdity. R 1 
pious custom that cne always saya sometn^o 
similar when one — 

Elisabeth. — Ah ! Spare me your absurdities I 

Henry. — [earnestly] Elisabeth, it is no * bst,r<il |J 
yon must not be aueh a free thinker, l& eDl Y 
Come, and aay with me — Thank goodness, 
table is laid. 

Elisabeth.— No 1 

Henry.— For my sake. - 

Elisabeth. — I will not. 

Hemy. — [becoming warm] Yon will not? 

Elisabeth. — No 1 

Henry. — Whenever I ask you for something. J 
always aay : I will pot, 
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Elisabeth, — Yes! Yes! Yes! When I do not want 
to do a thing, then 1 will not, even if yon ask 
me ten times ! 

Henry, — What am I to make of yoc to-day ? I 
might request you ten times and you will 
always say : No? 

Elisabeth. — Yes, if you demand such an absurd 
'thing. — 

Henry. — It is no absurdity; but that is not the 
question. You should only say it because I 
* wish it. 

Elisabeth. — I will not do so. 

Henry. — [threatening] Elisabeth J 
Elisabeth.— [in tho same tone] Henry! 

Henry. — Now you must say It. 

Elisabeth. — [laughs] 1 must? 

Henry. — [with determination] yes, I demand it. 
Elisabeth. — I suppose you are dreaming. Or did 
’ you get ont on the wrong side of tho bed this 
raormog ? 

Henry,— No joking f I am in earnest. Ton shall 
say : Thank goodness, the table is laid. 
Elisabeth. — [pertly] Shall I say that? 

Henry, - Yes. 

Elisabeth. — [placing herself in' front of him] I 
shall? I must?. 

Henry — You shall and you must. 

Elisabeth.— -1 will not say it at all. 

Henry. — [with suppressed anger] Elisabeth, I 
request you. 

Elisabeth. — I will not. 

Henry. — For the last time I request you 1 
Elisabeth. — 1 will not, I wi!J not, even if you do 
your utmost. 

Henry. — Well, we shall see to that! 

Elisabeth. — We shall see to that. 

Henry. — [in front of her, angry] So, you will not 
yield to my request and refuse obstinately ? 
Elisabeth. — Yesl 

Henry. — You will not leave your obstinacy ? 
Elisabeth. — No. 

Henry. — Then you must ! [catches hold of her 
wrists and pinches.) 

Elisabeth. — Aa ! 

Henry — Say it! 

Elisabeth.— No— A ti 1 An I 
Ilfnry.—Jrepesting to her] Think goodness, the 
table is laid. 

Elisabeth. — Nol Nol [disengages herself, strikes 
him on bis bands and breathes apoa the pinched 
parts) you horrid fellow t to pinch me like that 
—and yet I will not say it! 

Henry.— -Good. Between us all is over. 

Elisabeth. — Be it so. 


Henry. — Do you give tae up so lightly? 

Elisabeth — If you want to make a fool of yourself. 
Henry.— [requesting] But can you not utter a 
few words ? 

Elisabeth. — But I will not, I will not, I will not 
Henry. — Well, then go to — 

(A bell is rung). 

Elisabeth. — We shall settle that by and by [goes 
towards the left]. 

Henry. — [follows her, holds her hand at the door 
and stops], Elisabeth, — Thank goodness, the 
table is laid. 

Elisabeth. — [stamping her foot]. No! [Exit] 
Henry. — Obstinacy, tby name is woman! Be- 
quest, threat, force, everything in vaiaf I be- 
lieve I could have killed her but still she would 
have never said it 

Alfred. — [enters laughing]. Let her lire for (ho 
present, Henry, whether she says it or not. 
Henry. — [ashamed]. Ah, Sir 1 Yon have heard — ? 
Alfred. — [still laughing and meny]. A part of 
yonr quarrel— Yes, yes, the girl is obstinate. 
Henry. — Ah, generally she is good-natured— I 
do not know what she has taken into her head 
to-day. 

Alfred.— Who can ever tell what women take 
into their head I Well, go away now and get * 
bottle of Madeira. My father-in-law likes to 
take a glass at lunch. 

Henry. — (aside). She will Hstb to sa/ it still t 

A! wonder why Emma has not yet 

dressed 1 She has already rung. Ah 1 here is 

aba. 


SECOND SCENE. 

[ALFRED AM) ESOfA] 

Emma. — [from the left] My parents are late; I 
thought that they would come earlier. 

Alfred. — [seating himself before her] Do you 


miss them ? 

Emma.— [looking at him with suspicion] Hie 
question was inconsiderate — 

Alfred.— Yes, Yes, it just escaped me— [laughs 
and remembers suddenly]. Here I bare jnst— 
[laughs.] v 

Emma. — What have you just?— It must be very 
funny — , . . 

Alfred.— Have overheard an extremely comical 


Emma.— Overheard ? Ay, ay, indeed Sir ! 
Alfred.— [still laughing] quite by chance. As I 
came out of my room, I beard an excited coo* 
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Teieatlon ; I stopped. Henry aod Elisabeth 
bad just arranged the table 5 Henry was qnitc 
satisfied with himself and said : Thank good- 
ness, the table is laid. He demanded the same 
from Elisabeth, for ooe must gay so when the 
■work is finished. 

Emma. — IIow silly 1 

Alfred. — Elisabeth refused and Henry insisted. 
They got into a formal quarrel ; he wanted to 
force her, but she remained obstinate, and 
would not say it. 

Emma.— -[taking Elisabeth's part] Well, it still 
remains a question as to who was most 
obstinate, Henry or Elisabeth ? 

Alfred.— Her only requested her to say sol 

Emma. — It was an absurd demand. 

Alired. — But so harmless that the stiffnecked 
refusal cannot at all be justified. 

Emma.— [warmer] quite as little as the obstinate 
demand 1 I do not think that Elisabeth was 


At t ed r [U / ,glling ] Le ‘ na not T»«rel over it. 

, W|t “ w certainly could not happen ! 

Emma.— [looks at him suspiciously.] 

Alfred.— Were I to request you so much for 
something you would surely do it. 

Emma— {smiling] Hm, hm ! 

A 'a^ii7 1 ’ itl ‘ 1 ■"> MmuMd JOB mil 

Kmm<c— And If I were cot to do it ? 

A 40 h! S “ t * tiling 

is unthinkable 5 I C au bet for it. h 

Emms. — Do not bet ! 

Alfred— Let us try it at odco. 

Emma.-JhMtUyJ' No, let us not try it 
A, ff“'T 1 re 3 UMt yoo.dear Emma, just say: 
thank goodness, the table is laid. } 

™ on ’ 11 7011 are childish 1 
Allied. — Please, please, say it. 
Emma-nrresolutely] what a demand I 
Alfred. Please, dear wife, just say; Thank 

goodness, the table is laid. J 7 k 

Emma. — No, I will not say it. 

Allred. — Please, please I 
Emma.— [more resolutely] No, No 1 

ssiasas?^* 

""° el T ” "<”« "I 
Emc,.-]),! it i, dfiUU, t„ ,.,j ,„i, . , hi , 

J'i* -Ijll. question .1,, 
grant my request. . }oa 

Emma. -You are wrong to make such 'a request 


Alfred. — That may be ; Only you do me wrong 
by refusing it 

Emma. — [slands up, more resolute and excited] I 
do. wrong ? This is the first time that you have 
said such a thing to me I 

Alfred. — This is also the first time that you refuse 
my rrqnest. 

Emma. — And the first time that you so childishly 
and inconsiderately request. 

Allred. — Childishly? Inconsiderately? Which 
words am I hearing? Is it the language of 
love ? 

Emma. — Can love demand foolishness? 

Alfred— O ! I have not yet demanded, I have only 
requested ! 

Emms — [signiGcantly] Sol — And if you were to 
demand? , 

Alfred — Then — [stops short]. 

Eauna — [more significantly] And if you were to 
demand ? 

Alfred— [hesitating] Then you will certainly not 
refuse it. 

Emma.— [resolutely] Well, then I would refuse! 

Allred.— What? 

Emma, — So! You will demand something from 
me? So, you will humiliate me? To a request 
I could perhaps even yield, but to a demand, 
“«ver! [rings the bell.] _ , 

Alfred. — Goodness 1 how violently you behave 
towards me ? Is it the lone in which- a wife 
^ speaks to her husband ? 

Emma. — Do husbands make such foolish requests 
to their wives? 


THIRD SCENE. 

(tiic same, eusabetu, afterwards MBStuv]. 

Emma, [to Elisabeth who enters] I bare for- 
gotten my handkerchief. 

Elisabeth. — [exit]. 

Alfred. Emma, do not carry the matter too far 
which was a joke. 

Einma.— -Am I doing it ? It is you who are tura- 
,n g a joke into earnest. 

Henry.— [brings a bottle of wine and puts it on 
the band-table. [ 

Elisabeth. — [brings the handkerchief to Emma 
end is about to go.] < 

^enry, [asks her passing by, through gestures — 
Will you say it ?J 

Elisabeth. — refuses also through gestures with 
certainty and exit] 

Hemy.— [follows her threatening]. 
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Enjm«.~[ftirns herself from Alfred and is busy 
working.} 

Alfred. — -[stands on the right of the table and 
takes up the newspaper, turning from Emma. 
The moment Henry and 'Elisabeth have dis- 
appeared, he looks over the paper at Emma, 
who does not look towards him. He throws 
the paper on one side and softly] Have you 
considered ? Will you give up your obstinacy ? 

Emma.'— [throws away her work and violently] 
What ? obstinacy ? Ton know that I cannot 
stand that word ; I am Dot obstinate; at least 
in this case. X am not at all to. On the other 
hand it is yon who are so obstinate as to 
doggedly insist upon this foolishness 1 

Alfred. — But Emma just think that I have nothing 
to do with this absurdity. I want yon only not 
to refuse any req nest of mine. 

Emma. — And I request you to put an end to the 
matter, 

Alfred.— But I have requested you first and my 
request comes first. I had never thought that 
on could ever say ‘ No ’ to mol I cannot 
ear the idea 1 

Emma. — So? 1 shall never say No? Always only : 
yes, yes, yes ! Look, you are just like other 

•' men. You do not want a loving vrife to be a 
frirnd having equal rights with you. You 
demand that your wife should be your stave. 

Alfred .—What an exaggeration ! 

Emma. — No, no, so begins the subjugation : with 
the demand of blind obedience. But I will not 
be made a slave, no, never. I shall defend my 
right to the last breath ; I shall never bo threat- 
ened and never submit to brute force. 

Alfred. — [in a light tone] 11 And he shall bo tby 
- master K says the Scripture. 

Emma. — [Catching the wordj Do you not see 
that I was right? You want to be the master, 
I am to be a slave, you will order, I shall obey. 
Oh 1 I acknowledge your mastery as long as it 
is proper and I shall obey you in all reasonable 
things, but never if your commands are un- 
reasonable. 

Alfred. — [earnestly]. These are not the expres- 
sions which one . uses towards another whom 
one esteems. , 

Emma. — -Nor are such things demanded from a 
wife whom one esteems, m 

Alfred.— But »a joko — 

Emma.~01i ! You have turned it Into a bitter 
eameBt (weeping). A short time back you 
told mo : ‘ Never shall I change,' and already 
you stand before me as a cold, feelingless 


husband who considers his wife as 'his subordi- 
nate! 

Alfred. — [With «a inward struggle. Do not 
weep ! You know that tears irritate me].' 

Emma. — [sobbing] I cannot help it when you 
force Ihem from me! 

Alfred.— [ironically] What a monster have I 
become already 1 I force teara from jou! l’oor, 
unfortunate woman! that yonr luck chained you 
to such an unworthy fellow ! 

Emma. — That is right ; add some irony to your 
cruelty. Who would have said it to me an 
hour ago? J rose so joyful, I felt ao happy, 
and now — 

Alfred. — [ironically] Only say that there exists no 
woman more unfortunate than yourself. 

Emma. — [weeps and does not speak]. 

Alfred. — [aside] This provoking weeping! Now, 
if the parents come, what will they think ? 
[controlling himself) Emma, Emma—, wife — 
dear child — come, let us be friends again ! 

Emma. — [takes the handkerchief from her eyes 
and looks at him questiootngly] Friends? 

Alfred. — It is silly that we should spoil ao fine a 
morning. 

Emma. — Do you see It ? 

Alfred. — Nobody Las a 'leaser reason to quarrel 
than we l 

Emma. — [with soft reproach] And yet you were 
ao unkind to me ! 

Alfred. — Now, see ! I meet you half way, I offer 
yon my band, let us be friends [goes to her 
and reaches her his band], 

Emma. — [looks affectionately and slowly raises her 
band and lets it drop in Alfred's] You naughty 
fellow, to tease me so l 

Alfred. — [requesting] And for the sake of our love 
will yon please speak out those words ? 

Emma. — [abruptly withdraws her baodj What? 
Still? 

Alfred. — You will not? 

Emma. But Alfred, — 

Alfred. — I have met you half « ay, hare offered 
you my band ; now it is your turn to yield on 
your side. 

Emma. — [struggling with herself] Now, you 
insist upon it? You will begin the quarrel 
anew ? 

Alfred. — [requesting] Finish the quarrel — speak 
out those words and 1 atn satisfied. 

Emma. — [after a short straggle] No! and. once 
more No! 

Alfred. — (with suppressed anger] No ? 

Emma. — [decidedly] No. 
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Alfred.— [talking himself more and more into a 
rage] Well, good, very good. You know that 
yon can oblige me, but you will not do it. My 
desire may be an absurdity, but still it is my 
desire — you will not futfil it. It may be an 
obstinacy of mine to demand such a thing from 
you, still love should submit, should yield — but 
you will not do it. The silly words cannot be 
of any consequence to me, but they were a 
proof of your love for me if you said them, and 
I attach much value to this proof. I have 
requested you, have demanded from yon, 1 
have exhausted every argument — but you re- 
main obstinate ! And you profess to love me ? 
You wbo cannot overcome your obstinacy to 
pleaae yonr husband? Go, go, and never tell 
me that you love me [walks in psssion], 
Emma.— [leaning against tbo table] Yon reproach 
me with obstinacy ? And with what right? 
You yourself admit that it is an absurdity to 
demand those silly words from mo, and yet you 
insist upon this absurdity? It would degrade 
me if I were to consciously commit a foolish- 
ness, and still you demand in decided tones this 
degradation ? Is it love? You know that your 
demand hurts me [passing from her first 
decided tone into a gentler one and at last 
weepingj, that your unreasonable requests pain 
me— but that does not move you, you will in- 
, , Your cmelty forces out my tears, but 

they leave you cold— my entire being revolts 
against your demands, but you must doggedly 
insist upon your will Where aud on whose 
aiders the obstmacy? Where is the want of 


FOURTH SCENE 

[tiik same, henry]. 

Mr - ■ nd Mrs. Ausdorf 
[stands behind the table, ready to servo.] 

A nrf'7 l *T ewhal wf asi,y whia P cr8 Emma] 

Dry your tears. What will they think of you ? 

Emma.— [drying her eyes.] For my part they 
may know what has happened; I think myself 
innocent. 1 

Alfred.— Consider your duties as lady of the 
house ; One must shown friendly appearance 
to one s guests, [Goes to meet hia father-in-law 
and mother- in-1 aw], 

Emma,— [dries her eje, „ d likewise „es to 
meet her parents.] 


FIFTH SCENE." 

[the SAME AUSDOKE, KATHERINE, LATER 
ELISABETH.] 

Ausdorf. — Good morning, children, good morning! 
Well, how are you ? 

Alfred — [giving him the hand] A hearty wel- 
come to you ! [takes his hat and stick.] 

Emma. — [embraces her mother aud gives her 
hand to father.] Welcome dear mother, dear 
father. 

Katherine. — Ay, my child I I have not seen you 
long since. You visit us so rarely. 

Emma. — Dear mother. 

Katherine. — l know, my child, I know ; a yonng 
wife has more to do than to think of her 
mother. 

Ausdorf. — [friendly and jovial] That is the way 
of the world, dear wife,— but Emma still some- 
times thinks of us 1 don’t you, child ? 

Emma. — Always, father, always. 

Alfred. — [embarassed, anxiously watching Emma, . 
who avoids bis look] Shall we not sit down? 

Ausdorf. — No objection, my son. It is a long way 
to you and I briDg with mo tired legs and 
sound appetite, [sits on the right at the table]. 

Alfred. — [makes a sign to his wife to sit down on 
the chair on left, and himself stands behind the 
chair on the right near Ausdorf], 

Emma. — [sits intentionally between her parents 
on the chair on left.] 

Elisabeth. — [places a dish on the table and goes 
back.] 

Henry.— [retains her and asks aa before by 
gestures whether she would utter those words.) 

Elisabeth. — [slaps his hand, disengages herself 
and exit.] 

Ausdorf.— [filling a wine-glass, comfortably] Ha, 
ha! wife, yon have placed yourself between the 
young people; that is a capital idea of yours ; for, 
if they sit side by side they are quite lost to 
their guests. There! touch the glasses, you 
young people : Many days like tbo present. 

Alfred, [pours the wine, takes the glass, hut 
hesitates.] 

Emma. — [puts down the glass and wipes a tear 
from her eye.] 

Ausdorf. — What is this? You don’t join in the 
voaat ? Ha ! my son, you look embarassed and 
the young wife has a tear in her eye ? 

- [laughing] Has a domestic Beene taken place? 

Alfred. — [motions to Henry. Henry Exit.] 
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Katherine. — How can you ask so delicate a 
question ? Let the children make up them- 
selves. 

Alfred, — A trifle, a joke— not worth speaking of. 

3fy good Emma is a hit too touchy. 

Emma. — [bursts into tears] That tool I shall be 
reproached with touchiness also ! 

Alfred. — -In the presence of our parents yen 
should a little — • 

Katherine. — Calm yourself Emma, snch things do 
■ happen. 

Emma. — I know it is wrong that I can’t control 
myself — 1 have tried and have struggled with 
< myself, hut l am deeply offended. 

Katherine. — [taking her Bide] Ay, ay, my son f— 
Ausdorf, — Pat. 1 wife, don't interfere with the 
matter that concerns the children alone. 

Alfred. — [excited] According to Emma’s utterance 
it really seemB as if I have offended her in an 
unheard of manner. You may yourself decide, 
I shall relate the matter to you. 

Ausdorf.— Leave it alone my son. We don't 
meddle in your domestic quarrels [continues to 
eat and drink.] 

Alfred.— I must juttify rayself just before you. 
Ausdorf. — It is not necessary. 

Alfred. — -You might suppose. 

Ausdorf. — [still eating] We suppose nothing. 
Katherine.— Be quiet, perhaps it leads to an 
understanding. [Kindly] Speak out my son. 

. Alfred. — This morning I overheard our Ilenry 
who demanded of Elisabeth that she should say 
"Thank goodness, the table is laid,” and he 
quarrelled with her violently when she would 
not say it. 1 related it laughing to my wife ; I 
said to her coaxing that she would not be so 
obstinate. I requested her in joke that she 
would please utter those words. She refused 
and with »o decided an obstinacy, with so 
remarkable stubbornness that we exchanged a 
few serious words. 

Emm*. — [atill weeping] Here, you are also hear- 
, ing: stubbornness, obstinacy, touchiness, he 
accuses me of everything. -You esu hear wit- 
' ness that I was never obstinate. 

Ausdorf.— [humorously sighing] — Well, well, 
child. 

Katherine. — [seriously] No, husband, you do 
Emma wrong \ she has never been obstinate. 
Comfort yourself, child 1 We do not want to 


meddle in your affairs ; you will get reconciled 
by and by. 

Emma. — Ah! Ho still insists upon it that I shall 
utter those words. 

Katherine. — How, my son, do yon still insist 
upon it? 

Alfred. —[struggling within] Pray, let us drop the 
matter. 

Ausdorf. — [humourously] Yes, I also request you 
not to spoil my appetite. You are a fool Emma, 
and you, my son, yon must also pardon the 
somewhat wilfulness, of a youog wife. Sorely, 
she will get over it as my old womsQ. Look 
at her, she does not know what contradiction is. 
She fulfils all my desires, and if I had demand- 
ed of her, she would bsve said; Thank good- 
ness, the table is laid." She would do it at 
once. 

Katherine — [excited] That she would not do ! 

Ausdorf. — Why ? 

Katherine. — 'Yon would not ask it. 

Ansdorf. — If I were to ask it? 

Katherine. — Then I shall not do it. 

Ausdorf. — [between joke and seriousness] Ah! 
wife, you don’t say so seriously? 

Katherine— Quite in earnest. 

Ausdorf. — Would you refuse to fulfil my desire? 

Katherine. — [decidedly] Yes. 

Alfred. — Pray, let us talk of something else. 

Ausdorf. — No, I never heard of such a thing; it 
must be settled, [requesting]. Dear Kstherioe, 
say once "Thank goodness, the table is laid." 

Katherine. — Let me alone l 

Ausdorf. — Please say it, 

Katherine. — No. 

Ansdorf. — [humourously, by and by becoming 
•erions, but not violent] I say it everyday aloud - 
ao3 aside with all my heart, when I see tbs 
table ready — Thank goodness, the table is laid. 
You say it once ! 

Katherine. — No. 

Emma. — Dear mother! 

Ausdorf. — Katherine I 

Katherine. — [more decidedly] No ! 

Ausdorf. — Kitty ! 

Katherine.— No ! 

Ansdorf. — Kitty ! 

Katherine. — 1 will not do it. 

Ansdorf. — [»tauds up] No, that fs past joking. 
Will you set a bad example to your daughter 
through your obstinacy ? 

Alfred.— [standi up) Bnt t request you — 

Katherine. — {•finds up] Here «« have the old 
experience; men ftapd by one another when 
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the suppression of women is concerned. The 
father takes side against his own daughter! 
Ausdorf. — I do not take any one’s Bide, hut my 
own. The difference between my daughter 
and her husband does not concern me. I hare 
to settle the matter with you and I demand of 
you to say those words. 

Katherine. — How can you demand an absurdity 
from your wife! 

Ausdorf.— -Whether an absurdity or no, is not the 
point. This demand is the touchstone of obedi- 
ence. Similarly Gessler, whom the Swiss peo- 
ple should hare greeted, hung up his hat for 
nothing else, except to test the obedience. 
Katherine. — Right! and because that was a ridi- 
culous, absurd and nnwortby demand, the Swiss 
people rose up against their tyrants. 

Emma. — And we submit as little as the Swiss 
people. 

Katherine. — We also can rise up io rerolt against 
om husbands. 

Emma. — We are wives and no subjects. 

Katherine. — With Turks a wife may be a subject 
but we lire in a Christian State. 

Emma. — Men want to introduce the Turkish 
customs here also ; for their behaviour ia quite 
Turkish. 

Katherine. — [more and more angrily] But we are 
no slaves and know how to defend our rights! 
Emma. — Blind obedience is the virtue of a alave 1 
Katherine. — We examine first, whether the com- 
mands are good and then we obey. 

Emma.— -And so absurd a demand fulfil we never, 
never, never 1 

Katherine. — Never 1 Never 1 1 Never 1 1 ! 

, [both women turn away and whisper together. 
_ Ausdorf anil Alfred try to speak in the begin- 
ing, bnt not being able to make themselves 
heard, beeoine silent and are somewhat 
abashed.] 

Ausdorf.— [aside to Alfred] There 1 we have got 
It. We have excited the whole sex against 
ourselves. 

Alfred.— [aside] What shall we do? 

Ausdorf.— [aside] Dear son, do what you please. 
The whole nutter spoils my lunch. And If I 
don’t take my lunch with proper peace, then I 
can’t enjoy the dinner. * 

Alfred. — [aside] But still, we can't yield 1 
Ausdorf.— [aside] My son, It is a quarrel in which 
nobody gains any thing ; 1 have allowed my- 
self to be led away. I have been slightly 
angry, bnt now, my peace returns back. The 
women are not quite wrong. After all it is real- 


ly as obstinate to demand something stubbornly 
as it is to refuse it stubbornly. 

Emma.— [aside to mother] Had I known that the > 
mother would lead us so far, I would have 
taken it as a joke in the very beginning and 
would have done according to his will —now, I 
can't do it any more. 

Katherine. — [aside to Emma] On no account 
should you have submitted to his tyranny for 
ever 1 , 

Emma. — [aside] He shall see that I have^ a 
strong will ! 

Katherine. — [aside] Right. No step of weakness. 
My husband shall be astonished ; he will have 
to request for a long time before I come round. 
Emma. — [aside] Do you stand, by me, dear 
mother ? 

Katherine. — [aside] Rest assured. 

Ausdorf. — [aside] The cleverest man yields — 
Alfred. — [aside] I should like to, but the honour— 
Ausdorf. — [aside] Pooh ! mere words. * The sub- 
mission is painful, and we like to call it sense 
of honour. — Settle the matter again by means 
of a joke. > , 

Alfred. — [aside] Yes, a joke — I shall put an end 
to it [quickly exit on the right]. 

Ausdorf. — [aloud] Listen, children. Your league 
is too powerful for me. 1 shall first strengthen 
myself by means of lunch to continue the 
battle [aits ; quite sincerely] Thank goodness, 
the table is laid— one has only to begin- [eatsj- 
Emma. — Dear mother, shall we not also — ? 
Katherine.— Yes, yes, let us not lose our lunch 
throngh foolishness [sits]. . . 

Alfred. — [comes back with two shawls in 
hands, friendly] Dear wife, we shall put an eo 
to our qnaiTel ; I request your hand for peace. 
1 realise that I was the principal causa of »ur 
quarrel. In expiation of my sin I presant to 
yon one of these shawls, [opens and lays the 
both before her in his hands]. 

Emma. — [a little ashamed] Alfred, I don’t know-— 

Alfred. — Choose 1 

Emma. — At this moment — 

Alfred. — Choose, choose, child ! , 

[Emma points towards one ns if unwilling* * B 
immediately withdraws her handj. 

Alfred. — The one on the right? 

Emma. — [nods]. 1 * 

Alfred, — [lays the other on the table and put* 
shawl round her] So, it is very becoming > 
you. [A few steps from her] Now, I hare „ 
to meet yon three parts of the way- ' ’ 
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Emma. — [struggles inwardly for a moment, then 
speaks suddenly] Thank goodness — [whispers 
in his ear] the table is laid [hides her face in 
shame.] 

[Henry enters, brings a. dish, puts it on a side 
table and with serviette on his arm stands ready 
for service.] 

Ausdorf. — 'IVell done, children, ffell done ! 

Alfred. — The peace is established. 

Emma. — -For ever 1 

Alfred — Never will anything happen. 

Emma. — Never ! 

Ausdorf. — That is right, let us drink ! 

[Elisabeth brings a basket of fruits, puts it on 
side- table. She and Henry sulkily turn their 
backs to each other. Allred leads Emma to 
the table and fills the glasses,] 

Katherine — [already gone to the table and looks 
at the other shawls; now she taps on the 
shoulder of Ansdorf] Husband ! 

Ausdoif.- — Qm? 

Katherine. — Look here ! 

Ansdorf. — What ? 

Katherine.— There is another shawl. 

Ausdorf. — Is there ? 

Katherine. — Shall we not also reconcile? 

Ausdorf, — With the shawl? That is too dear for 
me. 

Katherine.— But consider. 

Ansdorf. — I hope yon will do it for less, wife. So 
young a man can't bear the ill-lmraour of his 
wife and so lie brings a sacrifice to reconcile 
her — when he comes to my years, he also 
doesn't do it any more ! 

Katheiine. — Fie ! how detestable ! 

Emma . — l hope not. 

Alfred.— [interrupting, smiling to Henry] Now, 
Henry have you settled with Elisabeth? 

Henry. — Ah! Sir, she still refuses. 

Elisabeth. — [embarrassed] But Sir, — 

Emma.— [laughing] You must submit Elisabeth, 
yon mutt say those words. 

Elisabeth. — Yon know, — — 

Emma. — We know everything. 

Katherine. — Yes, Yes 1 You have spoilt onr whole 
morning by it. As punishment you must say 
it publicly, Ont with it then [repeating to her 

; slowly, word fay word] ^Tbank goodness, the 
table is laid. 

'[All break out into a loud laughter]. 

Katherine. — [astonished] well ? » 
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Ansdorf. — [laughing] Now, you hare after all said 
it, wife 1 

Katherine. — [Strikes her face] Well, so the matter 
is at an end. [presents her hand to Ausdorf] 

Alfred. — Now, Elisabeth, it is only you who 
remain. 

Elisabeth. — [struggling inward, abashed] I can't. 

Emma, — 1 shall gee to it that in three weeks year 
marriage takes place. 

Elisabeth. — [joyfully] Marriage? Thank goodness! 

All.— Well? 

Elisabeth. — [who does not realise that she has 
already said the half of it] Well? 

AH. — Go on, go cn J 

Elisabeth. — What ? 

Henry.— (requesting] Speak out the rest also ! 

Elisabeth.— [realising] Ah, Isee! [looks on all by 
turns]. 

All. — [pressing] Go on, go on! 

Elisabeth. — [qrickly] The table is laid, [hides 
her face in the apron and runs away] 

Henry. — [follows her] 

All.— llravo 1 Bravo 1 
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WORLD EVENTS 

By Prof. A. J. SAUNDERS, rh.n. 


T HE writer of World Event* wishes to send 
to all liis readers this month Christmas 
Greetings and best wishes for health, happiness 
and prosperity all through the coming year. It 
is a joy to be living in these days, and to realise 
that we are io the midst of movements and hare 
a part io events which are making history. Pro* 
blems that we are consideriog and decisions that 
we are called upon to make are going to mould 
world life and thought for generations to como. 

“ Wo oro Urine, we are dwelling, 

Is a grand, but awful time; 

In an age on ages telltrg, 

To be Wring la sublime." 

The year 1930 will go down in history as of 
more than ordinary interest. It opened with the 
Naval Limitations Conference ; although France 
and Italy could not see their way to go so far as 
the other powers, Great Britain, United States 
and Japan were able to make some progress and 
did arrive at agreement in limiting their navies. 
In May there was organised and began work the 
Bank of International Settlements which is destin- 
ed to have a big influence on world banking in 
tho future. In September the annual meeting of 
the League of Nations Assembly was held, when 
M. Briaad of France put forth his plea for the 
United State* of Europe. October saw repre- 
sentatives from all the governments of British 
countries throughout the world gathered to- 
gether in London for the Imperial Confer- 
ence; while in November the Ronnd Table 
Conference began its sessions, which has for 
its objective the tremendous task of working 
ont a satisfactory constitution for the future gov- 
ernance of India. All through the year there has 
been the unhappy situation of the falling world 
price level which has been like a plague affecting 
every country; and to make matters still worse 
the figures revealing unemployment in Germany, 
Greet JWAr.iff Jiw IAr AW Sistes if «w onratrfri 1 
higher than has ever been known before. In 
these respects the retrospect is a sad picture ; but 
we have great hopes that the bottom of this 
depression has been reached, and that 1931 will 
show a recovery, 

RUSSIA 

One writer has referred to Russia recently as a 
gieat enigma. This is true that the Russian 
common people have risen against the slavery 
which held them as by chains of steel in the old 


despotic Czardom, and under the inspiration 
Karl Xlarx whose gospel they have taken literally 
they are trying to build an advanced socialistic 
state. It is the greatest experiment of socialism 
that the world has yet seen ; we can say with a 
degree of truth that Russia is the field on which 
the principles of extreme socialism are beiog 
tested, and as goes Russia probably many other 
countries will go before this century comes to au 
end. 

The latest move in Russia is the Five Years 
Plan; it was begun by the Soviet Government on 
October 1. 1928, and is to continue until 
September 30, 1933. The Plan aims at a three- 
fold objective: rapid industrialisation and large- 
scale productirn, the complete atate socialisation 
of agriculture, and tho elimination of all forms of 
capitalist organisation throughout the country ; 
this is to be done within five years. AH tb® 
energies of the Government are to be directed to 
the successful carrying-out of tho programme, and 
all the national activities aad r etoacces *te to he 
utilised for this one and all-important object — the 
complete s .cialisatlou of the Soviet Union, and 
that as rapidly as possible. 

RACIAL PROBLEMS IN AFRICA 
South and Eastern Africa have a growing racial 
problem ever before them ; there are three dis- 
tinct races competing the white man, the Indian, 
Bod the native; amongst the natives there are a 
number of different tribes. W'e know something 
about the serious situation between the white roan 
and the Indian, but there is also a situation aris- 
ing between the native and the white mao. Tho 
white man includes the Dutch, the English *» 
well as their descendants and the question is that 
of “ rights, ’’ and n ho ahall rule. The policy 
the British Government in Eastern Africa, that u 
in Kenya, is to recognise the native interests as 
owupyAU" iho pWe of fast Sjx ywianCft- That 
principle has been officially announced and i* 
being follow ed by the British Government. 

General Herlzog, Prime Minister of the South 
African Union, has recently expressed strong 
opposition to that policy. The British position was 
arrived at without consulting South Africa ; what 
is troubling General Hertzog is that if “equal 
rights ” and the paramountcy of the native inter- 
ests are allowed in Kenya and are not granted in 
South Africa there is almost certain to be trouble 
in South Africa, because the natives there will 
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demand similar treatment to tint received in 
Kenya. Insistence on "equal rights," General 
Hertaog a ay a, would have the grave result of 
alienating the white settler* from the natives, and 
creating between them a barrier of hatred which 
would be far more dangerous than any ."colour 
bar." 

WILL ITALIAN' FASCISM LAST-? 

' That is the question which many people are 
asking ; the Italian political exiles are putting it 
in A little different form, for they are asking how 
much longer can it last? What tho writer saw 
in Koraa and throughout Italy last year, and tho 
recent success of Fascism in Germany is indicative 
that it may remain for a long time, even 
extending lo other countries as well. The 
anniversary of the famous inarch on Home is 
celebrated every year; 'at that time Signor 
Mussolini takes the opportunity of reviewing the 
movement and indulges in some prophecies regard- 
ing tha future. Mussolini* has produced a new 
spirit in Italy, and whether the political organisa- 
tion 'will bo continued after the driving personality 
of the Duce is removed it is to bo hoped that this 
new spirit will survive and continue. A recent 
writer has summarised the effects of tho movement 
in Italy as follows : 

In place ot ihe ch'aoj, disappointment, and despondency 
which ho found In 192J ho has aroused a sentiment of 
national unity such as Italy never felt even during tha 
straggles ol tho Rlsorgtmento. For this new spirit. In so 
far a* It represents the national rather than the narrowly 
party achievements of the Luce, Italy must long remain 
gratefully Influenced by Fascism. . • - 

, GERMAN ECONOMY 

. , "Honour to whom honour is dag " is the atti* 
tude of the English press towards the new German 
budget which they describe as “an heroic budget." 
Germany has been hit hard by the present world 
trade depression, for in addition to her huge re* 
p.i ratio ns payments, she has a large unemploy- 
ment list which she is helping with a Government 
.dole in the face of diminished purchasing at home, 
and a serious fall in exports abroad. Instead of 
sitting down sod crying orer tha situation, or re- 
belling against conditions, as preached by the 
Fascists, the Chancellor ■ — Dr. Umning, aod the 
Minister of Finance — Dr. Dietrich have persuaded 
the German Keichatag to accept a policy of eco- 
nomy all round. It will mean much sacrifice on 
the part of many, but the majority are willingly 
accepting the policy, and are facing the future 
with hope. . According to Dr. Oskar Wlngen this 
,is the way that the German people^ are meeting 
.their financial problem; . , ,i , . 
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fa the 10.10 Budget, economics amounting to I’d 
million reichsmarks bad already been made. In the 
budget for JS.11, expenditure Is to he curtailed by rough- 
ly 1,000 millions reiclis marks. The salaries of public 
officials are being reduced br 6 per cent The emolu- 
ments of the Keichs-Presiaeut, the various Reich! 
Ministers and the Reichstag deputies ore lo be dimi- 
nished by 20 per cent A cut ol 800 million marks Is, to 
be made lo the material expenses of the Reiclis administ- 
ration. The Federal States end the communes will 
receive S00 millions lets from the Royal faxes than In the 
Current year, and the consequent diminution of their 
revenues will force them to ft corresponding restriction of 
expenditure. » * * * 

Naturally, this programme of retrenchment Is not 
exactly popular. However, In all classes of the popula- 
tion, It la recognised that radical measures must be 
adopted for tho reform of public finance fn Germany. 
Consequently, despite Its much-debated provisions, the 
new financial programme has on all hands, Increased 
confidence In the German Government. Abroad, too, 
confidence is felt In Germany’s capacity to overcome tbs 
difficulties of her present situation, especially as her 
finances are at bottom, thoroughly sound. 

British government censured 

The role of Government is very difficult ta play 
in these days of trade depression, as the Govern- 
ments of Germany, Australia, and the Doited 
States are' experiencing. No less true is it of the 
British Government, but Mr.' Stanley Baldwin’s 
censure motion was defeated at a recent 'test nf' 
strength. His motion * censured the Labour 
Government for Its failure to form aisle effective 
proposals for the extension of Empire trade, 
and refusst to consider the offers of preference' 
made by the Dominion Ministers, and also for their- 
lack ot vision and Courage. The motion gave the 
Government an opportunity to defend itself and 
3D. J.H. Thomas, replying, said that, ' - ■ ' 

the principal demand of this Dominions was that 
Britain should agree to tax foodstuff* while they modified 
lh» existing arrange menu. They wanted Britain to 
change her principles while they only changed certain 
details. The Imperial Conference had consolidated . the 
present Imperial constitutional position and opened -the 
way lor consideration of economic problems. He refused 
to subscribe to the view that only materialist consider- 
atlona bound the. Empire together. They did not exclude 
any path which would food 10 bring happiness and 
Comfort to the people and mean the strengthening of 
Jjjoso tree ot kinship and friendahip wbieb -was tbs 
greatest and most tasting ol'ait . .■ o' 1 ' 

The present session has a Jong agenda con- 
taining several highly contentions bills, such as 
the Trades Dispute Amendment, raising the • ago 
of school leaving with maintenance grants, land 
valuation, and perhaps the new Government of 
India Bill. If the Labonr Government ean escape . 
shipwreck with such a load in stormy waters they 
will achieve a signal victory. 



INDIA’S TRADE WITH CEYLON 


By Prof. S. C. BOSE, m.a. 

{Str Parasliurambahu College, Poona.) 

winch will also reveal the causes of our iasigoifi- 


t 

C ' EYLON U a little island with a small popu- 
lation and a limited amount of trade. The 
Yolnme of India’s trade with Ceylon has never 
assumed more than moderate dimensions, though 
it has shown continuous progress for over half a 
century. The following figures are illustrative of 
the growth of Indo-Ceylonese trade since 1876 s — 
(VALUE IN LAKU8 OF RUPEES) 



Export 

Import 

Total amount 


to Ceylon. 

from Ceylon 

of trade. 

1875-76 

166 

54 

220 

1880-81 

178 

55 

233 

1890-91 

268 

71 

339 

1900-01 

496 

77 

573 

1905-06 

570 

67 

637 

1910-11 

820 

73 

894 

1915-16 

939 

96 

1,035 

1920-21 

1,138 

19i 

1,329 

1925-26 

1,522 

169 

1,691 


The above figures will show that the growth of 
our trade with Ceylon has beea mainly due to 
the rising exports from India, the imports there- 
from being quite negligible. Tims, during the 
fifty years from 1876-76 to 1923-26, the export 
of Indian goods to Ceylon rose by 1,356 lakhs of 
rupees, showing an average aunnal increase of 
27 T2 iakhs ; but the import of Ceylonese goods 
during the same period showed an average annual 
inereaso of 3-3 lakhs only. 

The imports from Ceylon are therefore quite 
insignificant. These consist of spices, tea, old 
gunny bags and seeds, of which spices represent 
the greatest value. 

Of the articles of export from India, rice is, by 
far, the most important, this single commodity 
contributing to about half of India's total exports 
to Ceylon. The other articles of importance are 
cotton manufactures, other food grains besides rice, 
coal and cake, fish, manures, oilcakes, spices and 
tea. In this connection it may be noted that the 
export of tea to Ceylon is gieater than the 
import we receive therefrom and that of spices 
it equal in value. The export of tea is only 
apparent, however; because it is usually re- 
exported to other countries from Ceylon. 

II . 

T* 10 ® au8es °f the growth of India's export 
trade with Ceylon will be evident from an exami- 
nation of the nature of the foreign trade of Ceylon, 


caat import trade with that Colony. 

The most important industty of Ceylon t* 
tea. Since the eighties of the lust century, the 
cultivation ol tea has progressed by rapid strides 
so that Ceylon at present stands second only to 
India as an exporter of tea. For a long tune, 
this single article has been representing halt ot 
the total exports front Ceylon. Another industty 
which has suown considerable growth is rubber 
which comes next after taa in her export trade. 
As both these are agricultural industries, the 
large output of these two crops for export pur- 
poses has very seriously encroached upon the 
fields growing tood-grains. The result has been 
that with the gradual advancement of the tea ana 
rubber industries, the major portion of the arable 
land in Ceylon has been devoted to their produc- 
tion. The food-supply has, in consequence, fallen 
short of the demand. Added to this is the faettha 
the extension of the tea and rubber plantations le 
to the immigration of a large number of labourer* 
from outside, especially from the Madras presi- 
dency, who have to depend for their food-simp / 
upon India. Ceylon has therefore found * 
necessary to import a steadily increasing quanti t 
of food-atufls which make up more than halt oi 
her total imports, mainly from India. ' 

But Ceylon has very little which can meet tne 
demauds Irom India. The bulk of her expo 
consists of articles of which India herself i* * 
great exporter. The import of Ceylonese goods 
into our country has therefore been quite nomma . 

This is why a constant demand for food-grams 
has brought about a growing export trade wi 
Ceylon, while there has been very shg“ P 
gress in our imports from that country as t e * 
consist ot such goods as have little deman 1 
India. . .. 

A very important point to be noted m _ 
connection is that while from our point of Yiew, 
the exports to Ceylon are quite small in compa 
son with India's total exports, these occupy 
most dominant position in Ceylon'a import fa 
' from the latter’s point of view. For example, 
1925, these represented a little more than 
of our total exports ; but of Ceylon’s total impor , 
the same amounted to about 60%. ' 4 

in , - 

As already observed, Ceylon has only a 
amount of trade. Her exports consist ma,Q * j, 
tea, rubber, copra, cocoanuts and cocoanu 
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(these four amounting to 93.75% of the total in 
1925), itoae of which has a chance of finding a 
market in India. But in her import trade, India's 
share is about 50 per cent, and it U therefore 
clear that Indo-Ceylonese trade is important from 
Ceylon's point of view only. The real importance 
of India in Ceylon’s trade is even greater than 
is indicated by the mere precentage share. For, 
our exports consist of food grains which ore of 
Vital importance to Ceylon, though from India’s 
point oi view it is not so. 

The importance of Ceylon in our trade is 
rather of a negative kind. • That is to say, Ceylon 
plays an unfavourable part in the growth of 
India's export trade inasmuch as the exports from 
that country consist of articles which compete 
seriously with similar Indian products and there- 
fore hamper . the export ot the latter. For 
example, had it not been for Ceylon, the export of 
Indian tea would have shown much more progress 
than it has done. The question may therefore be 
raised as to how far if is judicious to allow a 


country to compete thus in respect of the output 
and export of commercial agricultural products by 
regularly me sting her deficiency in food -supply. 
For, it would not have been possible for Ceylon to 
expand the cultivation of tea to such an extent as 
she did, if she could not bare relied on an in- 
creasing supply of food-grains from India. 
Because she has found a regular supplier of food- 
stuffs in her next-door neighbour, she has been 
able to derote the bulk of he r arable food to 
the cultivation of commercial crops for export 
purposes. 

To conclude, India can easily afford to lose the 
Coyloaeso market for her goods ; bin oot *o 
Ceylon. The import of Indian goods is of vital 
necessity for tho welfare of Ceylon’* industries 
and for feeding her labouring population. If 
Ceylon would, therefore, go in tor discriminating 
legislation which might lower the political status 
of the Indian immigrants, it is worth consideration 
whether India caoaot rota hale by refusing to feed 
the people of Ceylon with her food exports. 


THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


I N our last Nnmber we gave au account of the 
opening session of the Round Table Confer- 
ence amidst circumstances of great splendour and 
magnificence. The second plenary session was 
held at St. James’ Palace on the I7»h November 
and was presided over by the Prime Minister who 
outlined the purpose of the Conference and pro- 
mised an "untrammelled debate." The Confer- 
ence decided that the Prime Minister should 
preside and Lord Hankey be the Deputy President 
while a panel of six Chairmen was also elected. 
After some discussion, the President announced 
that the press should not be admitted to the 
general discussions but should have lull and im- 
partial information from three officers of the secre- 
tariat, controlled by a committee consisting of 
Air. Wedgwood limn, Mr. lluahbrook _ Williams 
and Mr. C. V. Chmtamani. 

/ THE SECOND 1'USKJRT SESSION 
Opening the general discussion on the future 
form of Constitution for India Sir ‘1 ej Bahadur 
b'apro delivered a magnificent speech which 
made a great impression on the House. “ India 
is determined to achieve a statns of equality 
with the other three members of the Common- 
wealth, which will give her a Government not 
merely responsible to but responsive to the popu- 
‘lar voice” said Dr. Sapro and added amidst 


cheers: "Wo are here to add, if we can, a 
bright chapter to the history of the relations of 
Englaad eud India." 

Ua the subject of Commerce, Hi r Tej Bahadur 
said Indians did not wish to rob Europeans of 
their capital ; they would welcome any sugges- 
tion Europeans might offer to safeguard their 
rights and interests. 

The Maharajah of Bikaner said ho was convin- 
ced that the Stales would make the best contribu- 
tion to the contentment and prosperity of India 
in a Federal system of Government. 

Mr. II. It. Jayakar, speaking for “Young 
India,” asserted that if India were given Domi- 
nion Status to day-, the cry for Independence 
would die naturally in a few months. 

Ifobfod the acencs there was considerable discus- 
sion first on the Hindu -Moslem question which was 
considered on the basis of what is known as Mr. 
Jinuair* fourteen points and Dr. MoonjS’s counter 
proposals. Tho business Committee of the Con- 
ference also set up a Federal Relations Committee 
to consider and decide on the constitutional issues. 

THE THIRD PLENARY SE«SfOS 
Hie Maharajah of A) war who opened the 
discussion on the tftb preferred the expression 
"the United Stales of India" to the word 
" federation H« wanted tho treaty right* of 
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the Prince* to be frankly discussed. It was 
England’s turn, he said, to help India t« reach the 
position of a Dominion within the Empire. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft emphasised the strength 
and extent of the national movement, and urged 
that India should bo enabled to rise to its full sta- 
ture. Ho spoke strongly in favour of a federal 
system embracing the l’nnces, and welcoming the 
policy expressed by the Maharaja of Bikaner. He 
confessed his inability to conceive of a federation 
which did not include the States ; but Moslems, 
lie laid, wero convinced that responsibility, with 
reservations, daring the transition must be intro- 
duced from the centre. 


The Maharajah of Rcwa advocated cautious 
advance and the avoidance of precipitation and 
abort cats. 

I/onl Teel speaking for the Conservatives, 
remarked that hit own views on India’s future did 
not greatly differ from those who so passionately 
expressed their own aspiration*. IIe denied that 
there was any indifference to India in Britain 
but he dwelt on the anxieties created by the non- 
co-operation movement, the talk of independence 
and the threats of debt repudiation. He also 
endorsed the federal idea which haa made such 
vast strides in the last few weeks, and brought hi* 
speech to a close on the strong note that India 
should ho brought sooner or later into equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth. 

, Sir Hubert Carr favoured the federal idea but 
was frankly sceptical of the possibility of imme- 
diate responsibility of the centre. Colonel Gidney 
who spoke for Anglo-Indians, asked for economic 
protection for Ids community for twenty-five to 
thirty years if possible in a Hill of Eights. 

Dhicf of Sangli outlined the position of the 
smaller Stairs, claiming that in the essential fca- 
' • t* ,77 D0t differ from that of the other States, 
with which their rights were identical. Speaking 
or tuc>e State* Le asserted that if a federation 
e,e agreed upon the smaller State* would assist. 

rot’UTJt hexabt session 
Ihe proceedings of the 19th which centred 
m J 7 , J" nn, l the problem of the minorities were 
7 57 ’idrrable warmth. The Maharajah 
.h. • * 1 J °! nrd the Maharajah of Bikaner in 
'"' on of * States or Federa- 

* -r ” A Federation is itniWHsTblo with- 
Z Ttv h I,riu ‘h India as well as our- 
'III*' drelsred the Maharaja, hut the IVince. 
■JVv lQ “‘/V* th ? necessary sacrifices. 

■ *%s srk “ f 

*«« k^iiaes first an.! Prince* afterwards. 


Dr, Moonje declared that the British people and 
Indians had reached the parting of the ways - and 
that India would not he satisfied with anything 
less than full responsible government. He said 
"Hindu mean 3 all-India". 

Sardar Ujjal Singh raised the point as to 
whether, if a Federal Government is established, 
the rc a id nary powers will rest with the Provinces 
or with the Centre. 

Sir A. P. Patro, who made a special plea for 
the agriculturists and small landholders ia South 
India, stated that if, while changes are being made, 
only the intelligentsia of India were provided for 
and the cultivators aod agriculturists forgotten, 
they would be sorry for having had aaything to do 
with the Constitutional modifications. . 

Maulaua Mahomed Ali, who said he was com- 
mitted to complete independence and that they 
would leave the Conference only with' Federation 
established, referred to the communal question as 
the real problem, hut added that Hindu* and Mua- 
llm* were determined not to be divided. For the 
. first time majority .rule would bo introduced in 
India, and he, belonging to a minority, would sub- 
mit to it. 

FIFTH PLENARY SESSION 
The discussion was continued on the 20th. 
The Nawab of Bhopal spoke first and supported 
the idea of a United Federal India. Ho recipro- 
cated Dr. Sapru's view that the States would 
furnish a stabilizing factor in the Constitution but 
there must be no question of subordination of the 
States to the rest of India. • Ho wag cheered 
when he pointed out that communal tension was 
practically non-existent in the States, and no rift 
existed among the Princes as between Hindus and 
Mussulmans. ' 

Other notable points in the discussion were the 
Princes’ strong repudiation of the doctrine of 
paramonntcy as expounded in the Ilutlcr Report; 
Mr.' Joshi’a plea tor a declaration in the constitu- 
tion of the fundamental rights of workers; Dr. 
Ambedkar’s plea for unitary government and a 
government which will not mean fur iliti Depressed 
Classes merely- a change of masters. • • 

Begum Shall Newaz who supported the Federa- 
tion proposal urged the Conference to give Indian 
Women an adequate share in the administration 
of the nation. 

BirMirza Ismail said that by agreeing to j«»“ 
an all India Federation the Prince* had done an 
Incalculable service to the motherland. 

Sir (1. J‘. llama swamy Aiyar nrged fiara’ 
management for India, to nitko her own experi- 
ment* in her own way. Fiscal policy, he aald, could 
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never be regulated to tbe best prosperity of IndU, 
unless those id charge were animated by purely 
Indian standpoints and ideals. 

Lord Reading who followed was listened to with 
close attention as he is supposed to be holding 
ultra-conservative views. Thus, while welcoming 
the prospect of a united India, and accepting 
the idea that the natural implication of the 
Declaration ot 1917 was Dominion Status he 
seemed to shade , this statement off by hinting 
that the constitution and the status of India 
cannot immediately be made equal to those of 
the other Dominions. 

The Haliaraja of Nswanager corroborated the 
fact that the nutiooal movement in India was in 
no way confined to tbe literate classes. 

Sir 1*. C. Mitter, representing the landlords, 
wanted self government but like other minorities; 
bo desired separate representation tn the Pro- 
vinces and the Central Government. He also 
demanded tbe suitable representation of rotal 
areas with the object oflmproring education sad 
economic condition! of tbe natives. 



Mr. K.T. l*»nl favour* l the immediate giant of 
Dominion Status with a strong Centtal Govern- 
ment, 

Then Mr. M. A> Jinoab spoke discaedir g Lord 
Reading's legal posers by defining iVnolnioo 
Bute* sed responsible Government a* M India 
wants to he taniresv in her own bense.** Mr. 
Jisnsh emjbavised tbat tbe Fimoe Cwtnmieaijn 
Report was detl scl the Gevensrr.eet of 
India'* despatch sit already a hack number. A 
pe w star hsd arisen fc» the shape e( the le-lisn 


Princes, whose position even plaeed tbe demand 
of British India for Dominion status in the back- 
ground, so that we were now thinking of tbe Pomi 
nion of All-India. They knew that Parliament must 
decide the whole question but he asked ibe three 
British partie* represented at the Conference ii 
they were afraid that Parliament would repudiate 
an agreement reached at the Conference. It 
woald be a bold Parliament indeed tbat did so 

Sir Abdul (juaynin demanded for tbe Frontier 
Province the same states aa for tbe other Pro- 
vinces in India. 

Tbe Rt. Hun. Srinivasa Sastri delivered a 
model speech confessing bis conversion to the 
idea or a Fedeial India. Mr. Sastri asked, was 
not the Conference designed to conciliate the 
people from whom a disturbance was feared ? 

They are not hereditary erlmlns's, is v age barbarian 
hordes, or sworn enemies of Britain or Brttlih Institutions. 
They are men of collar* sod honour. Mott of them his* 
made their mark In their professions »nd are our kinsmen 
la spirit and blind. It Is t!i« ctm« cl political grltttrra 
that has placed them tn the position which we view with 
socb distrust ind disapprobation. Hem-ive iba disnistert 
and you will find them aloegsi t< ot you, working tins orw 
constilotlon that we shall frame. Therrin lies the 
strength of the sltuatlcn to-day. It it easy to bring car 
enemies round. 

Then proceeding bn made a moving personal 
reference. 

I am on the side of Law and Order. I bar* never 
been within the pnslmltr of the gaol, hoi I »ai a 
political agitator. 1 know fc'ow near I am to those whoa* 
methods 1 join with you in Condemning to-day. Otte* la 
my life has (ioverniient viewed my activities with 
ansplcion and Ml Its “ spirt ' upon ms. Ms ltf* has not 
bee* one of unalloyed happleeen. My way has not been 
free from tliwns anJ. >!r. IVIn* Minister, ynnr ssperi' 
ence Ii sol allwfikrr (m fgw ti (Son. Lit os net he 
tarried away Ii this matter, Ihro. tsi cuti by a sense of 
t»!f rlghteonsaest. ' err Util* tedeed dlvl Ira those who 
aow champloi Law and Order ao I ih'i** wh\ l*p-!J»d 
by the purest pairiollrm, tare fmnd ih»mrei»*a on IM 
other side. 

Mr. 8a»tii concluled ; 

Adept measures bora el eoeeiliatloti asd set tk* Co*. 
etlCntfia cl ladle la proper order, and We, whom fcMe 

political d!?eeeac* has usksppily dteWed, will find s*r- 
salrse oare mors s-> ■Offf av-rs i.,r lb* wel'aiv, MlVit- 
re**i asd ordered prcfrrtt of lad’a. 

M r. Bultan Ahm*.! regard*-! the demand for tlo 
wstaM’sbm*nt *>f British iarfiiufios* m * tritohe 
to tbe as pi k of Kvgl’sbiren fa lull*. 

Mr. If. P. Moll minted ii* seed for ecoecrtr>ltf 
freedom. 

Mr. l’ailal 1I»| »mf Lm ! i*d that the veal pr-j- 
fc’vm Wf«w the L’oiifrrrncr «*s to srlhis ii* 

fullest self gcireromc nt eowslajeedy wlti |kf> i«- 

pajciiLHitW of tie British. 
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Sir Pbvioxe Sethoft declared that India would 
be satisfied with nothing short of Dominion Status 
with transitional safeguards. Replying to Lord 
Peel’s remarks regarding vested interests, Sir 
Phiroae gave numerous instances in recent years 
of preferences and those which were practical 
monopolies to Europeans. He hoped that when 
he returned with a Constitution, Indian and Euro- 
pean merchants would work together side by side for 
the advancement of India, England and the Empire. 

Sir Akbar Ilydari said that Hyderabad would 
in no way lag behind other States in helping to 
realise the form of Government satisfactory to 
Indian aspirations. 

With Sir Chlmanlal Setalvad expressing his 
confident belief that constitutional reforms would 
immediately bring responsible men to the (rout, 
the Conference rose. 



n. n. xnc aga khan 

THE SIXTH PLENARY SESSION 
The General discussions concluded on .the 21st 
'P 6 '* 1 ' from Prime Minister. 
“ a pt* kuer Muhammad Khan, Mr. Jadhevand CoL 


Ilaks&c expressed themselves on different aspects 
of the problem confronting the Conference. 

The Aga Khan drew attention to the complete 
unanimity among the speakers in favour of full 
Self-Government. There was no reason, he said 
why, if a Federal scheme were produced accept- 
able to the Princes, the Hindus, the Muslims and 
the smaller minorities, India should not at this 
moment start on the basis of full responsibility. 

Mr. Chintamani paid a tribute to the manner in 
which the British delegates had listened to 
unpalatable truths. He said the Labour Govern- 
ment was committed to establish India as an 
equal partner in the Empire and hoped that Lord 
Reading would agree more with the Liberalism of 
Gladstone than that of Sir John Simon. 

Mr. MacDonald wound up the discusssion with 
a speech, which according to reports was delivered 
with much earnestness, farce and emotion. It 
contained several pregnant points, notably those 
indicating that Mr. Sastvi was not the onty m»° 
who had changed his mind, the Prime Minister* 
deprecation of harking back on the past, and his 
recognition that as regards status all were work- 
ing on the same plane. Especially notable also 
was liis farther declaration that the attitude of 
the Princes had revolutionised the situation and he 
went on to say : 

Your problem and my problem Is to sit down together 
and aupply praetlcnl answers to those questions wm«“ 
can be embodied In an Act of Parliament {Appl*< ul ®h 
Tbis constitution, this Federation or whatever It may » i 
most meet two fundamental requirements. 

Ilrstly, it must work. There Is no good producing » 
constitution which won't work. Hist won’t get you® 01 
of your difficulties and won’t gel us out of ours. t n 
other point I* this. The constitution must evolve. Yo 
are not in a position here to produce a static Constitution 
that your grandsons, great grandsons and great gr*** 
grandsons will worship as though It is one of 
sacred inheritances. 

Therefore, the constitution must work, the constitution 
must evolve. It must be a continuing tiring, and 1“ * 
evolving, Indian opininn and Indian experience must 
the moie Important initiating power. 

Thus ended the plenary session which app°'°*j 
ed various Committees to deliberate upon *° 
advise the Conference on the outstanding J** B * 
before it. As the Committees are meeting * 
frequent intervals and as discussion and ne 5°H* 
tion are still going on, as we write, we reserve 
review of the work of the Committees and » 
progress of the Conference, to our next. 


The Future Government of India 

By Mr. S. SATYAMURTI, b.a., b.l. 


T N this article I propose to take, as my theses, 
* the two declarations of Lord Irwin, the 
Viceroy, — one, that the natural issue of India's 
constitutional development is Dominion Status, 
and the other that it is the intention of himself, 
his Government, and of (lit Majesty’s Oorern- 
tnent, to help India to be the mistress of all her 
affairs, except of those for which it may be found 
she Is not ready immediately, to assume foil 
responsibility. [ am not quoting tho Viceroy’s 
words, but I am giving their spirit. 

Jfrom that point of view, if Dominion status be 
achieved by India to-day, there is no doubt that 
the demand for Independence will lose consider- 
ably in volume, although a school will always 
continue to exist as it does in Ireland to-day. 
The reasons for this statement are that, in prac- 
tice, St wil] be found that there is no difference 
between Dominion status as it is understood to- 
day, and Independence or the substance of Inde- 
pendence, as Mahatma Gandhi called it, recently. 
AH the dominions to-day exercise unquestionable 
pararoountcy in all their internal affairs, including 
the Army and Foreign affairs. Even as regards 
Foreign affairs, every Dominion bas made it per- 
fectly clear, and Great Britain has accepted it, 
that she will not be responsible for any war or 
peace, which Great Britain may commit her- 
self to, without the full and free consent of that 
Dominion. Above all, the right to separate from 
the Commonwealth has been established, beyond 
doubt. 

Then we turn to the question of those matters 
in respect of which, what are known as transi- 
tional safeguards, are required. I dismiss the 
claim of vested interests as one not very relevant 
because if tbeir claim is to continue to be pro- 
tected against the paramount interests of India, 
they cannot be considered. If, on the other 
hand, the claim is for just and equitable treat- 
v 105 


ment, I think every patriot will recognise tbst 
the future Government of India wil) certainly pro- 
tect such interests. 

I know that very much is made of the so-called 
“ repudiation of debts”, by the Lahore Session of 
the Indian National Congress. The resolution is 
not one for repudiation of debts. It simply asks 
for an impartial tribunal being appointed to 
examine the obligations incurred by Great Britain 
on behalf of India, with a view to seeing how far 
they are binding on India. In this, there is no 
threat of repudiating all or any obligations. Such 
questions are to-day being discussed between the 
Government ol India and the War Office of Great 
Britain. I venture to suggest that there is no 
danger to the private investor, of losing his money 
invested by him bona fide in Indian debts. The 
only question will be, who will be liable to pay— 
India or Great Britain. 

Then, the Europeans are constantly asking for 
protection against discriminative legislation. In 
so far as the Europeans claim it, as foreigner* 
temporarily so-jonrning in this country, India can 
give no guarantee. But, in so far as Europeans 
claim this protection, at born and domiciled 
citizens of India, they need have no fear on that 
score. All citizens will be equal before' the law, 
in Swaraj India. Vie next point on which 
transitional safeguards are considered necessary 
ia the question of external defence aftd the foreign 
affair* ol India. The Simon solution of the Army 
ha* been rejected by everybody concerned, as 
absolutely impossible. The Government of India’s 
solution is slightly better. But the solution , 
offered in the Nehru Report is about 'the best. 
India can have no objection to have a fixed 
army budget provided the policy, directing 
the defence and the foreign affairs of India Is 
subject to the control of Indian people, India 
also wants that arrangements should be made for 
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the rapid indianisation of the Amy, in all ranks 
and in all arms. If really the fear of the 
friends of India’s freedom is bona fide, they 
ought to be satisfied with this. And the fact that 
there is likely to be a federation of Indian States 
with British India makes the rapid indianisatioa of 
the Array much easier, than it would hare been 
otherwise. 


Another problem which faces us is that of the 
Indian States. The problem has, however, become 
very much less serious thao it threatened to be 
some time ago, by the patriotic and courageous 
attitude of the Indian Princes, t congratulate 
them respectfully on that attitude. They will 
find that their future is much safer in the hands 
of their countrymen than in the hands of any 
foreign power, however benevolent. 

The Princes are natnrally anxious about their 
Internal autonomy. But & Federated India lias 
no desire to interfere in their internal affairs. The 
Princes must however, remember that the wave of 
democracy cannot be stopped from entering their 
states. The fullest guarantee of their full internal 
autonomy is the consent of the people whom 
they govern. 


In all matters of common concern, it ought to 
be possible for a properly constituted federal 
legislature, to settle them amicably. I would only 
ask the Princes to remember that the plea for 
the perpetuation of absolute British Raj incur 
Country is inconsistent with a supreme federal 
Government in India. 

We have, of course, the question of minorities 
a w&ya with ns. In my opinion, the only minority 
which justly requires protection, until it can stand 
on its own legs, is the minority of the Depressed 
classes. I would give them all the protection 
they need, set apart public funds for their 
education and for the raising of their social status. 
As regards other minorities, the only protection 
they can honestly and rightly want is for their 
culture, religion, language, and social customs, so 


long as those customs am not against public 
morality or the safety of the State as a whole. 
Such protection can easily bo given to them. As 
for the public services, I recognise that, thanks to 
the phenomenal poverty of the country, the 
problem of unemployment among the educated 
classes who now take a leading part in public life, 
is so great that they attach great importance to it- 
The solution which has been ko far tried may 
continue to be tried, viz, that all communal 
inequalities in public service should be gradually 
reduced at the initial stage of recruitment, subject 
to efficiency. This problem will soon lose its 
significance, when Indians become politically and 
economically free and tlioir sons and daughters 
find new and other honourable venues of service 
and employment. 

As far as the Legislatures am concerned, if 
joint electorates am agreed to I for one will not 
qnarrel about the number of seats, assigned to 
minorities, I earnestly trust that Indian leaders 
will have the statesmanship and the foresight to 
see that separate electorates am inconsistent with 
any genuine democratic form of Government. 
After all, we must treat these communal problems 
as temporary, evsDasccnt ones, and trust to the 
creation and the rapid development of common 
economic and political interests, to soften and 
ultimately eliminate these communal differences. 

I have one last tiling to say. Often, I hear 
Englishmen and some Indians even to-day talk of 
the need for perpetual British connection. I 
attach no importance to it, one way or the 
other, unless Great Britain rises to the occasion, 
and remembers that “time is one thing and 
eternity is another.” If to-day India's claim to 
be a self-governing dominion be immediately 
recognised, there is a chance of India and Great 
Britain continuing to be friends and partners. Bat 
if “the moving finger writes and having writ moves 
on,” one cannot predict the future; for, when a . 
great nation makeB up its mind to attain its freedom 
there is no power on earth, no, not evrn Great 
Britain, which can stand in its way. 



The Making of Books 

By Mr. B. NATESAN 


C HAPMAN and Hall celebrated their cente- 
nary tins year and it is but fitting that a 
record * of their achievements should be put in a 
handy and permanent form. This is done by 
Mr. Arthur Waugh who lias been connected with 
the firm for over (|uaiter of a century as its 
Managing Director. Doubtless, Mr. Waugh has 
scoured every available source fur details of the 
early years of the House, and the result is a 
book of absorbing interest. 

For the century that is covered by the 
activities of Chapman and Hall has been a period 
of far reaching changes in the methods and 
standards of publishing, and in narrating the 
story of the struggle* and vicissitudes of this 
House from its modest beginnings in the Strand 
to its present magnificent premises in Covent 
Garden, Mr. Waugh has recounted the whole 
history of the trade itself. Publishing which wag 
originally a simple enough transaction between 
author and publisher has passed through many 
stages in which the Reader and the literary 
Agent, no Jess than the Libra lies and Booksellers 
have played considerable part. And Air. Waugh 
takes us through the perpetual changes and 
throws a flood ot light on the progress of book- 
making and bookselling and the allied arts, which 
must be of special interest to the trade. 
Of course (he trials and triumphs of a fellow 
publisher are full of lessons, and the warnings 
of experience are not without point even in the 
more complicated circumstances of our own day. 
Mr. Waegba peneHstiog analysis of conditions 
and his luminous study of the publishing trade 
are fall of suggestiveness which comes home to 
, the practising publisher with all the vividness of 
particularity. 

But what is of eveu more interest to, the fay 
reader and the student of letters is the story of 

* A ilcuussn Years or Pvumuisa. By Arthur \V*ogb. 
Chspnsan & Hall, Ltd-, London. 


many agreements and disagreements with anthorg 
like Dickens and Trollope. Here Air. Waugh is 
at his best, and his picturesque details of the 
many famous writers who have bad dealings with 
Chapman and Hall will repay perusal. 

Half the book is devoted to Dickens and 
Forster — and rightly so — for together they made 
the firm’s reputation and its wealth in (Ire early 
years of its struggle. And it is a pleasure to 
recall the figure of Dickens — “ that eager, im- 
petuous, restless yonog man, with rich, brown, 
luxuriant hair, high forehead and eyes wonder- 
fully beaming with humour and cheerfulness,” 
running tb rough the pages of the MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE with his first article in print Thacke- 
ray “ walked into one door of the little office in 
the Strand just as his great popular rival Dickens 
walked out of the other." There was Carlyle 
“ beginning *to emerge out of the long twilight 
neglect ” whose French Revolution brought “ more 
honour than honorarium ” — the dear old Carlyle 
. who used to share with the office boy “ his slice of 
cake and a glass or sherry Trollope, clad in 
his pink coat, “ tramping into the office as soon 
as the doors were open, with a sheaf of proofs in 
his great side pocket j” or who could forget the 
striking head and clearly chiselled features of 
Meredith with “his bright red lie contrasting 
sharply with the iron grey hair ” and the galvanic 
effect of his conversation ? Or John Morley 
either, that " firm, erect and meditative 11 figure, 
calling for his letters at a high desk, turning them 
over with an eagle eye and "as often as not slip- 
ping a shilling into the young assistant's hand 
a3 he strode off the' strand ?” These are pictures to 
treasure up in our minds. 

And there were a host of other writers - who 
congregated into the House— the .Brownings, 
Clough and Proctor and JJulwar Lytton ; Ains- 
worth and Kingsley and Gsskell j Hardy and 



Blenheim. By G. Sr. Trevelyan. Longmans 

Green & Co., Londoa. 

England owes ranch to the Trevelyan family. 
They have carried on the Macanlny tradition, and 
now for three generation*, have continued their 
broad and masterly survey of English history. 
This volume is the first of a trilogy, dealing with 
the England of Queen Anne. Blenheim is the 
climax, not the theme of this volume. The first 
hundred pages deal with the social and economic 
condition of the country, (a fascinating four 
chapters) and the effects of the accession of 
William and the Act of Settlement. The last days 
of this Dutchman who ruled England so wisely 
are graphically described. The anthor’a judgment* 
are concise and clear William “had done 
services to England greater than those rendered 
to her by any bsvo a very few of her native 
Princes. But he had been cold to Englishmen, 
not hiding his preference for his native land and 
people. Ho his meed over here had been 
admiration always, gratitude sometimes, but 
seldom love.” 

“That Queen Anne is dead” is a proposition 
vVhicli is generally put forward to confound those 
who teli old tates. But Qneen Anne lives again 
in these pages. We see her, dowdy and fat, 
incapable of exercise, worn out by child bearing, 
racked with gout and dropsy, carrying on her 
duties with heroic conscientiousness, and above 


all, cariog for the unity aod strength of the State. 
Slow of wit, she yielded greatly to the clever 
sharpness of Sarah Churchill, Duchess of 
Marlborough, whose devoted husband was to bring 
glory to the period. In tact, the story ot tho 
Marlboroughs is one of the main themes of the 
second half of the book. Their mutual devotion, 
their voluminous correspondence, their remarkable 
influence oa the Queen — these are a romance in 
tbemselves. 

With the beginning of the War with Trance, 
Marlborough’s character and talents gradually 
dominate the scene. The navy presents a picture 
of mingled incompetence, bravery, and good 
fortune; the army, under the leadership of 
Marlborough, a picture of method, organisation 
and leadership. Other men appear in this volume. 
There are brilliant Cameos of Bolingbroke, 
Nottingham, Godolphin and Defoe. But Marlbo- 
rough overshadows them all. Ilia care lor his 
men, his tact with his allies, his brilliant strategy, 
his personal bravery, and his magnanimity in 
victory, all these things mark him out as the most 
remarkable man ot his time. The famous inarch' 
to the Danube, and the battle of Blenheim, which - 
gave him power, are described vividly and with 
much Iocat knowledge. Their account illustrates 
well the . atatement the author makes that he 
cannot “ abandon the older ideal of liistoiy that 
was once popular in England, that the same book 
should make its appeal both to the general 
reader and to the historical student.” We may- 
hope he never wilL 
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Ih.CMtT l>.u,owfl. ltjr John Hrjgatc. Victor 
OoIUdcz, Mundanua, Ltd., London. 

Hie (torni with which this no? cl bu been 
greeted by Ktooian* is possibly not unjustified at 
regards the generally accepted theory that " Yon 
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reasons (list lead a boy to wild escapades, the 
seeking after notoriety, ihn fear of being un- 
popular or unusual, iho fear of being Considered a 
4 tap’ or diligent troiker, the absence in most 
Imy,’ minds ei any reil basis of what is worth 
while aol what is not. The over-present di(E- 
cnlly of a boy's relations with M* parent* is well 
shown by Mr. Heygste. Tht pompous father 
who has forgotten his youth »•*•! the »*ntlmeoUl 
mother both giro them.-lvet rndless h-arf-bara- 
ings about their sou'* rood net and progress. No 
aolulwn is suggi-stel. Perhaps the only solution 
la that parents must be young, if not In years at 
least in outlook. 

At THE Hack * O * JlETONfr. Hy Kicbani 

Itemnant. W. if. Clumbers, I/mdoo. 

“Weary ol tlio pleasured ronud of Kngtaod'* 
leisured class ", Captain Jieginald, the bero of 
the book seeks adventures in the sun-struck 
regions of Hindustan. His brave exploits are the 
subject matter of eight separate stones and the 
scenes are variously laid in picturesque Uunntb, 
the Nepalese Tcrai and the Western Gluts, la 
all the stories, the author carefully preserves the 
local colour and takes pains to impart a sustained 
interest to tbo soul stirnug adventures. Unfurtu- 
nately, Mr. Jtemaant sometimes changes the 
garb of a story-teller and plajs the part of a poli- 
tical moralist, in one of bis chapters, releiring to 
Mahatma Gandhi, the author wntes “Never was 
• man so zealous, so sincere, never a mao so 
foohsh.” KUc where speaking about tbo non- 
violent non -co-opcration movement, Itemnant 
raves a« follows : — “ N'on-violent Non-co-operation 
»i as to be blazoned in letters of blood and fire, of 
murder ami rape and forced apostasy at the 
point of the sword.” One cannot fail to 
through these choice remarks the interested 
diehard and the sun-dried bureaucrat, out on hi* 
mission of denouncing India's national aspiration* 
not through the press,' not from the pfatlorw but 
through the meuiimi of a book of adventure. 
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The Fainted Minx. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. D. Apple (oa & Co., Loudon & New York. 

Brisk narrative, entertaining dialogue, and the 
facile, brilliant description that we expect from 
Hr. Chambers combine to give ns a delightful 
book. The period of the War of Independence, 
lome seven years, was not entirely devoted to 
flghting. Long periods of stagnation, as in 
modem treneh warfare, — thongh without trenches, 
was similarly taken up with attempts to lighten 
life. The theatre, actors and plays of New York 
in 1780, so charmingly described in this novel, 
cannot fail to remind one of die concert parties 
behind the line in Flanders and Artois in more 
recent years, and of the. added morale given to 
troops by them. Wars in every generation have 
much in common, but perhaps one of the greatest 
differences to-day is the disappearance of feminine 
influence owing to the long range of gnns and 
weight of shell fire, which has removed all women 
from proximity to the region of acini] bloodshed. 
Tliis perhaps detracts from the sense of reality of 
former warfare to ns to-day, hut ‘'The Tainted 
Bfinx" in ils (me picture of those times is all the 
more entertaining. 

JlAItATMA GAXDlti, The Han and Ilia Mission. 

G. A. Natesan &. Co., Madras. Re. I. To 

Subs, of I.R., 12 As. 

In this, the eighth edition of Mahatma Gandhi's 
sketch (published within six months ol the last 
edition) the life story of this great Indian is given 
in considerable detail and ue have a clear and 
succinct account ol his varied activities in South 
Africa and India, a sketch of the Non-co opera- 
tion movement, his last arrest and internment, 
down to the Slocombe interview and the peace 
negotiate* conducted by Dr. Saprtt and 3Ir_ 
Jayakar. The boot contains some notable appre~ , 
eiatioos like these of Mr. Saatri, Dr.TIolroes, Prof- 
Gilbert Murray and other*, as also an appendix 
containing the rnlea and regulations ol hi* well- 
known Satyagrabashrasna.. 


Tales from Norse Mythology. Retold and 
niustraUd by Katherine Pyle. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co , Adelphin, London. 

Miss Pyle has already made her mark in story 
writing, by her Tales from Greek Hytholoyy and 
Fairy Tales from India. !□ this book, therefore 
she does for the Norse foJk, what she has done 
so inimitably for Greek Mythology and Indian 
legends. There are fire and twenty favourite old 
Norse legends in all retold with all the charm 
and simplicity of her manner. Here we read How 
the world was made and bow the gods and 
giaDts followed. And then the ever old and 
ever new stories are there of Odin, the All father 
and Figg, his wife ; of Thor and his hammer, 
of Sif with the golden hair, of Freya the 
beautiful and all the strange and wonderful 
happening* in ABgard and Jotnnhcin — which hsve 
been the theme of coantless songs and plays. 
Printed in bold type and on featherweight paper 
and handsomely bound in cloth, this is quite a 
beautiful gift book for children. 

Reuoios and Short History of the Sikhs, 
By O. B. Scott. The Mitre Press, London, 

This ts an interesting account of the religion 
and history of the Sikhs by a writer who has 
seen service in the Province of which he writes 
with some authority. Indeed the historical por- 
tion and the lives of the Gurus are written with 
evident sympathy and eonsidenhle understanding. 
But it is a great pity that the author cboae In the 
closing chapter* of the book to dabble In current 
fioYitica. He t roots Jo hare taken hi* opinion* 
from the JfOB^lXQ POST and Sir Jfiebael O’dwyer. 
And It would l>e aheer waste of time to attempt 
to c-ntmvert Jim nncWfrd f-ir and otterly irrele- 
vant observation* on the IndUn demand for 
Swaraj. Tlmre are a dozen photographs in thl* 
boot. 
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Guun Sixoh: Fouxnra op Kashmir. jjy 
K M. r«oikkar. Martin Hopkinson, London. 

3Ir. Panikkar's Memoir of 31 slit raj a Gulab 
Singh throws light on a link known chapter In the 
history of nineteenth century India. One of the 
most remarkable men or bis age, Onlah who was 
originally an attendant at the Oonrt of ttanjit 
Singh, carved out for himself a Kingdom, which 
apart from its extensive area, Is perhaps the 
loveliest part of India. For to the lovely Valley 
of Kashmir, he added territories which together 
form a kiogdom Isrger thao Great Britain. Mr. 
Panikkar has had exceptional opportunities to 
ransack original documents and authoritative 
papers o„ the period and we have i„ thi. volume 
a connected narrative not only of the great 
transaction which crested the State or Kashmir 
b * t,v,d a ' c °™tot the life and fortune* of 
a great soldier-statesmsn of the nineteenth century. 
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tton Hoard, Washington. 
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The HtimmA’fi Goi.tjkn Path, liy *ihr|. 

Goddard. Lu/ae A Co., <0, Crest Ross 

Street, London. 

Hit* is an excellent elementary manual of t 
doctrinn of the Ilnddha which the anther .leserib 
«* " the Buddha’s Inner way to Enlightenment a: 

•■»co of Mind.” Ho Hghtly says that “sue 
tl-'og* as Karma. Reincarnation and Nirvana wet 
accepted in India centuries before Gautama 
I>ay.” Ho says also : '* Other things, such t 
the nature of the Godhead, the immortality of th 
•onl and any self coose : oits life .Her the deaths 
1 10 *“* w,rn ®d Ins disciples against, bceansi 

‘hay were BspwiM, an ,| ,j iclr d;, cn „ ioo t«oJ« 
to dissension and unrest of mind." TheM pM „ge! 

tho real weakness 0 f Ruddhisra, whatcrei 
may h« the author’s views on the point. The 
mom or Buddhism lay i n it, ethic and its subli- 
mtion of pity a n ,l companion. J„ „„„ accept- 
ance of ,oul .„d God and Veda led to its dis- 
appearance from India, whatever were its great 
tmn* Indian victories. Its founder was greater 
than his doctrine. Hi, Golden Path is well des- 
cn ei and discussed by the author as three 
adventures, vis., through restraint of physical 
1 e * ,re to emancipation, through right tniod- 
control to enlightenment, and through concentra- 
tion of spirit to tranquilHsation. 


• VhtESS ok KuNGAHAi.t.A. By Selu 
I*« 0 «>rlof. 1 . \\ erner Laurie Ltd., Lon do: 
Selma Lagerlof is a Swedish authoress and th 
Nobel IVize-winner in Literature in 1900. Sh 
is the author or several h.oks, t*o of which ar 
now available in the Eclectic Library. Th 
Queens of Kungah.Ha was published in Eiffel 
to 1893 but now appears for the first time in i» 
popular f«n »n. The stories besides their h'gf 
literary merit possess the simpfo charm of fai«J 
tales. We congratulate the Publishers in inaugn- 
Mtmg the Eclectic Library which »e hope wifi 
supply the English knowing pnblic with the best 
literature of aR countries, , . 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


GANDHI AND LINCOLN 



Prof. Gilbert Money who is an enthusiast for 
the League, writing in the IlARI’ER'S MONTHLY 
Magazine for September, clears certain mia- 
nnderstaodioga regarding the real value of the 
League of Nation*. There are *ome who think 
that by a powerful combination of nations and 
pooling of international resources, economic and 
military, tbo recalcitrant nations might be forced 
to fall in with the verdict of the League. That 
is not the correct estimation of the Lesgne'a 
wort. 7 U main wort has been In the direction 
of teaching the nations to conler and talk thiogs 
over before they fifjbt. 

Membar* of the League mini conler before potog to 
war, end it seems JlkeJy since the signing of the llriead. 
Kellogg Feet thet they will soon be bouad col to go to 
war at all— there are exceptions at presto! under both 
Instruments. They mutt obey a decision of the Court, 
and mutt not resist a unanimous recommendation of the 
Council. The Council mine meet and consider what 
abal) be done if any nation makes war in breach of lla 
Covenant, end the members must be ready to treat the 
Connell's rrcomsirndstlon as a matter of the gravest 
lroportar.ee, though not absolutely compulsory. These 
are Ibe things they most do r and If ibey do not t Well, 
If they do not, presumably the Council considers whet 
shoeld be done. And that no doubt will depend on elr- 
cumauecee. 

Henceforth if France or Britain does * wrong 
te Haiti, Halt} can pirn them at ’lT»e Hague. The 
reign «T law is established to the sphere of Law. 
Apart from the merely legal or coercive possibi- 
lities of the L eigne, IVof. it array draws pointed 
attention t«» the temper of Blind that the l/esgus 
is eiprcttJ to create io the world. 

| am not drayleg the peatlMHiy that tha League' 
might have U eserrtsc th* uUima rnffe of coercion, 
rno-Hced aeUon with all anna tor jr* rraUcf an afjree- 
Slfe war or resiortag a breksu trtt*. But tf that »»«r 
kappetivil the leagwa, aad World . ysa'-a wlih 11, would 
very nearly lave fafled, 

• 1C7 


Gandhi has often been compared to Lenin. 
Lenin’s idealism and bis relentless pursuit of it 
coupled with his self-abnegation hate indeed 
something in common with Gandhi's, lint Lincoln 
approaches Mr. Gandhi more completely. A 
writer in the London SPECTATOR, reviewing Mr. 
Gandhi'a autobiography, observe*. — 

In hi* impersonal courage and bis colloquial ap- 
proach to politic* he resemble* Lincoto. Lincoln 
stock to it, that he fought became he meant to 
aave the Union, in any case and at any cost. But 
he brushes aside a whole field of legal quibbling 
when he said that, all the »aroe everyone knew 
that slarery in some way or other »as at the 
bottom of the quarrel. At the bottom of the 
present quarrel is the doubt— present on both 
•idea, after ail our statesmen have said— a* to 
whether the Booed 1 able CoDftrente la meant to 
aee the Indian peoples in position that will satisfy 
their self-respect, with the safeguards necessary to 
ensure an ordered transition, imposed not by out- 
side choice hut after discussion with India’* 
rcpreienlstive*. There i» little ehaoee thsl any- 
thing would now persuade Mr. Gandhi to help In a 
settlement. But a statesman who limited him in 
hia contempt of being possibly rmsuudmtood In a 
phrase when his roafn contention jotted out like a 
naked rock cool I still save the shot lion. This 
man bad bewildered as, because he has so often 
thought si If he were an Englishman j and It wa* 
from us that L« learnt that frankuoi was lh« way 
to aafety. 
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DEPRESSED CLASSES IN SOUTH INDIA. 
The Asiatic Review for October has an inter- 
esting article from the pen of Mr. F. E- James, 
on the advancement of the outcastes in the 
Madras Presidency. Mr. James considers tho 


Sangam. Most of these are only in the primary 
stage, there being only 2,047 in middle schools. 


and 47 in colleges in 1927. Only about 7,600 of 
the 230,000 reading in schools are girls, which 
means that only one out of every 400 of the 
position of these unfortunate people and discusses female population goes to school, 

it in the social, educational, economic and Toli- The Madras Q overnment has during the past 
ticsl spheres. The first attempts at their recla- 


mation, he says, were made by Christian Missions 
and nearly half the chiidren of the depressed classes 
are in the Christian Mission schools. Socially indeed 
the depressed classes are not allowed to participate 
with the other classes. Bat the progress in recent 
years is quite evident. 

Mr. Gandhi's espousal 


m their cause has had consider- 

able effect in many part* of the country. “ How dare 
wo treat any fellow-man as untouchable 7" be asks. At 
tbe Sahsrmatl Ashram be alt* dawn to meals with the 
untouchable boys who are his proteges. In Travancore, 
largely at his Inspiration, a large number of casta people 
offered passive resistance and went to jail to secure the 
right of the untouchable to walk on a certain road In tbe 
vicinity of s temple. This fight went on for months 
until the Maharanl-Regent removed by one stroke of tho 
pen a disability which the oatcaates had suffered from 
time immemorial. 


Even the Hindu Mahasabha, the stronghold of 
Hindnism, has passed a resolution to the effect 
that “every Hindu to whatever caste he may 
belong has equal social and political rights." The 
National Congress at the instance of Mr. Gandhi 
has also placed the removal of uutouchability in 
its programme. 


., But still conservatism Is rampant In the Tillages, where 
comparatively little change bas taken place in the social 
relationships of the people, though in the towns, it is 
true, the soda] amelioration of the untouchable la pro- 
ceeding faster. 


With regard to their educational progress, 
Mr. James pointa out that in 1895 there were 

30.000 depressed class pupils in schools. In 1920 
there were 150,000 depressed class pupils in 
schools. To-day there are over 230,000. Over 

100.000 of these are in Christian Mission schools, 
and a number are In the schools' maintained by 

- ««lleot societies as the Depressed Classes 
Union, the Poor Schools Society, the Social 
Service League, and the Andhra Deena Seva 


The Madra 

tea years shown the way to economic improve- 
ment. No Government in the world could com- 
pletely solve this economic probtem, 

but demonstrations have been mode in Madras, and 
on the whole, money has not been stinted. And In this . 
year's budget tbe Government bas provided £10 j,U 0<J 
for llie uplift of the depressed classes. 

The Government has assigned them lauds for 
cultivation and steps have been taken to provide 
them with accommodation. 

Over 55,000 honso sites have been provided by this 
method since it was first introduced, and over ZioifKU 
have been advanced by Government In loans for this 
purpose. In the year 1923-29 over 6.000 house sites on 
a total acreage ol 800 acres were aligned. 

On the political side the importance of securing 
the represeatation of the depressed classes on 
public bodies is being increasingly realized In 
Madras. In fact, Madras has gone farther in 
this matter than any other province. Thero is - 
also improvement in regard to representation tn 
local bodies. Thus it may be said that considerable 
progress has been made in recent years in the 
condition of the oulcastes in Southern India. 

Public opinion is more enlightened, education Is slowly 
but surely spreading, social disabilities are being re- 
moved, the way to economic uplift is being shown, «no 
political power Is being grasped. In this P r0 S^ s 

Christian Missions, the Government, and social service 
organizations are playing an important and noble P* r 


THE TIMES OF INDIA ANNUAL 

This welcome annual, is os bright and vivacious** 
ever. There are stories of travel and adventure ana 
descriptive scenes accompanied with pictures, singular 7 
well printed. The half a dozen colour plates or- <”>* 

In each style and splendour that oi ' 


M r , got op 

... .u^M .rr.O MIU.UU.IUUIU might go In for * 

copy of the annual if only for thn sake of the 
' which deservo to be framed and preserved. * , 
pictures representing euch varied figures as Aki>* r 
Shivaj! and PraUp and Ranjit Singh and Lord Clive are 
,.i t n tmt reminiscent Y 


not only valuable in themselves but reminiscent^ 
interesting periods of British Indian history. 


Interesting periods of Uritlsn lnaian , , 

congratulate the publishers of the annual on the spiv h 
of Us execution- 
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THE CROWN AN1) THU EMPIRE 

Symbolism Las played a great part in the 
destinies of • mankind. Loyalty to the “ cross ” 
or the "crescent” has made and unmade empires 
and affected the liras and fortunes of millions of 
people. And an the "Crown” — the symbol of 
British monarchy — “evokes a passionate loyalty 
among millions to whom forms of Government 
are merely a matter of verbal controversy.” 
So writes Sir John Marriott in tbo October 
Fortnightly, That a certain danger lurks in 
symbolism, as applied to politics, Is not to bo 
questioned. 

One of the most distinguished of English jurists his 
turned us against the use ot the particular term which 
is the subject of tho present analysis. “You wilt 
certainly read,” said the law >'. W. Maitland, “ that tha 
Crown does this Mid the Crown does that. As a matter 
of fact we know that tho Crown does nothing hut He In 
the Tower of London to be gazed at by eight-seers. No, 
tho Crown is a convenient eover lor Ignorance : It saves 
ns from asking difficult questions, questions which cau 
only be answered by study of the Statute book." 

Now, by tbe “Crown” wo sometimes mean 
tho “king." the Personal occupant of the 
throne; sometimes one of tho organs of Govern- 
ment,' the “executive” — tho body of ministers 
to whom so many or (lie practical functions of tho 
crown have been transferred. It is even applied 
to tho Departments of state “ which form the 
permanent as opposed to tho political executive.” 

It is a commonplace of criticism that the 
powers of tho “ Crown ” i e,, the executive side 
of Government have in recent years dangerously 
extended. Wo in India, living uuder tho regime 
of ordinances need hardly be told of it. 

But white the powers exercised in the name of 
the” Crown" are increasing, tho power of tbe 
person who wears tha Crown is steadily diminish- 
ing. That at any rate was the opinion of 
Frof. Lowell of Harvard who wrote in 1908 : — * 

There can be no doubt that the political infiaence of 
the Sovereign faded slowly to a narrow and iafnter ray 
during [Queen Victoria's I reign. . . as a political organ 
[the Crown] has receded into the background. . . . 
One may dismiss, therefore, the idea that the Crown has 
any perceptible effect to-day In securing the loyalty 


of the English people, or their obedience to the 
government. 

But Sir John Marriott holds that the “ Crown” 
has also gained. The rapid development of 
colonial nationalism, “ while weakening the 
connection between the Dominions and the 
Imperial Parliament, has strengthened the tie 
between each separate Dominion end the Imperial 
Crown.” Speaking as an ardent nationalist at the 
Imperial War Conference on April 16, 1917, 
General Smuts said; — 

The Governments of the Dominions as equal Govern- 
ments ot tbe King in the British Commonwealth will 
hare to be recognised far more fully than what Is done 
to-day, at any rate In the theory of the Constitution ■ . . ; 
the young nations are growing into Great Towers and It 
will be Impossible to attempt to govern them In future 
by one common Legislature and one common Executive. 


Dnt there are centripetal forces operating as 
well, and the General himself gave expression to 
the significant sentiment: — 

"How," he asked, “are you going to keep this 
Commonwealth ol nations together? It there 1a to be 
this full development towards a more varied and rieber 
life among our nations, how are you going to keep them 
together ? It seems to me that there are two potent 
factors that you must rely upon for the future,— Tha 
first Is your hereditary Kingship. . . . Yon cannot 
make a Republic of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. If yon had to elect a President, he would have 
to be a President not only here in these Islands, bnt all 
over ike British Empire — In India and In the Dominions 
— the President who would be really representative of 
all these peoples ; and here you would bo facing an 
absolutely Insoluble problem. 


Bnt the decentralisation process was going on 
at each successive meeting of Imperial or 
international gatherings and attempts were made to 
make the most of “ kingship." Unt how can a 
single constitutional sovereign act “ on the advice 
of six executives responsible to as many 
legislatures.” ? The dilemma is answered in the 
words of James Madison, a quarter of a century 
after the declaration of independence. 

“The fundamental principle of the Revolution was, that 
the Colonies were co-ordinate members with each other 
and With Great Britain, of an Empire united by a 
Comhion executive Sovereign, but not united by any 
common legislative Sovereign. The legislative power 
was maintained to be as complete In each American 
Parliament as In the British Parliament And tho royal 
prerogative was In force in each Colony by virtue ot its 
acknowledging the King for Its executive magistrate, a* 
it was In GreM Britain by virtue of « like acknowledg- 
ment there- A denial of these principles by Great 
Britain and tha assertion of them by America produced 
the Revolution. ” 
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EUROPEANS AND INDIAN REFORMS 
Mr. A. II. E. Molson, sometime Politic*! 
Secretary to the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
ia India, contributes an article under the caption 
“Non-official Europeans and the Indian Con- 
stitution”, to the October number of the ENGLISH 
REVIEW. The writer says that because tbo 
bulk of the imports and exports of India passes 
through European hands, it will be surely 
obvious that the prosperity of India depends 
mostly on the policy of the Government of India 
itself. The writer is not for transferring the entire 
responsibility to tbe Central Government. He 
says 

" It may be surmised that the European com- 
munity at the Round Table Conference will 
reiterate their grave apprehensions as to the effect 
of transferring law and order, and they will point 
out what a volume of expressed Indian opinion is 
either opposed to it or consents to it only subject 
to considerable restrictions. They will then 
concentrate upon securing that adequate safe- 
guards shell be provided." 

Mr. Molson is of opinion that at a time when a 
great experiment was being tried in the provinces 
it would be unwise to start democratic changes in 
the Government of India. He continues : 

“They (the European community) believe that 
the federal Constitution, which, it has long 
been apparent, must he India's ultimate goaf, will 
need a strong Central Government : the constitu- 
tion of Canada and not that of Australia should be 
taken as the model. It is, ia their opinion, essen- 
tial therefore that the provinces should be the 
testing and teaching ground of responsible govern- 
ment, and that lor the present the Government o/ 
India should not he tampered with.” 

Tbe writer is against India’s passing any legis- 
lation discriminated against British interests. He 
concludes : 

“ No apology is needed for writing at length on 
tbe need for protecting British commerce in India. 


It would, indeed, be strange if at a time when all 
parties are agreed upon the need for new markets 
for British goods to be found overseas, tbo richest 
of all onr existing overseas markets were allowed 
to be lost through insdvertance. The fact that 
much of ti>e British capital iu India ia invested In 
industrial undertakings does not mean that in 
case of whole or partial expropriation the loss 
would fell only upon rich shareholders. Apart 
from the right ol every British subject to the sup- 
port of Uin British Government in defending his 
property lawfully acquired in other coantrici, - the 
British commercial and industrial community in 
India is the principal influence In obtaining so 
largo a proportion of India’s imports from Great 
Britain. If the non-official British in India, and 
their possessions, are to be sacrificed on the altar 
of a shortsighted political expediency, the effect 
will soon be apparent outside tbe , Labour 
Exchanges in tbe industrial cities of England.” 
*>•*5552355* S3 J533aS5S^5532Sa5!2S9S2iSS5»)S«» s 5* 
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FITTER FAMILIES IN INDIA 

Under the above caption, Mr. Vinayak Roy 
contributes an article to tbs Sept-Oct. number of 
the Hindustan Review in which he points ont 

that the important question that immediately 
faces na in India is her manhood. With a 
noble tradition and in spite of inestimable 
resources, India, he says, is not only in the 
depth of poverty, but also in the agony of 
apparently inescapable bondage. 

Her political problems are faced with such Interns! 
hetrogenelties of which no parallel has so far been found 
In the annals of history. Considering the heritage of 
her great civilization and her glorloua past the solution 
of India's problems may aptly bo considered as a world 
Issue and in that task she needs tbe assistance of the 
whole world offered out of perfectly disinterested motives. 

From a study of eugenics as applied to India, 
says tbe writer, it U apparent though the popu- 
lation of India has been steadily increasing, the 
virility of the race is tending towards a downward 
course. • 

Our first aim therefore In th* realization of the new 
pulverising ideal that has been set up before us should 
be the attainment ol physical fitness; and In the ta6k 
that Is time placed belore us the society oi the present 
generation should see that only beallhlul and optimlatlo 
couples forward as their dues to the future generation 
robust and healthy children, able to shoulder the respon- 
sibilities la the different spheres ot life. * * * 

if India cannot attain that virility to withstand the 
onslaughts of stronger races and more rigorous and 
enterprislbg nations that are knocking at the door, with- 
out doubt, she will ultimately succumb In order to mske 
room for others. 

For the purpose of this regeneration, the task has 
primarily to be undertaken by the children of the solh 
Both the mind and the body have to be developed to a 
greater extent than has hitherto been the ease. Educa- 
tion, both literary and cultural, should be carried to the 
remotest corners' of the country. The leaders of society 
have a heavy responsibility beiorc them. By the process 
of continuous elimination, the sturdiness of the race wilt 
have to be cultivated again. Utter families in tbe first 
place should spring up where mere vegetation in human 
existence has so tar prevailed. Those families should 
giro birth to a goaersftoa whore tssrlSee, ttesslas and 
vitality will awaken in India the rejuvenated song of 
national self-realization. 

If India, out of sheer negligence or lethargy or 
Self-conceit neglect* this question, concludes the 
witter, who knows like many other historic 
race* of the world, the country will be extinct in 
couree of time, and like Africa and the Americas, 
will be a cradle ol the white civilization of the 
West I 


MOHAMMAD’S APPEAL TO YOUTH 

Brigadier-General R. D. B. Biakeney, writing in 
the ISLAMIC Review for November, makes an 
appeal to the youth of the day to contribute its 
share to the advancement of mankind. Indeed 
the possibilites of youth are great. lie says that 
the youth of the great nations are being brought 
up in the crassest materialism, denying the 
possibility of any life other than that in which we 
strive and suffer, and repudiating the claims of 
religion which, in its final expression, is the link 
binding us to nobler and*, greater spheres of 
existence. 

Hitherto Christianity has been the main object 
of attack, but signs are not wanting that ere long 
the creed of Islam will have its turn. “Both 
Buddha and Ghriat taught the inadequacy of 
material achievement, but in each case their 
teachings were subsequently perverted by 
priestcraft.” It was left to the Great Apostle 
Muhammad, he says, to “stop the retrograde 
movement." 

The younger generation of to day, be continues, 
is much more advanced and they have a clearer 
and more sensible view of things than the old, 
crude and dogmatic opinions of the schoolmen of 
intervening centuries. Bat youth cannot do the 
work of the middle-aged without due training. That 
training is afforded in the teachings of Uuhamracd. 
“ His plan, like everything truly great, was 
amazingly simple at first sight, but closer 
examination disclosed its magnificent potential. 

’lie bulk of mankind had to be taught to think 
in the abstract. Hitherto all was selfish fear and 
te\l -protest! m ; the swreo Tows of Nature were 
crudely fashioned into idols, whose grinning 
malignity demanded propitiation and bribes. 

Shott indeed was the shrift be meted ont to 
these, and over their misshapen fragments ho 
taught that, as the Divine Power was all in all 
and on every hand, it could not and most not be 
limited. 
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THE TVEAl'OKS OF NON-VIOLENCE 
Mr. George Slocombe of the DAILY HERALD, 
whose despatches from India created a stir in 
British political circles, describes in the New 
York NATION the weapons adopted by the 
followers of Gandhi in their non-violent fight 
against British bureaucracy. He is convinced that 
the struggle is nation-wide and not confined to a 
few sections of people hero and there — as is 
generally misrepresented abroad. There is no 
mistaking the national character of the nationalist 
movement in India, Jie says. 


The fever of nationalism has spread to all classes and 
all communities. Bankers and mill-owners, lawyers and 
protesslonal men, bazaar traders and mill workers alike 
have plunged into the struggle with a passionate con- 
viction that the time has come to stake all on winning 
the coveted prize of liberty. Even the peasant In the 
villages, those Innumerable villages, with their Intense 
personality and Infinitely Stratified local life which are 
peculiar to India, reacts to the emotional wave that 
reaches him from the towns. 


Thug oven the peasant hat at last been awa- 
kened to the consciousness of the struggle hitherto 
principally waged in the towns. Mr. Slocombe 
instances the case of the Guzerat villages where 
under the lead of Mr. Patel, the peasants have 
taken up the Government's challenge with a deter- 
mination scarcely suspected. 

The force of a dimly understood national solidarity 
has him In thrall. He has been caught up In th« wave 
of mystic, emotional, and political sentiment which la 
sweeping over India like a new religion, a religion of 
which the prophet, leader, and deity is Mahatma CMndhL 
Tolstoyans are familiar enough with the method 
of the passive resisters. But Gandhi has carried 
the doctrine of non-violeut resistance several 


stages, although perfectly logical stages, farther. 
His resisters are no longer merely passive. 


They Initiate an attack upon what they consider to be 
evil Instead of merely resisting the encroachments of 
*' ri offer violence, if not physical violciu.e, 
to British law and anlhorlty in India. The destruction 
of toddy-prodnclng palm trees, and the raids of govern- 
ment salt works, the production of illicit salt, the social 
boycott of Indian tax collectors, police, and other officials 
ot the government— carried to the length of barricading 
house doors, denying food and water, and even closing 
the month of village wells— and the active and successful 
boycott of British goods are developments ot the Tols- 
• toyan creed by which the war la acuvely carried Into the 
enemy * camp. i 


Mr. Gandhi is no novice in the use of the un- 
usual weapons. Ho employed them with success 
during his South African fight. This non-violent 
resistance is not an ingenious recourse of a 
political opportunist. 

He believes tn non-co-operation and noo-ieslstanca 
with a passionate sincerity. They are fundamentals of 
ihe same religion ot lovo which drives him to criticize the 
faults of his own people as earnestly as ho criticizes 
those of the British. 

What has been the net result of the struggle 
during these last months ? Mr. Gandhi has accom- _ 
plished a triple miracle in India. 

He hat taught the meek and humble llfnda, who 
shudders at violence with a physical as well as a moral 
revulsion, to become a Stoic able to endure the blows of 
police lathis without tear and without shrinking, and 
even with a fanatical joy. And what I* even more 
remarkable, lie h«s taught the fierce and warlike Pathsna 
of the Northwest Frontier and Ihe Incredibly proud Sikhs 
of the Punjab, to whom a blow Is a deadly Insult to bo 
washed out only In a "blood, to fold their arms under a 
rain of lathi blows without protest or retaliation. The 
third miracle i« the steady elimination of the religion* 
and race prejudices which have hitherto divided India 
and the breaking down of tho Immemorial caste system. 

Mr. Slocombe then describes his experiences in 
India where lie bad seen the remarkable exhibi- 
tion of men and women of all denomination* join 
in the struggle, and suffer together. 

I have seen Hindus, Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, 
and Farsees lying side by side In the same ward of a 
hospital suffering from similar lathi wounds, eating fro® 
the same dishes and drinking from the same drinking 
Vessel. I have seen high-caste Hindus break their caste 
to drink water offered by a low-caste Nationalist volun- 
teer. I have seen thousands of high-caste Hindu women 
who have broken their purdah to picket liquor shops ana 
foreign-cloth stores, and to lie all night in the street 
under the heavy monsoon rains when a procession h»a 
been banned or halted by the police. I have seen them 
rush under the uplifted arms of the police to take on 
their own shoulders the blows intended for the young - 
mon-volunteers of the Nationalist movement. To “>* 8 * 
people Gandhi la a prophet and an inspired leader, to® 
Incarnation of their own national aspirations, the very 
soul of awakening India. . 

In conclusion Mr. Slocombe adds that tbc dead- 
liest of the weapons is the boycott of British 
good*. And all 'these weapon* have been , tt 8P ^ 
with considerable effect. In the face of the 80 
facta . Mr. Slocombe says that it i* no longer » 
question of India’s oapacity for self-government • . 

Whether they are fit for It or not, It Is too lata to argus 
the matter now. They have already decided that they «"* 
fit to rule themselves, and they have begun to . m*a® 
foreign government impossible In India, 
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NANA FADNI8 

The Modern Review for November con- 

• tains a short life sketch of Nana Fadnis by 
Mr. G. S. Sardesal. Historians may assess the 
worth of Nana ia whatever way they choose but 
there Is no denying the fact, saya the writer, that 
two obscure Brahmin families from the West 
Coast, the Bbats and the Bhanns leaving their 
home in search of fortune and working in mntnal 
co-operation, succeeded for nearly a centnry, 
though after strenuous efforts in fulfilling Sbivaji’s 
great ambition, s', t, to capture and wield an almost 
imperial sceptre over India, the only instance of a 
successful Hindu Swaraj after the hallowed 
suzerainty of the ancient Guptas. 

The following account of the Nana will be 

• found Interesting : 

Possessing a weak and delicate constitution, Nana 
was not titled by nature for the rough end tumble of 
Camp life, tie was tall and thin, sot very lair In com- 
plexion, remarkably grave in countenance, and unusually 
reserved In manners. Ills said he was hardly ever seen 
to laugh or joke. In the dispatch of business he trusted 
more to his pen than to his tongue. ITe was always 
sparing In promises, but once be committed himself to 
any particular course of action, even his opponents were 

• sura that ho would stick to his word at all rlska. His 
younger cousin Moroba Fadnti was of » totally different 
nature and so jealous from the beginning of Nana's rise 
that he intrigued against him In season and out of season 
and had on that account to waste bis precious life In a 
long Imprisonment of a quarter of a century from which 
he was released by Bajl Kao II only after the death of 
Nana. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist fn estimating 
the character and achievements of Nana i'adnls, there 
Cannot be a doubt that the last stage of his active career, 
namely, the five years after the unfortunate death of the 
you up i’eshwa Madboo Kao II, was a aeries of blunders, 
a rapid downhill slide, which nearly wrecked all the 
, good work that be hid done previously. Ilia resignation 
and complete retirement from politics would haye been 
better not only for his own interests but also f>r those 
of the stele. Like many other notable personages In 
history, N»na committed the mistake of considering him- 
self Indispensable sod paid the penalty for his vacillation 
by undergoing confinement and Indignities at the hands 
of his unscrupulous master Baj! Rao II and the Inexperi- 
enced youth Danlt Rao Slndhla. The huge fortune that 
Nana had long tolled to amass, only served to excite the 
cupidity of all who possessed the strength to snalch It 
away sed ft eventually vanished away so quickly that, 
at his death, the Arab mercenaries whom he had employ- 
ed to guard bis person, clam ran red for the long arrears of 
their pay and refused to permit bln body to be removed 
for cremation, until their claims were satljfjed. 


DANCING IN INDIA 

"Traditional Dancing ia (adit ’’ U the subject 
of an article in the current number of the Empire 
Review, wherein the writer. Ruby Sharpe draw* 
special attention to the characteristic dancing of 
the Kb attacks or Pathsns in the British territory 
on the bonier of the west of Indns. Virile and 
full of grace, it expresses, as no words could do, 
their fierce determination, their power of devotion 
to some shadowy call to self-sacrifice, their passion- 
ate sensB of victory underlying apparent defeat. 
Wearing voluminous peg-top trousers of snowy 
cotton, elaborately patterned silk waistcoats, and 
hand-made silk larujhia wound carefully round 
their heads and arranged to show the beautiful 
coloured stripes of the ends in an enormous bow 
at one side, a number of dancers move in a circle, 
taking rather short steps and raising each arm 
alternately. Occasionally, they execute a wonder- 
ful pironette, whirl their swords stove their heads, 
or sink slowly upon their heels towards the ground. 

Usually these dances are performed round a 
litige bonfire and the flames play on handsome 
bronzed faces and gleaming swords, bringing them 
into strong relief against a background of frowning 
hills and deep rivers that whisper of all primeval 
instincts. And, as I hey flicker and fall, they light 
up a spectacle than which nothing could be more 
in keeping -with that mysterinm spirit of the 
North-West Frontier of India which for genera- 
tions has called to Englishmen and found an echo 
in their hearts. 

TIIE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 

Tax Calcutta Mnricteai. CAxrrrc, the official orgaa 
of the Corporation of Calcutta Is surpassing Itself la IU 
il£th anniversary number. Year alter year Mr. Amal 
Home, Ita Editor, has given the public an annual 
distinguished allkn by the richness and variety of Ita 
eraotcet*. The present Ih»o« which Is sumptuously got 
up contains articles on various aspeels of civics and le 
a loroeff with pictures and portraits In colon r. Mr. Amal 
Ibjmel* as enterprising a* ever and we find eontrt- 
batloo* from eminent people both In India and abroad. 

Another Interesting featnre Is ibe messages of everting* 
and good wishes from Lord Mayor* and Mayor* of 
Western cities and heads of numerous rifle aasoriadoet 
Jn America, 
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WORK OF THE I. L. 0. 

\Dr. F. F. Filial contributes an article on tbe 
above subject to tbe current issue of tbe INDIAN 
Labour JOURNAL. One of tbe ways in which 
tbe International Labour organisation at Geneva 
has already proved, and will continuo to prove 
helpful, says Dr. Filial, is by furnishing the 
Indian Labour movement with that solid basis 
of knowledge sad experience ou which alone a 
strong working class movement can be bnilt. 
He says : — 

Tbo portals of Oenevs sre always open to the work, 
ing clsasss of tills country, and In tbs measure tn which 
other workers' organisations resort to the I. L. O. for 
enriching their store of wisdom end experience will be 
fonod Ibefr efficiency end their capacity to respond to 
the ever-lncresalng needs of their growing clientele. 

Bo marked has been the Influence of tbe I. L. 0. o« 
the eonrse oi labour legislation in this country that aa 
scute crlttc has expressed it as his deliberate opinion 
that 'the development oflodltn public opinion on labour 
questions has been greatly stimulated and encouraged 
by Geneva, and that but for Geneva many of the 
measures of social reform which have now found their 
way to the statute book might not have been InlUatsd 
at alL' 

The Indian working class movemrnthas already 
gained some victories in its long war against 
poverty and social injnstice. There is also another 
aspect of the w ork ahead of us, says Dr. Pillai, 
in which tbe help of tbe I. L. 0. will prove to be 
of paramount importance. 

The whole country is now agitated over the fntnre 
political constitution of India, and we are all anxtonsly 
looking forward to the establishment of democratic 
political institutions. Now, every civilised government 
having a democratic ayitem has, as a necessary corollary, 
recognised as a preliminary duly die provisions of 
educational !ac!ltties for the people. If every citlxen It 
to have some share In determining the destinies of bis 
fellows, It is necessary that be should be adequately 
equipped for the exercise oi this responsibility. With an 
uneducated population, we will find that though we may 
hare the forms of democratic government, the substance 
Of democracy will still bp wanting. Tbe dangers of 


democracy arc the real dangers of civilisation. They are 
diminished by anything that Increases the possibility ot 
intelligent citizenship, that helps to gecure Conditions in 
which those who exercise political power may fit 
themselves for their great responsibility. Can It be 
denied that the efforts of the International Labour 
Organisation to obtain sufficient wages for the worker to 
enable him to maintain himself on a decent scale of 
living, leisure for the comprehension and exercise of hte 
duties as a citizen, relief from tho pre-occupation of 
uncertain employment, protection against Industrial risk* 
and their demoralising consequences, security against 
exploitation of women and children, are a real cantrl- 
bntfon to the bads on which the democratic structure of 
our country may be built? 

Tbe writer concludes by saying that tbe I.L. 0. 
can not only help tbe Indian worker in bia fight to 
obtain fair cooilitiona of life and work, bnt that it 
can also contribute substantially to the establish- 
ment of a real democracy in tLis country. 

INDIA IN PERIODICALS 

The Political Apprentices dip op India. 
By Mr. Vasndev Ran. [The Hindustan Review, 
Oct. 1930]. 

The Economic Development of India. By 
Prof. P. J. Thomas. [Indian Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Oct, 1930], 

TnE Recall to an Indian Educational 
Policy. Ily Rev. W. Meston. [The Madras 
Christian College Magazine, Oct. 1930]. 

The Indian Reform Problem. By the Kt. 
Hon. Lord Islington, Cl C.M.O. [The Empire 
Review, November 1930]. 

A Novel Aqimcultural Industry in tite 
Punjab. Ily S. Kiialunera Singh, M.A. [I'*' 9 
Kbalsa Review, November 1930]. 

Some Aspects of Town Planning in Ancient 
India. By Dr. Binode Behari Dutta, U.A-, 
Ph.D. [Tbe Calcutta Manictpal Gazette, Anni-' 
veraary Number 19S0]. ’ , 
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LORD 8ANKEY ON FEDERATION 
, Lord Sankey, Deputy Chairman of the R.T.C. 
has prepared a list of beads of subjects for dis- 
cussion by the Federal Committee. The list 
which has been published is as follows : — 

(I) Component elements of the Federation. 

(U) Type of Federal Legislature and number of 
Chambers of which it should consist. 

(III) Powers of the Federal Legislature. 

(IV) Number of memters composing tho Federal 
Legislature and, if the Legislators Is of more than one 
Chamber, of each Chamber and their distribution among 
the Federating units. 

(V) Methods by which representatives from British 
India and from the States are to be chosen. 

(VI) The constitution, character, powers, and res- 
ponsibilities of the Federal Executive. 

(VII) Powers of tho Provincial Legislatures. 

(VIII) Tho constitution, character, powers and res- 
ponsibilities of the Provincial Executives. 

(K) The provision to bo made to secure the wtttlng 
co-operation of minorities and special Interests. 

(X) The question of establishing a Supreme Court 
and Its jurisdiction. 

(XI) Defence forces. 

(XII) Delation of the Federal Executive and Provin- 
cial Executives to the Crown. 

MR. JINNAH’S FOURTEEN POINTS 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 
Mr. Jinuah’a Fourteen Points which have been 
tho subject of considerable discussion at the Round 
Table Conference may be summarised as 
follows : — . 

(1) The form of the future constitution shontd ba 
federal with residuary powers vested In the provinces. 

(2) Uniform measures of autonomy should be granted 
to nil provinces. , - 

(3) AU legislatures of the country and other elected 
bodies should be constituted on the definite principle of 

' adequate and effective representation of minorities In 
every province wtthout reducing the mujority In any 
province to a minority or even to an equality. 

(4) In the Central Legislature the Mussalman repre- 
sentation should not be less than one-third. . 

(5) Any territorial redistribution that might at any 
time be necessary should not In any way affect the Muslim 
majority in the Puojab, Bengal and the N. TV. F. Pro- 

(6) Full religious liberty that is liberty of belief, 
worship, observances, propaganda, association and educa- 
tion ahouid be guaranteed to all Communities. 

ID8 


ADVERSE LEGISLATION 

(7) No bill or resolution or any part thereof should 
be passed tn any legislature or in any other elected 
body, if three-fourths of the members of the Hindu or 
Muslim communities in that particular body oppose such 
a bill or resolution or part thereof on the ground that it 
would be Injurious to the interests of that community. 

(8) Sind should be separated from Bombay Preil- 

(9) Reforms should be Introduced In tho N TV. F 
Provinces and Baluchistan on the same footing as in the 
other provinces. 

(10) Provisions should be made in the constitution 
giving Blusllms an adequate share along with other 
Indians in all the services of the State and In the self- 
governing bodies having due regard to the requirements 
ot efficiency. 

(11) The constitution should embody adequate safe- 
guards for the protection of the Muslim religion, culture 
and personal Ians and for the protection and promotion 
of Muslim education, language and charitable Institutions 
and for their due share in the grants-lu-aid given by the 
State and by self-governing bodies. 

MD3LIMS IN THE CABISET 

(12) No cabinet, either central or provincial, should 
be formed without there being a proportion of Muslim 
ministers of at least one- third. 

(13) No change be made In the constitution by the 
Central Legislature except with the concurrence of the 
States constituting the Indian Federation. 

(14) That la the present eircamiteacee the representa- 
tion ol 51us sal mans in the different legislatures of the 
country and of the other elected bodies through separate 
electorates Is Inevitable and further the Government 
being pledged not to deprive the Mussalmans of this 
right, It cannot be taken away without their eonse it, and 
so long as the Mussalmans are not satisfied that their 
rights and Interests are adequately safeguarded In the 
manner specified above they will not consent to joint 
electorates with or without conditions. 

A CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA 

A draft constitution has been prepared by Sir 
M. Yisresvaraya, ex-Dawan of Mysore, in 
collaboration with Mr. K. Natsrajao, Editor of 
The Indian Social Reformer, as embodying 
the minimum demands of India. 

Their scheme contemplates the immediate 
introduction of Dominion Status and the initiation 
of arrangements for tho transfer of all departments 
of the Central Government to responsible Ministers 
within a , maximum period of ten years. It 
provides for the entry of the Indian Stairs into 
the Federal scheme immediately, for these who 
like to do to, and in course of, time for those 
who are not prepared , to enter the Federation 
immediately. 
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INDIA'S DEMAND FOR DOMINION STATUS 


THE lit. HON. 8ASTBI 

The following are excerpts from the Rt Hon. 
Sastri's speech at the Round Table Conference: 

The lear which Is In the minds of many British people 
when they contemplate a large adrance In constitutional 
status, U that any polity that wa may construct here, or 
that we may lay the foundations of, may pass, as respects 
Its machinery, into the hands of those who now belong to 
the Congress Party and who brought about a serious 
situation which lad to the summoning of the Round Table 
Conference. I do not think the fear unreasonable ; it la 
natural. I think we who speak for India are under the 
obligation to meet that fear, oughtlu earnest to try to 
convince the British people, either that the fears may be 
Countered by cautionary measures, or that the fears hare 
no loundatlon In fact Much has been said by my friend 
who spoke on this side about very Urge and considerable 
sections ol the population, whom Congress propaganda 
has not touched so far, who remain loyal to the British 
connection. May I add another source ol comfort 1 Who 
are these people from whom we fear disturbance. No 
doubt they hare caused trouble so far Are our measures 
here not desfgned to conciliate them? Are these not 
pacificatory steps thst we are taking ? Are they not cal- 
entiled to win over once more their hearts to ways of 
loyalty and ordered progress ? 

,, ll«> the strength of the situation to-day. Our 

enemies ” ,re not bad men-, tb.y are good men whom 
we hive alienated by unfortunate political happenings. 
It Is easy to bring them round. Let us make an honest 
•ttempt, and, by Ood’s grace, our work shall be rewarded 
both here and In India, 


SIR TKJ BAHADUR BAPRU 
In the courts of hit speech *t the Round Table 
Conference Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said : 

We bare come here aerosa the seas In the midst of the 
Ribea and ridicule of our own countrymen. We have al- 
ready been described in onr country as traitors to the 
e«u«e. We have come here in the midst of that opposi- 
tion, but have brought with- ni the determination to 
■rgne with yon, to discuss with you frankly and freely, to 
make onr contribution to the solution of the problem, to 
wake ourselves beard but also to bear you and to invito 
yon to mtke your contribution, so that In the end we may 
Wh ° h ‘ Te * !r ** J J’ forecast the fntnre were 
really false propheu. In that spirit I wish to present my 
ewe before you, • * 


No greater mistake can be made by British statesmen 
and iny British friends — and I claim I do possess some 
friends among the British — than to imagine that India 
stands to-day where she did even tea years ago. I think 
the Idea of the progress India has made during the last 
ten years could not have been better described than In 
the gracious words of our Sovereign on the opening day 
of this Conference. We have travelled a very long 
distance. Let that be realised. Let this time-worn 
theory, that we are only a handful of men be abolished 
tor good. Mr. Jayakar and I, during the months of July, 
August and September, were constantly travelling from 
one end of the country to the other. We saw with our 
own eyes, we heard with our own ears, signs and cries 
which It would hive been impossible for me or him to 
Imagine. When I road In the English press description 
of the situation in India, my heart sinks. 

1 am not making a reference to these things with the 
object of frightening you. I am not holding out any threat, 
I am simply stating facts. I make an absolutely honest 
confession that, so far as I am concerned, I have realised 
from the beginning the grave dangers of the civil dis- 
obedience movement to my country. But while I have 
realised the grave dangers of that movement, I have also 
realised the Importance of placing a true Interpretation of 
what it really represents. I beg you on this occasion to 
rise superior to the small administrative view of this 
question and to take a broad statesmanlike view of the 
unrest you find in India. 

MR. C. Y. CniNTAIIANI 

Mr. Chintamani in liis speech at the Round 
Table Conference appealed to all the three 
British political parties to help the cause of India. 
Addressing the chair he reminded Mr, Ramsay 
MacDonald : 

In the preface to yonr hook (tue oowssukst or ran'*) 

I read : “ India's needs cannot be met by an adjustment 
here and an adjustment there. They have to be viewed 
in their wide sweep.” In 1928, presiding at the British 
Commonwealth Labor Conference In London you said : . 
” I hope that within a period of months rather than years 
there will he a new Dominion to the Commonwealth of 
onr Nations, a Dominion of Another race, * Dominion 
that will find self-respect as an equal within the British 
Commonwealth. I refer to India. And your Party, 1° 
1929, on the eve ol the election, said— And this is what 
your Party Is committed to : “ The Labor Party believe 
In the right of the Indian people to Self-Government and 
Self-Determination, and the policy of the Labor Govern- 
ment would be one of continnons co-operation with them 
with the objeet of establishing India at the earliest 
possible moment, and by her consent, a» an equal partner 
with tie other members ot the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” 
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TUB STATES’ DEMAND 

Tn & letter to TlIK MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
Col. llaksar pleads that a federation is the only 
form of Government for all-India that is likely at 
present to appeal to the State* and suggests that 
such a constitution will appeal also to British 
India and, if adopted now, will he not merely 
workable but will be worked by the States and the 
provinces alike in a way that no unitary constitu- 
tion can ever hope to he. 

Col. Ilaksar says that the States see clearly 
that a federal legislature and executive dealing 
with nations of common concern to British and 
Indian India could hardly bo so neglectful of the 
latter’s interests ns is the Government of India as 
now constituted. 

The idea is also likely to he attractive to 
British India since, without snch federal institu- 
tions a United India is impossible and witboat a 
United India, Dominion Status is unachievable. 

British India will have to surrender some 
authority at present exercised on her behalf by tie 
Government, with whom she is out of sympathy 
since tho States cannnt be expected to enter any 
Federation except on the basis of co-equal part- 
nership. 

PRINCES’ TERMS FOR FEDERATION 

The States’ Delegation to the Hosnd Table 
Conference have made considerable progress with 
their Federation Scheme, and consultations have 
occurred, sometimes among themselves and some- 
times with British Indians. Although no final 
'scheme has taken shape the Princes have practi- 
cally decided on some lines on which they are to 
proceed, including: 

(1) The desirability of all States joining the 

Federation, 

(2) Equal representation with British India, 

(3) Necessity of representation of States ’ in 

the Federal Ministry, 

(4) Leaving Defence and Foreign Relations 
outside the scope ef the Federal Parlia- 


ment, and only matters of common con 
cem to be dealt with by the Federal 
Executive and Legislature and 

(5) The establishment of a Supreme Court. 
The report drawn up by Ministers is now being 
revised by an enlarged committee. There i* no 
idea at present of drawing up a comprehensive 
scheme, but whatever decisions may be reached 
will be regarded as a guide for negotiation with 
other parties. 

'll era are indications that efforts will be made 
to raise questions concerning States subjects. 
Questions like freedom of speech, ffabeas Corpus, 
the establishment of popular Legislatures, the 
limitation of the privy purse and fixing a Prince’s 
cit'd fut, which trill interest both Princes and their 
subjects, will be raised, and, it is expected, that 
the Princes will be requested to formulate definite 
answers. 

THE NIZAM’S ARMY 
In pursuance of a finnan issued by tbe II. E. 
U, the Nizam, the Hyderabad State Army is now 
being reorganised in accordance with a carefully 
drawn up scheme. Fart of the scheme, which is 
now being given effect to, has been prepared by 
Commander Nawab Osman Yar-ud-DowIah and is 
confined to the formation of new units with tbe 
existing personnel and does not entail any finan- 
cial or numerical increase. 

Tbe Army will now consist of:— 

Tbe Hyderabad Imperial Service Lancers. 

The Golconda Lancers 
The Cavalry Training Corps 
The Bodyguards Squadron 
“A" Battery, Horse Artillery 
“ B ” Battery, Nizam’s Field Artillery 
The Nizam’s Own Infantry 
The 2nd Asafnagar Infantry 
The 3rd Saifabad Infantry 
The 4th Golconda Infantry 
. The Infantry Training Company 

The Arab Palace Guards ‘ _ 



Indians Outside India 


INDIANS IN AFRICA 


Mr. S. A. ' Waiz, Secretary of the Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Association recently visited 
Simla ami had an interview with the Hon. Sir 
Fazli Hussain, the member of the Government of 
India in charge of the portfolio oo questions a. flee- 
ting Indians overseas. In particular he called 
Sir Fazli Hussain's attention to the situation in 
South Africa and East Africa. The Hon. Mem- 
ber gave Mr. Waiz a statement in the course of 
which ho said : — 


SOUTH AFRICA 

“ Early to February, 1930, the Union Government, as 
a result of a number of recant judicial pronouncements, 
set up a Select Committee of the House of Assembly to 
enquire loto these questions and to propose such legis- 
lation as it might deem fit- The Government of lodla 
have always been conscious of the Importance ot Indian 
interests Involved, and It was for this reason that they 
deputed Mr. J. 0 Tyson, who was at the time Secretary 
to their first Agent— tha KL Hon. V. B. Bsalry— In South 
Africa, to make sultablo representations to the Commit- 
tee tn regard to the safeguarding of legitimate interests 
of the Indian population and to give the Indian commu- 
nity such assistance as It might need for placing Its views 
before the Committed. As you know, the Committee's 
report, together with Its conclusions, which were embo- 
died in a Bill, were placed on the Table of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Union on the 13th Msy and the 
BUI was read for the first time on the 11th of that month. 
As soon as the Belert Committee's report and dralt Bill 
reached the Government of India, they represented to the 
Union Government that they should be allowed adequate 
"®* *° •““I' 18 carefully the farreaehiug provisions oi 
this measure. Our representations met with a favour- 
able response and it was decided to postpone further 
consideration oi the Bill until the following session of 
the Union Parliament which in all probability will com- 
mence iu January next. The spirit in which our request 
wsa met was but anothsr Indication of the friendly rela- 
tions that had been eatahlished by the Cape Town Con- 
ference. Our Agent in South Africa haa been and is 
hard at work, discussing the Bill with Indians and others, 
formulating views and reporting us the situation as it 
jI? lops , from ,llnB 10 time. 'Vo sought last July the 
advice of the Standing Emigration Committee of both 
the Indian Legislature on the provisions of the 
■ “ , , , 8 * 8V ' CB given by them haa been fund most 

valuable and every endeavour is being made to prepare 
the Indian case as thoroughly as possible." 

Sir Fazli Hussain then goes on to say that the 
delegates _ of India at the Imperial Conference 
have availed themselves of the opportunity to 
toenss the situation Informally with General 
Hertzog in London and expresses the hope that 
friendly negotiations will bring about a astUfac-, 
tory settlement honourable' and equitable to the* 
Indians in the Trans val, 


EAST AFRICA 

As regards East Africa, Sir Fazli Hussain 
points out that the conclusions of His Majesty « 
Government which are set forth in the white 
paper issued in June last, represent a considerable 
advance on the former position. 

The Indian community Las always attached great Im- 
portance to the principle of a common electoral roll, and 
the Government of India have always lent their full sup- 
port to this view. We still adhere to the ontnlons ex- 
pressed In this regsri^ou former occasions and, therefore, 
naturally welcome the declaration that the establishment 
of » common roll Is the object to be aimed at and altain- 
ed, with an equal franchise of a civilisation or education 
character open to all races. The proposal to leave the 
con-tltntion of the Kenya Legislative Council substan- 
tially unaltered la also satisfactory. As regards the 
scheme of Closer Union, I am aware that apprehensions 
aro entertained In crrtatn quarters that If the three terri- 
tories ol Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika are brought 
together for purposes oi administration, the spirit ol 
Kenya while settlers, which Is one of political domination, 
might prevail on account of their number and influence 
and that lo particular the Interests of Indians In Tanga- 
nyika, which is administered under a Mandate, might be 
affected prejudicially. We shall arrange lo apprise the 
Jolut Belect Comrattleo of Parliament, when It Is con- 
stituted, of the views of the Indian community on all 
these matters. We are told that It will be for the com- 
mittee Itself to decide whet procedure It should adopt in 
regard to the fulfilment of the task to be entrusted to It 
When that procedure has been decided, we shall tike 
steps to see that our views are placed before the Commit- 
tee la the most suitable manner. 

Referring to certain recent speeches made in 
South Africa and in London Sir Fazli Hnssain 
eays 

1 can very well understand that the reports (as they 
appeared in the press) of the speeches having caused 
great dismay to Indians. I myself felt astonished and, to 
be frank, horrified at some of the ssntlments as reported 
tn the Press, and only hope that the full speeches will 
show that the effect produced In the minds of the readers 
was due to certain pas.ages having boen divorced from 
their foulest. I am reluctant to believe that In view of 
the great world movements of thought on these subjects, 
any of the great Dominions would bo prepared to sanc- 
tion what wnnld seem from the telegraphed reports to be 
to serious a departure from the principles of British 
justice and fairplay that have been more than once 
enunciated by His Majesty’s Government. 

Though onr task of safeguarding the Interests Or 
Indians overseas la one of very great difficulty and deli- 
cacy, It Is one on which as a rule not only Indian optoion 
la united, but on which Indian public opinion Is reflected 
in the views the Government of India formulate. Tour 
Association may rest assured of our continued vigil* 8 ®® 
and of our determination to do all we can to promote the 
interests of overseas. We know the righteousness of our 
cause and feel confident that when this is brought to the 
notice of the statesmen on whnra rests the responsibility 
for these matters, they will recognise its justice. 



Industrial and Commercial Section 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL INTERESTS 

Mr. Huseinbhoy Laljgi, President of the Bombay 
merchants' chamber, speaking at its last quarterly 
meeting on Not, 15th observed 

It has been several limes claimed by tha 
British commercial community here that they 
have benefited this country to a very Urge extent. 
It is true that they hare started some big factories 
and carried on a large business. Ike acid test 
is whether these activities hate been started for 
the economic salvation of India, and, if so, may 
1 ask them if they hare at any time co- 
operated with the leaders of Indian public opinion 
and leaders of Indian trade and industries with 
reference to the Industrial development of the 
country? Have they helped the building up, on 
.ante and stable foundations, of such Indian Indus- 
tries as maybe considered “key” industries? In 
their evidence before the Tariff Board with regard 
to the several enquiries instituted by this body, 
hare they pressed for industrialization o a a much 
larger scale in this country, and asked for definite 
and liberal protection to radian industries ? What 
was their attitude with regard to State-manage- 
ment ot railway*, a question on which the whole of 
the Indian commercial community was united? 
Answers to these questions will clearly show 
whether the British Commercial community in 
this country has really aiood for the development 
of Indian trade and industries, and has worked 
for India's economic regeneration. 

SWADESHI, AN ARTICLE OF FAITH 

The sacrifice and suffering of sixty-three 
thousand Indians including Mahatma Gandhi, the 
high priest of Nationalism will go in vain if we do 
not take Swadeshi as an article of faith, urged 
Mrs. Dharmvir, an English lady by birth opening 
the Swadeshi Bazzar at Lahore. They should 
feel ashamed she aaid, that they still felt the need 
of opening. a swadeshi bazaar at tbi* critical 
juncture of India’* history. 


A RESERVE BANK FOR INDIA 
“ If the eiri! disobedience movement con tic ties 
Provincial Governments might find themselves a* 
the dawn of a new constitutional day, so crippled 
in material resources tha* they will be powerless 
to unlertake any constructive progr-nnm-’,” said 
Sir George Schuiter, Finance Member, Govern- 
ment of India, in the course of a speech to a 
Conference of Finsnce Secretaries at Simla. Sir 
George mentioned the steps India should take 
not only for her own prosperity, but for the benefit 
of the world. What the country requires, he 
said, is the foundation of a sound central or federal 
Reserve Bmk which, based on national support, 
would co-operate with the central bmks of the 
world in a sound currency policy. He ascribed 
the present low prices in India to the extremely 
difficult conditions created by the political aitaa- 
tioa to Bombay, and emphasised that the country 
might gain greatly from co-operation with the 
British Empire. 

DECLINE OF BRITISH EXPORTS 
In the House of Commons, replying to Com* 
mauder Kenworthy, Mr. Benn said that the 
boycott of British goods in India was weakening 
throughout India generally but was still effective 
in Bombay. He was circulating figares showing 
the falling off in British exports to India which 
showed in September quarter a decline of 43.6 
per cent, compared with 1929. The decline in 
British exporta to places abroad was 25.8 per 
cent. 

LANCASHIRE MERGER 
The scheme is nearing completion for the forma- 
tion of another big amalgamation of Lancashire 
cotton trade. The merger will affect about fifty 
spinning mills controlling 4,000,000 spindles In 
the coarse spinning section of the industry In 
Rochdale and Old-ham Districts. The amalgama- 
tion is expected to be the second largest combine 
in the Lancashire cotton Industry. 
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Agricultural Sectiott 


THE JUTE CRISIS 

The Deputation of .Zemindars, headed by the 
Maharaja Tagore which waited upon His Ex- 
cellency the Governor of Bengal recently at 
Darjeeling in connection with the jute crisis, has 
issued a statement with His Excellency’s approval. 

It says that Government will distribute loans 
amongst the cultivators wherever justified, for their 
subsistence daring the period of distress and for 
the purchase of agricultural implements and 
seeds. 

It is further stated that Government will initiate 
propaganda to enlighten the cultivating classes on 
the present situation and to impress upon them 
the necessity of drastic restriction in the area to be 
sown during the coming year. 

AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 
“ I am very much interested in agriculture and 
fascinated beyond measure at the things I 'have 
seen in India, especially her Tillages. Most 
certainly I should think India to be one of the 
richest countries in the world if one were to take 
into consideration the material that is available 
for working the enormous resources that are or 
seem to be as yet not even looked into” eaid 
Professor Francis B. Sayre, son-in-law of the late 
President Woodrow Wilson in the course of a 
recent interview at Allahabad, 

‘ I spent a perfect day at Naim” continued Prof. 
Sayre, “ visiting the Central Jail and later, saw 
IBgginbo tarn’s Agricultural Institute. If you 
could have farms and agricultural institutes like 
that and people took more living interest in them, 
India will change and change too as she has 
never done before. The point is to make year 
grain and cereal and crop grow to donble their 
present sue and without much expense.”, 

Asked as to how this was to be achieved and 
whether he was Tor large scale extensive farming 
with tractors and grain elevators, as in U.S.A. or 
out in Russia, Prof Sayre said : “ No.^No. What 
I mean is more intensive cultivation with Bmall 


modern improvements in labour and machinery. 
The present state of cultivation in India and the 
agricultural implements used in the same are, 
according to him too primitive for words, but he is 
very hopeful of agriculturists here. “ What the 
agriculturist wants is a little guidance and instruc- 
tion and change of outlook. Then you will have 
a different India. That is what I feel”, concluded 
tho professor of International Law, who takes 
practical interest in agriculture and the living 
realities around him. 

TREATMENT OF CATTLE DISEASES 
A preventive treatment, entirely new to Britian 
has just been beguo by the Ministry of Agriculture 
in an attempt to check the spread of foot and 
mouth disease, and to minimise the slaughter of 
animals which, in six years, is estimated to have 
cost the taxpayer about £5,000,000 in com- 
pensation to farmers. The treatment is an in- 
jection of a sernm under the skin of animals which 
have been in contact with sufferers or exposed to 
the danger of infection, says a report in THE 
CEYLON Obsekvku. It has the effect of immunis- 
ing the animal bo treated for 10 days, during which 
their yards and stables can be disinfected. The 
treatment is at present being given under condi- 
tions of secrecy at one of the three centres where 
there is an outbreak of the disease. One is at 
Pirbright, Surrey, another is near Leeds, and the 
third is at Stokesley, near Darlington. 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR AGRICULTURE 
The Madras Government have sanctioned the 
deputation of six students for three years to the 
Agricultural College, Coimbatore, with scholar- 
ships of Rs. 25 each per mensem, if necessary , 
with effect from July 1930 and of two students 
per annum in subsequent years until further 
orders. The candidates should as far as possible 
be men domiciled in the Agency tracts. The 
Director of Agriculture will select the candidates 
and decide on the necessity of the scholarship* 
in consultation with the Agents. 
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RADIO-THERAPY 

In presenting their first annual report the 
Notional Radium Trust and the Radium Commis- 
sion Bet forth their plans for the future, urge tho 
need for a larger number of practitioners, fully 
qualified to practise radio-therapy, aud issue a 
word of warning against " the creation of false 
hopes” in estimating the value and efficacy of 
radium in the treatment of malignant diseases. 

“ Radium,” it 5s remarked, “ is not yet esta- 
blished as a 'cure' for cancer ; while it holds out 
a good promise of beneficial results aud certainly 
of alleviation of suffering, it is at present a very 
dangerous weapon and one which unless used 
milt I he greatest skill, rare and precaution may 
easily he productive of more harm than good." 

HEARING FOR THE DEAF 
“I have studied more than 4,300 eases,” says 
Dr. Marcel Vigo cron, of New York University, 
“ and not one was totally deaf.” When hearing 
is impaired by illness most people stop using their 
ears, and deafness increases, whereas proper exer- 
cise, as he has demonstrated, tends to restore the 
injured organs, just as an injured arm may he 
restored by exercise. Television also may prove 
helpful, to a limited degree, to deaf persons. 
Seeing each other st opposite ends of a two-mile 
line in laboratories of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, twn totally deaf persons 
carried on a conversation by reading the move- 
ments of each other's lip*. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION HOSPITAL 
The Ramakriahna Mission has ‘established in 
Rangoon a free hospital which has been giving 
medical aid to thousands every year, tbe total 
number of patients dnring 1929 being l,3t,0l0. 
The ninth annua) report of the institution shows 
that the Sevashrama receives considerable finan- 
cial help from the Rangoon Corporation which 
granted about Rs. 0,000 daring 1929 for repairing 
some of the existing wards apd building additional 
ones. 


INDIAN IIOSPITAL IN LONDON 
A scheme for establishing an Indian Hospital in 
London was launched at a reception held at 
Veeraswamy’a Restaurant by tbe Indian Medical 
Association (of Great Britain) aud Dr. Irving C. 
De Zllvs. Tbe scheme was cordially supported 
by the delegates to the Round Tsbte Conference 
and the Indian Doctors in England, ft is pro- 
posed to start a hospital with 40 beds, a propor- 
tion of which will be reserved for Indians. It is 
proposed to provide Indian post-graduates with 
appointments, train Indian women as nurses 
and give Indian doctors facilities for spe- 
cialisation and research. The initial capital ex- 
peases are estimated at £i2,50O and the recur- 
ring annual expenses for the first few years will 
he £4,500. 

DRUGS INQUIRY COMMITTEE 
Ltealeoaot-Colooel C. A. P. Hiogetoa, Superinten- 
dent of the Maternity Hospital and Professor of 
Midwifery in tho Medical College, Madras, in the 
Course of his evidence before the Drugs Inquiry 
Said that there ought to be some legislation Com- 
mittee to control tbe potency aod purity of drugs 
and chemicals manufactured locally and imported 
from abroad. Special boards should be formed to 
test such drugs coming on the market to See that 
they came up to the standard. He also expressed 
the opinion that all dispensaries should have quali- 
fied chemists to dispense tbeir drugs. 

TUBERCULOSIS CURE 
' The Aga Khan presiding over a meeting at the 
Ritz Hotel, London on the flfh Dec. announced 
that the test of SpaMmger vaccine for the Immu- 
nisation of cattle again** Tuberculosis conducted 
by the Norfolk supervision Committee of Control 
had proved it* efficacy beyond doubt.’ _ 
Signatories to the document attesting to the 
Value of Spahlinger’s .work include the Aga Khan, 
Marquess of Crewe, Dr. S fuels, Sir Archihal 
ITeibsR, Sir Arthur Stanley and Mr. Gilbey. 
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Sib C. V. RAMAN 

On the eve of bit departure to Europe Sir 
C. V. Rarasa delivered an interesting lecture oo 
the “Scattering of light” in the Sir Cowaaji 
Jehaogir Hall, Bombay, on November 19. 

Justice Miras, Vice-Chancellor, Bombay 
University, presided. Distinguished among those 
present were Jostiee Madgavkar and Dr. 
MeHrom, Principal, Royal Institute of Science. 

The Vice-Chanceilor, in liis opening remarks, 
congratulated Sir C. V. Raman on the distinction 
that he had earned by winning the Nobel Prize, 
and thus adding lustre to India. “We are all 
proud of Sir 0. V. Raman, who has brought the 
Nobel prize to India a second time.' 1 

8ir C. V. Raman after thanking the President 
for the kind sentiments observed that Science was 
an international subject, in which there was no 
division of casto or creed. All Science-men were 
fellow-workers in a common cause, fellow-servants 
in the search for Truth. He supplemented his 
lecture with interesting slides. Sir C.V. Raman 
showed on the screen, a picture of Prof. R. IV. 
Wood, famous American Scientist, snapped in his 
laboratory conducting experiment* and producing 
anti-strokes in ltaman 'lines of Benzene. The 
picture produced hy Prof, Wood, was a unique 
tribute to India. Sir C. V. Raman narrated how 
he and his students successfully challenged the 
19th eeotury phj striate' description of light as 
some kind of electro- magnetic wave. Sir C. V. 
Rams’ii said Lis experiments had built a bridge 
between Chemistry nnd Physics, which enabled 
one to ascertain and distinguish between different 
kinds of chemical forc> s. 

, Sir C. V. Raman reached Stockholm on Decem- 
ber 10th. King Gustav and other members of 
the Royal family were in a distinguished gather- 
ing at Concert House, Stockholm on the occasion 
of the presentation of the Nobel Prizes on the 
same day. 


After an address by the President of the Nobe! 
Foundation .and a musical intermezzo by the 
Stockholm Philharmonic Orchestra, the President 
of Committee for Physics delivered a short lecture 
on the importance of Sir C. V. Raman’s scienti- 
fic work, and the King presented the distinguish- 
ed Madrasi with the prize amidst great applause, 
DR. BOSE ON THE ASSENT OF LIFE 
"From plant to animal we thus follow the long 
stairway of the ascent of life. The barriers 
which separated the kindred phenomena are 
now thrown down, plant ami animal life 'being 
found to be inuliiple unity in the single ocean of 
being. In realising this is the sense of final 
mystery of things lesnoncd or deepened. Scienee 
cannot but waken in ub a deeper sense of awe and 
her own advances gain fur us a step in that stair- 
way of rock which all must climb who desire 1 to 
look from tbo mountain tops of the spirit upon the 
promised land of Truth," said Sir Jagadisb 
Chandra Bose enunciating some of his principal 
discoveries at the anniversary meeting of the 
Bose Institute at Calcutta on the 1st Dec. 

Amoug other striking experiments it was 
astonishing to watch the plants supposed to be 
without any rhythmic activity recording their pulse 
beat which was unaffected hy drugs as the pulse 
beat of the animal heart. No less startling was 
demonstration of the movement of, sap- in the 
plants which was shown not only to ascend up- 
wards bnt could also under special circumstances 
be made to descend downwards. 

INDIAN SCIENTISTS IN CONFERENCE 

The eleventh annual meeting of the South 
Indian Science Association concluded it* three 
days’ programme at Bangalore on the 17th Nov. 
Dr. W, E. Watson presiding. 

The proceedings which were mostly in the 
Committee, concluded with a presentation address 
to Sir C. V. Raman oo the latter’s proud achieve* 
menta in Science, * J 
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TAGORE’S MESSAGE 
In a message delivered to the New „York Pres* 
Association Sir Rabindranath Tagore is reported 
to have said: — 

“ I am proud my countrymen tc-day, tinder 
their great leader Mahatma Gandhi, have dis- 
dained to imitate violent methods of modern mili- 
tary nations in their struggle for freedom but 



SIR RABINDRANATH TACOER 
made moral integrity ami spirit of sacrifice tho 
directive power of their nan-violent movement. 
By accepting spiritual force a9 their chief 
weapon, they have already proved their superior- 
ity to the primitive mentality of unashamed 
pillage and manslaughter which persists in most 
countries to-day and I have no doubt that if oar 
countrymen can keep fast to this heroism of non- 
violence, In spite of violent provocation they- will 
hero no difficulty in establishing the freedom 
which is already Jheirs in so far as they are true 
to their central ideal. 

I can tell yon that the whole world to-day 
recognises the greatness of India’s spiritual strag- 
gle for liberty. India has proved that human 
history has come to a stage when moral force 
has to he acknowledged even by politics." 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CHOICE 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Murray, D.S.O., head 
of the great publishing firm of Mr. John Murray, 
addressing the Librarians' Conference on the 
subject of publishing said : 

“ Really the publisher is an ordinary business 
man with a liking for literature, pursuing 
an honourable trade and, we hope, conscious 
of ils responsibilities. A had book published can 
do nolimited harm. 

“ Naturally a publisher wants good books nhich 
sell nell — but that is rot too easy to attain. 
Books from a publisher's point of view may be 
classed as tboso which he knows arc good and 
which he knows will sell well, and (hose which 
are bad and which he knows will not sell well. 
Between these come (he books which he knows to 
be good but won’t sell well, (hose which he knows 
to be bad but will sell well, and those which he 
would quite like to have on his list but is very 
doubtful of the prospects. 

“ A publisher should Lriog out some good hooks 
pro hono publico even though he dues not expect 
them to sell well. 

"A publisher wsuts to he a prophet, he asaal- 
Jy only succeeds in being « gambler — especially 
in these days of high prices demanded. 

11 How does he get what he wants ? 

" It may ho said that some publishers are bora 
with hooks, some achieve books, and all bsTo 
books thrust upon them." 

PUNJAB LITERARY LEAGUE 
Gnro Bernard Shaw" is how 0. Ik S. has 
subscribed himself in a letter of good wishes to 
the Punjab Literary League. 

The Pnnjab Literary League was started at 
Lahore for the dissemination of literature and art. 

A number of messages of welcome, goodwill and 
co-operation from a number of eminent continental 
literary men of world- wide reputation like Sir. 
Bernard fehaw, IV) f. Gilbert Murray and John 
Galaworthy has been reeehed. 
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HU. ALIAM KRISIIKASWAMI A1UB1 AIWRFM 
In the course of his Convocation AMw« t« 
tlm Andhra University, Uewan llahadur Alledi 
Krishnaiwami Ayyar, ll A., D.L., Advocate General, 
Madras, sabl 

The universities arr no longer to be merely 
places of polite ami genteel learning. They hate 
to be the “ reservoirs of the intellectual forces of 
the nation and tbn clearing home of intellectual 
Mcas.” The t-tate can no longer stand aloof from 



IMi. ALLAM KUISIINASWAMI AYYAtt 
the universities hut most place unreservedly its 
resources without In any way Impairing tho 
academic freedom which is the breath and nostril 
of a true university. The universities in their 
turn owe a duty to tho tax-payer to bring them- 
selves into intimate touch with the life of a nation 
and to satisfy the moral, intellectual and practical 
needs of a society. There is no subject which can 
be ruled out of the category of university subjects 
and of university instruction. Tho humanities, 
pure science, science in ita application to industry, 
bars all a claim upon the universities * * * 


The graduate of a university mutt realise that 
he is under a triple duty. He owes a duty to 
himself, a duty to those lets fortunately circum- 
stanced than himself, a duty to the society of 
which he I* a member and to his country. At for 
himself, he must start life with the feeling that 
hi* education really commences with his degree, 
relocation it a process, not a eurriculam or the 
completion of a eurriculain. Tim no foiling of 
the human mind 5s a continuous evolotion and 
the search for the truth is never complete- 
Secondly, the educated man owe* a duty to 
spread the light that Is vouchsafed to him to 
others less fortunate than himself. He must put 
hack into the pool a hit of what he ha* got. In 
the case of a good number of you, I know that 
your education is therein!! of supreme sell-saerifice 
on the part of your parent* who had to stint evea 
the necentrie* of life. * * * 

Uetliie that it 1* an accident that you 
have been given a chance in life which 
has been denied to mot others similatly circum- 
stanced like you. Thirdly, you must make a 
point of giving of your best to the service of your 
country and be able to help the development of a 
higher type of society, and you must he Inspired 
by the lofty ideal of leaving the world at the end 
of your career, richer and better than you found 
It. While it is your duty to cultivate a lofty 
patriotism, while you may he xealouv of your 
solf-re*pect and a certain manliness in dealing 
with others, I appeal to you not to fall * victim to 
communal rancour or factious fight. In public 
life, beware you do not appeal to the lower 
instincts of your fellow beings ; but cultivate a 
broad humanism which is above caste, ctet 
and raee. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Tho Senate of the Calcutta University at Ita 
recent meeting passed a resolution protesting 
against the proposal for withdrawal of Govern- 
ment grants amounting to Rs. 1,29,000 to different 
colleges. 
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SENTENCE ON Mb, JJUELVI 
Found guilt/ under Section 17 (1) of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act on two charges, 
lot publishing the 11 Jmvaiiar Day ’ 'program me of 
tlto Bombay “ War Council " Mr. 8. A. Brelvi, 
Kditor of tlm Bombay CtlROSIcr.E was sen- 
tenced to five mouths’ simple imprisonment and a 
fihe of 11s. 250 or in tlie alternative, to six weeks’ 
further imprisonment by Mr. Khandalanala. 

Mr. 8. 1 1 , Kapadia, printer and publisher of tho 
paper was awarded five months’ simple imprison- 
ment and a fine of Us. l.M), nr In default six 
weeks’ further imprisonment. 

The case arose oat of the publication in the 
Bombay CiiiiojsICLE, of November 15 and 16 of 
tho “Jawahar Day " programme as arranged by 
the “War Council ” of the B.lhC.C. 

Mr. Brelvi, who was undefended took no part 
in the proceedings. 

JUVENILE COUUT IN MADRAS 
It has been decided to establish a juvenile 
court iu the Madras City under Section 30 of the 
Madras Children’s Act consisting of a salaried 
Magistrate anl an Honorary Magistrate. The 
question of establishing similar courts iu tho dis- 
tricts will be considered later after gaining ex- 
perience in the working of llie new court in the 
City. It is understood that police officers attend- 
ing this coart will be required to wear ordinary 
dress. 

WHIPPING OF PICKETS 
“Whipping under the Picketing Ordinance is 
illegal.” This was the opinion given by Mr. 
T. J. T. Roxburgh, Chief Presidency Magistrate 
of Calcutta on Nov. 1, when it was brought to his 
notice that the Ordinance did not provide for any 
such punishment. 

The Magistrate added that no such punishment 
would be inflicted in future upon offenders con- 
victed of picketing. 


ILLEGAL PROCEDURE 
“The whole procedure of the police has been 
vitiated by wrongful trespass and other irregulari- 
ties”, remarked 3fr. Ktmja Behan Uoy, Sub-Jadge 
in disposing of a civil suit brought by 31 r. Luchin 
Men and several other .Moslems against Sub- 
Inspector Gopal Chandra Phockan(new Inspector 
of Police in Silchar), Inspector llipin Bjhari Dus, 
Sub Inspector Abhya Charan Sarna (since degrad- 
ed) and eleven other police officers, Panchayeta 
and village chowkhlars, seeking to recover damage 
of Its. :t,(K*0 from the defendant* which had been 
decreed with costs. It was alleged that the 
plaintiffs had been illegally arrested and assaulted. 

A HIGH COURT REVERSAL 
The Calcutta High Court has set aside the 
order under Sec. 14 4 issued on 3Ir. B, N. 
Sasmal prohibiting him from entering 3Iidaa- 
pur district. 



Lady Cbatterjee, the wife of the High Com- 
missioner for India, is among the candidates who 
.bare passed in Hindu and Muslim law in the 
Michaelmas Bar examination. 
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LATE SIB P. RAMANA'l HAS 
Sir P. llamaoalh&u, the distinguished Indian 
leader ol Ceylon nhose death occurred on the 
28th ultimo at his residence in Colombo, was 
Very near completing hi- tow score years. Sir 
Ponnambalam, saja a contemporary , was a widely 
travelled and highly cultured gentleman who had 



Pi« P. BAMASA.TIIAN 

taken a mojt »ctiTe part in the public life ol his 
eouotry. Ue held very distinguished offices and 
rendered conspicuous service to his country. Ho 
wat a member of the board ol education for long 
years and acted three times as Attorney-General of 
ejlon. He was an active member of the Ceylon 
University Council. He built and endowed i a 
\®J S * mil,ential college in Jaffna for Hindu 
f \ He 11,80 °P«ed another college 1«ter on 
«■ oys. He had written several treatises on 
philosophy, religion and ethnology. 


PANDIT MOTILAJj NEHRU 
J’andit Mutiial Nehru, 1 ‘resident of tho Iodiiti 
National Congress, accompanied by hi* daughter, 
Kuuiari Krishna Nehru and hi* peraoual physician 
Dr. Atal, arrived in Calcutta on the 16th 
Norctnber, lor treatment ol Ida ailments. Ho 
was X ‘rayed at Chittaranjan Seva Sadan and sub- 
sequently examined by Sir Nilratan Sircar, Dr* 
J. M. Das (inpta, Dr. A. 0. Ukil, Dr. Jihwj 
Mehta and by I»r. Hidhan Chandra Hoy, who, by 
special arrangement, was permitted * to leave 
Alipur Jed lor a few hour*. Pandit Motllal has 
been advised sea-voyage fora change. 

I UK AllltKaT Ob’ WOMEN 

‘Iwo women or the Nehru family were arrested 
on a charge ol Leiog member* of au unlawful 
assembly in coont-xion with a women’s procession 
at Allahabad in tho first week of November. 
’Jliey are Mis* tjhyarn Kuniari Nehru, an 
Advocate of tho High Court, and Hiss Krishna 
Nehru, tho younger daughter of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru. Alisa Shy am Ktimari Nehru, and M*s* 
Krishna Nehru, were tried and sentenced to pay a 
fine ol Us. &l> or, in default, to undergo one 
month’s simple imprisonment. They declined to 
pay the fino ; but iu the raeanwhilo someone had 
©aid and the ladies were freed. 

LOUD HAHD1NGE 

Lord Ilardinge, ex-Viceroy of India, arrired fn 
Hombay on the 27th of last month] by t^tlio 
“Viceroy of India ” and has visited Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Madras and other cities. 

Interviewed by THE TIMES OF IKD1A, Lord 
Ilardinge stated that tho object of his visit to 
India was to meet his ohl friends and see New 
Delhi, and that it had no political significance 
whatsoever. 

Lord Hardiage will remain in India for three 
months. 
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THE R.T.C. C03ISUTEES’ I'ROORESS 

Tho special correspondent of the LEADER 
esbles from London under date Dec. 9, that the 
Bound Tablo Conference will adjourn on LH'c. 23 
for four day* and will resame immediately after 
the Christmas hotidays with a tie* to complete 
work by the middle of January at the latest. 

It is expected that a minorities committee, 
probably presided orer by Mr. Jlsmsay Mac- 
Donald, a defence committee presided orer by 
Mr. Thomas, and a public services committee 
preaided over by Mr. Leea-SmitK will shortly bo 
act up. 

The chances of a Qiadu-Mahomedan settle- 
ment do not seem to bo bright 5 for ns w« go to 
press we learn that the informal Conference of 
niodu-Musliiu leader* at Chequera has proved 
inconclusive. Further efforts are, however, being 
made by th» Aaaab of Bhopal and the Liberal 
leader# who have formulated frtsh proposals con- 
taining their maximum concessions. 

At the meeting of the Committee on the 8th. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sipni directly raised the ques- 
tion of the legislative power* of the central legis- 
lature, urging the removal of the present limita- 
tions. He also emphasized the desirability of the 
prince# making the federation real by agreeing 
to administrative co-ordination in the central 
federal services. Sir Muhammad Shall generally 
supported him. 

.The basis for an AU-lndia Federation has been 
laid down by the Snb-Comniittee of the Itoond 
Table Conference whose interim report has been 
published. It recognises that all the parties will 
have to make many sacrifices for the sake of a 
larger unity, specially in the case of States. 

The report contemplates a two-chambered 
federal Legislature, its enactments having full 
force and effect throughout the units comprising 
the federation. Certain points, such as the posi- 
tion of the Crown, have been left over far farther 
examination. 


The report of the (Surma sub -committee 
contains six conclusions They relate to the 
acceptance by Government oi the principle or 
separation coupled with a declaration that 
Burma’* constitutional advance will not he pre- 
judiced, to the interests of the minorities, finance, 
defence, the administration of central subjects 
and a trade i-onrrntion. 

Mr. If. 1*. Study and Mr. Shiva Kao record 
that they are unable to endorse this first recom- 
mendation relating to a Government announce- 
ment uitLont qualification. 



Sir PHILIP CHBTtVODK 

Ti)o New Commander-in-chief who took charge of MS 
office at Del'd 00 November 2‘Jtti. Sir Win. BtrdwoOdlhc 
tetMajj Coni -In-Chief sailed for England the earns day 
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11013 IIS ON GKICKCrgltS 
Hobbs who is now in India, with Sutclifie at the 
invitation ot tne Mahataj Kumar of \ l/ianagarara, 
was asked his opinion about many well-known 



Austulian ami Mi Idlesox cricketer who has now 



bowler Gilbert, the aborigine of Queensland, whose 
deliveries arc to fast that batsmen cannot follow 
the ball. Hobbs turned round, smiled and said: 
“ No I have not seen him and if critics of bis 
game mean what they say about this new bowlers 
express deliveries, ibis aborigine bowler is either 
in a class by himself or must be playing at night. 

BRITISH MOTORISTS FEAT 
Jack Duufee, British bolder of World’s 200 
Miles Speed records for all types of cars, with the 
assistance of Dudley Froy, broke five more 
records on the Montlhery Track in Faiis. Driving 
a three-litre British Sunbeam, be covered over 
330 miles in three hours nnd averaged 117'20 
miles an hour for the first fifty miles. Dnnfee 
beat the existing threo hours’ record by over 
fivo miles an hour. 

GERMAN SPORTS CLUB 
The number of active members of German 
sport clubs was, on August 11, 031,000 and sup- 
porting members P, 265,000. These numbers to- 
gether form 34 per cent, of the population against 
some 7 per cent, before the War. Germany had 
in August 31 Stadia or more than all other conti- 
nental countries put together. 

SCHNEIDER TROPUV RACE 
It was announced by the International Aeron- 
autical Federation, after a meeting in Paris on Dec. 
12th, that an agreement had been reached between 
the Acio Clubs of Britain and Franco and Italy 
regarding tLe entries for the next year’a Schneider 
Trophy Race. 'I his means that the contest will 
definitely be held uext year in British waters, 
probably in the 8olent. 

DEATH OF FAMOUS CRICKETER 
J. T. Tyldesley (57) the famous Lancashire 
and England Cricketer, died on the 27th of 
month. He played for England in the Test 
matches 26 times against Australia and five times 
against South Africa. 
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Mb. CHURCHILL’S INDISCRETIONS 
Mr. Winston Churchill has again made one of 
his blazing indiscretions ; this time, a thoroughly 
wicked and ill-timed speech on India, The 



Mr. JIAMSVY MkCDOXALD 
speech has been denounced by responsible men 
of all parties. The Trues, in the courso oi a 
leading article. Bays that “ Mr. Churchill is no more 
representative of the Conservative party than the 
assassins of Calcutta represent Indian delegates to 
the Round Table Conference and his speech will 
have just *a little influence on British policy.” 
The paper goes on to observe that Mr. Churchill 
has learnt nothing and forgotten nothing and that he 
still remains the same ignorant but omniscient 
subaltern of 1836. The Kevra-CnSOMCLE calls 
on .Mr. Baldwin to disown the views of his erst- 
while colleague ; and tho Maharajah of Bikantr 
joins the chorus of deauocia lions with a statement 
iu which he says it is not statesmanship to dream 
that India could ho content with permanent sub- 
ordination to a bureauerstic system of Government 
or bo held in subjection by a policy of blood, and 
iron. 


The Prime Minister, speaking at Reading under 
the auspices of the Indian Empire Society called 
the speech “ tnhch'mona from beginning to end.” 
The Premier said ; — • 

Yesterday Mr. Churchill showed neither wiadem nor 
discretion. Everybody knows— l do not cure whether 
you agree or disagree with os— everybody knows that in 
process of time, on account of our education, the 
education we have giyen them, on account ot oar 
giving them political literature — the speeches of 
Edmund Burke, chapters of MacanUy’s history, poli 
tlca! essays by the late John Sforley anil so on — we have 
brought the Indian people, however mired ss they are 
consisting of a variety of strata ju they do, composed !o 
such a large ettent ot religious communities which do not 
mix, nevertheless, we have brought that people np to 
such political consciousness that they have become aware 
of the fact that aeJf-respect alone compels them la accord- 
ance with our education and example to ask from ns a 
much larger measure ot aclf-governroent than they have 
had hitherto. 

Aa always happens — on this occasion thero are people 
who wottM run too fast— as always happens, on this 
occasion there are conflicts between idealistic pioneers 
and the more static governing powers of the country, and 
to-day, we have boycotts which 1 believe are unnecessary. 
We have poiitfcul agitations and law. broking which I 
Ml ere, so )*r from helping ns to giro self-government, 
are only putting impediments in onr way, but neverthe- 
less. a practical statesman keeps his head cool and takes 
an objective not a subjective view of hfs problem 

They baTe come to discuss with us a means to a 
further political evolution. The Viceroy, one of the 
greatest India has over had. Is supporting this movement 
as a matter of wisdom and not as a politician. The 
Viceroy who controls the situation Is not a Labour man. 
He is not a Liberal I7e is a Tory. There is no 
political party principle Involved In this matter, and at 
this moment, when the Conference Is on, when the 
Mussulman, Sikh, Hindu, depressed class, Indian 
Christian and British commercisl representatives are ail 
sitting round tables and a fating their esnses and exchang- 
ing views. Mr. Churchill select# this moment to make a 
speech mischievous from beginning to end, with no 
constructive idea or proposal in it amt expressive of 
nothfitgexcept the «st!/[ii*ted relationship between tho 
Imperial authority and tho people who came under its 
sway, which was blind to every modern movement In 
politics and stiff-necked w tlh regard to the handling ot 
people whom we ourselves had enlightened Jn political 
affairs and aspirations. 

How the Congress, how tha elements In India who 
wish this Conference to tail, how the elements in India 
who have been finding during the last four or five weeks 
the handling of the Conference ha* been so good that 
they are ceasing to have the driving power of lawless, 
ness, how to-day, they must have blessed Mr. Churchill 
for giving them an opportunity for rousing op prejudices 
in India again against the British Baj ? 

ITo will leave Mr. Cburrhil! alone. . I think we have 
got such a good hold over Indian opinion that we can 
even afford to allow Mr. Churchill to make the speech 
he did yesterday, tint if he will take my advice he w III 
sot repeat It 
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Diary of, the, Month 


Nov. 17. 218 Persons are arrested ia Delhi in 

connection with the " Jawahat Day. 

Nov. 18. The Governor opens the Madras Legis- 
lative Council. 

Nov. 19. Lala Dunichand and Pandit Santanam, 

Lahore Congress leaders, are re-arrested. 

Nov. 20. Tiro Late La j pat liar’s daughter is 
tentenced to six months’ S. 1. in Lahore. 

Nov. 21. Sir Oswald Mosley defies official 
Labour programme. 

Nov. 22. Mr. Jairamdas Doulatrarn is sentenced 
to six months' It. I. 

Nov. 23. Mrs. Saraladevi Ambalal, Gujernt 
“Dictator’’ is fined Rs. 1,000. 

Nov. 24. Mr Brelvi of the BOMBAY ClIRONICLE 
and Mr. Sndanand of the FREE PRESS are 
arrested in Bombay. 

Nov. 25. Mr Mahadev I)esai is arrested 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Nov. 26. The Bombay Government decide on 
the deportation ot Mr Msnilal Koilinri. 



Nov. 27. Lord Hardinge arrives in Bombay. 


Nov. 28. 259 are killed in an earthquake havoc 
in Japan. 

Nov. 29. Indian Hospital scheme in London 
is launched 'and R. T. C. Delegates promise 
help. 

Nov. 30. Sir Grame Thomson, Governor of 
Nigeria, is appointed Governor of Ceylon. 

Dec. 1. Mr. Brelvi, Editor of the BOMBAY 
Chronicle is sentenced to 5 months’ S. I. 
and Rs. 250 fine. 

Dec. 2. Kaka Kelelkar states that Gandbiji has 
given up milk and curds. 

Dec. 3. Mr. l’bakkar’s appeal against the order 
of re trial in his case is dismissed by the Bom- 
bay High Court. 

Dec. 4. Two students are injured in Delhi in a 
Bomb explcsion. 

Dec. 5. Hundred persons are injured in a lathi 
charge in Benares. 

Dec. G. R-101 Enquiry concludes. 

Dec. 7. Sirdar Vallabhai Patel is arrested in 
Ahmedabad. 

Dec. 8. Lt.-Col. Simpson, Inspector-General of 
Prisons, (Bengal) is shot dead. 

Dec. 9. Tlio Calcutta High Court holds the 
Police Commissioner’s ban on processions in the 
city as illegal. 

Dec. 10. Mr. K. M. (Munahi breaks a fifty-four 
hours’ fast, 

Dec. 11. Sir S. M. CUitnavis is re-elected Presi- 
dent of the C. P. Council. 

Dec. 12. Mrs. Rajpati Kaul (motber-in-law 'of 
Jawaharlal Nehru) is arrested. 

Dec. 13. Rajkot authorities ban the entry of 
Manilal Kothari, 

Dec. 14. Anglo-Swedisb Society holds a recep- 
tion in honour of Sir C. V. Ra man ' n 
Stockholm. 

Dec. 15.^ Martial % Law has been declared In 
Madrid and Central Spain, 
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Financial Safeguards 

BY Prof. KRISHNA KUMAR SHARMA, M.A., c.Com, 

(IVofsssor o / Economics, Sanafan /Manna College, Catottpore). 


T HE ultimate right of India to manage her 
affairs through a Government responsible 
to the Indian Legislature has now been definitely 
recognised by the British Parliament. This is 
evidenced by the various apeecheB of the Premier 
of His Majesty’s Government and the announce- 
ments of the two Viceroy* of India, namely, Lord 
Irwin and Lord Williogdon. There are, however, 
certain safeguards to be included in the new 
Constitution subject to which the responsibility is 
to be transferred to Indians. The safeguards ara 
to be auch which are demonstrably to be io the 
interests of India and are to be for a temporary 
period. Among these safeguards are to be 
financial and commercial safeguards, which the 
Britishers §ay, are necemry to maintain the credit 
of India and to safeguard the trading rights of 
British people in India. There is no unanimity on 
the nature and extent of these safeguards between 
the Indian and the British points of view. Two 
sessions of the Ronod Table Conference have been 
held and nothing definite h»» come oof Jo this 
connection. The last Round Table Conference 
also proved a hitter disappointment. “Important 
question* were left either Untouched or undecided 
and attention was 'deliberately diverted to 
peripheral details to the neglect of the centre. . . 
Things wbieb really mattered were either not 
discussed at all or relegated to the fag end of the 
session when a ceremony of the discussion was 
gone through and the so-called conclusions 
embodied In the Committee’s Reports. ’’ — (Report 
of Federation of Indian Chambers.) The 
financial safeguards and commercial discrimina- 
tion question* were both discussed ia a couple of 
days very hurriedly and the Reports thereon 
were gone through in the scheduled time in 
a hnny. 

It h necessary to understand what these safe- 
guard* are and to what extent Indian* and the 


Britishers are agreed thereon. With regard to 
finance, Indiana want that it slonld be transferred 
to a minister completely responsible to the Indian 
Legislature subject only to such safeguards as 
are ordinarily involved in a constitution and as 
may be demonstrably proved to be in India's 
interests. Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas made 
it perfectly dear in the Federal Structure 
Committee when be said that “nothing but a 
eompleteJy responsible minister, * mwiafer 
completely responsible to the Legislature will 
satisfy us and that no safeguards devised by this 
Conference in the ahapo of control from outside 
India will bo acceptable to ns ", 

The Sob-Committee of the Ronnd Table 
Conference on Financial Safeguards recorded 
their opinion that during a period of transition, 
the Governor-General must have (ho power to 
implement his decision on financial matters if 
he thinks that the Finance Member is wrong. 
The proposals in this connection arei 

». Tbit It h essential tbit the financial stafililly 
and credit of fadla abouid 1>» maintained ; 

2. That the financial credit Ol any country mats 
In the last resort open the confidence of the, _ Investor, 
actual and potential ; 

3. That one result of the connection which has 
subsisted between India and United Kingdom baa been 
that her iredit In the money markets of the world bat 
so far been In practice etoaely bound Op with British 
credit; and 

4. That a change In the constitutional relations 
with lie Uni led Kingdom which Involved a sudden 
severance o( the financial link between the United 
Kingdom and India would disturb confidence and (be 
new Indian Government and the Indian Legislature will 
be placed at a great disadvantage. 

It is unnecessary to add that the representa- 
tives of Indian Commerce and other representa- 
tives of India did not agree to the above mentioned 
proposals in" their entirety and a great deal of 
discussion centred round the last proposal. The 
Indian Members contended tjsal fbe severance of 
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the financial link will not bo sudden as Indians 
had been demanding transference of financial 
control from the bands of the Secretary of State 
to the Indian Legislature for a long time and that 
tbia step would not disturb confidence as the 
Finance Member of tho future Government of 
India will be responsible to tbe Legislature. 

The control of finance is fundamental because 
it bas a bearing on ail Government activities. 
It may be highly technical but it ia a vital 
part of administration. The Government of 
India Despatches emphasise tho necessity of 
safeguards to maintain the credit of India and of 
tbe Government of India, not only on tbe ground 
of maintaining the capacity of India to borrow 
and the solvency of the Government but also in 
tbe interests of the vast private capital invested 
in India by Britishers. Tbe Utter U not a proper 
ground to put forward, because there Is a differ- 
ence between capital borrowed by tbe Govern- 
ment from outside India and capital invested by 
the non-national trading community. When 
we are told that in the vast magnitude of interests 
to be safeguarded by the Secretary of State, there 
ia also to be considered the question of the British 
capital invested in India, there is no wonder then 
if Indians feel very apprehensive of externa! 
capital. 

There is no precedent or parallel in tbe history 
of any country of tbe world where, in tbe interests 
of foreign investors, safeguards in the constitution 
of the borrowing country may have been provided 
in the interests of the lenders. Erglsnd lent 
to United States of America before the War vast 
sums of money and she bas got capital invested 
in Argentina and other South American countries, 
Canada and Russia. Did these borrowers provide 
any inch safeguards for British investors in their 
constitutions as the British interests are demand- 
ing in the case of India ? The lenders must, of 
course, get satisfaction before they entrust their 
money to the borrower regarding the honesty 
integrity and financial stability of the latter! 
More than this the lenders cannot expect of the 
debtors. Why should the Britishers start with a 
prejudice against India’s honesty and incapability 
to manage her finances soundly? J 


GOVERNMENT BORROWINGS 
t £ l0t been Baia r(, gardiog the borrowings oi 
India. The total borrowings of India op tc 
March 1931 stood approximately at 1,171 crorei 
of rupees. Out of this the rupee borrowings carni 
about Bs. C55 crores and sterling borrowings t< 


Ks. 517 crores which shows that the indebtedness 
of India is half in Great Britain and half in 
India. With this special feature, it la 
inconceivable that tbe representatives of India 
would ask for a system of reforms which would 
endanger site safely of those who hold the Govern- 
ment paper to the extent of 655 crores. The 
interests of tho British investors are identical with 
thoso of Indian investors. It is not easy to under- 
stand why the British investors should ask for 
special safeguards which the Indian investor 
detests. ***** 

It is said that Government have responsibility 
regarding currency and exchange. “The under- 
lying idea in all countries is, that the currency 
authorities should bo freo to coodnct a policy in 
accordance with the dictates of sound finance, 
detached from all political influence." Everybody 
should agree with this view, but with one 
reservation and it is that it is not tho political 
inflnence of Tndia alone which should be detached, 
but also tbe political inflnence from Whitehall. 
The Secretary of State and the India Office 
exercise political inflnence of a more drastic 
character. Why should the Britishers ask for 
finance to be a reserved subject and say at the 
same time that the Reserve Bank should be free 
from political influence in India. 

Everybody will admit that the Reserve Bank 
should bo free from political inflaenee, but at 
the same time it has to be admitted that it ^should 
be created by a statute of tho Indian legislature 
and Dot hy a Statute of the British Legislature. 
If political influence is kept ontaide as it should 
be, it is all the more imperative that the political 
influence from England which is stronger 8od 
not always in India's interests should also, be 
kept outride. In this connection the following 
passage appears in the Government of India 
Despatch i 

We ehould hope tlial U wonld be possible to coavfoce 
Indian opinion of the desirability that eoch a bank 
should work fn close eo-operatton with and on lines 
approved by the Bank of England. ' 

This is an unfortunate sentiment expressed to 
tbe Government of India Despatch. Why should 
tbe Reserve Bank in India work on_ lines 
approved by the Bank of England? The Bank 
of England no doubt is the premier bank and 
- it has great influence too, bnt the fset of 
the matter is that India should be left free 
to take advice, guidance and counsel from such 
institutions as she pleases. . * * * * 
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CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE 
The question ol the Reserve Baofc brings ns 
to the question of currency and exchange. It 
is suggested that the control of currency and 
exchange should vest in the Secretary ot State 
till the establishment o{ the Reserve Dank. 
That period i* indefinite and is becoming so 
every day as economic conditions of tb** world 
ate worsening day by day. Indians feel (hat as 
far as exchange and currency are concerned, the 
India OfficB certainly has not a record of which 
Indians can be proud and with which they can 
be satisfied. No responsible Finance Member of 
the future Government of India will mismanage 
currency and exchange problems in utter 
disregard of public apinioo and Indian Legistatnre 
as has been done ia the past. The fact is, the 
rupee has been tied down to the sterling jn utter 
disregard of the recommendations of a Commission 
ot experts to the contrary. In 1925, England 
devaluated her currency to the pre-IYar level 
but in 1927 the rupee was overvalued as 
compired with the pre-lVar level of rupee 
prices. England suspended the Gold Standard 
in an extraordinarily short space of time on 
September 21, 1931 and the Bill passed three 
readings and received the Royal assent in one 
and the same day. What England did, India 
could also have done and that was wbat was done 
by the announcement of the Finance Member 
in India, hut it was contradicted five hours later 
by the Secretary of State in England. All thia 
was done by Execntise action without taking'tho 
Indian Legislature into confidence which was in 
session then. The Assembly ceasured the Govern- 
meat and no elected non-official member supported 
the Govern ment. . Since then India's Gold 
resources have been sacrificed to the extent of 
93 crorea of rnpeea in spite of vehement protests 
from responsible Indians. Under a democratic 
constitution the Government would have gone ont 
of office in such a case. It fa things like these 
which do not respire confidence and Indians, 
therefore, want full control over finance. Let na 
have opportunities to commit mistakes and we 
ahall not faro worse than the present Indian 
Government. Further, our mistakes will not he 
open to suspicion as those of the Government in 
the past have been. 

The Report of the Federal Structure Sub- 
committee of the First Round Table Conference 
indicates the safeguards which a ere suggested at 
that time and which are insisted upon by 
Britishers, To maintain the financial stability of 


India, and to maintain her credit at home sod 
abroad, the Report suggested the reservation of 
powers to Governor-General with regard to 
budgetary arrangements and borrowing. One should 
have thought that tho ordinary powers of the 
Governor-General in the usual course would be 
sufficient. Continued budget deficits and reckless 
borrowing would hurt tbo Indian investor first and 
most directly. The price of the Government of 
India Paper would fall and the Indian investor 
would suffer along with the British investor. 
Why should pot, therefore, the Indian public, 
having vested interests in Government borrowings, 
be trusted to safeguard tho position ? The credit 
of India cannot be spoonfed by the Secretary of 
State and the public in England, and India will 
lend only if tbe economic and financial condition 
of the country is sound. On behalf of India, the 
Secretary ot State has in the past paid rates of 
rate rest which have been (he highest paid Ay any 
respectable .Major Government in England at that 
time. Haw can the mere fact of the contiol of 
the Secretary of State secure by itself the advan- 
tage of stability of economic position of India?* * 
The Report of tbe Round Table Conference 
Sob-Committee on Safeguards shows that there 
is not a shadow of control proposed to be 
given to the future Indian Government in 
financial matters. As Mr. G. D. Birla pointed 
out in bis speech iu tbe plenary session, out 
of 90 crores in tlie general budget, about 
70 crores ia taken op by the military expenditure, 
debt services and pensions put together. This 
means about 80 per cent, ot the general budget 
is reserved to the Crown. Nothing is said about 
the Commerce Department which includes 
railways whose net budget amounts to lis. 40 
crorea and gross budget to 100 crores annually. 
It is not known whether tbe Department will 
he transferred to popular control. The position 
of the Railways was not discussed at any great 
length at the last Round Table Conference. 
But the Report of tbe Federal Structure Sub- 
committee of the Firat Round Table Conference 
•*yB that: 

la this connection the Sub -Con ml I too took notice of 
tbs proposal that « aututory railway authority should 
be established, and are ot opinion that (hi* should ba 
done if, alter expect examination, this couiao seems to 
be detlrsble. ' 

It Js not asid whether this Statutory Board is to 
be constituted by the Federal Legislature or by 
some other authority. ' It is not clear who ia 
goiDg to control the future policy of the proposed 
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Statutory Board. This matter was brought to the 
notice of the Lord Chancellor by Sir PurthoUatn- 
da& in the Federal Structure Committee, but do 
notice was taken of it Thus irredeemable 
mortgages have been sought to bo placed upon 
India and they should be reduced before it is 
possible to secure safeguards for India’s interests. 
Mr. Birla suggested that the military expenditure 
of India should go down to 33 crores which was 
the pre-War figure and the Imperial Govem- 
ment should share a portion of the past 
burden of military expenditure of India. 
Then there was the question of an equitable 


adjustment between the two countries w 
respect of India’s liabilities, past and present. 
“Then if we so reduce our mortgage, probably 
the safeguards will be tolerable." As things are, 
we cannot and should not " deceive ourselves into 
thinking that by creating an Advisory Council 
hero or by doing some thing else there, 
we are going to get anything of the kind 
we desire ". In future discussions, therefore, 
Indians should see that attention and effort are 
concentrated on the reduction of the mortgages, 
because ibis alone can provide safeguards which 
will be satisfactory to all concerned. 


BURMA'S CHOICE 


By "POUTICUS ' 


B URMA has made her choice. Her verdict 
it clear. The complete results of the 
General Elections, which are now available, show 
that out of 80 elected seats, anti-separationists 
have captured 42, while separationists have seenred 
29 seats, the remaining 9 being neutral. “The 
results should serve as an eye-opener,” says the 
Rangoon Dally Netcs, " to the Government and 
Anglo-Indian publicists who have left no stone 
unturned to make the world outside believe that 
Burma is at heart separatiooist". After this 
clear indication of the mind of the Barman 
electorate, it is no wonder that Mr. U Ba Pe, 
leader of the separationists, has declined to form 
a Mioistry. For as the Statesman truly points 
out : " The decision represents the clear verdict of 
the Burmese themselves and it esn only be 
presumed, in the face of frequent reiterations 
regarding the absolute finality of that verdict, that 
they have deliberately chosen to throw in their 
lot for good and all with India." 

Reuter reports that the victory of the anti- 
separationists was a complete surprise to the 
British public. To US in India there is nothing 
surprising in the Burmans desiring to remain 
attached to this country. The fact is that 
interested propaganda by high placed officials, and 
a certain group of Bnrmang, was so persistent that 
the British public was deluded into the belief that 
Burma actually desired separation. And then 
certain quarrels that ensued between Indians and 
Burmans in remote villages of Burma gave colour 
to the suspicion that Burmans wouldn’t settle 
down with Indians. Taking advantage of the 
situation, the Burma Committee of the First 
R. T. C., oa the strength of the Simon recom- 
mendations, pressed on the Government to make 


a public declaration accepting tbe principle of 
separation. Frantic efforts were made to take 
steps to confirm the separation, and the separate 
R. T. C. for Burma ended last year with the 
Premier’s announcement of a scheme of Reforms 
which elicited strong disapproval. But as a 
sequel to the separation, tbe Premier declared 
that “ His Majesty’s Government were prepared, 
if and when they were satisfied that the desire 
of the people of Burma was that tbe Government 
of that country should be separated from that of 
India, to take steps, suhject to the approval of 
Parliament, to entrust responsibility for the 
government of Burma to a Legislature representa- 
tive of the people of Burma under a Ministry 
responsible to it". 

And the Governor of Burma was accordingly 
directed to bold an election specifically for tins 
purpose : to get at the mind of the electorate 
on the issue of separation. This is the first time 
that a deGoite issue was placed before the 
Burman electors and they have given them 
verdict in an unambiguous manner. For it t® 
significant that several Members of tbe R.T.C. 
who advocated separation, have been beaten a 
the polls. 

It is, therefore, for the R. T. C. that is now 
meeting in London, to consider the ways and 
means of including Burma in the . Federation. 
It is altogether irrelevant to submit the. issue 
to the present Legislative Council or to frighten 
the Burmans, as Sir Samuel Hoare does, with 
the consequences of irrevocability when once 
Burma decides to federate with India. Reuse 
it iw that Dr. Ba Maw urges that Burma should 
forthwith be represented on the Third B. T. C- 



The Problem of the North-West, .Frontier 

By Dr. Sir P. S. SIVASIVAMI A1YAR, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 


S « Captain in the Gurkha rifles, tbe author 
of this book * (erred for some time in tbe 
district of Peshawar and he also aened in the 
Third Afghan Wat of 1013 and In the Wazitistan 
operations from 1921 to 1922. Ilia book is based 
upon a certaia amount of first-hand knowledge of 
the Frontier district* and tribes and more largely 
upon his study of the records in the India Office 
and of tbe secret reports in tbe political depart- 
ment of the India Office. He has worked at 
bis subject fot sere ml years aud has embodied 
tbe results of his study in this Toluene. He ha* 
dealt with the question of a scientific frontier, the 
jmpetial and local problems connected with the 
frontier, the characteristic* of the border tribes, 
tbe attitude of the Amir of Afghanistan and tbe 
results of the rations frontier policies adopted 
from time to time. From the imperial point of 
rimr, the question is, trial it the meat auitabio 
boundary line for tbe purpose of defending 
India against an attack by Afghanistan or 
Russia or any other neighbouring power. A 
scientific frontier should also meet political, 
ethnological and geographical requirements. 
From a local point of view, the problem 
relates to the control of the tribes inhabiting the 
unsettled areas on tbe frontier and to tbe 
protection of the settled tracts of the Frontier 
province against their raids, outrages and attempts 
to foment tisinga among their fellow-Mabsm- 
medaos in tbe prorinco. The author refers to 
four possible lines of resistance against foreign 
invasion : (l) tbo Indus river, (2) tbe old $ikb line 
which corresponds to the administrative boundary, 
(3) the Durand line, and (4) the so-called scientific 
frontier from Kabul to Ghazni through Kandahar. 
Tbe Indus boundary was advocated by the Duke 
of Wellington and by Lord Lawrence. lint it bas 
been condemned by tbe military authoritiea 
generally as disadvantageous - from • strategical 
point of view. Tbo present administrative 
boundary and tbe Durand line are also examined 
and pronounced unsuitable for purposes of 
defence. 

Mr. Collin Davies is firmly convinced that it 
would be impossible to demarcate on the north- 
west of the Indian Empire a frontier which would 
satisfy ethnological, political and military require- 
ments. But what is tbe best strategical boundary ? 


•“Tat PsoBtt a or tub Noanr-Wrar FaosTtta” 
(1890-1908). By C. Collin Davies. Cambridge University 
Press. IS tit. 6d. net 


The author says some would have iaetuded Herat 
which they considered to be tbe key to India. 
Others went so f4r as to suggest tbe occupation 
of such outlying places as Dalkh. But it wss 
generally agreed that tbo best line would be the 
Kabul-Gbazoi-Ksmiabar frontier. This would 
Oman an advance into Afghanistan. And the 
question is, whether it would be possible and 
expedient to advance up to this line to meet an 
invasion, la bis concluding chapter, the author 
recurs to this question and says that tbe north- 
west frontier of India is not represented by any 
particular boundary line ; it is a belt of mountain- 
ous country of varying width, stretching for 
a distance of about 1,200 miles from tbe l’amirs 
to tbe Arabian Sea. tie thinks (bat ic is acces- 
sary to hold tbe eastern and western extremities 
of tbo five main mountain passes : the Kbyber, 
the Kurram, the Tochi, the Gomal and tbe 
Bolan. It is also essential to tbe defence of 
India that no foreign power should be allowed 
to establish itself in the Persian Gulf. The 
author evidently approves of tbe policy of 
erecting Afghanistan into a strong buffer ritato 
and controlling her foreign affairs. 

Though the book professes to deal with the 
frontier problem duriog the period from 1890 to 
11)08, it was published only during tbe present 
year and the author would bate done well to bare 
noticed the recent course of events in Afghanistan 
end tbe British recognition of her right to fult 
independence and the effect ot this change of 
situation upon tbe problem of external defence. 
He might also hare noticed tbe change of situation 
brought sfcont by the Russian revolution and the 
attitude of tbe Soviet Government towards India 
and Afghanistan. * * * 

The history of tbe policy adopted by tbe 
Government of India in dealing with tbe border 
tribes is also left incomplete by not being brought 
up to date. It is a pity that the author has not 
thought it fit to refer to the policy and measures 
adopted by tbe Government of India duriog the 
last few years to prevent tribal risings and 
disturbances. He might with advantage havo 
referred to the occupation of Kazmak and to the 
construction of roads and railways which have 
been pushed to a commanding position in 
tribal territories. 



The Indian Girl and Her Education 


By Mrs. J. M. KUMARAPPA, b.a. 


R EGAUDING the malts of oar present 
Bjstem of education, a critic writes : 

Speak to tie ordinary graduate ol an Indian University 
or a student from Ceylon, he will batten to display bis 
knowledge of Shakespeare ; talk to him ot religious 
philosophy, you will find that he Is an atheist ot the 
crude type common In Knrope a generation ago. and that 
not only has he no religion, bat he Is as lacking In 
philosophy as the average Englishman ; talk to him of 
Indian mualc .... be will produce a gramophone or a 
harmonium, and Inflict upon you one or both ; talk to 
him of Indian dress or jewellery, he will tell you that 
they ate uncivilized and barbaric talk to him of Indian 
art, it la news to him that such a thing exists; ask him to 
translate for you a letter written in his own mother- 
toDgue, he does not know It He is. Indeed, a atranger 
to his own land. 


Such is the observation of Dr. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, and no stronger indictment than 
this can be made of our educational system, 
a system which is so unrelated to our national 
life as to make us alien in our own native land I 
It is no wonder, therefore, if there is a widespread 
fear that a system so unsuited for the education 
of the boy must be even more unsuited to meet 
the educational requirements of the Indian girl. 
Even if this system had been developed on more 
nataral and normal lines, then too one would be 
forced to maintain that the girl’s educalioo ought 
not to be the ssme as the education of the 
boy, for the simple reason that Nature baa 
endowed both tlm sexes with special faculties 
and ordained distinctive functions for each to 
discharge toward society sod the race. 

That our education is foreign in its character ia 
not its only fault. Among its msin defects, another 
that needs special mention in this connection is, 
that our educational system has been developed 
more with a view to meet the urban needs rather 
than the rural. In other words, this system 
tries to spread education from the top downwards 
instead of building it from bottom upwards. 
Unfortunately our alien educational experts and 
Indian leaders ignored the most important aspect 
ot our civilisation in formulating a Bystem of 
education for the people of India. They missed 
trie tact that our civilisation is a product of thn 
village and. not of the town, of the forest and 
not ot the city. 


.T 0D ? er jul,, thing,” P°’ nts out poet Tagorr 
that we notice In India ia th*t here the loreat, not th 
town. Is the ionutnln-bead of all itj civilisation. . . t 
U the forest that has nurtured the two great Anclen 

Yedlc°RUhit V 10 Bu ' ,dfc[9Uc - As aid th 

Vedlc Bisbls, lord Buddha also showered Ills teachln ; 


In many woods of India. The royal palace bad no room 
tor Him; it lathe forest that took Him into his lap. 
The current of cfvlll*»tlon that flowed from Its forest 
Inundated the whole of India.” 

If education is to be made truly Indian, if 
it is to serve the needs of our masses, we can 
ill-afford to neglect this national ideal. The 
futuro education of India must so develop as to 
meet really the needs of rural India, since India's 
civilization itself is rural, and her population also 
chiefly rural. 

In view of this situation, if boys’ education 
demands an agricultural bias, the education of the 
Indian girl must demand a homecraft bias. Even 
here it must be pointed out that our system failed 
to give due consideration to the special require- 
ments of our girls. Our educational authorities 
have gone on resting complacently on the formula 
that what is sauce for the gander is also sauce for 
the goose! They ignored the fact that training 
in the functions that a group is expected to 
discharge must really be the objective of education 
in respect to that group. Since the function of 
the girl in society is not identical with that of 
the boy, her education cannot be the same 
as that provided for him. •****' 

Any system of education intended for the girl 
must therefore provide her not only with some 
general knowledge but also with some working 
knowledge ol how to run a borne or manage a 
household. Up to now the teaching of housecraft 
has not been seriously taken up in connection with 
the education of women in India. Most of our 
girls are left to pick up such knowledge as they 
can from their ignorant and poverty-stricken 
-mothers and other women-relatives. In viewo 
the. appalling condition of our villages and 
Indian homes, I am strongly of the opinion that 
instruction in housecraft must be made compulsory 
for all school-going girls above ten years of age. 
Such training is both essential and indispensable 
in the interest of the future Lome-life of New 
India. It is a wonder to me that our people 
Lave not yet ceased to think that women can do 
atl things necessary in the home by a sort 
of an intuition, — a special gift of the bene- 
volent Providence to women. It is, of course, 
appealing to the women’s aeu3e of vauity to be 
told that she can do it all by mere intuition, but 
unfortunately there is more flattery and less truth 
in that statement. In the early days ‘of milk 
and honey, there was perhaps no need for 
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scientific training ia InhukhII. Bat now with 
tiie advance of the so-called civilization, the 
wholesome life of out villages ia infected with 
disease, darkened by ignorance and ground down 
by porerty. If lire reader is a believer in the 
"intuitional efficiency ” of women, then let him 
think for a moment of the terrible toll of infant 
mortality; listen to the woeful tale of the 
thousand* of women whoso death at the time 
of maternity canid hare been saved bad they 
been provided with adequate knowledge, and 
then ask himself why intuition is helpless 'o assist 
young mothers to save themselves from premature 
death and their infants even from common ail- 
ments. A nation bat no greater asset than her 
patriotic, energetic and healthy citizens. It is 
therefore imperative that we should train our 
girl* or future mothers to conserve their livea and 
the lives of the little ones, the future citizens of 
New India. * * * * 

Most of our girl* of today, girls trained In the 
educational system devised for the hoy, think that 
lioaae-keeping is beneath them. Ia fact, their 
outlook on li/a and society is more manish. 
The present system ha* failed to teach 
the girl the dignity of labour, to realize that 
nothing is really beneath one so long as it is 
within the scheme of life. Homecraft, being 
an- important part of a woman’* life and 
work, must be given a high place ia the 
school curriculum for girts. The average Indian 
girl cannot and does not aspire for anything 
higher than to increase the happiness of the homo 
and decrease humanity’* sorrow and suffering. 
To this end, I aonder if a simple syllabus like 
the following, which is bciug tried in some 
schools, could not be adopted throughout India 
with the necessary changes and addition* to meet 
local requirements ; 

I. Coowar.— (1) Birring and « lor! op ol foods ; 

(2) the simple methods ol cookery each ae bolllag, 
' bskl ng, trying, and some knowledge of ib» /coda beat 
tufted for e»;fi mnftotf ; (3} efat'fficatfon of food-tftuVt 
and tbelr function* In the body ; (4) dietetic#. 

Advanced Instruction may bo givan to older girl* to 
book-keeping, buying and storing of agricultural 
products, and In food values If the course Is continued 
in Secondary Schools, girls tusy be trained to become 
matrons, supervisors of cookery department fa hospitals, 
hostels and the like. 

IL Latjsanv Wore, — flow to wash and frou 
, clothe*, preserve colour*, remove ata'ns, etc., wflh some 
knowledge of tbs materials with which to wash 
and stiffen. 

Ill CrsaTOro.— (1) The care sod method of clean- 
ing , everything In a home : fittings, kitchen utensils, 
rooms, carpets, furniture, etc.; (2) Methods of cleaning 
to order to economize time, labour and Costs. 
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JV. N**i>trc»irr.— (!) Rcnoratfsg and mendfng 
garments and household linen , (2) simple eotllng-ont 
garments; (3) adaptation of simile patterns and tha 
management of the machine. 

V. Pinout, irsi flour Hromni —(f) tVnttlatfon; 

(2) drainage *cd I tabling Of domettlc animals ; (J) some 
k novledgaof infectious diseases and the are of disinfec- 
tants; (4) Brtl aid and simple household remedies; 
(6) care ol teeth, akin, hair, wails, etc 

Throughout the leaching of hygiene the aim ehonld 
be threefold; (!) To awaken a health conscience, (2) to 
teach self-control, self-respect and respect for others; 

(3) to prepsre girls, is lar as possible, tor the respon- 
sibilities ot citizenship and home-life. 

VI. IsriffT *sd Child Cur— ( l) Nature) end 
artificial feeding; (2) clothing; (3) aliments end habile; 

(4) dangers of the use ot drugs ; (5) the general manage- 
ment ot Iclant* and children. 

VIL Simple Ood .Todbmu. — Some knowledge of 
how to repair locks, taps, hinges; how to use nails, 
screws, saw. In short, they must be taught how to 
handle the necessary and simple tools found In every 

VUE Home Putrantn isd Kitcbek OiRDtsiBO. — A 
kitchen garden Is a useful adjunct to every home lo 
India. Korns knowledge ol how to grow vegetables and 
how to take care of a garden must lie given. 

Owing to *nch practice* ea < 3 obstacle* *« early 
marriage, purtiih system, conservative family 
tradition*, suspicion of We Hero learning and the* 
like, it become* necessary (or most of our gitls to 
drop out immediately after middle school or high 
•ebool ednealioD. Only a very small percentage 
of gicla aspire fur a college education. In view 
of this fact, I believe, the education of (be girl 
must io lho main be of the utilitarian type, if her 
life ia to be enriched and made more useful by it. 
* * * * 

Beside* making the girl more efficient in tlm 
borne, such a course would develop in the girl 
some interest in the various opportunities of 
nsefiilors* that arc now being throw d open fo 
erery tromsn. Therefore every girl, from the 
highest to the lowest in (he land, should be 
taught how to organize and manago a home, just 
as ahe is taught to read and write. This essential 
aspect of her education cannot be aaer/feced fee 
aulijecls which have come to be looked upon as 
more Academic or decorative. A course in 
Housecraft is oot without if* cultural value. It 
makes a girl more observant, alert, methodical, 
energetic and skilful. Because of its usefulness 
lo the girl, this subject should be taught in every 
gpcondary and high school for girls. In view 
of its enormous importance in the uplift of homes 
sod of the reconstruction of village life, it ia 
earnestly hoped that oar educational reformer* 
will not overlook the claims of Housecraft in the 
education of our girls. , 



The Nobel Prize and Its New Winner 

By Mr. P. R- KRISHNASWAMt, m.a. 


A LFRED NOBEL, the Swedish inventor of 
dynamite, was born in Oelober 1833. He 
belonged to a talented family. According to his 
own statement he acquired his knowledge in 
private studies and did not attend any secondary 
school. To quote his words written in 1893, 
he “devoted himself particularly to applied 
chemistry and discovered explosives known under 
the name of dynamite and smokeless powder 
called Ballistite and C. 89 Inclined to regard 
the whole world as the proper field for his 
activities, Nobel began to establish factories and 
exploit the market in different countries : Finland, 
Sweden, Germany, England, France, Austria and 
the United States. 

Alfred’s imagination was nearly wild, and 
apart from applied chemistry, he interested 
himself in electricity, optics, machinery, gnnnery, 
biology and physiology among other subject*. It 
is interesting to remember here that he was also 
a great lover of literature. Though thrown on 
self-efforts, Nobel became highly educate d in the 
humanities even when he was only eighteen. He 
was well versed in languages: Russian, Swedish, 
French, English and German being ot his equip- 
ment. At one time he had ambitions of being a 
poet and at that time he had not decided on the 
career of an inventor. Shelley influenced him 
much and he actnally wrote poetry in English. 

He never married -, he Tesolved on this when a 
girl whom he loved died. Tie was a cosmopolitan 
and when he died, one could not name the 
country of his domicile. lie died on the 10th 
December 1896. A fifth of his property was 
left to individual persons, relations, and friends. 
Several public institutions were alto benefited by 
his wealth. The rest of the money was left for 
the annual distribution of prizes by the Academy 
of Science at Stockholm for peace, literature 
physics, chemistry, and medicine. 

When Bernard Shaw was awarded the prize for 
literature Jo 1925, he said he did not personally 
stand in need of the life belt after having made 
enormous wealth by his hooks. But the Nobel 
prize ha< become the reward for distinguished 
achievemeot rather than the means of saving 
talented men from poverty. It has always been 
difficult to define the principles governing the 
award of the prize. It was thought to be given 
_ to writers of idealistic nature, hut this idea has 


not been confirmed by the quality of the work of 
the prize-winner*. The influence exercised by the 
writings has been suggested as the criterion for 
merit. When the award wa* last made to the 
American Sinclair Lewis, considerable dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed by English critics who must 
bo satisfied by the present award. Among the 
prize winners have been : Kipling, Maeterlinck, 
Tagore, Remain Holland, Auatole France, Yeats, 
Shaw, and Henry Bergson. 

The award to Galsworthy causes little surprise. 
He is a veteran among living English writers, no 
is a prominent illustration of the influence of 
Ibsen on English literature. He is a better 
artist than the other Ihsenite, Bernard Shaw. 
Mr. Galsworthy was given the O.M. in 1929, 
hut he refused the koighthood. He was born in 
1867 and was educated at Harrow and Oxford. 
He is Honorary Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

Mr. Galsworthy has written almost as many 
plays as novel*. His “Forsyte Saga" divided 
into eight parts and “ Swan Song " bare already 
taken their place as recognised masterpieces of 
Eoglish fiction. lie gives os convincing pictures 
of Victorian Society, and like IVelll expose* the 
narrowness of the time in not conceding indepen- 
dent existence to woman. The dramas by 
Galsworthy are numerous and they made their 
mark earlier than the novels. The pleading 
for social reform is in them all. The defect 
of the existing system of dealing with criminals 
is exposed in “ Justice ”. “The Silver Box" 
shows that th« poor and the rich are treated 
differently in the course of public justice. That 
sexual lapses are viewed according to the statu* 
of the persons concerned is brought out in the 
"Eldest Ron Tim stniggtr betweefi capital and 
labour is studied in “Strife" and the “Mob" 
produced in 1914 treats of jingoism set against 
pacifism. The arguments are impartially stated 
on both sides. The ideatists are in tho wrong- 
Smaller men with a practical sense solve social 
problems BaccessSaUy. “ The Fugitive” takes up 
the position of woman. ' , 

Irony and inconclusiveness impart a gloom to 
many of the plays. His outlook is so serious 
that real humour is fairly impossible in them. 
Though serious they have always been .successful 
on the at8ge. Galsworthy presents a rare 
combination of moral seriousness, artfsticrestraint, 
and resourceful dramatic devices. 



MY VISIT TO THE FAR EAST 

By Sir JIARI SINGH GOUR, kt., m.a., d.litt., d.c.l., ll.d,, 


I T li a pity that on the advent of an minor every 
year, Indiana seeking* cooler dims follow the 
beaten track of going Weal anil few tiause lo con- 
alder whether they should not vary tiie monotony 
of their anonsl itinerary by oecagionslly turning 
East, I hate been myself a tictim to this hahit till 
an invitation from certain leading bodies in Japan, 
pressed by personal persuasion, diverted my alleo- 
tion from the direction to which I had already 
turned and for which I had even hooked 
my passage. 

I have stated before that to most Indians the 
Far Fast Is X Urra iNeegtiila. At each they do 
not know that taken as a mere pleasure hanot, the 
Far Eaat offers advantages denied to the West. 
In the first place tb© climate ol Japto la, during 
April to August, at good at i* to bo found 
anywhere in Korop© since the temperature vaties 
from G6 to 70 F. and tip to Jaly fit© weather i« 
, usually dry, crisp, cool and breezy with abundance 
of sunshine tad late in June, but *« often at not 
in July, the mooiron which gives us tain also 
visits Japan and then we bat© what might be 
called their rainy season. August and September 
are hot months when the damp heat approaches 
that of Bombay and Calcutta, but t was told that 
it is never so hot or depressing. I went to Japan 
in April and was back in July and so can only 
fposk of the later months from hearsay. 

Ihjkutakt 3laru, the boat by which we 
sailed was by no means a slow boat of tb© 
N. Y. K. Company, since ail such boat* are 
engaged In tb© more frequented run in the Pacific 
between Yokohama and Sau Franeisco ; but it 
was a comfortable boat and a pleasing contrast to 
tb© European managed hosts we had been accus- 
tomed to use. Most of the passengers were 
Japanese, but there was a smalt sprinkling of 
English-speaking Europeans, three Oermsns, the 
same number of Americans, but no English who, 
we were to’?, had made it a raJe ta pttcwiiea 
ships of their own nationality. Colombo to Robe 
was 16 days by this boat; hut it would have 
been two or three days more had we not cutout 
Shanghai as onr port of call, omitted on account 
of the 8E00- Japanese skirmish then' proceeding. 

As we encountered onr Japanese fellow- 
paaseogors, we were greeted with a bow 
sod a smila which encouraged ‘us to make 
a further advance towards vocal courtesies, but 
to our great distress we found that, of th« dozen 
Japanese not one could speak English } hut though 
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this was a surprise, it is nothing compared to whst 
w© were soon to find in Japan, that in tha whols 
Erapir© of Japan there is not a aiogle Japanese 
who can speak English with fluency though 
the teaching of English is compulsory and most 
educated Japanese can read and write that 
language with varying degrees of proficiency. 
This is not due to lack of opportunity or incentive 
since both arn present In ever increasing degree 
in the life history of Japan. lint the Japanese 
like tho English are had linguists and I was told 
that the Americans com© in as an easy third. 
In this respect the Chinese present a pleasant 
contrast to their neighbour*, ia that they can 
produce dozens of Chines© in every city who can 
speak ami even think in that language. The 
subject is important anil would be interesting to 
those who advocate tho inbstitution of a 
vernacular for English as the medium for higher 
education ; but it will take me too long to explain 
that no people esn master the accent and arcana 
of English when they study it only as a second 
language. Bnt I am not writing & thesis on 
education and so must take ieare of a tempting 
digression. 

I have said before that our excursion on a 
Japanese boat was a novelty ; bnt what a pleasant 
novelty it turned out to be. Though onr stewards 
spoke ooly Japanese, we had no trouble with 
them as they made np for the deficiency of their 
linguistic stock by anticipating all onr wants, and 
wlut is more, thinking out our cresture comforts 
and presiding agaiost both timely and adequately. 
Cleanliness is to the Japanese an obsession. He 
is clean himself and does his bit to msk© every- 
thing else cleau. As such while we were travel- 
ing through Korea and Manchuria, we were at 
recurring intervals each given a wet towel dipped 
in hot water to wipe our hinds and face with, which 
both cleaned and refreshed us. And this practice 
is common everywhere where people do congregate. 

The first pert we touched afterieavingCofombo 
waa .Siogapur, and it gave us an idea, since 
confirmed, of the remarkable progress the Far 
Eastern countries have made ■ as compared to 
poor India. For, whether it was at Penang or 
Manila both of which we visited on our return 
journey, or in the interior of the Malay States 
or China or Japan, we found 1 large well laid 
out modern ciiie* replete with every modem 
convenience which seetn ,to vie with coe 
another in their beauty, luxury, and general 
modernity. Contrast wjth this the fate of India 
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and the Indian*. Moat of ihe taller of the menial 
class one meet* with, wlietlier in Burma, Ceylon, 
or the Far East, whether Singapur, Iloogkons, 
IVnang or Shanghai are employed as sweepers, 
scavengers, aewer and roaa coolie* which ha* 
given the Indian ths sobriquet of a “ coolio T*ee" 
whether in Africa or in the far off Cathay. Most 
of the Indians 1 hare met in theae part* might 
he divided into three classes :the meaiala who are 
most in evidence, the shop-keepers and pedlar* 
confined to the larger towns, and a few scattered 
soul* who eke ont their existence by doing odd jnha, 
as teachers of languages, doctors, quack*. priest*, 
fortnno-teller*, religions preacher*, and the like. 


Indians belonging to the upper strata of society 
are scarcely to be found abroad which Si a pity, a 
great pity, since it gitea the foreigoer a wholly 
erroneous conception of lodia and the Indian*. 
A single exatnpte, out of many I could cite, 
would suffice to illustrate my meaning. When I 
was at Toluo l paid a visit to all typical educa- 
tional institutions from the primary school uplo 
the University, In one of the former I noticed 
an almirah containing papermaehe figure* 
(something like the clay models of Lucknow) 
prefiguring the several types of people of the 
world. One inch wss a black figure, but for a 
scanty loin eloth nude, with his black hsir 
waring in the air. Underneath was impressed 
the legend “ Indian’’. The Headmistress who 
stood next to me bloshed as my eyes fell on this 
figure; but her apologies were in rain for 
such figures were turned ont by the factory 
for regular supply to the schools and it re- 
presented the Indian coolie, the original of which 
one can see any day iu the seaport towns of 
China and the Malaya. Curiously most of them 
bail trom the Tamil country, though in India 
itself the north supplies this kind of labour to the 
south. The Americans on board whom I met, had 
previously tola me that their countrymen 
associated Indians with pedlars, fortune-tellers, 
priests, palmists and vagabonds who preyed 
upon the credulous public, or which that country 
has its just proportion. But though the Indians 
are the mam recruits to menial eervice in the 
lar East, it must not he supposed that they are 
its sole exports, since the police in the principal 
ports including Shanghai is drawn from the Sikhs 
whose tall stately figures can be seen at every 
street crossing and corner, while they supply the 
watch and ward staff to the principal banks and 
hnsineas-bouses even in some of the Japanese 
ports where foreigners are taboo. Apart from 


the*?, there are over 300 Indian exporter*, mostly 
Sindhi merchant* who export *Ilk from China *n«l 
Japan to India and other countries, hut fhey do 
mostly wholesale btiiinrst and are unknown beyond 
their clientele. 

I had been on a cultural million to Jtpin and 
aroused considerable interest by my numerous 
lectures tn growingly appreciative audience ; and 
the parting word* l heard everywhere were: 
“ Come hack That invitation w*» not personal 
but one givrn to mn a* a representative of 
Indian coltnr* whleli impressed the young 
rejuvenated nation who, after their emergence 
from the medieval feudalism, have long since 
entered the comity of modern n»lfon* and are 
naturally 1 writing forward to thing* Intellectual 
after their memorable conquest* in the Industrial 
and commercial field*. 

In these fields, the progress Japan ha* made 
within the last 20 old years is trnly astoanding. 
I cannot go into the details of her wonderful 
progress ; hut a simple sentence, not mine, will 
illustrate whit we all felt on the subject, I was 
invited to a Hotarian lunch at which many of the 
intellectuals of all nstion* were amply repre- 
sented. One, of them, a high American dignitary, 
sat next to me and I asked him what he thought 
of Japsn. Without a moment'* hesitation he 
replied : “ We feel like barbarians before 
Japsn.” There wss, of course, the exaggerated 
piquiuey in Ms remark ; hut it i* not far from 
the truth. Tho«o who have visited Europe, will 
find a viiit to Japan a real tonic, for Jip»n 
i* Europe and still tho East. She has 
become commercialised but her people hare 
not lost their tonl. For Japan with all her 
industrial, commercial and military prowess is 
still at heart Oriental. "The unfailing courtesy 
of her people, her boundless hospitality, her 
largo hearted generosity, the high personal 
character of hrr people, their scrupulous punctua- 
lity, the highest degree of orgsnisation and 
orderliness, makes Japan a liring example to 
India and the East, to emulate. I can on v 
hope that Indians of note and culture will pay a 
visit to the Far East, where they are sure to 
find a ready welcome and in wbicli they »“1 
find the deep root* of their own religion and 
serial order germinating grown into a tree, of rare 
charm and beauty, whose fmit* of utility and 
progress have already astounded the world. 


French Colonial Policy and Coloured Races 

By Dr. LANKA. SUNDARAM, m.a., ph.d. (Load.) 


W E in India are familiar with the treatment 
meted out to coloured races by the 
Anglo-Saxon community. The colour complex is 
real and effective whenever the traditional 
Englishman encounters a member of the so called 
coloured races. If in England, you are np 
against tbo “ colour bar " and subdued hissing is 
Indulged in by the average native of that country. 
Even in such a cosmopolitan city as London, we 
have had experience of some hotels sod dan ce- 
ll alls refusing ail mission to membeia of (be 
coloured community. If Indisos are subject to 
such treatment, one seed not wonder at the 
probable plight of the Africans — the negroes. 
Even Paul Kobesoo, that African linger Hud actor 
Of international fame, had to coolly receive this 
snub while bo was in London. The cultured and 
the real nobility of tbo land may not indulge in 
this manifestation of the superiority complex. 
But the average middle- class family, aod the 
newly-made rich, are tbo worst offenders against 
the ordinary code of human cqaality so 
precious as one of the rights of man. Protests 
are numerous from influential quarters all over 
England, but the Aoglo-Saxon complex is too 
Strong to be tampered with. Scotland is the moBt 
confirmed sinner in this regard. 

Ib India proper, despite recent change#, the 
British . community form themselves into a 
patrician bloc. Socisl intercourse between the 
Indian and the English people in our country 
is at best meagre, cautious and certainty based 
upon bo idea of differential honour. It bad 
been said with justice that the English official - 
in India feels himself as something above ordinary 
humanity. The present Viceroy is stated to have 
declared iu Loodoa prior to his departure to 
India, that one of the most needed things to-day 
in onr country is a sense of equality : racial, 
political and cultural among the British and 
Indians living side by side. He painted out 
that the 'Williogdon Club, Bombay, munificently 
endowed by Indian princes and gentlemen, does 
not admit Indians on a basis "of equality. This, 
be claimed, is a scandal which ought to 
be removed immediately and fundamentally. 

One of the most indelible impressions which «n 
Indian traveller in Europe brings back would be 
the absence of any racial ill-feeling in France. 
The Latin mind doc* not indulge in say of the 
manifestations of the ’ superiority complex. Not 
only on the boulevards of Paris, but everywhere 


h France the coloured visitor is welcomed with 
the Bsrae warmth aod geniality as are tbo 
Englishman or American. In society, as iu the 
mass of the population, the coloured people are 
made to corafurtable that they do not for one 
moment believe that their akin is tanned aod is 
different from (hat of hts hosts, a feeling which is 
constantly forced down upon him while he 5s in 
England. Ercrywlwebe is welcome oa a basis of 
equality. Certainly, the inhibition which troubles 
him while jo Grest Britain, is totally absent 
in France. 

II 

Passing on from a purely sociological to a 
political sphere, wo find the same difference 
between the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin racer. 
France’s empire was built up and sustained on a 
basis of racial equality. One may not like the 
logical thoroughness of the French with which the 
overseas empire is exploited. Anyway, such is 
the general policy of any Imperial power now in 
existence. England in India, Belgium in the 
Congo, Italy in Lybis, the U. S. A. in the 
Philippines, sod Japan in Korea, are one in their 
respectire colonial policies in the economic 
sphere. But a student of human affairs would be 
struck with the absence in French colonial policy 
of the invidious patrician feeling so glaring in the 
activities of the other Imperial Powers. 

For one thing, as it ia said in Latin, 
the French Empire may not be one pmjs, 
but it certainly is one pafrie. The colonials of 
France consider themselves as natural Frenchmen 
by virtue of their being included in the 
Imperial system. There is only one citizen- 
ship in the Empire. But in the British Common- 
wealth we are confronted with the obnoxious 
fact tbit an Indian is almost an outcast, say, 
in South Africa or in Australia. Every unit 
of the Commonwealth possesses a citizenship of 
its own, and differential treatment of the worst 
type is meted nut to the coloured people of 
the Empire. There is no doubt , that Indian 
ill-feeling towards Britain is accentuated by- the 
fact that our nationals are subject to (he greatest 
of political, civic, and racial disabilities in the 
“ white *’ units of the Empire. The “ continuous 
‘voyage ” test in Canada, the “White Australia 
Policy ’* in Ansiralia and New Zealand, and 
the numerous anti -colour legislative^ measures in 
South Africa, have reduced Iodises to tbo rank* 
of racial inferiors and tendered our feelings 
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poignant Our indignation at this pernicious 
racial distinction, now existing in the Common- 
wealth, is at the bottom on ultimate analysis of 
the Indo-Britisb impssse. Even the Chinese and 
the Japanese base better rights in the countries 
named above than onr own countrymen who 
happen to belong to the Common wealth. 

As for France in the Empire, no such distinc- 
tions exist. Psychologically as swell as legally, 
all the peoples of the Empire are one and equal. 
Alike with Holland, France encourages inter- 
marriage between the French people proper anl 
the colonial races. Thus a spirit of mutual trust, 
confidence and respect is fostered between these 
two sections of the French citizens. Economic 
rivalry between them is possible as in the ca-.e of 
Indo-China where communistic activity in the 
indigenous population is militating against the 
French economic policy, or in Morocco where the 
Moors are revolting against the French Imperial 
system. While racial bitterness is fully exhibited 
against the British to Egypt, Ceylon, India and 
U»ma, no such feeling is discernible in the French 
Colonial Empire. This is entirely due to the 
policy of raeisl equality fully operating there. 

Perhaps one of the most important reasons for 
this unique feature of French colonial policy is 
the fact, that every onit of the Empire aenda its 
representatives to the Chambrt des Dfputiei \ a 
Ians, a system which is peculiar to France alone. 
In he rough and tumble of the parliamentary 
system in Pans, colonials and real French rub 

hatne„*. r H 0n ,V b * 8 u ° f ** wK * II *<»«««>"« 
happens that i renchmen irom France stand for 

election from the colonial units, as was the case 
from Pondicherry recently. Further, when the 
apportionment of portfolios is imminent, the 
Prenuer of France has to depend upon the votes 
ot these colonial representatives. 1 T ery clearly 
remember the case of M. Di.gne, a negro delegate 
rom Senegal, West Africa. He i, a member of 

SndeX ^ ‘ ra r Dt o L “ l *»• was made 
Under-Secretary of State for Colonies. Ibe 
most cunons thing about him is, that he is 

f A, " eaa8 1 L * Ta met in 

Europe during the course of over four 
But ke has perhaps one of the fairest af 
“ h ' s wi, V When question 

nfSwi'jJT" 6 * C0l ° nial Poww^ona 

of the \V Lite 1 owen came up for discussion in a 
Committee of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, it was M. Diagne who defended the French 
system which is admittedly the worst on record 
No doubt, the late Lord Sinba was an Under- 
secretary of State for India. But this was on 


sufferance and official patronage, and certainly 
on the liberal initiative of the late Mr. Montagu. 
In the case of M. Diagne, his portfolio was 
obtained in his own right and on a perfect basil 
d racial equality. It would he difficult fo find a 
ready parallel to this instance in the whole of 
the British Commonwealth. .There is only one 
instance to ray knowledge in the case of a 
Bushman Knight being made a Minister of 
Native Education in New Zealand. But this 
was purely of a domestic nature and for a 
specific issue affecting his own race. But St. 
Diagne's portfolio has almost world jurisdiction 
as far as the French Empire is concerned 
and envelopes the fortunes of numerous branches 
of the coloured races, mine of which are 
admittedly superior to the African, such «« 
the Moslem and the Indo-Chinese. In this 
unique manner, France is solving one of the 
fundamental issues of the modern era— * the 
problem of colour. 

Summing up, we may ask the question 
whether the world would ever be able to solve 
the momentous problem germinating out of the 
clash of colour. Britain and other imperial races 
have distinctly failed. It was Hitler, leader of 
the Nazi movement in Germany, which was 
•horn of her colonial empire as a aeqnel to the 
Peace of Paris, who asserted recently that the 
grant of independence to India would be a menace 
to the Western civilization. And Hitler is » man 
of destiny and is sure to shape the future policie* 
of Germany and of Europe. Ilis statement is 
ominous. Before the War, German htllur 
was considered a menace to world progress and 
concord. Thousands of Englishmen to-day 
honestly believe, that the fortunes of the 
coloured races are a divine trust reposed 
in tho white races. The colour complex is 
prominent even in such a democratic country as 
the U. S. A. and the Ku Klux Clan has attained 
notoriety through organised lynching of negroes 
the American Continent. Instead of mitigating 
the evil* of the colour bias, most of the white 
races are now trying to aceentuato it. Oi nly 

France supplies ns with a programme of political 
action designed to minimise this evil. From tbe 
purely sociological poiot of view, she lias weathereo 
the storm and this French example is worthy ^ot 
consideration and imitation by other coIobu 
power*. Otherwise, eolonr-war, considered by 
arra-cliair politicians all over the world as * 
figment of imagination, will be a distinct reality 
in the near future. 



BROADCASTING 

By Sir ALEXANDER CAR DEW 


H OW will broadcasting affect the world in 
the next quarter century? 

. Twelve yearn hare not yet • elapsed since Hie 
fir»t wirelm broadcasting service wa* inaugurated 
at Chelmsford. In the short interval since then 
broadcasting has made gigantic stride*, yet is still 
in it* infancy. 

No attempt to answer this question can be 
adequate unless the possibility of the widespread 
use ol television is taken into consideration. 

Tito addition of optical broadcast to the aura! 
broadcast we already have is a step to which all 
look forward aa probable, or rather Inevitable. 
Exactly when the simultaneous transmission of 
sound and movement will he available for public 
use and service cannot yet be definitely foretold, 
hat it cannot be long delayed. 

When It arrives, the consequences will be far 
reaching. They may influence industries appar- 
ently far removed from wireless and lolerests at 
yet nnthought of. 

One of the most regrettable features of modern 
times has been the depopulation of the country- 
side. Villagers found life jo the villages dull and 
monotonous compared with what (he towns had to 
offer. People in out of the way districts felt 
themselves cut off from the advantages and 
pleasures of civilization. In consequence theto 
was an unceasing tendency for tbe population, and 
especially the young and enterprising elements in 
5t, to move to the towns. Consequently tho 
country has become still duller and tho 
towns more crowded. Both have Buffered in 
consequence. 

"With the coming of radio something has 
already bcou dono to remedy this state of things. 
People who live in the country, however remote, 
can already listen to a great variety of interesting 
items. Already through tho li.B.G. tho dwellers 
in distant valleys can hear and share in 
much that i* to be enjoyed in towns. 

But radio is not a static or stagnant thing. It 
is advancing rapidly. \Yhen it becomes possible 
to transmit moving and living pictures together 
with the sound, the position of the coontryside 
and the town will be almost reversed. The 
dweller in tbe country will then he able to enjoy 
almost all the advantages which now belong 
exclusively to the town. He will bare in addition 
all the , charms which the country already 


possess**, its freedom, beauty, and remoteness, 
and he will CscapB from the dirt, the fog, tbe 
crowds of the city. 

When that day arrises there may be a 
considerable extension of the movement already 
to some extent apparent to move out of tho cities 
back into tbe country. The villages will be lit by 
electricity ; the provision of cheap transport will 
reduce tbe present cost of movement from place 
to place, a change which we have already seen in 
rapid progress. 

In thus spreading universally the resources of 
knowledge and the means of amusement, radio 
will be fulfilling its natural function. Raskin 
declared that the test of true wraith is, that it 
should be capable of being shared by all. Tho 
etlieric waves on which radio depends constitutes, 
like sunlight, a universal possession. They 
cannot be exhausted. On the contrary, the 
greater their use, tho larger the resources which 
will be available for the still farther diffusion of 
amusement and instruction, for tbe B.B.C. ia 
Great Britain and the N.B.C. ia America 
depend on that expansion for their ability to 
increase their service* to tbe public. 

Hut the work of wireless is much wider than 
these domestic uses, however valuable. Its 
influence on international relations has already 
been important and will continue to increase. 

When Mr. Bamsay Macdonald opened tbe 
Radio Exhibition at Olympia in September 1929, 
he was full of tbe thrill he had received by 
addreaiing the League of Nations at Genera. 
“Aa if by magic,” he said, be fonnd himself 
connected up with a great p»rt of Europe. When 
a whole continent, perhaps a whole world can be 
instantaneously connected with one place and 
brought under one influence, the changes iu 
thought and habit which may ensue are 
incalculable. 

That was two years ago and already great 
further advances have been made, so that we are 
assured that the National Government is project- 
ing a scheme for Empire Broadcast for which 
practical proposals may be expected before long. 
Bitch a scheme will form one of those links of 
Empire union which are so much needed now 
that the older and more rigid bonds are being 
swept away by tho Statute of IV eat minster. 

Bat Empire broadcasting will cot be complete 
unless it can he extended so as to appeal also to 
the great English-speaking community in the 
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United States. Much lias been contributed by 
American inventive genius to the development of 
wireless sod it is peculiarly fitting that it should 
serve the purpose of increasing the co-operation 
between the Brit’sh and American peoples. 

That wireless will slowly, if surely, help to 
soften and remove those interusiiooal prejudices 
which are largely born ol ignorance and isolation 
is surely not a mere ideal. In the past the words 
for “stranger " and for “ enemy " were so closely 
allied as to be interchangeable. By bringing 
nations into closet relations, radio will tend to 
remove the ieeling of insularity and aloofness 
which breeds unfriendliness. 

Before the broadcasting era, a foreigner was 
to tho untravelled bulk of thn population, an 
unknown quantity, and the unknown is always 
feared, olten withe ut reason. Today (he 
foreigner is no longer unknown. He has become 
a voice, friendly sounding, if uncoroprebensibte, 
and he is fast losing his terror anil strangeness. 
Who can tell what twenty-five years will 
accomplish in this direction? 

llow far broadcasting will encourage tbe use 
of international language cannot yet be said. 
English possesses many claims lo fulfil such a 
function, not only because of its wide diffusion 
bnt because of its simplicity and freedom from 
archaic difficulties of tense, case and gender. 


The great difficulty in its path is the divorce 
between spelling and pronunciation. It would 
be a singular consequence of radio if it should 
lead Great Britain— tbe most conservative of 
countries — to a serious reform of spelling 1 

No ono can doubt that Clerk Maxwell, when 
he carried out, nearly sixty years ago, those 
marvellous researches which laid the foundation 
for wireless, had no conception of what his work 
would lead to. 'Hie triumphs, which have since 
followed, have been the result of the labour* of 
many workers, but one truth has been brought 
home to all, r «., that there is no research however 
abstruse and apparently remote from every day 
life which may not lead to practical result* of 
far-reaching importance. Thus the wonderful 
progress ot wireless lias served the cause of 
science generally, for it has not only created 
a new body of scientific workers but has 
demonstrated lo the world the limitless field 
which research may render feriil". 

On some obscure laboratory table there may 
be, at this moment, apparatus belonging to some 
experiment capable of affecting tbe world even 
more profoundly than broadcasting. Radio- - ** 
the man in the street knows it — has risen in 
twelre short years. Who can tell what fresh 
wonders, dwarfing radio, a quarter of a cental? 
may reveal? 


1 he Case of the Transvaal Indians 

By Mr. MANILAL GANDHI 


[The following statement on the plight of Indians in South Africa has been isaned by 
Mr. Manilal Gandhi, son of Mahatma Gandhi and Editor of Indian Opinion, Natal. — [ Ed. /./!• ] 


A situation of grave crisis Las arisen iu South 
■* ^ Africa as a result of the passing of tho 
Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Act which 
threatens to undo all that Mahatma Gandhi had 
done for the Indian community in South Africa 
after s fierce and prolonged struggle lasting for 
seven long years. The 1914 Smuts-Oandhi 
Agreement has been consigned to the scrap heap 
and the Cape Town Agreement too has met the 
same fate. Indians in the Transvaal are faced 
with the imminent peril of beiog literally reduced 
to the position of pariahs. 


THE EARLIER RESTRICTIONS 
Law 3 of 1885 is a Transvaal Republican Law. 
This Law prohibited Asiatics generally from 
owning land in the Transvaal except in bazars 
aod locations and such places. It provide 
residential segregations but it could not *>® 
enforced because the law is not compulsory, 
merely empowers the Government to set aside 
certain areas for occupation by Asiatics o 
did not empower it lo compel them to^ go *° 0 
those areas. The i law did not provide tra e 
segregation. , , , 
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Thus the above law only prohibited Asiatics 
from acqairiog ownership of , land. In other 
respects they had free movement. That is 
to say they could reside and trade wherever 
they liked. 

- Then came iDto existence the Transvaal Gold 
Law of 1908. Under Section 130 and 131 of 
this Law, Asiatics and coloured persona generally, 
except bona fide servants, were prohibited 
from residing on proclaimed land except in 
bazaars, locations, compounds and such other 
places as the Mining Commissioner might permit. 
This Law went a step farther than the Law 3 
of 1885, The Indian community very strongly 
protested against this restriction. The Law, 
however, never attempted to prevent Indians from 
trading on proclaimed land. There was commu- 
nication betweea the British Government and the 
thon Attorney-General of the Transvaal on the 
subject, from which it was perfectly clear that no 
existing rights were being interfered with by tbe 
Gold 'Law, and one existing right was the 
right of the Asiatic to frade. '11ms this Law, 
while it did take away the right of the Asiatic 
to reside on proclaimed land, did not interfere 
with his right to occupy premises on proclaimed 
land. 

Tbe Indian community was, however, not satis- 
fied with this position and in the correspondence 
which formed the Smuts Gandhi Agreement, 
Gandhiji made it quite clear to General 
Smuts, the then Minister of the Interior, as to 
what the Indian community felt, lids is whst 
Gandhrjt slated in his letter dated .luce 30, 1914. 

As lh» Minister Is »ww*, some of mj countrymen 
b»ye wished me to go further. They nre dissatisfied that 
the Tranaranl Gold I^aw, the Trnosrsnt Townships Act, 
the Transvaal Law 3 of 1685 hnve not been altered in as 
to give them foil rtgli’* of residence and ownership of 
Hod. Whilst, therefore, they bare not been Included In 
the programme of Passive Resistance, It will not be 
denied wist nome day or other these matters will require 
further and sympathetic consideration by the Government. 
I shall hope that when the Europeans of South Africa 
ftffy appreciate ffte fact tint now as tie fmportarfon of 
Indentured labour from India Is prohibited and as the 
Immigrants’ Regulation Act of last year has lit practice 
all but atopped further free Indian Immigration and that 
my countrymen do not aspire to any political ambition, 
they, the corn pesos, srll! see the jostles and Indeed tbs 
necessity of my countrymen being granted the rights 
I have just referred 10. 

Until the year 1919,- thing* went on smoothly. 
Tbe Gold Law was not put into operation *od 
Indian* resided and traded wherever they liked, 
and while -their right to own land was taken away 


by tbe law of 1885, it did not prevent them from 
acquiring ownership of land by fanning companies, 
even though they may be composed of Asiatic* 
and likewise they created property interest* 
without any hindrance. 

ASIATIC AMENDMENT ACT 

The Government, however, took steps to farther 
restrict their rights in that Tear by passing tbe 
Asiatics (Land and Trading) Amendment Act of 
1919. This Act, while protecting the vested 
right* created upto that year, prohibited Indian* 
from acquiring ownership of land even by means 
of forming companies in which Asiatica had any 
interest. Tbe Select Committee then had also 
recommended “ that steps skoaid immediately he 
taken to render it impossibie for any Indian or 
Asiatic in future to obtain a trading license for a 
new business ; in other words, that whilst existing 
rights should be recognised and protected and 
where necessary validated and legalised, oo further 
obtaining of trading license* (save and except as 
renewals of cxistiog license*) or opening of new 
businesses by Indians or Asiatics should be 
allowed.” It may be »aid to the credit of the 
Government that though this was a recommenda- 
tion to the Government rigidly to enforce the 
laws against the Asiatic*, the administration re- 
mained inactive up to the present time and 
successive Governments bare always allowed tbe 
presence of Asiatics on proclaimed land In *pite 
of Sections 130 and 131 of (he Gold Law of 
1908. It was the Union Government's declared 
policy and not mere apathy which brought about 
tbe non-enforcement of lhp*e provisions. Tbe 
Government was not enforcing them In 1914 
when the Stnati-Oendhi Agreement was concluded 
and did not do so until this day. 

Though tbe abovo Act deprived Indian* of the 
right to acquire ownership of land even by mean* 
of companies, Indians nevertheless continued to 
create property interests by purchasing fsnd 
which was transferred to a European to name 
xuxjy or by means of lonjr leasehold or by forming 
a com piny which wa* nut according to the Law 
an Asiatic company bat ia which Asiatic* had an 
interest. - 

Tbe Congress has never defended the action of 
(hose who have created properly interest* by 
actually evading law. The law could . take 
Its own course in such es«e«. But whatever the 
Indians may have done since the 1919 Act fa 
respect of acquiring property Interests, they 
adhered to the law previous to that year tad 
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exercised; the light* which the law did cot deprive 
them of, with the full laoetioa of the highest 
court of the country. 

Indian* were contented with this position 
however unnatural and unsafe it was. It was 
taken for granted that the Government would 
not violate the 1914 Settlement. 

Things have howpver changed aince. The 
Transvaal Asiatics Land Tenure Act has been 
brought against the Asiatics io all its bitternesa. 
Instead of so amending the existing laws as to 
remove the restrictions imposed upon the Indian 
community in accordance with the 1914 Settle* 
meat, the present legislation tightens np the 
existing laws and establishes the principles once 
and for all of eompnlsory segregation. Under 
the Act, In future, Indians in the Transvaal can 
reside and trade only in areas specially let apart 
for them. Ontstde these areas they may not go. 
Their position will he no better than that of the 
aboriginal natives. There are provisions in the 
Act safeguarding the properties acquired hy 
Indians up to May 1930. But if these properties 
are outside the segregated areas, Indians may 
neither reside in nor occupy them. In short, the 
option of this law will automatically remove 
the bulk of the Indian population from the 
Transvaal within a decade and those who remain 
will have to Temain as helots. 

A Commission is to sit under the Act to enquire 
into the legality or otherwise of the occupation or 
residence of Indiaos on proclaimed lands. We do 
not expert much to come out of this Commission. 
The most it could do is to protect the rights of a 
few. It cannot alter the law which is on the 
Statute-Book. It is stated io the Cape Town 
Agreement that the Government of the Union 
shall continue to adhere to the policy of affording 
the invest opportunities to the permanent section 
of their Indian population for their upliftment. 
The Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Act is ind ef fl 
a poor gesture of adherence to that policy. The 
matter, however, does not rest there. There 
is another clause in the Cape Town Agree- 
ment, namely, b 

When the ttmefor the revision of the existing trade 
licensing laws arrives, the Union Government will m.. 
all due consideration to the suggestions \L th! 
nowe«?n^l ° e,f e« ,, " n «ha t the dlscretloosrr 
. powers cflocsl anthoritlea might reasonably be limited 
In the following way ; (I) The grounds on which altamt? 
may be refused should be laid down by statnte • <2, 
S • 1 “*»«•!• refused should be MM- 

and (3) there should be a right oi appeal In the «»e 
oi first applications and transfers as well as in the ctse of 
renewals to the c°u>ta or to some other Impartial tribunal! 


FLAGRANT BREACH 

Tho Transvaal Provincial Council deemed it 
necessary to resile the licensing laws of that 
Province, and it hat pn«ied an Ordinaucoknown ss 
theTranmal Licences (Control) Ordinance of 1931J 
Tbi« Ordinance gives unfettered right* to the 
municipalities and local boards to refuse a trade 
licence without assigning any reasons and give 
no right of appeal from the decision of the 
licensing authorities. This Ordinance has received 
the assent of the Governor General-in-Council. 
Tliiv is also a meatnro convtitoting a flagrant 
breteh ol tho Cepe Town Agreement. 

There is yet another right that the Transvaal 
Indian* have hern deprived of and which consti- 
tutes a serious breach of the 1914 Settlement*. Itis 
the right they had acquired under the Transrasl 
Registration Ac*, of entering the Tracsraal by virtue 
of their registration certificates at any time. Tho 
regiatered Indiana were giren an unchallengeable 
right to reside in tho Transvaal. This was a right 
that was secured to them after, untold suffering* 
dorlpg the Passive Resistance campaign. Under 
tho Immigration Act of 1931, however, after 
an absence of a day over three years of any 
Indian from the Transrasl, his registration cerii- 
fieato becomes null and void and the holder 
can no more enter that Province. 

This is the sad tale of won of the Transvaal 
Indians. Neither the successive delegations nor 
the Agents of the Government of India have i 
been able to help Indians out of their 
difficulties. Tliis is what in 'effect they hare 
said: “ IV e are powerless. IVe have no machine 
guns nor have wo an army.” 

The Transrasl Indians hare exhausted every 
possible constitutional mean* to seek redress bot 
their efforts have been in vain. They feel that 
would rather face extermination than 
willingly acquiesce in tho deprivation of their 
right to live as self- reape cling human beings. 
They feel that this is a question not merely of 
their self-respect but of the honour of their *r other- 
country, and the only honourable course open to 
them is to refuse to submit to the humiliating 
legislation and suffer the consequences. , 

The Government of Indis. we have no doubt, 
fully realise the difficulties we are placed under, 
and we expect its active sympathy. From the 
people of India we know we cannot under the 
present eirenm stances expect more than their 
moral support. 



ENGLISH ROMANTICISM 

By Mr. W. B._ GOKHALE, m.a. 


T HE world exists by a balance of antagonisms, 
says Carlyle. This may be too heavy an 
expression but need we doubt that some such 
thing does exist? We must all have felt at 
lomo time or other some sort of a regular or 
irregular rhythm ia life. Certain ideas or 
tendencies predominate orer others so much so 
that they become the zeiY yeisf. Time passes, 
and with its lapse a low murmur of discontent 
with the existing order of things begins to 
undermine it like a canker ; gradually a crack 
appears on the surface and then comes the great 
upheaval which pulls down the entire structure, 
A revolution comes and with it come also a 
bow world into existence. New* thoughts reign 
for some time bat things of yore again begin to 
attract and allnre. They peep through (he haze 
(if dim ages like mountain* at a distance. They 
seem to have a hsio round them. In other 
words they become romantic. 

• Literature being tho reflex of life gives ns the 
safne impression. Through the fall of man th* 
world became a doll, rapid sod uninteresting 
thing to medieval society.’ ‘Ills world was regard- 
ed merely as a preparation for the one to come. 
But the ■ great epoch " The .Renaissance ” opened 
the eye* oi mao to the beauties of this life. 
Tresh blood began to course in their vein 4 ! and 
tho life of mab, throbbed and lidgled with the 
young joy. This spirit of bubbling youth was 
responsible fur a wonderful outburst of genius 
In life and literatnro which is reflected in the 
glorious works of the Eliassbelbsos. A time, 
fmwerer, esmo when it was felt that there ass 
perhaps too mqch of sweet in this, to tho wako 
of such revolutions we of(en see cast's when btd 
tiling* perish but with them not a f->w good 
thing* too and soon (Ilia romantic sap of (iterator a 
was diied tip by the rigorous blasts of f'dritaniam. 
Literature became austere, cold ind doll. I’eopln 
were disgusted somehow with the romantic mute 
aod would lain wear the table mantle of melan- 
choly »nd austerity, ‘lids grew into a fashion. 
Sdky-kisvtg mountains, rivers of molten silver, 
glorious dawn* and »un«ets eeatrd to be object* of 
a-lmlrstion. Lite in tli« streets or closet* was more 
and more adhered to. Sueb things as were written 
about nature were avert'd, cites incorrect an i cold 
hectare they were not inspired with genuine 
emoti fm and wanted first band observation. The 
AngnsUn age was eisent-'al)/ profits, prod* and 
prim. Life was of a type— crisp, cut Sad dry. 
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There was 00 indirtdntlify or novelty to relieve 
the grim monotony of life and literatnro both. 
And this hsd begnn to weigh upon tho genial 
sente of youth — aod a reaction against this too 
was not fir. It U, however, wrong to suppose that 
English romanticism began with tho publication 
oi the lyrical ballads. 170b did not bunt upon 
the peophi biro a meteor. Cowper, Gray, 
burns, Collins, Ubitterton and others had 
already begun to strike tho romantic chord bat 
tho lyru was not steady in their hands. 
The ground was thus already prepared for 
tVordsworth. Castle Otrsoto and Mscpherson'a 
Ostian had already directed the attention of 
the people towards the weird and pbantastic 
in Nature. The tenor-novel with its goose- 
flesh element wts becoming popular every day 
and Scott was reviving sneient chivalry and 
romance ia his writing. Them was a definite 
return to the past in many respects, Wordsworth 
appeared with his impressive fhongh not wholly 
acceptable theory of poetic diction. He w*s the 
purest exponent oflove in nature which become* 
a sort of worship with him. He vehemently 
attacked tho traditional closet poetry, emphasised 
first-hand observation of Nat are aod dwelt on the 
necessity of pmotion recollected in tranquillity, 
lie revived the lovo for uatnre which had once 
rxistrO in sobie form tot had not fallen Into 
neglect and prcaehe/l that one could not only get 
peace irom communion with nature bat that nature 
could mould tinman character and conduct a* well. 

Various have been the attempts to define 
Romanticism but no ainglei definition ha* yat been 
considered adequate- but It wo gather the 
clement* emphasised by them, we can form ah 
idra as to ttan easentials thereof. A return to 
Nature we have already noticed. Almost 
ail the poet* of this momrntoo* epoch have 
been inspired by It. With Wordsworth R 
become* a deity. With Jibelley it 1* » fife** 
force— with Keats ft is an element wherein be 
can tafeiy repose and with flyron it is a back- 
ground for human affairs. There fa a genome 
love far nature in alf of them and (he path *ho*o 
by them ini never been left. 

Shakespeare and Id* contemporaries bad 
witches aod Miles, ghosts aod ijdnl* but the** 
bad Bed the human wothd in the Augnitta •**- 
This suprroatRVsl element however reappeared 
with (Ms rtMrib in a rii/htly altered form. Th* 
Ibrmac’icivts revived *0 brirreit hj saperhumw 
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powers and agencies. These powers were not 
necessarily drawn from Celtic. Norse or Icelandic 
mythology as in the time of Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries but were of an Indefinite type. 
It was the existence of gome supernatural forces 
affecting human courses that was now especially 
emphasised. Tho rime of the ancient mariner 
with its tingling awe and Ohristabnl with it* weird 
phantasmagoric haze set the pulse throbbing. 
Added to this was the increased interest in tho 
Orient. The East has always been a permanent 
source of romance. Cashmere with its gul and 
champak odours sod Arabia with her Jindi 
and giaots como to bo associated with romance. 
Tliis element of distance therefore, both in time 
and place counted strongly with tho Romanticist*. 
An extraordinary lore of beauty was responsible 
for a delight in colour and «en*uon*nea« 
Coleridge more or less iaangnratnd tho nso of 
colour in poetry, and this was handed down to 
Keats In whom it become* a happy companion to 
bis deep sensnousness. lie is Greek in spirit 
which again is a necessary corollary to tho spirit 
of tho times — tho desire to seek poaco and refage 
from the din and rattle of jostling humanity. 

That. there was an element of revolt in almost 
everything goes without laying. Wordsworth 
wrote poetry about common people and used their 


language— a marked innovation. He broke ewsy 
to a certain extent from what was called poetics! 
language. Shelley was an anient revolutionary 
and burned to change the existing tocM 1- order. 
'ITie fierce spirit of Iiyron wished to become cos 
with that of the storm — the destructive element — 
and for Keats there wa* nothing more sublime 
than beauty. 

Strangely enough, sweetness is to aadnctl 
allied and if wo might say so, the live* of all 
the groat Romanticists prove this. Wordsworth, 
once a great poet, lived miserably long only to 
lose his poetical talent ; Coleridge died miserable 
and dejected. Shelley ‘always in the clouds' 
could not see his desires fulfilled. Hi* was the 
tragedy of hi* celebrated Alastor. Keats w»l 
killed by ‘ an arrow that flielh in tho dark’ and 
Byron's wa* a broken heart. Them was likewise 
a clear commingling of sweetneia and sadness in 
the works of the Romanticists »o mnch «o that 
we might deem this as ono of the essentia! 
element* of English romanticism. AH of then* 
heard tho still sad mnslc of humanity and proved 
that there is a sense of tears In things , human. 
Need wo say that they have made English 
romanticism one of the greatest epoch* of all 
literatures — one that will ever be of entrancing 
interest to lovers of the muse ? 


Quaint Customs Regarding Decisions of Disputes 

By Mr. S. G. NALLE, r.c.I. 


f iNDER the Leading “Trial by battle” which 
. _ appeared in a daily newspaper recently, 
it is said that duelling arose from the impression 
that, in tingle combat, Providence would not fail 
to declare itself in favour of the innocent and ao 
before the eighteenth century it was considered 
as legal in England and many European countries. 

Arising from this same impression, the Khasis 
also in former timea used this “ trial by battle " 
as a means of settling civil disputes whieh, on 
account of their intricacies, they could not be 
disposed of by the Darbars. By permission of 
the Darbars, each party engaged a man skilled 
in swordsmanship to represent them and the 
fight took place in an open field amidst a big 
crowd of 'Spectators. Each combatant must dress 
himself in a costly dance costume which must be 
provided by the party engaging him. At the 


present time a dance costume costs about Ra. 800 
or R*. 1,000. The duelist who won, took only the 
head of bis opponent to the party who engaged 
him, but the dance costume and the gold orna- 
ments which the defeated duelist wore, remained 
the property of the other party. The winning 
party then occupied the disputed property with 
great feast and beating of drums. 

Another mode of deciding eases among tho 
Khasis, especially in Cherra State, was by vvater 
ordeal. There were two kinds of such ordeals. 
In one kind of ordeal which is called Ka-ngam- 
liih, the two disputing parties fixed a spear each 
in a deep pool of water. 'I hey theo engaged 
long-winded pleaders to act for them, and their 
task was to dire and hold the spear in 
the water. The pleader who remained longest 
in the water was declared the victor, and 
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the party who engaged him then took posses- 
sion of the disputed property. The anxiety 
of the parties to win their eases was so great 
that sometimes to compel their pleader- 
divers to remain in the water, held them down 
with their spear*, and it so happened some- 
times that their pleaders were drowned. Another 
kind of water ordeal was that two pots, each con- 
taining a gold and a silver piece, wrapped in two 
pieces of cloth, were placed in a shallow pool of 
water. Both litigants were then asked to dip 
their hand* in a pot and to pick oat one bundle. 
The party who got the gold piece was declared 
the victor, hat it both of them picked oat either 
gold or milter pieces, then the case was 
compromised and the disputed property was 
divided into half. 

Tito above two ordeals are now obsolete, hut 
there it another kind of ordeal which is still in 
force now and is generally done in the War aide 
of the Kbasi Kills. That ordeal is called the 
Ordeal by «. klorty and is the most dreaded of 
all the ordeals, because the belief is that if a 
man swears falsely by u hlong u khrtam (gourd 
and arrow) death and complete extirpation of hia 
clan will bo the consequence. The Oarbara who 
are the judges, do not generally encourage the 
parties to have their cases decided by this ordeal, 
for they fear lest they should be blamed if the 
evil consequences fall on either party afterwards. 
The party who feels that his case is just, generally 
proposes that the case be decided by this ordeal, 
and the other party cither accepts or refuses the 
proposal. If the Darbar declares that the case 
be tried by this ordeal, then the party who under- 
takes to swear, brings to the Darbar a klony or 
gonrd containing in it a fermented rice and a 
feathered arrow having a barbed iron at the end 
planted in the fermented rice. 'Hie chief judge 
who is a Siom, a Lyngdoh, a Wabadadar, or a 
Sardar, lake* the gourd and before giving it back 
to the swearer makes the following prayer : 

“ Come dowa and bear witness, thou goddess, 
who reignest above and below, who createet mao, 
who plaeest him on earth, who judges? the right 
and the wrong, who givest him being and stature 
(kf., life). Thou goddess of the State, tbon god* 
dess of the place, who preserves! the village, who 
preserves! the State, come down and judge. If 
this man’s cause be unrighteous, then shall he 
Jose his stature, he shall lose his age, be shall 
lose his clan, he shall lose his wife aad children, 
only the post of his honse shall remain, only the 
walls of his homo shall remain, only the small 


posts snd the stones of the fire-place shall remain, 
he shall be afflicted with colic, La shall be tacked 
with excruciating pain-', he shall fall on the 
piercing arrow, he shall fall on the Jacersting 
arrow, his dead body shall be carried of? by kites, 
it shall be carried off by crows, his family and 
clan shall not find it, he shall become a dog, he 
shall become a cat, he shall creep in dung, he 
shall creep in urine, and he shall receive 
punishment at thy hands, ob goddess, and at the 
hands of man. If, on the other hand, bis cause 
bo righteous, he abal! be well, he shall be 
prosperous, he shall live long, be shall live to be 
an elder, ho shall rise to he a defender aad 
preserver of his clan, be shall be a master of tens 
and .a master of hundreds, and all the world shall 
see it. Hear oh goddess, thou who judgest." 
While the above incantation is uttered, the judge 
also pours out the liquid that is contained in the 
fermented rice. Then he calls oat the gonrd and 
says thus: “ 'Hen u kloruj with whose assistance, 
according to our religion and our castom, a man 
when he is born into the world is named— hear 
and judge. If be speaks falsely, his name shall 
be cot off by thee, aod he shall surely die." 
After that he then says to the fermented rice : 
‘"lTiion yeast, thou charcoal, thou rice of the 
plough, thou rice of the yoke, thou, too, hear and 
judge, if he speaks falsely, eat off his tongue, 
eat away hi* mouth, " and last of all he invokes 
the arrow thus : “ L’hou piercing and lacerating 
arrow, as thou hast been ordained by the goddess, 
who creates man, who appoints man to occupy a 
pre-eminent place in w»r and in controversy, do 
thou hear and judge. If he speaks falsely let 
him fall upon thee, Jet him be cut and be torn, 
*ul let him be afflicted with shooting and 
piercing pains." 

The judge having finished his incsntations.be 
then gives the gonrd to the mao who undertakes 
to take the oatti. The man then puts the gonrd 
on his head aod a bile holding in tbit position, he 
repeats the incantations uttered by the judge, only 
that b« uses the first person personal pronoun 
instead of the third person used by tbo judge. 
During the whole ceremony the™ is complete 
silence, and the grave solemnity eith ivbich the 
ceremony is per termed, creates such an 
impression, that the party who feels guilty 
generally never dares to take this ordeal. Ho 
would rather lose tl-o disputed property, cay, 
even hia whole wealth, than allowing the 
wrath of the goda to visit on him and be the 
cause of the extinction of bis clan. 



Indian Labourers in Ceylon 


By JOHN 

I T is the Minimum Wage Ordinance of 1929 
tli it govern a tlie conditions of life for 
Indian labourer* on Ceylon estates. Its 
introduction did much to lessen tbe abuses that 
existed on certain second rate estates and 
to render it exceedingly dangerous fur any 
unscrupulous employer to exploit tbe labourers 
in his employ. 

For, under the clauses of this Ordinance, rates 
of pay which, up to that time, had depended 
entirely upon the discretion of the employer, were 
laid down on a fixed scale, approximately one 
anna per diem above the rates that were then in 
existence on the majority of well-managed estates. 

Certain other matters appertaining to the 
welfare of tbe employees wrre also given legal 
protection. Free medical facilities, better hous- 
ing arrangements and estate schools were tnado 


COATES 

aura. Yet the selling price of the product is, at 
present, under two annas per lb. and there is no 
prospect of an increase. 

Tea in Ceylon costs 8 annas to produce. For 
the last few months, the price realised for their 
teas by the average estate has not reached that 
figure. 

Yet, despite the loss incurred and the redac- 
tions in the salaries of Europeans, no cuts have 
hitherto bpen made in the labourers’ wages. 

That it is right for the labourers themselves to 
be tbe last to suffer a salary decrease, no one will 
deny. Hut it would be foolish to contend tbit, 
despite the conditions prevailing, no change must 
ever he made in the employees' rates of wages. 

For, the alternative is one that spells starvation 
for thousands of labourers. If the Indian 
Government should refuse to sanction the rnodifi- 


obligatory upon every employer of Indian labour. 

At tbe time of tbe introduction of the Ordin- 
ance, there was considerable consternation 
amongst European planters, who had deservedly 
won a reputation for fair-dealing in their treat- 
ment of employees and who resented Government 
interference. In certain quarters it was prophe- 
sied, moreover, that the introduction of laws iu 
relation to Tamil labourers would have a dele- 
terious effect upon the harmonious relations that 
bad always existed between European employer! 
and the labourers on tbeir estates. 

That this dismal foreboding, advanced for tbe 
most part by planters whose knowledge of the 
sterling qualities and the shrewd common sense 
of the Tamil labourer was lamentably meagre, 
has found no justification at any time aince the 
introduction of the Ordinance ia a source of 
the greatest satisfaction to those who wish to 
aee the Indian labourer raised to the position that 
his merits deserve, and who saw in the Minimum 
Wage Ordinance a fair solution of l.ia present-day 
problems. 1 J 

How, then, can modifications of the Ordinance, 
apparently a retrograde atep in the development 
ot the labourer, be viewed with anything bnt 
grave concern? To answer this question it is 
necessary to review in brief the economic 
conditions prevailing on estates at tbe present 
moment. 

The cost of production of rubber on most 
Ceylon estates is normally as much as 6 annas 
per lb IVitb the greatest economy and conse- 
quent decrease in the capital value of the property, 
it is possible to produce for, perhaps, half that 


cations proposed, there will be dozens of estates 
who will be obliged to cease production. .This 
will entail the unemployment of labourer* on 
those estates. Some may return to India; other* 
will remain in Ceylon. The result in both cases 
will be hardship and misery, for there is no work 
in either couotry that could absorb a tenth *>> 
the army of unemployed that would suddenly 
come into existence. 

In consideration of tbe hardships that are 
likely to occur ia the red notion of wages—un- 
doubtedly tbe lesser of two evils — it is necessary 
to remember tbe ratio tiiat inevitably exists, at 
any moment in tbe economic life of a country, 
between wages and cost of living. It will be 
obvious that the latter is governed to a large 
extant by any changes in the former. 

That this will occur — it has, in fact, already 
commenced to occur in anticipation — in Ceylon 
need not for a moment be doubted. 'Hie cos 
of clothes and provisions will quickly react to 
the labourers’ decreased purchasing power 
the change iu his conditions of living *•* > 
therefore, be much less than might be expected. 

The value of money lies in its purchasing 
power. Provided the purchasing power remains 
constant, an employee will he as well 
6 annas per diem aB he was previously^ on 3* 
This is tbe light in which the modification* to . 
the ^ Ordinance should be viewed, and it «> » 
then, be realised that what is apparently » 
retrograde step may, in reality, be of negligible 
account in the lives of Indian Estate labourers 
in Ceylon. 
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OSMAN: THE RICH 

By Mr. AHMED SHAFI 


I 

O SMAN was the son of Affan. He traced 
his descent five generations back to 
one of the forefathers of the Prophet His 
family was held in great esteem by the Arabs. 
The national standard of the Qoreish was 
entrusted in the keeping of this family. They 
were highly respected for their noble descent, 
wealth and renown. 

Osman was born 47 years before Hegira. 
Nothing is known about his early age. but 
it can be safely inferred that unlike the 
Arabs, he had learnt reading and writing 
before he grew to manhood. He engaged 
kitaself in trade and by the rkiaes of his 
honesty, truthfulness and straightforward 
dealings, he became prosperous. 

II 

He was of 34 years age when the Prophet 
raised the call to Islam in Mecca. Like the 
other Arabs, Osman felt surprised at it, yet 
his natural piety, devotion and grace 
prompted him to instant response. Abu 
Bakr, after bis conversion, began introducing 
the new faith among his relatives and friends. 
Osman expressed readiness to be presented 
to the Prophet for conversion, and before the 
two could visit him for this purpose the 
Prophet himself called on Osman and 
addressed him in these words : " Osman l 

accept the grace of God. I have been 
chosen by Him for your guidance, and 
for the guidance of the mankind.” Osman 
says that he found the appeal of these 
words so irresistible and pregnant with mean- 
ing that he at once bore witness that there 
was no God but Allah and that Muhammad 
was his Prophet. He did this in the teeth 
of opposition of the whole of his tribe when 
only 35 or 36 persons had entered the fold 
ol Islam. 

Every addition to the number of Moral* 
mans infuriated the Qoreish more and more. 
Osman, in spite of his position in hi® tribe, was 
not excepted from the usual brutalities that 
were visited upon the Mussalmans. His own 


uncle beat him mercilessly. His relatives 
shunned him and treated him with 
indifference and slight. Osman found that 
he could bear it no longer and with the 
approval of the Prophet, lie migrated to 
Abyssinia with his wife Raqqia, a daughter 
Ot the Prophet. H e was the first of the 
Mussalmans who exiled themselves for 
the sake of truth and in search of freedom 
of worship. 

Osman lived in Abyssinia for a lew years 
and when the false news of the Qoreish having 
embraced Islam reached there, he along with 
a few others returned to Mecca. On learning 
that there was no troth Jo the news a few 
returner! to Abyssinia, but Osman settled 
down in Mecca. 

III 

A little later he migrated to Medina when 
the Mussalmans treked oat to that haven of 
peace and immunity from persecution. 

There was scarcity of potable water in 
Medina. The whole town had only one well 
Vrhich supplied drinkable water. It was 
owned by a Jew who depended, for his liveli- 
hood upon the sale ol water. Osman wanted 
to purchase the well and dedicate it for public 
use but the Jew would not sell it. He, 
however, alter considerable difficulty was 
persuaded to sell only the half of it 
at twelve thousand dirhams on the con- 
dition that the Mussalmans would have 
the right to take water free for one day and 
on the next day Ibe Jew would sell the water 
as usual. The Mussalmans used to take in 
so much water on their turn as would suffice 
them for two days The Jew soon found out 
that his business was no longer a paying 
concern. He agreed to sell his half of the 
well for eight thousand dirhams. Osman 
paid the money and dedicated the whole well 
tor free public use. 

IV 

Osman was not by nature ol the fighting 
cL'S. Owing to tbe sickness of his wife, he 
could not join the Prophet in the battle of 
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ladr. He, however, took part in almost all the 
subsequent battles. When the Prophet went 
;o Mecca for the Haj for the first time and had 
:o return unsuccessful, Osman was sent to the 
Qoreish on embassy. When contributions 
ivere called for making preparations to meet 
the Romans, Osman offered to equip one* 
third of the entire army which consisted ot 
about thirty thousand men. lie accompanied 
the Prophet on the last Haj of his life. 

Before his death Omar had suggested a 
panel of six men including Osman, Ali and 
Abdur Rehman bin Auf Irora whom a 
Calif might be elected. After two days’ 
discussion, Abdur Rehman bin Auf proposed 
that the panel should be reduced to 
three men and that three should retire in 
favour of the other three. This was 
accepted by the six and as a result 
Osman, Ali and Abdur Rehman bin Auf 
were left in the field. Abdur Rehman now 
withdrew and asked the other two, it., 
Osman and Ali to leave the selection in his 
hands. They both agreed to it, and they all 
repaired to the mosque where the others were 
also called. Abdur Rehman after a short 
discourse suggested Osman as the next Calif. 
Ali also agreed to it and so did everybody 
else. This happened on Monday the second 
ol Muharram in the year of Hegira 24. 


Omar during his caliphate had brought 
Syria, Persia and Egypt under the sway of 
Islam and had laid down lines for carrying 
on the administration of these countries. 
Osman, therefore, chose for himself the mild 
ways of Abu Bakr or the stem measures of 
Omar as the need arose or the occasion 
demanded. The Armenians stopped payment 
of taxes. An expeditionary force was sent 
against them to compel them to submission. 
In the year 25 Hegira, the people of 
Alexandria abetted by the Romans revolted 
Amar, the former Governor of Egypt, handled 
the situation with considerable tact and 
suppressed the revolt without use of much 
torce. It »as. homver, reported t„ the 
Calif that Amar had reduced the women-folk 


of the rebels to be slaved. Osman expressed 
deep resentment at this and ordered that 
the slaves should be freed at once. 

The same year an expedition was sent to 
Tripoli. The Tripolitans were defeated and 
sued for peace by offering fifty lakhs of dinars. 

Osman dismissed from service the Governor 
of Kufa who had obtained a large sum of 
money on loan from the public treasury and 
could not repay it. 

In the year 26 Hegira, Algeria and Morocco 
were conquered. In the year 28, a naval 
force was sent against Cyprus as this island 
was a strategic point from which the Romans 
could attack Egypt and Syria, and it was con* 
sidered necessary to possess it for the safety 
of these two countries. The peace was con- 
cluded after the islanders agreed to pay a 
subsidy of seven thousand dinars a year and 
to keep the Mussalmans informed of 
the movements of the enemy fleets, but 
they broke the treaty irt 33 Hegira. The 
island was invaded again and annexed to the 
Islamic territories. 

The Governor of Basra was constantly 
opposed by a large local faction. During the 
caliphate of Omar this faction could not have 
its way, but with the accession of Osman 
matters assumed a different tarn. As it 
happened, the Kurds raised a revolt and the 
Governor, in his speech in which he called the 
people to arms, spoke on the merits of joining 
the expedition on foot. Hearing this the 
owners of horses discarded their mounts and 
got ready to march on foot. ’A few preferred 
to wait and see how the Governor himself 
joined the force. The Governor "emerged 
from his house riding a very good steed 
followed by forty ponies which carried bis 
accoutrements. The matter was at once 
reported to the Calif and a demand 
was made for the recall of the Governor. 
The Calif dismissed the man from service. 

In 31 Hegira, the Romans collected a big 
fleet to attack the Syrian coast. The 
Mussalmans met them with their fleet 
at some , distance from the coast and after 
a severe fight defeated the Romans. , 
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VI 

The first six years of the twelve years 
of Osman's caliphate were years of peace, 
prosperity and plenty. The extension of 
territories, increase of trade and the effects 
of good and settled government brought 
wealth and the concomitants of wealth, the 
life of ease and luxury. This created the 
causes which unless counteracted lead to 
decline and fall of a people. When a 
class obtains the monopoly of wealth and 
power, it prefers to sacrifice the interests of 
the' 1 whole society to its own vested interests 
But this was not all. There were other 
causes ns well that operated to create trouble 
in the iater six years of Osman’s caliphate. 
A class of factious persons organised a 
campaign of misrepresentation and false 
accusations against the Calif, The older 
generation of the companions of the Prophet, 
who coaid exercise a steadying influence on 
the younger generation, had either retired from 
active life Dr slowly died out with the result 
that the sentimental idea of sanctity which 
attached to the old associations of Osman 
had been considerably weakened. According 
to the convention created by Abu Bakr and 
confirmed by Omar Ali, the high offices of 
State were entrusted to the people of the 
QoTeish tribe who came to regard themselves 
as superior to the other Arab tribes. On 
the other hand, these Arab tribes claimed 
equal share in the administrative offices on 
the plea that the territories to be adminis- 
tered had been brought under the stvay of 
the Mussalmans by the dint of their sword. 
The numerous conquered peoples, who 
could not oppose the Mussalmans, openly 
took part in covert conspiracies to hasten 
their downfall. The Jews often played the 
spear-head to these conspiracies. Osman’s 
mild and inoffensive nature seemed to invite 
injnry. His treatment of the men of his 
own tribe was regarded as favouritism. 
The chief centres of these movements were 
Kufa, Syria and Egypt, and -all were agreed 
on the dethronement ol Osman and the 
extirpation of his tribe from the affairs 
of State. * * * 


Various charges of more or less frivolous 
nature were brought against him, and when- 
ever Osman had occasion to explain his 
conduct he did so without hesitation. But 
such explanations could not suppress or 
satisfy the passions that had been sedulously 
aroused against him. He, however, deter- 
mined to make an attempt to set this agitation 
at rest and called a Conference of all the 
Governors of the provinces. * * * 
But the Conference ended as it were in 
a fiasco. Several persons were then sent 
out to the different provinces to enquire 
into and report upon the causes of this 
agitation. The Calif himself sent word to 
ail and sundry that he would personally 
enquire into any complaint that might be 
made against any of the Governors. 

vrr 

Meantime the revolutionaries of Basra, Kufa 
and Egypt marched on Medina to secure 
compliance with their demands by use of 
force, if necessary, and encamped at a 
distance of about two miles from the 
town. They asked several prominent people 
to intercede on their behalf but alt refused 
to be dragged into this affair. Osman, 
on hearing the news of this congregation, 
requested Ali to soften these people and to 
ask them to return to their homes, telling 
them that the Calif would redress their 
grievances. On next Friday in the mosque 
Osman divulged the scheme of his reforms 
and the future course of the conduct of his 
Government at some length. The people 
Were satisfied and thought that this would 
put an end to their troubles and break the 
monopoly of the Ommaiyads — the tribe of 
the Calif. A little later the streets of 
Medina resounded with the hoofs of horses 
and angry shouts crying for revenge. The 
Egyptians had returned. On enquiry All 
was informed that as they were returning to 
Egypt, they overtook a messenger of the 
Calif who was making for Egypt with haste 
which aroused their suspicions. They searched 
him and found concealed on his person 
an order from the Calif asking the Governor 
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of Egypt to put them all to sword. They had 
therefore returned to Medina to take revenge 
for tins treachery and deception. Osman was 
informed of this at once. He professed 
ignorance and declared on solemn oath that he 
was unaware of the existence, or the despatch, 
of any such order to Egypt. It was suspected 
that his nephew Marwan has done the trick. 
The Egyptians were not pacified with this and 
affirmed that a Calif who could allow such 
serious .matters to happen without his 
knowledge or cognizance, was not fit for the 
trust reposed in him and demanded his 
retirement from this august office. Osman 
refused to do so saying that he of his own 
will would not divest himself of the honour 
which God had bestowed upon him. A 
rigid blockade of his house was established 
at once. This continued for forty days. 
Even water was not allowed to pass the 
ring.’ Neighbours aione could occasionally 
smuggle through a few eatables. Even Ali 
was rudely prevented from going to the 
Calif. Osman made several attempts to 
parley and argue with the beseigers but all 
in vain. He reminded them how he had 
purchased land for extending the mosque 
and a well to provide people with drinkable 
water and dedicated them to the Massalraans 
at a time when they badly needed such help. 
He recalled how he had faced danger to his 
hfe by going to Mecca as the Prophet’s 
messenger, and how well the Prophet thought 
of him and of his services. The rebels 
admitted all this but did not relent. They 
decided to kill him before the people returned 
from the Haj. Osman asked them why they 
wanted to shed his blood. Islam permitted 
killing of human beings in three cases only • 
adultery, murder and heresy. He was 
guilty of none 0 I these. But all this left 
them unaffected The Calif had still some 
loyal friends. One of them offered three 
alternatives of escape. He should give 
fight to the rebels. His • adherents were 
numerous- enough to put them to flight’ 
In the alternative he should escape by the 
backdoor to Mecca br leave Tor Syria where 
he would be backed by a strong force of 


loyalists. Osman would not accept either of 
these alternatives. He would not be the 
first Calif to shed the blood of his co-reli- 
gionists. He would not take shelter in Mecca 
lest the rebels should violate that sanctuary 
and he should be the cause of it. He would 
not leave Medina where he found a home and 
an asylum in the company of the Prophet. 
Again and again his friends suggested resort 
to arms but the Calif persistently refused 
their offer saying that his best friend was one 
who would resist the temptation of striking 
a blow in his defence. He would rot permit 
killing in any case. At the same time he knew 
that he would be killed and got ready for that. 
He set his slaves free. He took hold of his 
Quran and began reading it. The door ol his 
house was guarded by Hasan, the son of Ali 
and Fatma, the daughter of the Prophet. The 
rebels scaled the wall and entered the house. 
One caught him by his beard and pulled him. 
Osman said : " My nephew, if your father had 
seen it he^ would not have liked it.'; His 
assailant felt ashamed and did not touch him 
any more. Another struck an iron rod on his 
forehead and felled him. Still another gave 
him another blow. This, rendered him 
unconscious and he began bleeding profusely. 
Someone pierced him with his lance and yet 
another struck him with his sword. Osman’s 
wife attempted to ward off the blow with her 
hand. Three of her fingers were cut and so 
was the thin thiead of the life ol this good 
natured, mild tempered, but strong willed 
Calif. The world of Islam has not yet 
recovered from the shock of the blow 
that was struck on that fateful Friday 
afternoon. For two days no one could 
dare approach his body for fear of the 
rebels. At last under the cover ' of night a 
few daring persons found an opportunity to 
give him a silent burial. ' , 
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Sir P. C. Ray s Autobiography 

By Mr. N. C. KELKAR 
( Editor , 27ie JTesnrf and The Stahratta.) 


I T i* * welcome sign of {lie times that leering 
public men by writing sensible autobio- 
graphies are taking away from that class of 
literature the stigma and the odium of vanity 
which is generally alleged against their authors. 
What information can he more authentic than 
that supplied, cay, written down with their own 
hand, by people - who hare themselves made the 
erects to which that information relates ? A man 
writing his autobiography produces, in our opinion, 
a work of real historical ralne, so that lovers of 
the science of history can wish for nothing better. 
It is wrong to suppose that autobiographer* may 
indulge in any no truth or exaggeration ont of 
vanity. For, in their case the needed guarantee 
against this lapse is (applied by the great fact 
that in most cases autobiographic* are produced 
in the very lifetime of their writer*. So that 
their contemporaries have an obvious chanco of 
correcting or even exposing them if they have 
indulged in interested exaggerations or untruths. 

But considerations of this kind do oat at ail 
arise in the case of people like Acharya Kay, 
who are characterised by extreme simplicity and 
openness of mind and whose soul is always 
engrossed with considerations of aelflessness and 
public service. In the present book * is told the 
Jife-slory of a worker, 70 years old, and it gives 
an insight into tb® great development of study of 
the science of Chemistry and also the practical 
work therein, which hss been attained by 
Bengal during the last half ceutury. With Sir 
J. C. Bose for Physics, and Acharya Kay for 
Chemistry, Bengal possesses two illustrious names 
of savants which can be mentioned with 
well-founded glory and justifiable pride by Bengal 
as its unique possession. 

Aebarys P. C. Ray was born in a fairly well- 
to-do family, so that as a child be can ba aaid to 
bare been born “with a silver spoon in hia 
month Bat he saw the fortunes of the family 
deteriorate in bis own early lifetime, and it was 
owing to Kay’s own attainments and industry as a 
scholar that he could proceed to England and 
lay the foundation of a scholarship which 
deepened and extended with years, and which 
brought him not only a very high post as a 
teacher but honoura in the world ot scientists 


* law xto ExvBBtascES op a Bksqau Cassini. 
(Author : Sir P. C. Ray.) Chakra vtrtl Chatterjl & Co , 
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abroad. And what is more important, the means 
and resources of one of the most successful 
Steadeshi industrial concern in India. We need 
not dwelt upon the narration of tbe events of 
P. C. Ray 'a life as a student in India or in 
England, but we can definitely recommend to the 
reader those chapters in the book which relate 
to bis work of tuition and research at the Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta, the establishment of the 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, bis 
new Chemical Laboratory, the scientific researches 
generally carried on in Bengal, the School of 
Indian Chemistry, the history of Hindu Chemistry, 
the University College of Science, and so forth. 
“ From 1885 till 1920,” aaya Acharya Ray, 
“ Chemistry claimed me almost as her own.” 
One can, therefore, easily imagine what an 
amount of useful work, and also inspiring work, 
mu»t have been put forward by him during 
these nearly 50 years. Acharya Ray has written 
hia book in such a way that even a common 
reader may feel great interest in it. He ha* 
avoided all abstruse aud technical matters, even 
in giving account of hi* own work, or the story 
of scientific research. He has written the book 
rather in tbe style of a frank open hearted man 
who takes delight in conversations with any one 
he meets as man to man without the smallest 
suspicion of inferiority or ignorance on the other 
man’s part or slightest vestige of superiority or 
learning on his own. But the book does not 
exclude sidelights of the Acharya’* mind upon 
the contemporary event* on men ; and therefore 
one feels absorbed when he takes you into tbe 
story of rensscfDt nationalism of Bengal and the 
part played by tbe heroes of Bengal politics 
through a period which will be memorable In 
modern history. Furthermore, the book is 

enlivened by the charming evidence of garrulity 
to V bieb Acharya Ray is evidently prone. For, 
he often betrays and even runs away with bis 
love for literature and gossip aud consequently 
we find in tbe hook less chemical formulas than 
lines of poetry. Tho second part of the 

autobiography contains statements of his opinions 
on many serious subjects which are neither 
connected with chemistry, nor with literature. 
They in a way extract the essence of wisdom 
which tb® author baa been able to gamer out of 
his liriog experiences in different spheres of life. 



The Task at the Next R. T. C. 

By Mr. MADHO PRASAD 


M ANY questions of consequence to ttia politi- 
cal future of India demand attention in 
connection with the coming Indian Constitutional 
Conference in London. And they assume added 
Importance in view of the decision of Ilia 
Majesty’s Government that the Conference is to 
proceed according to a " fixed agenda ", whether 
this agenda is framed by the Qevernraent or, a* 
it is now believed in responsible political circles, 
in consultation with the Indian delegates when 
they assemble in I^ondon. A business-like 
procedure for the Conference is of course to be 
welcomed; but It Is essential to ensure that 
Indian interests are not sacrificed under a false 
sense of expedition and dispatch and in loo great 
an anxiety for speech at a Conference which ia 
to attempt a final agreement on the aubject of the 
new Constitution. 

Obviously the first duty of Indian delegates at 
the Conference wiil be to press for the inclusion in 
the. agenda of subjects which, in their view, must 
come before it. And surely the basis of the 
further deliberations must be labours of the two 
sessions of the Round Table Conference and the 
Committees appointed in pursuance of its recom- 
mendations. For by whatever name the comiog 
Conference may be called, — the Viceroy avoided 
the use of the term “ Round Table Conference " 
in his recent address to the Central Legislature — 
one can understand the coming Conference as 
only a continuation and final stage of the Round 
Table Conference (tbe change in personnel not- 
withstanding), because the object with which tiie 
Round Table Conference was called has not yet 
been accomplished. 

CENTRAL HESrONSmiLlTY 
If, therefore, the coming Conference cannot 
ignore the labours of the two Sessions of the 
Round Table Conference, it ia permissible to refer 
to them briefly here. Just now the issue of 
central responsibility is looming large on the 
horizon of Indian constitutional discussions. Tbe 
character of the National Government in Britain 
dominated by the Conservatives who have never 
had much sympathy with our political aspirations 
the recommendations of the Davidson Committee 
which require a large payment to be made to 
Indian StateB by British India in the event of the 
former federating with the latter, and other similar 
circumstances, have raised doubts as to the chances 
of the materialisation of the idea of Federation in 
the near future, though it will not be a great 


surprise if the Princes rise to the occasion again. 
All tbe same the donbls are there; and tho 
question is-. What about the introduction of 
the principle of responsibility In tho Central 
Government of British India? One ^ nerd 
not quote from the reports of the Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee and the speeches 
of the Prime Minister at the Conference, to point 
out that what the British Government and Parties 
have committed themselves to recently is 
Federation. It is well known that ihe Conser- 
vatives countenanced the idea of the introduction 
of even partial responsibility at the centre, only 
because in a Federation tho Princes might be 
expected to counterbalance any breakneck policy 
o! British Indian politicians. But Indention or 
no Federation, tbe next reforms would be wholly 
unacceptable even to “moderate” sections in 
British India if they (ail to provide for ao 
advance at the centre. Nor have the. fears of 
British Indian public men on this question been 
dispelled by Sir Samuel lloare's promise of a 
“•ingle Bill”, for the interval between the 
iotroductiou of Provincial Autonomy and 
materialisation of Federation may be decades. 


DEFENCE 

While the question of partial central respon- 
sibility for British India must, therefore, find a 
place on the Agenda to be taken Up In case the 
Conference fails to reach a settlement on the 
terms of Federation, tbere are other matters, 
perhaps equally important and, in any case, as 
vital to the “ advance of India through the 
new Constitution to full responsibility for her 
own government ”, to quote the words of 
the declaration of Ilia Majestys’ Government 
of January 19 and December 1, 1931, which 
must he raised in the Conference. One such 
matter ia the Indianisation of the Army. 
Admittedly, Self-Government for India, or any 
other country, can never be real unless the 
country concerned can defend itself- j 0 
this important subject was dealt with by t ° 
Defence Sub-Committee of the Bound Ta a 
Conference and it passed the “ definite _ te80 a 
tion that “Immediate steps be taken to increase 
substantially tbe rate of Indianisation m the 
Indian Army ” in view of tbe principle adopted 
by it that “ the Defence of India must l » an 
increasing extent be the concern of the Indian 
peopte and not of tho British Government alone . 
Snrely, it would be legitimate for Indians to 
• demand at the next Conference that steps be 
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taken io give effect to this resolution agreed to by 
the British Government even though it ‘di«l not 
satisfy the Indian section of the buh-Uamimitee. 
For it must he pointed out that tbe authorises 
have managed subsequently to tsfee away what 
JiflJo wax gained by Indians ai fhe J found Table 
Conference iu this matter. In opening the 
proceedings of the Military College Committee 
which was appointed in pursuance of the recom- 
mendation of the Defence Sub- Committee, to 
work ou! the detail* of the establishment of a 
training college in India" at the earliest possible 
moment to enable a snbstsnlial increase In the 
rata of ladianuatioo, the Couimaader-ia-Chief 
announce! tbe ready-made decision of the 
Government that the College was designed to 
train sixty candidates (or British India, and that 
the Viceroy’s commissioned officers in the units 
of llio Division to be lodtanised were also to be 
replaced by King’a Indian commissioned officers. 
This decision effectively provides against any 
increase in the rate of Indianisation that might 
have been expected to malt by tbe provision 
for thfl training in the proposed Military Collego 
of sixty British Indians as contrasted with the 
present twenty vacancies at Sandhurst, six at 
Woolwich and three at Cranwell that are reserved 
Joe Indians. For, nearly two-thirds of tbe 
officer establishment of the Indian Army consists 
of the Viceroy's commissioned officers who are 
now to he replaced by Kiog'a lodian commissioned 
officers, “’ibe effect ol tbe conditions sought 
to be imposed/’ as is poiuted out by Sir Abdur 
Rahim, Kai Bahadur Chbotu Ram and Mr. 8. N. 
Mukerji in their joint minute of dissent to the 
Military College Committee, will be that “the 
establishment of the College will lead to no 
increase whatever in tbe rata of Indianisation 
as tbe resolution of the Round Table Conference 
demands, and tbe only result will be to substitute 
one class of Indian officers for another ’’. 

SAFEGUARDS ASD OTHER SUBJECTS 
Of course the subjects of reservations and 
Safeguards and commercial discrimination may 
be expected to come up before the Conference 
in connection with tbe consideration of the 
central structure But what about the provincial 
constitutions? Are not the reports of tbo 
Sub-Committees, except the Minorities Committee, 
to come at least lor a review before tbe 
coming Conference which is to finally settle 
the issues relating to the next Constitution? 
It is necessary here to refer to the stage at which 
' tbe two Sessions ol the Round Table Conference 


left the whole subject of the next Constitution. 
The Round Table Conference in its plenary 
session in January last year “ noted ’’ the reports 
of the Sab- Committees with objections, sometimes 
strong objections, to parts of them voiced in tbe 
Committee of tbe whole Conference. These objec- 
tions were merely recorded; and it was under- 
stood that an attempt to reconcile them would be 
intdo at tba proper time. Indeed, the only reso- 
lution passed by the Hound Table Conference in 
its plenary session laid down no more than that 
“material o( the highest value" had been 
collected “for use in tbe framing of the new 
Constitution ’’. The Second Session eagaged 
itself only with Federal Structure aud the 
tbe Minorities Problem, aud at tbe end of it 
tbo Prime Minister said in surveying the work 
of the two Sessions : “ The reports presented to 
us now bring oar co-operation to the end of 
another stage, and we must pause and study 
wbat has been done and • the obstacle* which 
we have encountered, and tbe best waya and 
means of bringing our work to a successful end 
as rapidly as possible.’' Clearly unless the 
whole procedure is to be altogether irregular, 
tbe work of most of Sub-Committees, tbe 
eoaclasion* reached by them, and tbe difference* 
piesented by them, ought to be reviewed by tbe 
coming Conference. The structure proposed lor 
the provinces affects some interest* intimately. 
For example, the propossl to establish Second 
Chamber* in three provinces baa been *trongly 
dissented from by the progressive sections. 
Considering not only this but also that the 
hope of obtaining a sstisfactory arrangement 
at tbe centre is not very bright, it Is 
essential that tbe subject of provincial constitutions 
should also come up tor review by the 
Conference. By the way, it may he noted that 
tbo elimination of many delegates who were 
invited to tbo previous sessions, may adversely 
affect the points of view thattbey represented and 
voiced. Anyhow, as it is, it is incumbent ou 
those who arc invited to the com ing Confer- 
ence to see that important snbjeets are not left 
out of the purview of (be Conference, and that 
due weight is attached to opinion* expressed in 
the past session*. 

Tb* ’ Purer Room Tsar.* Cosvbiskce. India's 
demand for Dominion Status. Speeches at the First 
Round Table Conference by Site Premier, Princes and the 
People of India. Re. 2. To Ruts, of the “L 8. ", R*. 1-8. 
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The World Economic Conference 

By Mr. A. RAMA1YA, M.a., F.R.r.cos. S. 


"T^HE acceptance by the United State* of the 
1 invitation to take part in the discussions 
of the coming International Economic Gonleronce 
only on the official understanding “ that the 
questions of reparations, ol debts and of specific 
tariff rates (as distinguished Irons tariff policy) 
will bo excluded”, has led to a good deal oi 
adverse criticism against the attitude of the 
United States on the ground that a Conference 
with these limitations must prove Intile and 
farcical and tail to achieve the purpose for which 
it is to be convoked. It is said that this attitude 
of the United States is similar to agreeing to 
a naval disarmament conference bnt refusing 
to permit any discussion of battleships, cruisers 
or submarines or ” any other than purely naval 
subject" 1 

In the view of the present writer, the criticism 
levelled against the United States though quite 
justified is not helpful. If the Conference is 
to achieve any measure of success, it is essential 
that its energies should not bo wasted in a 
discussion of points where differences are likely 
to exist to a large extent. If there are any 
questions on which views aro held in many 
quartern in America contrary to those of the 
outside world, they are in respect ol the debta 
question and the tariff question. Though a good 
many leading Americans, including Senator 
Borah who believe that in America's own interest 
a readjustment of the debta and redaction of 
tariff rates are necessary, public opinion has yet 
to be persuaded to recognise tho inevitability of 
these for the economic recovery of U. S. A. 
herself aa well as the world outside. It bas to 
be brought home to the mind of every American 
that the decline in international trade has 
been many times the annual total of tho 
reparation and War debt payments and tho 
shrinkage in the national income of many 
nations still larger ; that in the very case of the 
U. 8. A. herself within the last two yearn, the 
national income has shrunk by considerably more 
than 20 billion dollars. This aspect is to be 
made clear to the American and he must be made 
to recognise that his prosperity lies more in 
making the other nations bny something from bim 
in exchange for the goods which they send than 
if they are to send those goods simply in payment 
of their political debts. 

From the trends of American public opinion, if 
is however clear that the Economic Conference 


is not to be proper medium through wbieh the 
U. S. A. would like to be enlightened on the 
matter of debts and tariffs. Questions as to 
wbieh nations can best afford to boar tho burden 
oi the War debts, and whether oo tho basis of 
standard budgetary and economic tests the 
U. 8. A. cannot mote easily shoulder the burden 
than any other conotry, would certainly lead to 
stont opposition on the part of the American 
representatives ol the Conference. The eoergies 
of tliB Conference should not be allowed to exhaust 
themselves on this controversial question which, 
if it to be satisfactorily solved, ought to be 
handled independently of the Conferenco. 

If the Conference it to achieve anything sub- 
stantial, it may properly confine itself to the 
limited task set for it, r iz. t of considering 
“methods to stabilize world commodity prices”. 
Though the terms of reference of tho Lausanne 
Conference included the seeking of an agreement 
not only on the settlement ot reparations but on 
the measures necessary to solve “the other econo- 
mic finaucial difficulties” which are responsible for 
and may prolong tho present world crisis (vide 
Preamble to tho Lausanne Act), that Conference 
completely spent itself oa the question of the 
reparation settlement and decided to invite 
the League of Nations to convoke the World 
Conference on monetary aad economic questions 
now to be held. The object of the Conference is 
essentially to investigate the possibility of a world- 
wide riso in the general level ot wholesale prices 
and incidentally to consider the restoration of the 
gold standard on tho monetary possibility of 
silver. Though the demonetization of gold, and the 
feasibility of a system of managed currencies 
based on the price levels of commodities, may also 
come up for discussion in the Conferenco, there is 
little chance ot any proposal meeting with approval 
which do not take into account the basic conditions 
under which the Conference has to meet, viz., 
that no country is prepared to make sacrifice for 
the benefit of others. 

Under these limitations the coming Conference 
has to work. Whether it falls or succeeds in 
other respects, it will ceitalnly be contributing to 
world recovery if, within its limits, It discusses 
from an international standpoint the problems of 
currency and credit, foreign exchange and 
connected questions and points the way to raise 
world prices above the present level and then to 
■maintain them at the level thus reached with 
reasonable stability. < 



- The Problem of Unemployment in India 

By Mr. V. P, CHOUDARY, b.a., B.Com. (Lond.), a-S.a.a., a.ib. (eng.) 


O NE of the most perplexing problems which 
« baffling the mind* of the great thinkers 
In the West is the problem of unemployment. The 
United Kingdom with a population of 42 millions 
has got about 2 millions of people unemployed, 
««., about 5 per cent, of the total population. 
Similarly, Germany has about 8 per cent, of the 
population unemployed. In the United States 
there is not any official information aTailable to 
measure unemployment, but prirate estimates put 
as much as 10 millions of people unemployed, 
that is to say about 8 per cent, of the population. 
When we take India, Sir M. Yisweavarayya has 
put it at about 80 millions unemployed wbich 
is about 24 per cent, of the population. The 
topic of the day in (he United Kingdom, 
Germany, and U. S. A. is the problem of 
unemployment and how best to tackle ft. 
Somehow everybody feels the pinch in India 
and nobody cries it out. Sir M. Viawesvarayya 
has rightly pointed out in his recent address 
to the University Institute at bangalore that the 
official world has not taken notice of the situation 
which is developing alarmingly every day. 

. I shall just try to examine in a very brief 
manner what concerted action csn be taken by 
the Government and the public to mitigate this 
problem, wbich alone can solve the problem of 
underfeeding and starvation amongst a great many 
of our people. 

Regarding the agricultural population it is 
well known that they are unemployed tor six 
months in every year. The pressure on the soil 
has become very great and the methods of 
cultivation have not improved during the last one 
or two centuries at least. This has made 
agriculture a loosing game. Some cottage 
industry, e.y., poultry-keeping, dairy-farming, silk, 
and preparing of cnrios, etc., will add to the 
slender purses of the struggling agriculturist. 
During recent years the spinning wheel has done 
something to a fieri ate the distress in some classes. 
But that alone can do very little. Finance is the 
Stumbling-block in the way of quite a good 
number of enterprising youngsters. The Govern- 
ment must tackle this problem seriously 
and try to improve the earnings of the 
8gri cn l tnr t s f*- While the incomes of the 
agriculturist is stationary at beat or reducing, 
the burden of taxation both direct sod Indirect 
is increasing. Such a situation b bound to 
develop seriously not without repercussions in 
other sphere*. 


Unemployment amongst the educated middle 
Classes is rampant to-day This is due to, I 
think, popularisation of higher education of a 
particular type. Our Universities are, to day, 
Very liberal ia giving education ol a certain type 
which would not be much useful in the practical 
World of business. We are learning very little 
that is useful in the outside world. Even 
amongst technically educated people there is a 
great deal of unemployment. Education is 
developing at a ranch rapid rate than the 
economic development of the country, So far 
as I can see, judging by the present circumstances, 
there is no time in the near future when 
the (rend of economic development will be 
faster than that of education. Hence we hare 
got to be prepared for a comparatively long 
era of unemployment amongst the educated 
people. The solution for this partly, at 
any rate, lies in modifying the University 
education to suit the business taste and then 
adapting ourselves to the business atmosphere. 
Private enterprise is the mother of all work, and 
w e ahtmld in the combs era go on boldly with 
private enterprise and increase the possibility of 
Our employment aad enrich our country. 

For (bis w« require the co-cperifioo of the 
Government no less than the co-operation of our 
Own capitalists. The Government most boldly 
come nut with some schemes and be the fore- 
runner to the enterprising youog men. They 
•oust financially topport deserving cases, always 
bearing in mind that its own finances are net 
endangered by that act. The capitalists mnst 
boldly come ont and as a recent Bombay meeting 
has resolved to start on a “Ten Year Plan” for 
India. In short, our own capitalists must take 
courage in both hands and start an era of inten- 
sive economic development. They -would be 
serving their country best in doing so. 

'Thera is just another point which should never 
bo ont of our mind. If we put nurselves the 
question: Are the economic resources of the 
Country sufficient to maintain onr population with 
a decent standard of living which is growing 
at 10 per cent, compound (ntrrest every 
decenniad. I think the population of our country 
is much too great for the economic resources wo 
have got The only solution for that is the 
reduction of population by not allowing St to 
grow at Kachan aUrmbg rate at 10 percent. 

If we are not prepared for it, we roust be 
prepared for a lower standard of living and should 
not grumble at it. 



Yajnopavita or the Sacred Thread 


I T wilt bn difficult to find a Hindu who does not 
know the (acred thread. Several beliefs 
have woven themselves around this sacred thread. 
It is popularly believed to be the visible 
manifestation of the very essence of Brahmanism ; 
many castes who had given np its use have 
recently begun to wear it again with a view to 
show that their status is in do way inferior to that 
of the priestly class. Children imagine that the 
knot of the sacred is potent enough to exorcise 
say malicious demon. All think that onn can 
never separate oneself from it. Let ns therefore 
try to fee what wbb the original conception of the 
sacred thread and how it came to be worn. 

The association of the sacred thread with 
the Upanayana ceremony is at present regarded 
sa intimate as the association of breath 
with life. Hence it is that the ceremony 
in qurstiou is known as the sacred thread 
ceremony in English and jamia in Hindi. An 
investigation into the nature of the Upanayana 
ceremony, however, does not enable us at all to 
unravel the mystery of the sacred thread. Nay, 
a careful study of the Qrihya Sotras, which 
discuss in great details the various items connected 
with this ceremony, discloses the astounding fact 
that the wearing of our present-day sacred thread 
did not at all form a part of the Upanayana 
ceremony! There are about 15 or 1G Grihya 
Sutra corks; (hey murate in details when and 
how the Alunja belt, gourd, staff, deer skin, etc., 
are to be given to the boy in the Upanayana 
ceremony, but they nowhere make any mention 
of the sacred thread, of the time when it was to 
be given to the boy or of the Mantras to be used on 
the occasion. Yaraha Grihya Sulr* is the only 
exception, but it is a late work and its reference (o 
the commencement of the use of the sacred 
thread at the time of the Upanayana does not 
invalidate the remark that the older aod genuine 
Grihya Sutras are unaware of the association of 
onr present day sacred thread with that ceremony. 

It was a custom among the Hindus to wear 
an upper garment at the lime of performing a 
religions duty like the study of ihe Vedas, 
worship of gods, etc. Bandhaya nfv expressly 
says that religious functions should be performed 
only when one wears an upper garment, aod 
accordingly we find ibst all the genuine Grihya 
Sntras lay down that at the time of Upanayana 
when the boy has been given a bath after a 
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shave, lie should be offered an upper garment 
to wear before the ceremony begins. One of 
the Grihya Sutras recommends that this upper 
garment should have been spun and woven in 
the household just before the commencement of 
the ceremony. Yajnopavita or the sacred 
thread is nothiog else than a representative and 
descendant of tins upper garment. 

Etymologically Yajnopavita means the upper 
garment worn in the manner proper at the time 
of a sacrifice. This etymology is supported by 
au express observation in Tattiriya Sambita 
(II, 1, 3) that Yajuopaviln really means the 
upper, garment worn in a particular way, viz., so 
as to pass it over the left and under the right 
arm. The (amo- garment would be called 
Prachinavitam if it were worn in the opposite 
fashion at the time of the sacrifice to the' manes. 

A number of authorities can be cited to 
show that Yajnopavita was originally of the 
nature of the upper garment and cot a triple 
cord. Rishyashringa lays down that triple cord 
might be worn for Yajnopavita only if ■ garment 
is unavailable. Gautama Dharroa Sutra states 
that an upper garment should be invariably used 
as Yajnopavita, but if this were impracticable, « 
thread may be substituted. From the Gobbiia 
Grihja Sutra also we learn that either a 
piece of garment or a triple cord of cotton 
or Dharba threads ' was to be worn as a 
Yajnopavita. From the Nyayamalavistsra we 
learn that ibo Mimaosakss also understood tue 
terms Yajnopavita, Prachioavita, and Nivita ®* 
referring to a piece of cloth and a triple cord. 

During the evolution of their religious ideas, 
*tlie llindns soon came to the conclusion that • i® 
proper way to evaluate life whs to regard the 
whole of it as a period of religious dedication an 
preparation. .The upper garment was _ necessary 
nt the time of the performance of religions duties, 
and if tiro whole life was to be viewed , 

of continuous sacrifice in the cause °j , , d 8I j < 
sentient world, tho upper garment would hare 
he continuously used throughout tho lit* ® 1B 
the time of the Upanayana when llie Hinda w» 
given the privilege of commencing lu* re . 
duties. A loose upper garment, it was real!® > 
would not easily lend itself to such a continuous 
, use and therefore the practice arose of snbstitn mg 
a thread for fhe -upper garment. , The passages 
Rishyashringa and Gautama mentioned .abote 
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show tliat the fashion of wearing a thread instead 
of a fall garment was late in origin. The 
new substitute was, however, very convenient and 
it soon drove out of the field its old prototype. 
Tn course of time people so completely forgot 
that the sacred thread was a substitute for 
originally the upper garment, that some of the 
later Smritis began to recommend a third sicred 
thread as a substitute for the upper garment itself. 

When Tajnopavita was of the nature of an 
upper unstitched garment, it could not have been 
obviously used as continuously as wo wear the 
sacred thread at present time. It must have 
been occasionally laid aside when b person was 
not engaged in any particular religions duty. 
That this is not a mere conjecture is proved by a 
quotation from Bbrigu Smriti taken by Aunara- 
hhatta in his Smritichaitdrika which states 
that it was a custom with several schools of 
Yajurveda like the Kaths, Kanva and Taltti- 
riya to remove the sacred thread at the 


time of the bath. The same authority permits 
the removal of the sacred thread from the 
neck when one intends to have a bath after 
an oil-rubbing. It is therefore clear that_ the 
present day notion that one caoDOt pass a single 
moment without a Tajnopavita was not shared 
by our ancestors. How it arose has been already 
indicated above. 

The above investigation into the origin and 
nature of the sacred thread would, it is hoped, 
enlighten the reader as to its real significance. 
It is a symbol showing that ils wearer regards the 
whole life, including every moment of it, as a 
period of continuous duties towards gods, men, 
and the lower animals. How much were it be 
wished that such a consciousness should be ever 
present in the miods of us all. Further, if any 
person, either within or without the fold of 
Hinduism, were to desire its nsc after understand- 
ing its full significance, wc should rather welcome 
than discourage the idea. 


PEARLS IN COLOURS 

By Mr. S. T MOSES, m.a., f.z.s., f.r.a.i. 


T nE pearl, the emblem of purity, is white ; 

but even atnoog pearls, variation rules and 
multi-colored pearls are, therefore, not unnatural. 
The extraordinary range in the variation both in 
color and shade is beyond belief; to appreciate 
It, one’s eyes must feast on the murflloss 

display in the Showrooms of the London Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths Co., whose collection ot 
pearls from all the fisheries of the world i* 
assuredly the most 'unique ever exhibited. 

White, silvery, golden, yellow, rose, pink, 
blue, black, etc., pearls are known, though the 
roost famous or them are the white. Here those 
tinged with yellow are preferred as they are 
reported never to change their colour. A tair- 
tkinned cynic ascribes this partiality to the 
fact that yellow pearls on dark necks 

enhance the beauty of both. White 
are apt to fade to a dingy yellow after 40 to 50 
years* wear. The Indian white pear! D. often 
found to possess a pale green lustre, absent in the 
Australian white pearl. The yellowish discolora- 
tion so often seen ia the Indian and Ceylon 
pearls, ia said to be due to the primitive 
method of picking out the pearls after allowing 


the flesh to rot. In America, the shell fish sre 
opened by knives and the pearls are sought for 
.i once among the fresh tissues of the anirnsh 
Here one cannot be quite sure of hMing 
secured all the nacreous concretions, but there 
is only this advantage that the pearls are 
obtained in a heshcr state and .0 are less l.sble 
to discoloration. 

Pearl producers in nature aro usually wl.cll-fi«h. 
though other, oro found Tn both U auim.l and 
veueTable kirgdoins. According to ancient Hindu 
writing tn exhaustive list of pearl producers is 
as under: Boar (tusk). Cobra (head). Coocb, Cow 
Crocodile, Egret (neck), Elephant (tusk), Hsu 
(head), Lion (foreleg), Monitor, Oyster, Areeapalm, 
Bamboo Lotus, I’sddy, Plantsin. Bogar-c.na 
JrfSSri. The Wmral.0 describe the v.nous 

is colored like a “ missionary flower . Tb* cobr. 
pearl has a brilliant blue halo round It. The 
elephant pearl, which curiously enough bears 
it likeness of the elephant .mprcssed on ^ has 
a white Ins trout point on the top, the bottom 1* 
white and the .had., el.ewhcre W* 
a variegated dark-cream. 
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A word regarding the origin of the pearl in 
•hell-fish. It is of the same sobtUnce «s foms 
the inner coat of the shell; the pearl being 
formed by the deposition of layers, in concentric 
series, around irritants such as parasitic norms, 
sandgraios, diatoms or other foreign bodies 
introduced, often accidentally, between the animal 
and the shell, may bo defined as “ a more or less 
rounded mass of shell substance mado up of 
concentric layer* laid down around a nucleus*’. 
The shell substance may be of any, one or more 
of the layers normally present in the shell-fish. 
Some pearls may consist wholly of the I’erios- 
traeum, some of Hypostracom and some sgain of 
nacro or the “ mother of pearl " layer. Nacreous 
pearls characterise the pearl oyster. In fact, 
pearls composed of lustrous nacra arc the gem 
pearls, the beautiful Orient pearls of Indian, 
Ceylon and earn Australian waters. In cates 
where the innermost layer is porcellanous, the 
pearls are of the same nature. Examples ate : the 
pink pearls of the West Indian Cooeb, Stromhus 
fjigai, the rare and nicely watered peatls occa- 
sionally produced by our Sacred Chank, Turli • 
nella pynim and the lacklustre white pearl* 
sometimes found in the edible oyster ( Ostrea 
madrastnsu). Periostractl pearls are usually brown. 
Thus, pesrls seem to be colored like the interior 
of the shell whrre they arise. Many pearls from 
the freshwater mussel are dark through iridescent. 
Freshwater pearls from Europe, America aod 
elsewhere vary from a delicate piuk to light 
purple auil ou to dark-brown. Lamellidens pearls, 
reddish tinted ones, sold in the Snrada bazaar 
(Ganjam) are obtained from the Snrada 
reservoir. The pearls yielded by the green 
mussel in Sonapnr backwater (Ganjam) are 
also pinkish. 

The black pearls, popularly known as the 
Panama pearl from its original source of supply, 
is exported more from California which contri- 
butes 99 per cent, of tbo world's supply. They 
occur *1bo in Tahiti, Fiji and Australia. The 
only ioatance of the discovery of a black pearl 
in India is given below. 

. Black pearls, if of fine quality, are of more 
value than the white. Many black pearls have 
made history. Phillip II had two, one the size of 
a pigeon’s egg valued at £4,000 and another valued 
150, 000 dollars weighing 250 carats. The Shah 
of Persia purchased one from Tavernier for 
£180,000. .Empress Eugenie of Europe, who 
set • the black pearl fashion in society, had a 
necklace of black pearls worth 5 lakhs of fmnes. 


The late Madame Nordic a possessed a famous 
collection of colored pearls. The finest collection 
of black pearls extant— it took a century to collect 
— is that of the Duchcsa of Anhault Dessen. The 
“Borgia*' pearl mentioned in the Adventure of 
Six Napoleanslo the " Return of Sherlock llolmes 
by Conan Doyle is a black pearl. 

In India, black pearls do not teem to have 
attracted atlcnlion. References in writing* are alio 
mesgre. A Telugu magazine (Kaljxtlatho) in 1901 
published a story “ Sopanamukthavali ”, where 
the heroine has a necklace the central pearl of 
which is black. Well known as are the virtues 
of the white pearl both In medicine aod in magic, 
the black pearl is credited with greater |mwers. 
One jet black peart, of brilliant lustre and of 
perfectly round aliapc, was found in a pe»ri 
oyster in the Tnticorin pearl fishery of 1927. It 
weighs 3T7 crs. (1*2 carats). Tho owner Mr. 
Kamcswaratao Pantuln, of Vizagapatam, stated 
in his evidence before the Fisheries Committee 
that ho refused an offer of Kl. 2,000 for his 
pearl and Is itill awaiting letter offers. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS 

By “AN INDIAN JOURNALIST" 


THE THIRD R. T. C- 

j S J7B opening; of , tW Third R. T. C. Las 

I aroused little enthnsiasm. Indeed, tlie 
present Conference is more in the nature of a small 
committee and could hardly be conceived as a 
continuation of tho R. T. C. except In name. 
Apart from the absence of notable Round Tablers 
like the fit. Hod. Sastri, 3Ir. Chintamani, Sir K, N. 
Haksar ami others, the " fixed " agenda that is 
placed before tbo Conference is rather uop rooiiaiog. 
One wonders if “ Defence" in the agenda 
includes the question of tb« whole army and the 
problem of ludtanisation on which public opinion 
in this country is to keen. What again is to be 
the position of Burma, and will the R. T. C. 
recognise the Allahabad Agreement? These 
are moot points 'on which there is need 
for enlightenment 

We welcome the Prime Minister’s assnrar.cn 
that ' the -present ft. T. C. will he more 
business-like and expeditious in its method, 
but Hie decision to dispense with verbatim 
records is to be deplored. For such records 
will certainly form usefnl material for guidance 
and reference, in the future. 

The absence of such good friends of India as 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn and the complete with- 
drawal of Labour Members from the British 
delegation must inevitably weaken the hands 
of the Indian progressivists in the Conference. 
It therefore behoves the Prime Minister, 
Lord Saokey and Lord Irwin to throw fa the 
whole weight of their influence and authority in 
the cause of India. 

Above all, tho exclusion of the Congress on 
the score of civil disnbediencc is most unfortunate 
as it is recognised on all haods ihtt that co- 
operation is imperative for working any consti- 
tution that may he hatched. We trust the 
Premier’s reference to “the desirability of easing 
the present situation ” is not a mere platitude. 
For, the release of Mr. Caodhi nod Lis colleagues 
will at once crcato a new atmosphere ol trust and 
goodwill. Mr. Gandhi already enjoys a certain 
amount of freedom in regard to propaganda 
against nntouchability — a privilege which he is 
using to excellent advantage (i hough Ida threat of 
a renewal of fast on the Gurovs yur issue is much 
to be deplored). Surely it would not be too mnelt 
to ask the Government to release Mr, Gsodbi an l 
thus enable the leader ol the Congress to take part 
in the shapirg nf the future constitution,' We fear 
109 


Lord Sankey’a appeal should rather hare been 
directed to LU colleagues in the Cabinet than to 
Mr. Gandhi; for it is certainly up to the Govern- 
ment not to ask for a public recantation of civil 
disobedience but trust to the time-spirit to respond 
to a gesture of peace and goodwill. 

THE UNITY CONFERENCE 

Those who have been despairing of national 
unity must be heartened by the achievements 
of the Allahabad Conference. A great step 
forward has been tsken in the direction of a 
communal settlement and it only remains for the 
ensuing All Parties* Conference to ratify the final 
conclusions. Evidently the same fine spirit that 
inspired the settlement with the depressed classes 
is also behind the Ilmdu-Mnsltm-Sikh move. 
Whatseemed well-nigh impossible has at last been 
accomplished and the most ticklish of our 
problem*, including the Bengsl, the Punjab 
and Siad issues, have been satisfactorily solved. 
Agreement has also been reached on fundamental 
rights. The Agreement has behind it the bulk of 
public opinion in the country ; for the Allahabad 
Conference was a representative and authoritative 
gathering with greater right to speak for tho 
nation than many other conferences. It therefore 
remains to be seen if this agreement will displace 
the Premier’s award. 

The greatest credit for the settlement is due to 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malavfya and Mr. 
C. Vijayaragharachari, the two grind old men 
of India, who have laboured hard to ensure the 
success of tho Conference. But for Pandit 
Malaviya’a courageous initiative and the patience 
and tact displayed by the President, such an 
agreement would hardly have been possible. 
A word of thanks Is also due to Mr, Shsukst AH 
aud the patriotic Muslim Nationalists who were 
bent upon peace and unity at any cost. 

But it ia not to be supposed that any agree- 
ment, however satisfactory, conlJ go unchallenged 
in the present circumstances of the country, 
Already tbs Executives of the Muslim League, 
the Muslim Conference and .the Jsmiitul-IJIema 
have issued a statement denouncing the agreement. 

It i* idle to expect complete nosnimlcy. In 
all such ma'ters it is the dynamic force* of ' 
progress alone that should he the guiding factor, 
and it is up to the Round Tablers to *boo*c aright 
between the spirit of progressive nationalism and 
reactionary tomraunalism. 
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1KDUNS IN THE TRANSVAAL 

The passing of the Land Tenure Act, in the 
teeth ol Indian opposition, has naturally stiffened 
tlie attitude of the Transvaal Congress which has 
declared passive resistance. But there is a feeling 
that the limits of negotiation are not exhausted 
and so the lit. Bon. Sastri, Mr. Polak, and 
Mr. Andrews, and the new Agent General have 
all warned the Congress against precipitating a 
crhis. Mr. Manila! Gandhi, who came to India 
at the time ol his father's fast, has now discussed 
the situation with many leading Indians, officials 
and non officials, including Sir Fazl-i-Hassaio and 
Mr. G. S. Bajpai. We are glad to learn from a 
statement of hia to the Aasociated Press that our 
countrymen there do not propose to taka any 
action until the reaults of the Commiaaion that 
had been recently appointed were known. The 
Congress, of course, consistently with its resolu- 
tion, would take no part in the Commission hut 
that would not hinder others from giving evidence. 
We (rust the Commission’* findings will amoothcn 
matters and give the relief sought for by our 
people in South Africa. Meanwhile the 
Government of India, we have no doubt, will watch 
with keen interest and solicitude the welfare of 
our countrymen in South Africa. 

PROGRESSIVE 7RAYANCQRE 

A new chapter in the constitutional history of 
Travancore has opened with the young Maha- 
rajah a birthday gift to his people. For, the 
reforms adumbrated by the Proclamation mark a 
definite advance on the present constitution and 
show the desire of Q. H. and his constitutional 
advisers for closer association of the representa- 
tives of the people with the administration of the 
State. According to the new scheme, the Popular 
Assembly, which since its inception in 1904 
has been no more than a petitioning body, is now 
placed on a statutory basis. . . . 

The new Constitution is an attempt to fit 
Travancore in the Federation that is to be 
and we congratulate the people on the 
very liberal scheme that liaa been ioanem-ated 
It is possible, of coarse, to be very critical 
of any constitution. And the retention of 
tlie Second Chamber, the restrictions on the 
strength and powers of the popular bouse, the 
. “hsence of adult franchise for so literate a people 
and the over-nding powers in the hands of the 
l)ewan,'may be easily taken objection to. But 
no reform is final and as an earnest of far- 
reachmg things to be, the present scheme is 
» distinct and welcome advance. 


THE LATE SIR All IMAM 

Sir Ali Imam was one of the founders of the 
Muslim Nationalist Party, and his death, just nt the 
time when fresh efforts are being made to bring 
about communal peace, is a severe national loss, 
flit vast and varied experience, and his com- 
manding position among the public men of the 
country, would have counted much in the counsels 
of his co religionists. lie was an eminent 
lawyer, * great judge and a distinguished 
administrator. Uo succeeded SirS. P. (afterwards 
Eon!) Sinha as Law Member of the Governraoot 
of India in the Minto Administration and later 
served II. K. TI. the Nizam of Hyderabad as his 
Chief Minister. In either capacity ho was distin- 
guished hy his versatility and his broad mental 
outlook: but ho will ha rrmembered even more 
for his invaluable public services in his un-official 
capacity. He was a genuine patriot, and as early 
as 19 ;8 he gave the mueh needed lead to Muslim 
India by a remarkable statement ho made as 
Previd-mt of the first Session of the All-India 
Moslem League at Amritsar: 

We the adueated Mnssalmans of India," ho »»jd, 
“have no lens love for tlia land of our birth than the 
member* of the other etmmuoltlea Inhabiting tho country ; 
we are tied to her by the sacred association* of age*- 
We yield to none to our veneration and affection for our 
Motherland. 

Indeed, Sir Ali Imam was a staunch nationalist 
daring the long years of his public career and 
was ono of tho signatories to the Nehru Report. 

THE INDIA LEAGUE DELEGATION 

The visit of tho India League Delegation, 
consisting of Mr. Leonard Matters, Miss 
Wilkinson, Mr. Whately and Mr. Krishna Menon, 
to tliia country was a welcome move on the part 
of those interested in the dissemination of 
correct information about India. The members 
spent altogether seven busy weeks in India, 
studying the rural and urban eoodtioos^ of 
life at first-hand from all point* _ of v [ e * r " 
They talked to officials and non-official*, 
interviewed leading men of all 1’*^'^*’ 
and > observed the ' working of the^ Ordi- 
nances on the ono hand and the Nationalist 
mind on the other. And what is the net resnlt 
of their experiences in India? .In a -statement 
issued on the eve of their departure to England, 
they declared their conviction that there »S 
complete unanimity of opinion in the country 
in regard to tho demand for Self-Government 
and opposition to the Ordinances : 
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la our view/ peace will emerge rniljr when the present 
policy Is abandoned, and the Congress and Mr. Oaadhl 
are brought Into effective co-operation for the purpose 
oi a settlement ; All other methods will fall. It Is 
Inconceivable that tills country will settle down to work 
Great Britain's constitution when thousands of their 
following are In the prison and the voice of the people 
Js either stifled or suppressed. 

‘ We regret that the Government persists In Its 
mistaken view. The way of looking at the Nation sllst 
Movement as an evil which must be put down Is bonnd 
to fall. It Is a tragedy that the Viceroy's Government 
is, by its policy, blocking every avenue to real peace. 
In, the face of such a policy, It Is little wonder that no 
Indian trusts British bona tides or believes fn declarations 
of good Intentions. 

The Delegation testify to the extraordinary 
hold that Ur. Gandhi and tbo Congress hare over 
the mind of the people. Oo I heir arrival in 
Ungland the Delegation were unanimous in their 
condemnation of the present position and policy 
la India. Mias ’Wilkinson was emphatic in 
declaring that “ no question of prestige should he 
allowed to stand in the a ay of the achievement 
oi peace if Britain did not want another Ireland 
in India". 

THE ORDINANCE BLL 

The IIome Member’s motion for consideration of 
the Ordinance BUI hat at last been carried in the 
Assembly by G3 voles s gainst 39. That vote is 
tantamount to a second reading and the Bill will 
in due coarse become law. Bat the drbsto was 
remarkable for the ontspokenDt-ss of the criticism 
and the defence. Sir Ahdnr Habim plainly asked: 

What t* the game behind (t t It It that you want 
to have powers to protect the British trad* against 
boycott and to place the Executive above tho law t Do 
you really want that when power goes (o the represent, 
alive* of Ihe rcoplr. the Executive should b» armed 
with powers which you yourself did not possess for one 
hundred and fitly year*? 

Other elected members spoke in similar strain, 
hut the Government knew their strength and 
outvoted the Opposition. 

The point against the Bill is not merely that it 
is sweeping and oppressive but that an admittedly 
emergency measure should be made the normal 
weapon of the exeettfive. Voder tuck a regime 
even for * limited period of three years, public life 
would become intolerable.' Tbs Tress can hardly 
comment with any freedom on matters of public 
importance. This is certainly not conducive to 
vigorous public opinion that is to fit the country 
for the new constitution whatever it may he. . . . 

Indeed, we cannot sen the wisdom of claiming 
success for the Ordinances and at the same time 
i asking for their continuance. 


1HE 0TT*WA AGREEMENT 

The Ottawa Agreement, in so far as It affects 
this can a fry, has been rigorously assailed from 
many quarters. On a resolution tabled by fhe 
Commerce Member, the Assembly discussed the 
terms of the Agreement for three days. Of 
course the aubject lent itself to a good deal of 
controversy over issues not directly bearing upon 
the commercial aspect of the Agreement. Both 
Mr. Shanmukham Cbetty and Seth Elaji Abdoola 
Uarooo, the Indian Members of the Ottawa Dele- 
gation, defended the Agreement with some warmth. 
But expert knowledge of how tbe tariffs oti 
different articles will affect this country is a pre- 
requisite for « proper estimate of the Agreement 
As a result of the vigorous protests of non- 
officials like DewAn Bahadur Itangachariar, Sir 
Abdnr Rahim and Mr. II. P. Mody, the 
Agreement has been referred to a Select Com- 
mittee consisting of fifteen members, seven 
from tbo Government side and seven from the 
Opposition, with a nentril fifteenth Member fn tho 
person of Sir Zulfikir Aii. But even the 
Committee can hardly assess tbe fall implica- 
tions of tbe Agreement ia the absence of the 
actnal text of the Bill which tbe Government 
propose to move. And so at their instance 
the Bill, which has hitherto been kept 
confidential, has since heen supplied to them 
along with other confidential information. As wo 
write, the Select Committee is considering these 
Agreements in detail with a view to discover 
how far tho Agreement will bo in tbo interests 
of India. 

THE JUSTICE MINISTRY 

Nobody who knows anything of the Jaatieo 
Ministry in Madras, would attach any importance 
or significance to the dramatic re-consiitutioo of 
the Ministry. There is hero no question of principle 
or policy invoiced in (bis change from Tweedledum 
to Tweed ledee. The statements and eoutrter- 
•tatements is mad by the disputants hare only 
confirmed whst is coinmoo knowledge, that it is 
all ■ matter of personal jealousies anj rqnsbblrs. 
lint the Parly hits been rent in twain and tho 
threatened adjournment motion, and tho sadden 
suspension ot all Government business, Indicate 
that the position of thn now Jfiniaflty is by no 
means ‘secure. Rot ro far however, it has 
survived this session. 



WORLD EVENTS 

By Prof. A. j. SAUNDERS, M.A., Ph.n. 


CATALONIA 

T IIE young Republic of Spain has successfully 
settled one large problem which may base 
proved a serious trouble to the whole country. 
With the overthrow of tho Monarchy and the 
establishment of the Spanish Republic, the Pro- 
vince of Catalonia decided to work for 
independence and a separate local goveroment 
Catalonia was willing to remain a member of the 
Republic and to allow the Central floveromeut 
authority in matters pertaining to national ques- 
tions and international policy, bnt claimed for 
itself the right of self-government in all matters 
of local and internal interest. As one wiiter has 
stated : 

By the terms of the new statute, Catalonia receives 
her local autonomy to an aroa comprising all the four 
Catalan provinces. She ts to bare her owe Parliament, 
Eiccutlvo Council and President, and to maintain her 
own local social services including tocal police, 
transportation and pnbllc works. On the other hand, 
the Catalan authorities will put Into force the common 
legislation of the Spanish Republic with regard to 
railways, the press, and agriculture as well as alt Inter- 
national conventions to which the Government of Madrid 
adheres. In all parts ot Spain, Catalan and non -Catalan 
clUneos nre to enjoy the same personal rights. . . The 
whole arrangement breathes a spirit of mutual good will 
and equal common sense ; and, In making It, Spain bis 
not only turned a dangerous corner in her own path of 
national reconstruction but has given a valuable and 
timely example to tho world. 

That this movement « as generally approved is 
shown by tlio vote taken on the Catalan statute 
in tbo Spanish Cortes which resulted in 314 vote* 
for the measure against 24 out of a house of 470 
members, and that result has beeu received with 
great enthusiasm throughout the whole country. 
ADVANCE IN IRAQ 

One bright spot in an otherwise dull session of 
the recent Asserahly meeting of the League of 
Nations was the reception of Iraq as a fall 
member of the League. When the mandates 
were arranged after the Great War, Iraq wag 
assigned to Great Britain ; tho expressed policy 
in connection with mandates was that the 
mandatory regime should last only so iong as it 
was necessary to get a small country on its feet 
and until it was able to assume responsibility lor 


its own government. When that time ahonld 
come la the opinion of the League, fheu the 
mandate must cease and the governing Power 
retire. Britain ha* used her power wisely and 
she has contributed valuable financial aid to the 
rapid growth of Iraq. 

Iraq has now become the newest member of the 
League of Nations, and the first mandated country 
to attain independence. It will also strengthen 
tho rather weak membership of Muslim country in 
the League which will tend to a needed balance 
of national interests. The young country is now 
free to work out her own salvation and advance; 
she will have many difficulties, but the best wishes 
of all the nations go with her in her advance 
to nationhood. 

RUSSIAN IMPRESSIONS 

The following from a Correspondent, who lies 
recently been touring in Russia, is of interest as 
showing how far the Rnssian Plan is succeeding l 

Thera Is ample evidence that the Five Year Plan Is 
being at lean partially carried oat. The cities are filled 
with baUdlng* just completed or under construction. 
Roads are being repaired or metalled for the firit time. 
Factories are now working which a few yeers ago existed 
only on paper. The new administration building at 
Kharkov, the tractor factories at Kharkov and Stalingrad, 
the agricultural machinery wurki at Hostov-on-lhe-Don, 
the great Ford plant at Nljnl-Nargorod — these are only 
a lew examples of what has In fact been done already 
under the Five Year Plan. Perhaps the Plan's outstand- 
ing triumph In European Russia Is Dnelprostrol. This 
world-famous hydro-electric scheme, carried out where f® 
former day* the Zaporoahlan Cossacks had their Inland 
fastness, comprises a great dam and lock, which together 
have raised the lever of the Dnolpcr 150 foetaad m«d J 
the river navigable throughout Its length ; * turbine 
house where four 00,000 h. p. turbo-alternator" 
are already working and five mote are being Installed i 
an industrial area, some 30 square miles fn extent, ln 
whirls coke oTens, blaet-furnaces and steel furnaces, 
ferro-alloy plant and an aluminium works are lo process 
of construction j and a new city, already partly bull*, *° 
house the numerous workers required by, ibis great 
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which Rassfan pride eihlblli to visitor*, there c*a be no 
doubt at alt that substantial strides hare been made 
towards converting tha Plan's Industrial schemes from 

paper into brick and steel and stone. 

WOULD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 

The proposed world economic conference is 
meeting with more resoonse now than it did some 
time ago, because people see that more good can 
be expected from concerted action than by nations 
acting alone. There needs to ho a co-ordinating 
body which will consolidate and apply the 
findings of the other great conferences — Disarma- 
ment, Lausanne, Reparations ; it is hoped that 
the forthcoming Conference trill be able to 
Construct peace and prosperity for the nations. 
Tha Preparatory Committee has been chosen and 
are at work 'drafting (ho agenda. Oao item for 
consideration will be a great international pro- 
gramme of public work* for tbe purpose of 
lessening tbo unemployment problem which is 
going to be worse this winter than erer before. 
Other items for the agenda will include : 

Monetary credit policy and tbe silver question. 

The Matter ot Ei change. 

Pries level* and 

The movement of capital. 

The Chairman of the Preparatory Committee 
is Mr. Leonardos Trip, President of the Nether- 
lands Bank, who is anxious to speed up tbe work 
so as to make their report to tbe League of 
Nations Council by a boat the end of November. 
A suggestion ha* been made that the Conference 
be postponed until next summer ; Premier IUrosay 
MacDonald j* dead »gaia»t any delay nod Bays : 
“Anybody who talks of postponement deserved 
the strongest censure." 

OEIIJUN ELECTIONS 

Tbe November elections in Germany have not 
relieved the political deadlock ia that unhappy 
country. ' It is true that the support of von Papen 
has increased but not to give the Government a 
majority* the Nazis have lost, but Communists 
havo Increased their seals to 100 aod will be a 
power ia the land. Herr Uiiler in a manifesto to 
iff patty says s 

Ninety per cent of d>« Reichstag 1» against tha von 
Papen Government. It (a clear that Naafi raoil tafc* tfi* 
Initiative In fort Ion W>» will of tho people. Tbit 1* ri<« 
atm ol the Nail* now. 

Krtiftr summarises the principal features of tbe 
German political situation as follows ; 

* A dtfiatia decline In Hitlerism 

An advaoes in pol»h*vl»ra among (t« wotVae*. 

Th* aversion «t t!>« taMdl »■«!*»*** to Radicalism. 

, Opparilloo of tia great majority ot the eledorau to 
' Herr von Fapen. 1 


UNITED STATES ELECTIONS 

Like moat other countin'* which have held 
general elections during the period of trade 
depression, tbe United States of America have 
voted for a chioge of government. Though of 
course Mr. Hoover cannot be held responsible for 
the present state of economic depression, yet ho 
and his party have had to suffer for not averting 
tbo disaster, and the country has decided to give 
the Democratic Party a ch- nee to aeo if they can 
better the situation. Mr. Knosovelt will take the 
place of Mr. Hoover on Starch l as President. 
Ilia Administration will havo t*>e advantage over 
.Hr. Hoover, ia that the present Government came 
in on tbe downward trend, while tho new Govern- 
ment will bare tbe great advantage ol returning 
prosperity and will get tome ol the credit of 
producing better time*. 

TIW LEAGUE ASSEMBLY 

The actual results of the League of Nations 
Assembly meeting this year have been disappoint- 
ing, but three things should tie recorded : Tbe 
discussion of the Lytton Commission Report on 
the Far-Eastern tronble was postponed on the 
request of Japan. Some felt that it was most 
unfortunate that the Report ihonld not be 
considered as soon as possible, but in deference to 
Japan tha postponement was allowed ; a special 
session now is necessary, and Japan has been 
given time to prepare her defence. 

Ihe Assembly was reluctant to accept the 
resignation of the Secretary-General, 8fr Eric 
Dromraond who hts done splendid service lot 
many years in the Secretariat of the League. 
Sr. Joseph Arenol has been elected to tho 
vacancy. St. Arenol ia S3 year* of age, 
baa bold high poats of responsibility and conducted 
aeTcral important missions. Ho is cautions and 
impartial and in»y be expected to lead tbe 
League along safe paths rather than to embark 
upon untried and doubtful or too bold reform*. 

A piece ol constructive * <uk dooe by the 
Assembly was tho decision to »et op a I'crtnanent 
Commission on Slavery. For ten year* tha 
Ilritbh proposal for the abolition of slavery 
throughout the world has Iren under coostdeta- 
tioo, but it i* only thi* year IPG jear* after 
the British Parliament made emancipation a 
policy throughout Hritfsh lemtorie* (hat the 
League baa formally resolved on " lb# ispptetifoa 
of alavery In all lu form* tim'jbunt the world’*. 
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SLUMP IN SI hit LING 

J HE first notable development in the period 
1 under review ia the one to which reference 
was made at the end of “Trade and Finance " 
in the last issue of Indian Review. Towards 
the close of October, sterling behaved ia a 
manaer that was most disconcerting and perplex- 
ing to those who in their day-to-day business 
had to consider its immediate tendencies. Or 
to put it more accurately, the authorities, with 
whom rested the responsibility and the capacity 
for maintaining sterling, acted in a manner 
which defied all attempts to gauge the rationale 
or objective of their actions. The first fall in 
the cross-rate was followed by the report that 
the British Government had given up for the 
moment the attempt to maintain the external value 
of sterling. Then within a day or two after 
it was understood that control of exchauge 
was resumed ; but ibis resumption was not for 
long and exchange was soon left to find its level 
for the moment at least. 8uch contradictory 
actions within the brief space of less tban a week 
became naturally the subject of anxious scrutiny 
and carping comment in all partB of the world 
where sterling still counts for much in the world of 
business. In tbo first place it was not clear, and 
to this day it remains fairly obscuie what exactly 
was the cause of tbe heavy slump in sterling. It 
is supposed that tbe Dank of England had been 
buying Urge amounts of dollars lor the payment 
of British War debts due on December 15tb. 
It may be added here that this report has 
to he judged in the light of the notes 
submitted by the British Government to the 
Government of the United States of America 
asking for the suspension ol these payments 
W ““ “ I 1 ** a reconsideration of the 
problem of War debts and the uncertainty that 
bangs at tbe moment about the whole aff ai r. l n 
addition to the reported buying of dollars there 
is also the fact that November is part of the 
period in which usually sterling is depressed by 
the payments against imports from America it 
is also possible that in consideration of the usual 
autumnal slump in sterling Continental specula- 
tion had been rife and had contributed to and 
accentuated tbe decline. As mentioned in the 
previous issue the general inclination of the 
British Government towards the lower value for 
sterling has also to be taken into account. The 
real explanation haa to be purely a matter of 


conjecture and surmise as the authorities have 
not up to date felt called upon to afford any 
elucidation of tliia perplexing question. 

BRITISH TREASURY BONDS 
The set-hack in sterling has not — and there is 
no reason whatsoever why it should — interfered 
with the progress which the British Government 
have made iu their programme of taking advantage 
of their improved credit and converting as much 
of their high-priced loans as possible into tbosa 
oq a lower rate of interest. Early in November 
the British Government came out with a 3 per 
cent, conversion loan for £300 million at an issue 
price of 97 per cent., and redeemable at par 
in 1918-53. The object of the loan was to 
convert the £lG5 million of the 6 per cont. 
War Loan which remained unchanged into that 
historic conversion issue, £114 million of 5 
per cent. Treasury Bonds and £14 million 
of per cent, unconverted Treasury Bonds. 

The total conversion programme so far accom- 
plished with such signal saccess has meant 
the conversion of £2,530 million of British Funds 
carrying a fairly high rate of interest into - loans 
mostly on a 3^ per cent, basis and partly on 
a 3 per cent, basis. There has been a reduction 
in tbe bon owing rate of the British Treasury of 
nearly 2 per cent., an achievement which will do 
credit to any finaueier. Hie practical advantage 
of the whole scheme consists in the fact that 
nearly £38 million lias been saved for the British 
budget ia interest charges alone. Other attendant, 
though intangible, benefits are the improvement 
in giltedgo prices — which it must bo remembered 
is logically aud chronologically both a cause aud 
an effect of tho improvement in Government 
credit — tho relief to insurance companies and 
other financial institutions who will be enabled 
by tbe higher prices of giltedgu securities to 
show a far better position iu tlieir next balance 
sheets, and last but not least, the encouragement 
afforded to other Government borrowers to effect 
simitar conversions and similar Savings in 
interest charges. 

LANDSLIDE IN GILTEDGE 
The i«suo of the £300 million Bonds, so 'good 
in itself, had • however an iinforluoate effect 
following it immediately. The applicants for tbe 
new issue presumably expected a very Jow rate of 
allotment and on that basis had applied for far 
larger amounts than they really required. But, a* 
it turned out, the total amount of applications was 
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not up to the extra ragant expectation! and the 
bsaia of allotment had therefore necessarily to be 
higher than the market anticipated. The obvion* 
result of this iv a? that maoj applicants had to 
dispose of their holdings, and within a day or two 
the new issue fell to a discount of about 2 per 
cent. This was naturally reflected in the gil ledge 
market and there was very nearly a landslide in 
giltedga prices, India sterling stocks and India 
rupee stocks "lost much ground, 3J£ per ernt. 
India Sterling Paper receding from £9d to 
fSl and 3J4 per cent. Rupee Paper from 
Rs. 76 to Rs. 72-8. Recovery since that set back 
has been slow and arduous and so far as the 
Indian giltftdge market is concerned, local factors 
are militating against any pronounced or perma- 
nent uprise. Indian finance has ventured a 
somewhat ingenious diagnosis of the present 
situation. It believes that there is a general 
feeling that the improvement ot tlio last fear 
months in giltedga prices has been purely the 
tesnlt of external factors and developments and 
that, so long as the Govororaent of lodit fail to 
give evidence of any strong policy of positive 
help to the glltcdge raatket, a level of Rs. 76 
for S per cent. Paper must be considered for all 
practical purposes the higher limit of apprecia- 
tion in giltedge. Given that feeling, it is quite 
understandable that as soon as that level is 
touched, largo parcels of 3^ per cent Paper 
hold by large classes of holders of moderate 
means and mediocre ability will come into 
the market for sale, with its obvious effect 
on the ruling prices. Those dealers who hold 
large blocs of this scrip would naturally try 
to bear {op prices when they fail unduly low ; 
bnt even they would not be interested in raising 
the quotations Id a higher level than Rs. 75 as 
It would mean an irresistible inducement to 
'holders of all kinds to dispose of their stocks. 
In the position thus 'hypothesised a kind of 
gee-saw action in giltedga prices is indicated till 
a new and powerful factor comes into operation. 

RUMOURS OP, SEW LOAN 
Before the set-back in giltedge, described aod 
discussed in the previous paragraph, occurred, 
financial circles in (be principal cities were being 
regaled with rumours of au imminent new loan 
operation . of the Govern mneot of India. Tire 
high level of giltedga prices and the new .state 
of the capital market both here and England, as 
also the repeated successes of British and Toreign 
Governments in the latter naturally provided the 
inspiration for such rumours. There was no reason 
to regard the credit of the Government • of India 


wjtlt its freedom from embarrassment* at home, a 
comfortable cash position in India and a more 
than eneeess/ii! programme of remittance to the 
Secretary of State, should be considered to be 
lower than that of the British Goremment or any 
other Government. And as hr the need for a new 
venture into tbo capital market, the fact that the 
next few years are years of largo maturities of 
old Joans clearly suggested the advisability of 
taking advantage of present conditions to institute 
a largo Bnd bold conversion scheme. On Iho 
strength of these factors, the financial press and 
the financial correspondents of the dailies helped 
to give currency to these rumour* and to 
strengthen them with reasoned argument, though 
they were careful enough not to hazard any 
definite opinion as to what the Government of 
India would actually do. But as it turned out, 
the new loan never came ; and the slump in 
giltedga made ita prospects fa si and loss rosy. It 
is still, however, believed that a* soon as the 
Finance Member is free troin the perplexing pte- 
uccopations of the Ottawa Bill, he might take In 
hand the question of a now conversion loan and 
that the market's anticipations of a fortnight ago 
would prove to be not altogether unfounded. 
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FAMOUS INDIAN JUDGES 

BY 

Mr. B. V. SRINIVASA RAU. M.A., b.l. 


According to Prof. \Y. S. Hcldsworth, the 
English Judges ere the gnardians of the supremacy 
of law and, henee, form an estate separate /torn 
and independent of the legislature ami the 
executive. The legal status of the Judges in 
India I*, of course, quite different. Not only 
is , the teouro of office one that is held at 
Ilia Majesty's pleasure, but a part of the 
Bench Is drafted from the executive branch 
of the Indian Government. Notwithstanding this 
constitutional anomaly, it is perhaps in this field 
of higher judicial administration that the British 
ruler has made hit greatest contribution to the 
Indian political reconstruction. The duty and 
privilege of the Indian Judge to be independent 
of all “official influence’’ has been by convention 
uniformly obierred by the British ruler to the 
maximum extent possible of any government 
that yet hi* ruled an alien nation. This conven- 
tion hna enabled the Indian Jadgea ta exercise 
their proper infiaeace as gnardlaas of law and 
to maintain its integrity. 

In spito of the legal subordination of the Judges 
in India to the Executive Government, they have 
been, by an nabroken convention, accorded that 
independence which makes their influence 
unrestricted except by the law of the land. In the 
absence of « statute determining the law 
applicable to a matter in question, the Judges in 
India have, like the Jadge* of His Majesty in 
England, the duty to elicit and declare the law. 

The book under review * proves beyond all 
doubt with what great credit to themselves and 
lasting benefit to society, the Indian Julget have 
discharged their function as the guardians of the 
supremacy of law. 

It is in the sphere of persona) law that the 
Influence of the Indian Judges oo its growth is most 
felt. If, as J inline Mahmoud said once that to the 
English system of jurisprudence, common law and 
principles nf equity India was ranch indebted, we 
to-day owe to our Indian Judge* an immeasurable 
debt of gratitude for tbeir scholarly research into 
the ancient Hindu law and a most successful re- 
conciliation' df lbe wisdom of the ancient sages 
to die * changed ’ conditions of modern society. 
Such beneficial results are to be foand in the 
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law relating to adoption, joint-family, inheritance, 
ami (be right* and status of a Hindu female. 
Both MahomeJan law ami the law relating 
to land tenures grew under similar influence 
though ou a smaller scale. 

One of the merits of the sketches consists 
in giving not merely the gist of the more 
important decisions, but in throwing consider- 
able light on the evolution of Hindu and 
Mahomedao law. Further, the general character- 
istics of the judgments of such as Mahmood, J., 
or Sir T. Mathusamy Iyer, J., are clearly 
pointed out. Also, for a student of law, the 
hook forms a good and interesting introduction 
to some of the fundamental principles underlying 
the main branches of substantive law. 

Nor are the sketches descriptive of merely the 
judicisl influence and activity of the 
Iodian Judges. Their lives are viewed as a 
whole, and the sketches are comprehensive and 
critical. The delineation of characters of such as 
Mahadev Gorind Jlanade and Sir Gooroodss 
Baneijee enables the reader to appraise their 
greatness. The views of the Indian Jadgea on 
education, social reform, and political work and 
organization aro expressed with remarkable brevity 
and clearness. They are not merely of 
absorbing interest but aro profoundly instructive. 
The sketches of the lives, especially, of Sir 
Subrahmania Iyer, K. T. Telaag, V. Krishnaawsmy 
Iyer, Ranade, Sir Gooroodss, Sir Asutosb Mukerjee 
and Dwarkaoatli Mitter giro to the reader an 
elevated and noble view of life. Aboye alt,' lbe 
social and political activities of the Iodian Judges, 
their sacrifice and devotion to the cause of the 
country, ought to inspire any one who reads the 
book to s nobler vision of India’s future. 

During the admirable address delivered at the 
Calcutta 0 University Institute on “ The Biorat 
Aspect of the Legal Profession’’, Sir Gooroodas 
Baneijee said : “ You should not only study the 
law but should also carefully study the fives of 
those great lawyers who have shed lustre on 
their profession. Their examples should even be 
before your eyes to encourage and enlighten 
you. Every student of law should read Campbells 
“ Lives of the Chancellors ” ahd the “Lives of 
the Chief Justices of England . ■ • • " I should 
add, . . . and the “Indian Judges ” — — , 



RBOU. By Maurice Genevoix. Translated by 
A. G. Kosmans. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd., London. 


Fob Sinners Only”. By A. J. Russell. 
Published by Rodder and Stoughton. ' 


This is a story for cat-lovers. It is the tala 
of a black eat, from the moment of its birth on a 
heap of sacks in a loft, through its lifa as a 
pampered kitchen pet, to its escape into the 
woods where it lives as a wild beast in increasing 
hunger, cold, and misery. At last it creeps back 
to its old mistress, starving, crippled by a trap 
and covered with gores, to be nursed back to 
health; but all her devotion is useless. The 

cat has tasted freedom and the life of the wilds, 
and nothing else will do. In spite of the misery 
ot that life, no sooner is it restored to health than 
faithfnP ° DCe m T’ 10 , tlie ^eat distress of its 

story is one which will only appeal to 

7 h r “' t ,,ie ,1 r ghta ana 
23l.T5 , S? , S b v nS 

unusually well translated from th^FreTch" t "° 8t 


It is a remaikable story of the way in which 
harmony and strength are produced in mankind 
by the means of s simple but intense faith. The 
writer came into touch with the Oxford Group »* 
it is known and bears testimony to its influence on 
his life. Its teaching is snmmed np in the 
following paragraph : 

That the holy Spirit Is atilt quick and powerful snd 
sharper than a two-edged sword. That God itlll owns 
thta world sad still controls it although he has let it out 
to ell aorta of husbandmen. That God will guide and 
does guide his children, not sometimes but at! times 
when they are surrendered to Ilia guiding wilt. That tl 
It safer to gamble on the unsearchable riches than to 
trustln bank balances. 

Those who know some of the members of this, 
remarkable Group can understand the secret of its 
influence ; but those who do not, may achieve 
some appreciation of its work by reading 
this book. 
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abandoned, ia pictured in the book. 


Tite Course and Fiiases of tiie World 
Economic Depression. Published by the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, Geneva- 
This is a report presented to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations and contains much useful 
information. Prof. Oblio of Stockholm Univer- 
sity, to whom the Financial Organisation of , J’ e 
League entrusted the general responsibility for the 
preparation of the material upon which the report 
is baaed, worked in collaboration with the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the International 
Institute of Agriculture and brought out this 
naeful volnme. Students of international finances 
will surely welcome this work. 1 
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THE BJXOXITZ CUBOXICLEa. By 0. B. Stern. 

Chapmen & 11*11, London. 

, The three -volume novel o! a hundred year* 
ago reappear* to-dsy as the trilogy or the 
family sag*. Miaa Stern bas followed the fashion 
hero and collected into obb to! a me her three 
boohs “Tents of Israel”, “ A Drpciy was King”, 
and ' “ Mosaic ”, tracing the fortunes of the 
cosmopolitan Jewish family Rakonitz with its 
tribal adjuncts of Czeloiar and Bettelheim in 
its migrations from Vienna to London and Paris. 
The sequence of the three boohs is not precisely 
chronological ; the same characters and incidents 
reappear, seen through different eyes as in a 
collection of family reminiscences with the alight 
inconsistencies belonging to such memories; but 
the same family characteristics are there through 
the generations. The men of the family are 
charming, gay stid generous in prosperity ; but 
in adversity they collapse, leaving the burden 
of responsibility to be taken ap by the women 
of the family. 

The three boohs, in fact, centre round three 
women : Anastasia, the origins) matriarch of ihg 
tribe ; her niece Berthe and her gr*ad-d«oghter 
I’ooi. The instinct to rule the lives of the 
family is strong in all three ; but the generations 
change and the effect is different. The tyranny 
of Anastasia is accepted with obedient admiration 
by the family of her day, but the same benevolent 
passion in Berthe for moulding the lives of others 
meets with revolt in the younger generation less 
tribal in its outlook, and she is at last left alone 
with her patient sister ; because every ooe else 
finds it impossible to lire nith her. - Toni, 
grsnd-danghter of the first matriarch, is herself 
of the younger generation and has sn outlet for 
her managing instinct which the older women 
lacked ; shB founds aud runs ah important 
dress-mskiog firm ‘ l Toni’s ” of Hanover Street. 
Tbe matriarch of the ’older generation is the 
successful business woman of the younger. 

The women of tbe family are all vividly alive, 
humorous and unforgettable. The men stand oat 
less clearly differentiated on Mia* Stem’s crowded 
canvas; but the whole cosmopolitan chronicle 
fs rich in incident, in vitality and humour. 


The Call or the Southern Cross. By 
A. S. Wadi*. J. If. Dent & Sous, Ltd., London. 

The author, 5fr. A. S. Wadis, is a lover and 
friend of the British Empire and admirer of 
Disraeli 11 fbe one statesman of creative imagination 
and Imperial vision ” according to him. Impelled 
by a desire conceived in the early years of life by 
a reading of the adventures of de Itougeraont in 
the If* ids World Magazine, he undertook the 
trsre) into Southern Continent which be describes 
a* "The Call of tlie Southern Cross”. The 
book is very fascinatingly written. Its general 
style, its appropriate extracts of poetry and the 
description o! scenery and flow m, and men and 
things, and the narrative of incidents in the course 
of the travel, hold jour attention so closely that 
yon cannot lay dnun the book till yon have come 
to the end. It is rather enrious that a book of 
travels should bare ia its appendix Mr. Peter 
Freeman* description of * “Madras Assault 
on Fallen Volunteers ”. Turning over the book 
to discover the use that the author makes of it in 
tbe text of bis book, yon fiad that after giving 
expression to the feelmg of pride and elation 
which he felt in belonging to a great Empire, 
the author goes on to add : 

But that there (■ so ugly side sad a very ugly sfds at 
that, no true low of the Empire who has Its long and 
honourable continuance at heart, catr ever forget or glosa 
over. That ft has been by turns a alare driver, an 
opfum-iuouer, an economic erploller sod, fast but not 
feast, a law.and ■o'itr maniac, Hs history, past and 
present, ooly too plainly asd Irrefutably bears out. To 
put It In more explicit terms, )o Jls unhallowed Jove ol 
money It bas traded In human Arab and blood ; In Its 
unrighteous greed of gold ft bas forced a most ruinous 
drug by a solemn treaty on a helpless people onee tba 
»oa» civilised In the world ; lo It* furious pursuit of 
Industrial expansion tl has thought nothing of bringing 
about the economic ruination of a great nation with an 
equally lo»g civiltxallon behind It ; and 6nally in Ita 
recent righteous xeal for law and order, In that same 
great nation, treated the fundamental rights of thousands 
of Ita most loyal citizens as so much dirt under Its feet, 
ia a complex, disunited, political aggregation such as 
India Is, titers must be strict law and order, else there 
is disorder leading inevitably to disruption and 
dissolution Likewise there must be firm rule, else 
there Is anarchy. All thin Is true and unexceptional. 

But it should not be forgotten that law *od Order at* 
only means to an end, and what tragic resells follow 
when they are made as cod is themselves tbe recent 
events ia India have made all too evident Tbe aim and 
ideal of the Empire in its sanest and most exalted 
moments have ever been and should always he justice 
and humanity These bsva been the wstchwords of 
the Imperial History at U* best and tbeso should be Us 
battle-cries blazoned forth In tetters of gold on the 
Imperial Standard, If the Empire on which the ion never 
sets is to be spared the fate ot its past compeers. 
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THE Dawn of Indian Freedom. By Jack 
C. Winslow and Terrier Elwin. With a Foreword 
by the Aicbbisbop of York. Allen and Unwin. 
(Available of G. A. Nateaan & Co., Madras. 
Price Rs. 3-6.) 

Tbe authors of tbis excellent book are the 
English priests who belong to a brotherhood 
which has dedicated itself to tbe service of India 
in the light of Christian dhanna. They are 
earnest and devoted admirers ot Gandhi's charac- 
ter and aims, and they put forward a vigorous if 
reasoned appreciation ol the Indian political out- 
look. They are whole-heartedly in sjrnpathy 
with tbe nationalist aspiration. 

But tbe book is more concerned with tbe great 
moral and spiritual outloook Underlying tbe 
recent political events : and the authors bring 
out beyond all doubt the Christ-like character of 
Gandhi and his methods. 


“Since Tolstoy died,” tbe authors quote 
Mr. 11. N. Braidford, “ there is no buman being 
living to-day who commands, as he does, the 
veneration of mankind. Others are liked, respected 
and admired but he stands on a Mount of 
Transfiguration.” Say the authors : 


Gandhi I. of one piece 
teaching. He Is the -rtrj embodiment ot the 
Tatoe.°of T M tb ’ i^ ri * 7 k *“ a three ulllmale 

P hllo » l >phy- • • He Is one of the few 
perfectly disinterested men that bare walked tbla earth. 
‘ • • Hl» self-forgetfulness !■ the aecret of his self- 
self-confidence. He Is con- 
acious ot hla mission and tberelore he has no tear. He 

“2,r d “»*•««<> !«•» M 

and ambition He J, t(l0 Incarnation of moral energy, 
!? P ° II ." C ' “ ?* chooI » °f constltution- 

astw^nnliH? character building . . he ha, created 

hunfan nnUHr. 7 !, ' ,Ie h ‘ S loto 

PO"^. »V» Remain Holland, the atrongesl 
religions impetus of the last two thousand years. . 6 If 
w.,|’ 'I. „. e0 ' np "l hl “ V ‘k* femllfar figures of the 
i< may say that In hla lore of poverty he resem- 

ble. Francis Assissl, In bis aoclal vision b/reralnds oa 
i, n . , i f* nrlc *> la hts sincerity of Tolstoy. In hla 
InteUectna 1 integrity 0 f j. H. N awo ^ Ui ln lhe 7 ’ n „ 0 ,,,’ 
of hia International ideal of tlomain Holland. 6 7 


An interesting feature of tbe book is the outline 
which the authors present of the future of tbe 
Indian Church. lhe Indian Church of the 
futnre, according to the authors, must have an 
Indian and not a Missionary" mind. It i* 
remarkable how clearly tbe two English 
clergymen have understood India and interpreted 
her genuine aspirations. 


8ki,ectf.D Modkun essays. Second Series. 

Oxford University Press, Bombay. 

A happy addition to tbe “ World’* Classics ” 
is tbis collection of modern essays. Eight and 
thirty authors from Mark Rutherford ” to 
Virginia Woolf are represented in a selection 
which includes some of the best pieces of the last 
bnndred years. Doubtless there is a variety of 
entertainment for the lover of literature 5 1 for 
essayists, more than every other class of writers, 
have a way of being intimate with their readers, 
and it is no small pleasure to be admitted within 
tbe curtain that “shuts us in” with them. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Suo»T Biookapuical Sketch or VlLLSBiCHiatUSa’s 
Lite. By N. O. 8ha, b.a. Lallubhat ChhogAolaf 
Desal, Ahmedabad. 

Wua* Yoca rUsinvanuo Shows. By Robert Bandek. 
T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., London. 

Pahdek. T. Werner Learie, Ltd , London. 

Thus Spake Zahatbgshtsa. By Thomas Common. 

Geo. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 

Tbs Developucxt or Religiocs Tolkbatioh ik Esolasd. 
By W. K. Jordon, rb.D. Goo. Allen And Unwin, Ltd , 
London. 


Tnt Rnvnts or Aaruso. The Times of India Press, 
Bombay. 

Towiapj a Ststshatic Sttot or tub Yedista. By 
Saroj Komar Daa, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 
Pbisciples or Cirxt Gommrr. By A. K. Ghose. 
Taraporewala 80ns & Co. Part I, K*. 7. 
Part 11, B*. 6-8. 

Isdias States’ Coiiurrrss Rim at (Fisakcial). 

Got*, of India Central Publication Branch, Calcutta. 
Tub Obiois asd Histoet or the Asti-Japahisz Movi- 
“*« is Cdisa. (The Herald of Asia Library of 
Contemporary History.) Tbe Herald Press, Tokyo. 
Tbe Shanghai Appai*. (The Herald of Asia Library of 
Contemporary Ulstory.) The Herald Press, Tokyo. 
Eunaz Mabketiko Boasd, it at 1931 to Mat 1932, 
II. M. Stationary Office, London. 


^v-Bunin aku the OCHOOL. By aat. 

Krithnayya, ha. rh d. With a Foreword by F. L ~ 
Brayne, ic.s. Association Press, Calcutta. 
YrraaA-CncDAHAKL By M. M. Cbattenl, ».T.s. Theo- 
sophlcal Publishing House, Adyar. 

8AVTAFADABTnr. Edited by D. GnanamurU. With a 
Foreword by 8lr 8. hadhakrishnao. Theosopbical 
Publishing Honse, Adyar. 


Ajjta* Pamphlets : The Life and Teachings of 
Sluhammad by Annie BesanL T. P. H. Adyar. 
s *« Cbaitabta. Bjr D r . H. w. B. Moreno. Theosopbical 
Pnbfisllng House, Adyar. 
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Hyderabad 

TEMPERANCE IN HYDERABAD 

As a counter attraction to tho present liquor or 
toddy booths will spring ap tea and milk shops in 
Hyderabad, according to a temperance schema 
shortly to be introduced ia the Nizam’s Dominions. 

The initiative in the temperance movement ia 
being taken by Brigadier-General Keyes, the 
Resident, the Chief Justice of Hyderabad, 
and the Excise Commissioner ot the Nizam’s 
Government. 

In outlining the scheme, the Excise Commis- 
sioner proposes to set aside Ha. 23,000 annually 
to be spent over the furtherance of the movement. 
Four centres are proposed to be established with 
a Committee consisting of a Muslim, Hindu, and a 
Missionary to look alter each centre. 

HYDERABAD JAGIRDAUS 
The question whether the widows of deceased 
jagirdars should get maintenance from the jagira 
of their late hnsbands after their remarriage was 
decided by the Executive Council of the State, 
and a firman has been issued by H. E. H. the 
Nizam to give effect to it. According to the new 
faw, the allowance allotted to the widow of a 
jag'irdar will not lapse on her decision to remarry. 

Recently the Executive Council was approached 
(or an expression oi views on this point, as up till 
now the maintenance of the widow of a jsgirdar 
was stopped Immediately she decided to remarry. 
After a prolonged debate in which opinion was 
expressed that through fear that allowance would 
be stopped the widows would not remarry and 
this would hare an adveiso effect oa their morals 
and character, the Executive Council came to the 
conclusion that the allowance should be continued 
to the widow ou her remarriage and recommended 
it to H. E. H. the Nizam for his sanction 
Into a law. 

THE NIZAM’S GIFT 
A Press Note has been issued by the Nizam's 
Government to the effect that His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam has sanctioned for the 
Uhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona,' 
a lump sum grant of Rs. 25,000 for the construc- 
tion ot a guest-house to be uatned "The Nizam’a 
Guest House ”, snd an anona! grant ol I?j. 1,000 
for a period of ten years towards the expenses 
of printing and publishing the " Mahibharata’’, 
an important Hindu religions epic. 


Mysore 

MYSORE PROTEST AGAINST SUBSIDY 
In the Round Table Conference Federal 
Structure Sub-Gum mitte and even in the Report 
of the Teel Committee, it was generally agreed 
that the federation of the future would have 
no room for dues or cootributions of a feudal 
nature — a position warmly advocated by leading 
British Indian repreeentati res. 

Of the total subsidy paid by Indian States, 
the contribution of Mysore has been fully 
37 H? per cent — a state of things which had 
naturally evoked mnch justifiable resent meat both 
ia Mysore and outside. It was thought (he 
Davidson Committee would go into this question 
thoroughly and arrive at an equitable solution. 
Much to the amazement of Mysore, they advocated 
the continuance of this tribute for about twenty 
years. 

Other questions bad agitated Mysore, namely, 
the retrocession of Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore and the retransfer of the postal 
department. 

The strength of feeling in the State was made 
manifest at the public meeting presided over by 
Sir K. Puttanna Chetti, one of the elder states- 
man of the State, flis speech was a strong 
vindication of Mysore's claims. 

THE LATE MR. DOKAldWAMY IYER 
We regret to record the death of Mr. C. S. 
Doraiswamy Iyer, Chief Justice of Mysore 
High Court, oa November 12ib, 

He was long connected with the Cantonment 
Bar and was one ot its most distinguished 
members and was remarkable for his brilliancy 
ts an Advocate and Judge. 

Miraj 

MIRAJ EDUCATIONAL TRUST 
The Chief of Miraj (Senior) has passed orders 
creating a trust to the value of Rs. 4,50,000 for 
religions and educations! purposes. 

The Chief h«s named the IJewao of the State, 
the Mamlatdar of Miraj, and the Government 
Pleader of Miraj as the Trustees, while Rio 
Sabeb Parkhe Keshsvdis (shedji, Mr. Chippslkati 
and Mr. Devat are appointed as visitors. 
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Travancore 

TRAVANCORE REFORMS 
A liberal scheme of reform# for the Travancore 
State was announced on October 29 in connection 
with His Highness the Maharaja’s birthday. 

The popular assembly which hitherto func- 
tioned as only a petitioning body, has been 
converted into a statutory body with power to 
Tote supplies, legislate, interpellate and move 
resolutions. Hitherto this power was being 
exercised with certain limitations by the Council 
which has now been converted into an Upper House 
with almost equal powers as the Lower House. 
Both Houses have a non-official majority, the 
election being on a basis of joint electorates which 
hitherto had been in force, while adequate 
representation is provided for minorities. 

Women who have had equal franchise with 
the men since 1921 will continue to have 
the same privilege. 

The Assembly (now the Lower Uouse) whose 
functions have been enlarged and made statutory, 
will contain 72 members, 48 of whom will be 
elected non-officials. 

The Legislative Council which will be the 
revising Chamber, will coDsist of 37 Members, 22 
of whom being non-officials will be elected. The 
term for both bodies will be normally four years. 
The Dewsn will be the President formally of both 
the Houses. 

The budget will be presented to a joint sitting 
of both the houses. The Assembly will consider 
J* 11 “ two ? f *S M •• (o) the general discussion, and 
W the voting of supplies. The Asnembly may 
asseDt or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce an amonnt referred to in any demand, 
either by a lninp gum reduction or by the omis- 
sion or reduction of any particular item or items 
on which the grant is composed. But the Council 
(the elder house) besides the general discussion 
of the budget will have no power to reduce or 
omit any particular item of the demand but may 
assent or refuse its assent to the demsnd as a 
whole. In 'case of disagreement between the 
Assembly and the Council regarding voting on 
any demand, the matter will be referred to a Joint 
Committee of both the Chambers consisting of an 
equal number of members from each house 
Similar joint committee sessions are provided in" 
respect of disagreement on any legislative matter 
Both the houses have a right to initiate and 
pass legislations. , , 


ECONOMIC DEPRESSION 

The Travancore Government has ordered the 
suspension of all coercive proceedings in respect of 
land revenue for the yesr 1107 (corresponding to 
1932-1933) including arrears until 16th November 
in view of the ecooomic depression prevailing in 
the State. 

Mies watts 

Miss D. II. Watts has been appointed a Member 
of the Travancore Public Service Committee. 
She was Principal of the Women's College, 
Trivandrum, at the time of her retirement from 
Government service. 

Biknnir 

PRINCES AND FEDERATION 
On the occasion of a farewell dinner in honour 
of the Maharaj Kumar of Bikanir, His nigbness, 

• n proposing the heir-apparent's health,' briefly 
referred to the forthcoming Round Table 
Conference, nis Highness explained that the 
Princes this time had not found it possible 
personally to attend the Conference in London 
for which there were many cogent reasons. It 
was obviously impossible for Princes with all their 
work and responsibilities in their States to be 
away three years running for such long periods 
and instanced the fact of his having had to be 
absent from India for no less than nine out of 
fifteen months for the first two Conferences. , 
The Princes have, however, by their presence at 
the previons sessions given a lead and had already 
dealt with many of the important points in their 
broader aspects. It is for the ministers to fill 
the picture. He repudiated any suggestion that 
Princes were losing their faith in federation and 
claimed that' the views of the majority of the 
Princes, which the Chamber of Princes represented, 
had not undergone any change and that the 
federation still held the field subject of course 
to adequate safeguards, guarantees and assurances 
being forthcoming from the Crown and their being 
provided for in the Federal Constitution. “ 
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Baroda . Kashmir 


- MARRIAGE REFORM IN BARODA 
Tbe Bared* State Legislative Assembly at Its 
last session carried by 1 1 votes to 5 a resolution 
recommending to the Government to delete the 
section invalidating the marriage of boys and girl* 
below 8 years of age and to substitute a provision 
that if any of the contracting party did not 
approve of the marriage, he or she ahonld within 
one year after attaining majority apply with the 
copy of the judgment to the court of law which 
held an inquiry into the offence tinder tbe Act 
and get the marriage nullified. 

BARODA MILL INDUSTRY 

Industries in Barodft during the past year 
showed signs of revival. Thirteen cotton mills 
and one woollen mill were working during the 
year. All of them did fairly well owing to the 
increase in demand for Iodisu-mtde cloth, etc. 
During the year the Kalol Navjivao Mills 
completed erection and were ready to commence 
work at the dole of the year. The construction 
of the new mil] at Naraari made rapid progress 
and it Is expected to commence work from 
October next year. 

' BARODA TEMPLES 
The Baroda State has issued an order throwing 
open all the State temples to Hindus of all castes 
without distinction. 

Dhar 

PROGRESS OF DIIA R 
Col. Ogiltie, Agent to the Governor-General 
in Central India, and Mrs. Ogilvie recently paid 
a farewell visit to the Dhar State on the eve 
of their departure to Rajaputana. Tlie programme 
included a visit to the Anand College where 
tbe Principal read his report on tbe progress 
of the College during the year 1931-32. 
Col. Ogilvie, ' in preientiog the prize* for the 
successful candidates, observed : 

“ I feel it a privilege to officiate at the prize- 
giving ceremony of an institution which baa so 
much recent growth and expansion to be proud 
of as tbe Anand College can claim this year.” 

At tbe Slate banquet, tbe Agent-General spoke 
Id warm terms of hi* affection for Dhar and its 
eople and ruler. “Dhsrfa a State for which 
have a peculiar affection. There is a charm 
and peace about the place which is rarely foaod 
nowadays anywhere in India." 


KASHSHR ‘POLITICAL CONFERENCE 
The first session of tbe Jammu sad Kashmir 
Political Conference was held in Srinagar 
rec eotly under tbe presidency of Mr. S. 31. 
Abdullah. 

'Die President drew attention to the good points 
of the Glaacy Commission Report hut asserted 
that many of tbe recommendations were being 
shelved. He asked for tbe Ordinances to be 
withdrawn from tbe Mirpnr area and also that 
liberty of press and platform be granted. He 
considered that an uniform law ahonld he 
introduced for Kashmir and Punch and asked for 
an independent Commission to inquire into the 
grievances of the latter Slate. 

TEMPLE-ENTRY IN KASHMIR 
As a farther step towards the upliftment of the 
Depressed Classes in the Stale, the Maharajah of 
Kashmir has issued a proclamation commanding 
that all State temples shall be thrown open to 
those classes for the purpose of danhan 
and prayer. 

Tbe proclamation was reed out on Norember 2 
in Hindi by the Jf mister in charge of Dev<utk<tn* 
at the Shri Raghnnafhji Temple in Srinagar, and 
by the Director of Dnosfha iw at the Shrf 
Raghunathji Temple at Jaramn. 

Kapurthala 

AN ENLIGHTENED STATE 
Kapurthala tbe first State in the Punjab to 
establish a Representative Assembly with three* 
fourth elected members has been making 
admirable progress under the able administration 
of Its Chief Minister, K. B. Dewan Abdul Hamid. 
Communal relations are extremely harmonious ; 
peace and order prevail. Tbe noble Slaharaja, 
highly educated and widely travelled, inspires the 
whole administration, aad the high-minded atates- 
manship of the Chief Minister fully ensures if* 
efficient working for the welfare of tbe people. 

Kolhapur 

KOLHAPUR MUNICIPALITY 
Tbe Kolhapur Municipality bat decided to 
postpone for the present consideration of a 
redaction In the **Uri-s of it* stiff in order to 
meet a deficit of Rs. 27,000 in the budget. 
Arrangement* are however being made, to retrench 
expenditure in other departments such as waterlog 
street* and planting tree*. f 



Indians 

S. A. INDIANS & PASSIVE RESISTANCE 
Mr. Manila! Gandhi’s ststement (son of 
Mahatma Gandhi) on the plight of Indiana in 
Snnth Africa ia published else* here in this Number. 
Mr. Rhabani Dayil Sanyaii, an indefatigable 
worker in the cause of Indiana in South Africa, 
has wired to tho Imperial Citizenship Association, 
Bombay, as follow! : 

The Indian situation In South Africa Is very critical 
Indeed as will be evident from ihe fact that the annual 
session ol tba Bouth African Indian Congress, held recent- 
ly at Johannesburg, ttnanlmoualy decided to start Passive 
Resistance against the three eitraordlnary measures 
which are aimed against the very existence ot Indiana 
In this part of the globe. 

The first oi them called the Transvaal Asiatics Land 
Tenure Act makes It obligatory on Indiana In Transvaal 
to reside and trade unly In nreaa specially set apart 

lor them 

Equally drastic Is another measure labelled as the 
Tranavaal Licences (Control) Ordinance of 193t which 
Invests municipalities and local boards with arbitrary 
power* to refuse a trade licence without giving nny 
reasona and even denying the right of appenl from the 
decision of the licensing authorities. 

The third one In this series la the clause In the Imml* 

S atlou Act of 1931 which deprives the Indiana of 
o right they had acquired under the Tranivaat 
Registration Act 

After the resolution to embark on Passive Resistance 
was adopted, Mr. Borah] re. President ol the Congress 
Session, announced that the fateful decision will be 
translated Into action only after Ihe findings ot tho Com- 
mission appointed by the Minister of Interior are known. 

THE TRANSVAAL LAND TENURE ACT 
The Executive of the South African Indian 
CoDgres* have decided on non-co-operation with 
tho Agent in leading evidence before tire Commis- 
sion oo the Tenure Act. It ia pointed out to the 
Agent who is preseut that the law is inimical (o 
the welfare of Indian* and is a negation of the 
recognition of Indians in the Union as Nationals 
foreshadowed in the Capetown Agrement. The 
Members stale they coaid not be a party to 
accepting anything to affect the rights of Indians 
living and nuborn. 

UNEMPLOYED INDIANS IN S. AFRICA 
It seems thst the South African Union Parlia- 
ment recently sanctioned five hundred thousand 
pounds for the relief of white unemployed, but 
that Indians were not included in the scheme. 
The Government of India made strong represen- 
tation to South African Government contending 
that Indian citizens pay taxes like the white 
citizens and should therefore be entitled to 
consideration in the matter of unemployed benefits. 


Overseas 

GOVERNMENT’S HELP TO FIJI iS’DliNS 

Tire Associated Press understand* tbat the 
Government of India have sanctioned Ri. 2,000 
for temporary relief to Indians who have returned 
from Fiji and elsewbero and are iu distress in 
Calcutta. The relief will be distributed by the 
Bengal Government. 

The Government of India's view is that, should 
these returned emigrants proceed to their native 
places they would ask local governments to give 
them assistance to settle down in the same 
manner as Indians who return under the assisted 
emigration scheme. There i* no possibility of 
tho Government of India conceding the demand 
that theae destitutes be sent back to British 
Guiana, Fiji or elsewhere inasmuch as sneh * 
precedent would prove very costly hejides 
involving a new departnrn in the Government 
policy. 

Mu. llKHANAN IN II. 8. A. 

Mr. K. T. Behanan, who has been awarded a 
Sterling Research Fellowship by Ihe Yale Univcf - 
lily, comes from flie ancient Syrian Christian 
family of Kevoor in Travancore. After taking hi* 
B. A. degree with distinction from the Calcutta 
University, he proceeded to Yale University in 
America where lie had the rare honour of fakmg 
B. D. degree, Magna Cum Lande being the first 
and only candidate in this high rank. Since then 
he has been doing adranced work in the field of 
psychology. Ilis work iti this field was so well 
appreciated that he was taken on the Research 
staff and awarded the much coveted Sterling 
Fellowship to do research iu the field of th" 
psychology and physiology of Yoga. 

INDIAN STUDENTS IN ENGLAND • 

The report on the work of the Education 
Department of the Office of the Iligli 
•ioner for India for the Academic year ended 
30th September 1931 show* that the total 
number of Indian students at Universities and 
Colleges etc. in Great Britain during the period 
was 1,891. Of these) there were in afteimsoce 
at Oxford 42, Cambridge 111, Glasgow W, 
Edinburgh 138, University College, London 
King’s College, London 74, School of Oriental 
Studies 93, Sheffield 74, Trinity College, Dub '*> 
13. The number of students on the books of the 
Inna of Court reading Law was 612. 




BRITAIN AND INDIA 

“The magnificent conception of » White < 
Commonwealth of Nation. und.r one Crown i. 
c.y enon-h to .IinllUa. The far grander con- 
caption of a while and eolonr.d Commonwealth 
embracing many language. *«d culture., yo 
firmly knit to a common centre by aom. ma.a.blo 
apiritnal tie, require, deeper faith »■»> 
imagination," .ay. Mr. A, time Moore '• 

October Number of the MnljUhj Hatni. 
writ,, dwell, at length on the attitude of the 
Britisher, in India. They lo.ed India enough 
and they could hold her eg.iu.t ell come,, and 
fore,.. "To tho laud w.li.eiu" V " 1 

burden dispatched adventurous spirits 

Adventurous speculators , uc ce,* o* these 

▼entnres^Ihe'r ffi 'ehstoCUw . «*• 

ot the Inhabitant! towards our trade. <l’‘iCKij 
India with the glamour ot romance. 

Ieetltably therefore, ledl. had by tho middle 
of the nleeteonth eeotory e.t.bli.hed au afieo- 
tlonate held on the romentlo Im.gie.li.n of the 
Eo-li.b. Then cime the Mulfey, end Iedie l«at 
nothin- .. » land of tom.nee, and the conception 
• of Briti.bera a. trader, grew dimmer than before. 
Bnt now ' , , 


rclali, .1,1 to fact tail 

will flow down through ‘ h * C ° , h unwell op through 
Government Houses, and ‘h»« whtca wiu % ep ,r,t« 


In provincial anu , 

sr " as .-prills 

aod eonflioliog ant.or.e e. uN» ^ 

‘pUtTlJ'tp .«•“ f d’.“. that 

so conscious that her gr . from tho 

Wo may without shame • a a( “ w1th As ,ucee»s with 


way to hoco m e a a new .yp. ot 

government of her ^ , composite of prlndpaUtlea 

dominion. She <« ^ periodically quirrelllnig 




fed .. .lr..<7 •~,"i:iSr..* Vo The, -Jl 

i,.,. no Intention Of letting o B maintaining the 
In.lat on retnlnlnp white e * e rc1a» bl « through the 

reserve powers of the c,0 " n ' . Britain nceepta 

Viceroy and the (Il> " n '? L., pf Indla from foreign 
responsibility for ,h < V^* fe , "Violate the territory ot the 

^rtsssart-u-. *•» cr,u,a '‘ poi, ‘ 


I, rapidly rUrt to new condition. 

^ e nU?mct‘t S*S 2 .* \A «* BfcWf £ 

element »»•“•* d ,bat the buslneaa community 

numbers and importance ana «n»« importance 

of "unofficial Europeans wiu bare »« r 
Increased. Such share Id government as the «' 10 « 
111 


have to hesllr «*l«; t0 M to the toast 

'AXTJ : “>« « n 

f 3 Sf!B hi arrester t*~ 

yet The tlm. may be near -n^ ,, 00(f elose to 

from vrilhout. The w " ,W J* !' V« there should come 

sSSsSssi»lSi^?i 

feieawsa'sn*--*-"! 
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THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 
In onr October Number we gave a summary of 
Mr. R. H. Tawney’s article in the Political 
Quarterly on “The Choice before the Labour 
Party”. In the current issue of the same 
journal, Prof. Alfred Zimmern, while accepting 
Mr. Tawcey’s exposition of the principles of 
socialism, differs from him in the matter of their 
application to the present circumstances of 
British politics. Mr. Tawney urged that the 
Labour Party in power should pursue its ideals 
irrespective of immediate success or failure. 
Labour leaders most he weaned from the snares 
of office and the seductions of high life. Says 
Prof. Zimmern : 

To apply the principles that he has so finely set 
forth Is cot esay and w»s never meant to be easy. 
It Js Indeed Immensely more difficult than a generation 
ago In spite of the huge advance made by the Labour 
movement In Great Britain and the very considerable 
social Improvements lor which It may claim credit. 
For the field In which we are to-day called to 
apply them la no longer limited— as It seemed to be 
then— to our own country or to our own Commonwealth, 
but extendi to nothing less than the whole world. What 
Is surprising. Indeed almost stupefying, In Mr. Tawney’a 
outlook and programme, Is that he Ignores the Immense 
and far-reaching political, social and economic changes 
which, partly as a result of the war, have transformed 
the conditions of socialist thinking and socialist activity 
atnce the early “ difficult" days of the British Labour 
movement. Throughout his article he treats the British 
Lsbour movement with its needs and its fallings, as 
a thing apart, as though the aun would stand still and 
the stars be stayed In their courses whilst Its zealots 
were eating locusts and wild honey In the desert Has 
he forgotten how a tempest from the outer world burst 
In on the programmes and speculations of 1914 
unsettling the too narrow foundations on which they 
were based, sending many an “ advanced" scheme for 
social and economio reconstruction (Guild Socialism, 
for Instance) Into limbo with the Romanoffs and the 
Hapsburgs ? And does he not realize that the door 
so suddenly flung open on the world has never again 
been closed. 

Yes ; the economic problem* of Britain, the 
live* of men and women in the colliery village 
and the cotton town are inseparably bound up with 
the happenings ontside the British Isles— in the 
Rnrh valley, in China and America. 

Mr. Tawney, replying to Prof. Zimmern’* 
criticism, observes that that, however, was not the 
point at issue, 


Indeed, the international aspect of Britain* 
economic and political policy was obvious to 
Mr. Tawney. But 

the opinion which I attempted, no doubt very 
imperfectly, to advance Is that at the present juncture 
the Labour Party Is likely to serve the world best, not by 
suppressing Us Intention to pass socialist messures u 
returned to power but, by stating that it regards such 
messures as essential, working out la as much detail as 
possible their practical application and, when occasion 
offers, proceeding to Introduce them, even 11 the result 
of so doing Is loss of office. 

THE ADVANCE OP INDIAN WOMEN 

Mrs. R. M. Oray’a paper on the “Women of 
India” i* published in the latest Number of the 
Asiatic Review. In it she say* that the advance 
made by Indian women has been remarkable 
not only in it* extent and rapidity but also in 
the obstacle* which it ha* overcome. “The 
emergence of Indian women into the open has 
been far more dramatic and startling,” **y* 
Mr*. Gray, “ than the advance made by Western 
women during the War." 8he continues : 

Soma women's names hava beau much bruited on the 
lips of men, even outside India. Three women took an 
Important part In shaping the new constitution for 
India at the Round Table Conference. Other* have been 
Congress leaders and presidents of It* War Councils. 
Mrs. Naldn, as poet and politician, Is well known In 
Europe and America. Hundreds of women have gono to 
prison In pursuit ol their nationalist Ideals. Thousands 
have given up purdah and emerged from their homes In 
order to advocate social reforms such as the (SaradaJ 
Child Marriage Restraint Act. 

Though the advance baa been rapid, yet it has 
not yet had time to produce many tangible 
reanlts. What they have at present achieved, i* 
summarised in the word* of Mr*. Gray as follows; 

Women have organized in India In order to assert their 
equality with the women of other lands, not in order to 
achieve equality with the men of their own country. 
Since women in India are nearly alwaya married, form 
In any case a minority of the population and do not 
enter the professions or Industry In large numbers, there 
Is no economic and theretore no political rivalry 
between men and women. .... In England political 
enfranchisement for women was with great difficulty , 
achieved after sixty years of Importunate demand- 
In India, It was given almost before women had 
realized that votes were worth having. 

Thus the women’* movement in Indi* presents 
marked contrast with the women’s movement 
in the West, purged of course of tba latter * 
evil consequences. 
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TIIB GERMAN CONSTITUTION 

Since the adaption of the Weimar Constitution 
on August II, 1919, Germany’* republican 
government lias been of continuous interest to 
students of political institutions. The constitution 
itself was Interesting, for it disclosed some new 
refinement* ol the theory of Parliamentary 
Government. Three Professors of the Columbia 
University discuss the structure and functions of 
the present government in Germany, especially 
the powers of the president end Lie cabinet, in 
the course of a lengthy article in the September 
Number of the Political Science Quarterly. 

Those who drafted the constitution thirteen 
years ago were able to choose the kind of executive 
authority they desired. Indeed, the parties of 
the Left contemplated having no president at all. 
But a titular executive ia of aome importance 
internationally. And then there were a number 
of parties nod a strong executive power was 
deemed indispensable in limes of frequent 
changes. And therefore a president was 
decided upon. 


Tho German president Is not one on the Amerigo 
Z d 'L U * '* V’ l M M f XMU,,T6 ‘ !U stands In much 

sue ».mo constitutional position as «>,« occucled 

° V b * ^ j ntU r T lbI!c ’ or by the * British 
Ung. In the oMuoled remark ot Thiere (supplemented 
by Sir Henry Maine), the president ot the United Bute* 

ot E °E UBd wwma 
*"•». sad the president ol the French 
nro^, « **,w r &? Te,D * DOt r ‘’8 n '- The constitutional 
tha R i l h4t *. 0, t erS *° d decree » of the president 
r *? ult * ,h ® signature of • minister, who 
de n t a T n,*?“ pU ,e, P ons '^' 1,1 7r makes the German presl- 
dent a titular executive, however much the fact may 
ln 8 M»j jm " Bd b? ,h ® u ‘ Chancellor Branln| 


An elected president cannot reign, but can 
it now be said that the present president of 
Germany— Von llindenhnrg— is governing? 

'Certainly, by his action (n removing Chancellor 
Brunlng, President von Hlndenburg han^governed u 
a greater extent than George V or President iJhJ- 
would dare to attempt SincS the reign of WtHUm Tv 
dUmf.‘. ,WT * 6 ,°’, 80Tere! en ha* ventured to 

dismiss a ■minister who even nominally has h,<j ,v B 
Confidence of the ' House of Commons. Bach an act 
d'«««y by the House of Commons: 
or Indirectly, reslgnalloa ®.y_ follow a decision of the 
political parties supporting the Cabinet, or an adverse 


verdict at the polls. Only once. In 1817, baa ■ French 
president forced a Cabinet to resign, and the consequence* 
ot Marsha] MacMahon'a coup were soeti that 00 subse- 
quent president has dreamed of repeating III* msewo*** 
President von Hlndenburg, however, even though * 
titular executive, hat dismissed a chancellor p«*se»st*E 
the (at leant nominal) confidence of the KelcbHeg. 

The justification which cun bo alleged for hi* 
action ia twofold : the politic*! aitnntion in 
Germany and the Intention of the framer* of 
the Weimar Constitution. 

Those who drafted the Weimar Constitution 
wanted to avoid the ministerial instability 
which had been characteristic of the French 
parliamentary ayatem. 

REVALUATION OF VALUES 

Under the above heading, Prof. Praraathanath 
Mukhopadhyaya contributes an article to 'the 
Nove nber Number of the Ftaluddha Hhnrata. The 
writer says that the present age 5* generally 
supposed to be an age of eritieism. But still 
appearance* are commonly takes for realities, 
and conventions are still commonly assessed *t 
their face T*1ne. lie continues : 

“ It is a fact that we moderners are confronted 
wi(h at feast two sets or systems of values— one 
set broadly represented by the Present and the 
other represented by the Past. They agree and 
meet at aome point* .no doubt, but they differ and 
diverge at others also. The question of all ques- 
tions Is : Where shall we and how shall we fiod a 
durable and trustworthy, if not absolute, scale 
with reference to which wo should be able to 
compare the divergent values of the past and the 
present ? It ia not a question of archaeological 
interest merely. - We should profit bj the legacy 
of the past if that legacy be found to be of real 
value to-day. And the legacy is not a dead 
legacy. Much of the older ewtemble of ideas and 
institutions ia at ill alive. If of value, wo should 
not willingly scrape them as old, rotten and 
crumbling things. And if we mean sound busi' 
ness, we should see if necessity has not arisen 
for attempting to revaluate all values, old or new. 
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ANGLO-INDIANS 

H Swn after tho War, when many ealiooSlisi* 
wer« demanding a fresh itiit amt a different 
name to mark the ' circmmii net*, Eurasian*, as 
they were then called, asked the Indian Govern* 
ment to giro the official name of Anglo-Indian — a 
r&Ldeat formally grouted. ft ia impossible now to 
offend a Eurasian more than by giving him that 
title: he fa an Anglo-Indian, but he it still, 
definitely and decidedly, the under-dog, '* write* 
Mr. M. M. Hat! fo the course of an article on the 
11 Problem of the Anglo-Indian " in tho Empire 
Rtritto for October. When the name of Eurasian 
wis first giren to these people, there was a 
general impression that tbry wore mostly 
illegitimate. Nothing however could be farther 
from the truth ; 

la the ear if <3*jt of Did East India Company, l«g*t 
marriage* belween Its servants *a3 Indiana ware 
encouraged. )l waa hoped that boriovi* inlgbt Ihut b» 
stimulated. Tbera was alao a alrong objection on John 
Company’* part to bring whit# women out to India, en« 
ot the reaaon* being plain to anybody who ba* ituditd 
the Inscription* on tlio tomb* ot tho locg-dlansed military 
cemetery at Delhi and aeen the terrlbto toll which India 
took' of women'* and children** live* a hundred year* 
ago. On* oniortunaln non-comml»»taned offiotr hat 
recorded tho hit at hit wife *nd three ion* within 
nto* day*. 

The children of these mtied marriage* encooraged by 
the East India Company were omelly brought op to 
European atyle and ultimately received the name of 
Eurasian. Then, »t now, they were ae.it to England for 
edacellou when the parents* means allowed and up lo 
the end of the eighteenth century, they returned to India 
to take up appointment* under the Company. 

About 1800, there vu a audderi and disastrous 
change in the Company’* policy. Pressure was 
put on the Directors of the Hast India Company 
to keop all lucrative appointment* for youDg 
Englishmen. 

The cause of the Anglo-Indians U being 
championed by influential people and they have 
funned an association of their own. 

Muth is being done to help on the eduestloa of 
Anglo-Indians, mainly by religions bodies. Excellent 
Reboots for them «rn found bom lo the bill* and the 
plains, managed hy Anglican*, Nonconformist*, and 
Homan Catholics. The aplrftnal torpor of tin English 
Church as a , whole during ihe eighteenth century, 
causing It to enter the mission field later than othsr 


religious bodies, has delayed Its Inflaenes Is this sphere 
tor long, but It is now dtlag mrileot work In the 
editMilooel world of Aoglo-Iadla The Indian Govern- 
ment makes grant* to many schools managed by the 
religious ommunitCc* but there Is no saying how long 
anch help msy continue. Tho Church at home should 
realise this ani aeod help to the Church Overacts. 

The writer condole* by saying “ lh»t more 
encouragement should he given to them from the 
Government and with support from the Church at 
home, the Auglo-fndtaa coutd surely abate off hi* 
racial and social handicap* am) rise lo he a 
happy and respected member of Society io the 
India that ia to be.” 

THE INDIAN CLERGY 

The Church Ooersett far October publishes the 
test of tho memorandum on the need for a great 
iucrease la the number of the Todiaa clergy, 
written by Bishop Uaoerjoe of Lahore. He deal* 
with the need* of tho Punjab and observes : 

*• We have now gathered about 40,000 Chris- 
tians scattered over a large area in the districts 
of Araritssr, Narowal, Gurdaspur, Gojra, and 
Mnltaa, For the apirilusl ministration there are 
only 14 priests, n*z., four European and ten 
Indian. This works out : oae priest to administer 
3,000 peopte. Consider the extensive area ores* 
which this population is scattered ; in many cases 
a group of hardly more than eight or tea families 
in each village and these far apart. In one 
district I know that no (wo villages are nearer 
than two miles from each other. This would give 
some idea as to how many hundreds of miles 
each priest ha* to travel betore ho can reach his 
parish of 3,000 Christians. One priest told me 
that there is quite a large part of bis district 
which he ctatsol reach more than once a year.” 

One main thing that mostly occupies the time 
of a priest at certain times of the year is the 
solemnisation oi marriage*. “Think how many 
hundreds of miles,” sayB the Bishop, “that ono 
priest has to travel and how much time he 
ha* to give in order to solemnise these weddings. 

* * Think of those hundreds and hundred* of 
Christian homes ia whoso home life a padre 
has no place, not eren ia a wedding.’’ 

“Tbia is too serious a state of things," says * 
the Bishop, “ and ought to be at once remedied." 
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HOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 
A library is worth its came only when U has 
good books and journals. Hut the selection of 
good books and periodicals is a difficult task. 
Mr. Atnulyadhao Mukerjeo, writing in the itodrm 
Itnitw under the heading “ Rook selection for 
public libraries ”, obaerres as folio* a : 

It Is best to start the work of book selection with a 
properly classified catalogue. Ily • properly elsaslfled 
catalogue I mean one that tan serve u a guide to the 
librarian In the matter of book selection, telling him 
what ha possesses and what lie does not but should bare 
possessed. In aocb a classified calatoeuo tbs major, 
minor and subordinate classes should be ao constituted 
that Id a model collection lor tha particular tommnally 
there will approximately be the same number of books 
under each co-ordinate head, ao that the librarian turning 
over tha pages ot Ms own catalogue will readily under- 
stand the strength and deficiencies of hit library. 1 
emphasize the phrase "for the particular community *■, 
because) the needs ol each community am different and 
therefore a mechanical adherence to ao International 
•yatem will be of Mule nse to the type of Ilbrarlea we 
are envisaging. 

Where the resources of a library are limited, 
and when it is not possible to Lave an adequate 
number of books under every subject bead, tbo 
best thing lo do will be, says the writer, to hate 
one standard work or a representative anthology 
in the place of a small Dumber of unimportant 
books or pamphlets on a particular subject. Ue 
also suggests : 

In ordsr to make the library comprehensive though 
unambitious, dictionaries, encyclopaedias and other 
Important reierence worku muit be procured and lhelr 
use popularized. A library after all Is meant to complete 
the mental equipment of the citizens. 

Mr. Mukerjee is of opinion that an Indian 
library cannot help being bilingual. For English 
is the key to world’s knowledge and culture 
which it ts practically impossible for us to tin 
without. English books should, therefore be 
procured to ‘ supply deficiencies that cannot be 
made up by soy work in the Vernacular. 


CONCILIATION IN INDIA 

Commenting on "the drama in Yerawadt jail" 
which ended wilh the ceremonial clow of 
Mr. Gandhi's fast following the great p*«t 
betwe»u the Hindu letders and the leaders of tbs 
untouchables, ihe Speetator points out; 

It would not b« vaay to overstate the significance to 
India of the Poona agreement. It marks an epoch In tba 
evolution of the world's most amrienl, moat elaborate ana 
most rigid social ayeietn— a system which has malntslsei 
almost unaltered Its unparalleled ettrae imposed on 
one-fifth ol the Hindu multitudes. ' 

The agreement is a striking vindication of the 
method of non-violence hut how far, asks the 
writer, will it help the Gandhi party to influence 
the desperate terrorists of Ilergal ? And how far 
can the new temper aod feeling be turned to 
account in making a new basis for conciliation 
and co-operation? 

This last question eaocol b« answered categorically. 
As thing* stand lo India, It la essanlial to led lh« way 
carefully, giving full weight (though never excessive 
weight) to the Judgment of tbo men on tbo spot. 

The hope that Mahatma Gandhi may now bo willing to 
call off civil dlaotxdlanes and that the Government may 
feel able lo return to amoesty some or all ol the men and 
women now In prison for non-violent offenoes frstnes 
Itself spontaneously. 

Nothing would herald the eomlng Conference In London 
more aojplclooaly. However that may be, the Govern- 
ment's business to-day la, as It has always been, to push 
steadily forward with the task of makfng the reform 
scheme a reality. 

THE ORIGIN OF DUTY 
“The imperative of Duly, which is as real as 
anything that we know, more real than stocks or 
stones or electrons and bions, if it comes to a 
comparison, took its origin whore other reals took 
theirs. To essay lo construct a system of ethics on 
a preliminary denial of this is fo flout the impera- 
tive of Truth," writes the Rev. Canon W. O. 
Edwards Rees in the Contemporary Review. 

“To endeavour to collect from the conventions 
that men may hope to reach one day, the leg 1 *" 
lative and authoritative dynamic that is needed at 
the outset to give the conventions any validity n 
a futile waste of ingenuity. To establish as the 
law of right what men shall deem convenient is 
to set them on the road to perdition.” 
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TAGORE'S SHOUT STORIES 


1’rof, N. K SiddbaoU dijcnaac* )Ubladr«o»tli*« 
abort atorica to an drfieJ" In lh« journal Min anti 
(he JPorM. He ohaem* that to Apprceh'e 
Tagore'* art a« atory-tctlcr, on* cannot Ao better 
than aludy anil analyao the akill aol wotkmin- 
•hlp in Lit Natter Nabmnya — “ /Vtrnfc Tutor M . 

“ In abort itorfei," »ay» the writers 
tlm creation cl the atmcwphere of a Korn) of Arin 
or cl "magic esaements opening on tha loam of perilous 
anas " 1* practically trapoMlble and fantasy appear* legl- 
tlmata only fur Introdnttrg a «ymbn!t»m or pololleg a 
moral. Tagore, la “ Hungry hune*", ba* thowi c« 
She poxslbHliy of Inducing anth an atmn*phern a« *>nM 
make tie tnpernetnral credible, but on* U not anra If tb* 
appeal ot tin os properl; b* detrtlbrd at of a «mr; or 
ofaprore poem. While there may h» rfreptloea at to 
"Foo)t»U Hope*” (Deraika) or “Dallta", T*r nt*‘« atortea 
generally deal with Contemporary ft* ta Bengal 1* It* 
rartona pbwea of activity, In village* and In elite*, 
wlthla the fire!* ot family Ilf* or la tha world at laryn. 
Politic* I* rarely Introduced In theta aloriea though It 
may bo pre«ent tn tho background of It* Comic *1 . 
frown the king" or the tr>gl c M Clnod* and Sitasbla*", 
social reform and propaganda may ■ometimr* bo 
vaguely evident, bat ntnally the eatenra of thoa* 
atorlea t» la tb* tragedy or comedy et tadlTlduat life, — 
tho tragedy more often ibaa the eomrdy of It; tor 
the poet with hla dlaterntrg eyea aeea the conflict 
of bit character with elrtumatancea, conflict with 
Impulaea or aoctal lawa or preindleea or coaven- 
OoBi— a conflict which almnal Invariably coda 
with the crushing of tha Individual and the vladt- 
cation of the alrenglh ot tha Opposing toes. One can 
tMok of *o many of these weak mm and women of tho 
typo of Kthlrod* In “Tha Judge' 1 , lllebarak or 
Rbashlhsla In "The Sluter", IJldl or Knllpada In 
“ Ilaahamonra Ron ", or llira’al In “ T)ie I’rl vale To)or ", 
truly tragic figure* with all potential! (If a ot eoodora* yet 
going under on account of rvrlaln errora and frallllea or 
of tho aim* of external forces which pTov* too powerful 
lor them. 

Many of them may bn held lo bn retponiibln 
for that fata in a mom or 1 m* indirect faabioo, 
yet one cannot lay bow in ihe face of the adverse 
circnmalancra thny could bate acted otherwise 
ami Still retained our aympalhiri mod reaped. 
In concluding', tbn writer point* out that : 

many of these tale* appear to ha morn pathetic than 
tragic and exclta mora of pliy than of terror. Etna If they 
do notlmpreaa ua with A sense of Injuallce aa the guiding 
prtadpla of Ihn world, they often suggest fnvlalble force* 
and visible conventions which are unjust and tyrannical 
responsible for tbn ealsteora of no much of misery and 
’pain a* we »ee 'present round about ua every moment of 
our lives. 


THE DOTTED Of INSURANCE 
“The gospel of ioiurstice Itii for It* keyoute 
» >ci»! service, snd although sppireotly it l* *n 
individual’* protaction, there is «!»o in It neomraoo 
tin to tho cotnmuuily and a philanthropic sente# 
lo tho lest fortnnttfl mambers of society,” **y» 
Mr. K. II. Madhm la lh«* eonrio of • 
published is the in funnier U'vrhl: “Thd 
proper conduct of iomanrn htnines* rvrjoirt* 
understanding of tho deeper wools snd lantiraenli 
of men, of their psychology ao I their ceocomy, 
aad also require* a skill for exposition aod 
rxpoainUtion. To tli* end, »«y» Mr. M»dh»»*, 
a sound gen*r»l rdncuion 1* very handy, bfC*w* 
enlinre cites knowledge and balancn a« well 
aa ability and discipline, 

A lif* (eiura-ie* l«atUutl«fi dne* not *tl«t aolely far tb* 
benefit of preeenl po'.lcy-hbldrn. Ji mult ba enftitdrrel 
a* bsvtag coni'toal txliienr* aad b« treatad aaatrual 
f> poatartiy a* It baa bean a heritage of the psat and ths 
abaolut* and p*rfo**«at stability of iba corporation 
nallleg It raual la avy Cai* bo secured. Tta declaration 
ot a boaua remits la tha .convert!**) of cerula fora* 

[ reaently frm teto a deflolu liability, and Iwpreyer 
onus allot man t may uaaaform a anrplaa Into a drfi«l«- 
Accordingly the tradlUonal policy baa lo fae* a !>*«* 
Immediately and to leven! a profit #l«wty. Elpeclal 
car* ta Decenary that the firal tiep may never b* takaa 
•toe* Ufa aaaoraece b the very aatiibeataof * apetulatlr* 
Caterprlia, , 

In concluding, Mr. Madhar* obaervea : 

The eatabllahment of propaganda bnreana W edneat* 
tha maaara In matter* of (uaarance la to-day loudly b*ltg 
wlitapered. t know nf on* fndfaa tsaorance eompeoy 
at least that la taking round the village* a elacint film 
f,e that purpnae, but I think that aoch work la t«salfr«- 
d acted as a central ergantaatloa M the common work of 
all enmpanlea a>.d at ao that the most beneficent return* 
out of tt.cm Can ba expected tf that 1 a entrutled to the 
loauranen egests tliemarleos It ta tbereftre very 
tiecraaary that tninracce com panic* Lestlr themaeleea 
anfubly la thla direction. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Tax Oacixascct ra txuu. By Pir Robert Holland. [Tb» 
Aatatle Review, October 1934] 

Tet Uunro or Oaaout's Karr. By Richard B. Oregg. 

[Tb* World To-Morrow, September 1033.] 

Th* Itruiaa Br*«»t)‘« Picono. By John Collier, fThs 
Nation, October b, tt»S2 ] 

Uraoiiii or Isnu aao Isotava. By Slater Devamata. 

[Prabuddha Bharata, November 1932] 

Dnm Jlaois.aiaos ca bmia Pnom*. By T. I- Poooea, V a, 
; [Jourual ot tha Madras University, July 1932.] 


MULTUM IN PARVO 

HEWS -t DEPA RTMENTAL «- NOTES 

Questions of Importance 


ALLAHABAD CDXFEHEXCE'S DEMAND 
The Unity Coo/ereuce Committee which met 
*! Allahabad tinder the protidentahlp of Jfr, 
G. YyayaMgUtTtcWi oh tits 3rd November 



Sti. C. VUmRAOlUVACIUBt 
concluded it* wort ai 7-30 in the evening on 
November 17. A* » result of the deliberation, 
the Stenting unanimously accepted (he principle 
of full responsible Government, (h%( u, a National 
Government with full responsibility at the Centre 
w'jtb safeguard* for short periods fixed by Statute 
demonstrably necessary in the interests of India, 
ft has also been agreed that the various parts and 
agreements shall be interdependent and shall form 
One entity. 

11 * 


The following 13 the fuff (ext of the Resolutions : 

Jr the absence td definite Inf irmaltou *». to the propor- 
tion, powers and functions of members returned by tha 
Indian S (ate* (o da All- foiff* Federal Legislature 
which may come Into existence, this agreement as to tho 
reservation of sests In the Central LegU'.atura U entered 
Into with reference only to the representation of British 
lad!*. ft la agreed that la the Central Legislature, oat 
of the total seats allotted to British India, 32 per cent, 
shall be reserved for (ho Muslims and 4 9(3 per cent for 
the Slkfc*. 

Tfcla Conference la emphatically of the opinion that a 
Government at the Centre folly responsible to the people 
and possessing the full rights of a National Closet ament 
will alone satisfy the needs of India and ensure the 
welfare ot her people The Conference, therefore, 
demands that the control over the Government o{ India 
should be transferred to the Indian people with only such 

safeguards for a short period fijed by Statute a* maybe 
shown tii be demonstrably necessary f« the Interests of 
India. It Is agreed that the various parts of tbls settlo- 
jneoi art Itisei-tounttUi and the entire settlement sbafl 
bn regarded #s one Indivisible entity and shall b« given 
effect to as a whole. 

Pandit Gotind JfaUvist, General Secretary, 
Unify Conference, bus sent telegrams to Messrs. 
Gandhi, Jairalterfal Nehru sod oilier* iaformiog 
lb cm of fbe great sneers* cf the Conference, 

When (be report of the Committee Incorporating 
the agreements arrived at fans been adopted by (he 
Conforenc®, (be agreement will be placed before a 
larger All-Parlies Conference which will meet at 
Allahabad on Sfooday ibe 5lb December 1333. 


THE POONA CHfiRTTAS CONFERENCE 
'Hie following is the final form of the statement 
of Fundamental Rigbf* which, by agreement, ws* 
recommended by ihe Poona All-India Conference 
of Christiana embodied in tho New Constitution 
on October 29 : 

This CoaferVuce, after dlecaialag the Tries tics cf 
representation of Indian Christians In legfsl stuns, finds 
xhst there Is a genera), though not tmanfmons opinion, 
Jo favour of changing the commons! award. 

if therefore appointed * Committee to meet !h» leaders 
of other entnmoftHie# with a view to Adopting a soluble 
alternative to the Award. 
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Utterances of the Day 


Tim NEED or THE HOUR 

Sir S lUdhakrtihnan, in his address at the 
Annual Convocation of the Nagpur llaivmlly on 
November tilth, said : 


"It it tin* function ol the University to produce 
not only scholars with the prophetic vision but 
also frailer* of the new rirmoerar t . I ><• inner try 



8i» RADFUKRJSUNAN 

1* not tale by a rabble or a caucus. It |« „ot 
submission to mass opinion or obedience to 
dictators. There is no finer definition of 
democracy than that of Maxzini, who said that 
it is the progress of all through all under the 
leadership of the wisest and best, not merely the 
best born. We want leaders who are not aoxious 
to keep their seats of leadership but who aro 
prepared to tell Jthe truth and guide us to a. 
right solution of our problems. ' There it a 


temptation for an uneducated or h*lf-edac»tel 
democracy to put In places nf power trim of 
forensic ability, political dexterity or wney 
power, such a temptation is ditlietill to orercoto* 
unless the electorate has Intelligence and ability, 
public spirit anl indrpen leoee —rjisa'.ltlr* which 
cannot be got to order. 

The Universities can provide us with 
of disclpliord courage, wen who will b» directors 
and not merely exponent! of public opinion. It 
*IU not do in these troublous time* to play f<* 
safety, demand secure careers and look out for 
•oft. If yon exjwct then, you will b* dis- 
appointed, You mint be prepared (o go nut of 
conventional groove* and take chaecra la lifr 
and be ready to do aoy tiling worth doing. Youth, 
if it l* not anaemic or foisHited, witl alway* 
he adventitious io thought and action. *Ihe 
message I lease with yon, my young friends, lit 
Preserve the spirit of youth, of advrntnrei and 
of courage. Kqnlp yourself for the new era 
of soefat creators. 


TIIF. IDEAL PARLIAMENT 
• ‘! T,ie f ,, "d*meot*1 problem of Oorernment i»t 
la it possible to mak# decent planning compatible 
with existing insiiintioo*? " laid f«ir Attbot 
«• ter M.P.. at the recent Liberal Summer 
bchool. "I personally cannot visualise," 6ir 
Arthur went on, “ a sudden reversal of all existing 
institutions. I am not encouraged by Italy and 
Rntsi*. They havn not known free government 
tor very long. We should search for an allerna- 
live method to one wldch means the abnegation 
ot the fundamtntala of liberty. 

I should like to sen a Parliament, not meeting 
a* now, but for two or three months ia the year 
only. Its functions would be to retiew the work 
of the administration of the past year and change 
the administration if necessary and to legislato 
for the eoming period. 

Rut the legislation abould not be in detail for 
which Parliament it unsuitable, not by clauses 
hammered out in detail by a committee of 
buodredi'but a statement of main principle* 
within which legislation could thereafter be msde 
by Order* in Council. Hie Government should 
be unnagged and unimpeded for the greater part 
of the year hut it should be responsible to the 
people for carrying out it* mandate. 

That ia not an impossible Ideal. ‘I would 
like to aee Parliament delegate but not abdicate.’* » 
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, , IN'i'EkkA'i'IONAL CONFERENCE 
ON INDIA 

The value of world opinion in these da} a of 
growing international outlook can hardly be 
ignored. When, at the instance of Mr. Gandhi 
and the vigorous logic of non-co operation, the 
British Committee of the Indian National Congress 
was disbanded and the weekly organ India 
suspended, we deplored the decision as one 
calculated to do great harm to the country. For 
it is common knowledge that the truth about 
India seldom reaches foreign countries while some 
inconsequential abnormalities are featured in their 
press. This distortion lias invariably acted pre- 
judicially to our interests. How to counteract this 
ignorance and misunderstanding but by a counter 
propaganda ? Lacking the means and the facility 
' to carry on such a propaganda abroad, we welcome 
with gratitude, the efforts of groups of good men 
and women who are doing their bit for India, .n 
Europe and America. It is gratifying to learn 
that at the recent International Conference at 
Geneva, delegates or no less than 26 Organi- 
sations from 15 different countries gathered 
together to discuss Indian, conditions. The 
• facts disclosed at the Conference show the 
extent of the world’s sympathy for India and the 
international activities carried on to help her 
cause. We congratul.te Mrs. Cousins who as 
International Representative of the Women’s In tan 
Association, has so far succeeded in her efforts to 
interest other coirntrie* in the nff.irs o 
The proceeding, of the Conference .hew tb«t 
•triking speeches were nr.d. on >h. nn«>'"» T 
repreient.tires of different countries— 
testifying to -their spmpath, or o 
- ' ..pir.tie. .nd their reg.rd for Indi.n cultore. 
to a statement i.aned b, th. Delegate., the; 

' Since the problem of ppeef'w ^ 

peace end world unity “8 n7otT * d, . bi to pro®'’"’ « 

delegates to lake any action Great 

better relationship between tha j be truly 

Britain. We are convinced >h»» peace cnn omj 
' tecured when India is in control of her own dee 7 


PRESS AND ORDINANCES 
A Conference of the Madras newspaper 
proprietors, editor, and jmm.lUB • » !-»' 

,h. Hind. office, M.drss, to pretest ega.n.t 
the provision, of tbo Ordinance in .0 far ' “ 
affect the Pr.aa. Mr. S. C. Kelkar preatded. 

The following resotntion was adopted 

,1 n” e l“°»«.t. f I. 

5SSS 

ment ol the modamenta rlphts of »» denCe . They 

are opposed to all i T '” c,p " WB n aa the Coort* 

» * - 

citizenship by the people. 

(3. D. CONVICTIONS 

Sir Samuel Hotre , "Jouf number of 

Commons recently r.^conn^ction with the Civil 

KSi.'”” W “ 

in jail on the 30tb April. 

PRESIDENT FOR DOlINblL OF^TATE ^ 
Jn the Commons at n" rlL,1 °“ “ lbe president 

Grenfell, Labourite, M IieBC eforih he 

«!«;«<! .T in le case of the 

d.s.mbfy- . .ig „ 0 , re.l.opi.ta 

the revision of the whole «.»»» “■ 

THE NEW MADRAS MISIST11V 
The i'i.ja of I '°!J; l J , i ;- | ,, M i r ,mk’’eh.-rr'-f 'heir 

Jlr. Kumar.w.m, Iteddi t ,, g., Cll j.( 

office, on , November l 5 , lr . 0 „,e,.. 

““"life a. l ”' a 

portfolios as before. 
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Personal 


LATE Sin ALI IMAM 
Sir Ali Itnsm, who died last month, 
was boro in 1869. He was appointed Law 
Member to tlie Government oi India in 1910. He 
was regarded as the maker of Bihar barring 
played an important part in its creation as a 
aeparate province in 1912 He was the Chief 



Minister of Hyderabad in 1917-20. He was one 
of the aignatories to tl.e Nehru Report and a 
leader of the Moslem Nationalist Parly in India. 

His work in connection with the rendition of 
Berar to the Nizam is well known. An affable 
host, his house in Patna was open to one and all. 
He was very unassuming by disposition. 

Sir Ali leave* behind him Ladj Imam and fi» e 
sons, all of them Barristers practising j„ Patna. 
Lady Imam is well known for ber great work ; n 
connection with the women's movement «nd was a 
member of the Bihar Franchise Committee 


BRITISH OFFICIALS IN THE It. T. ti. 
The following form the British Parliamentary 
delegation at the Third Round Table Conference 
which resumed constitutional discussions in 
London, on November 17. Hie Government Dele- 
gates are : Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Lord 
Sankey, Sir Samnel Hoare, Viscount Uaihham, 
Sir John Simon, Lord Irwin, Mr. J. C. C. 
Davidson, and Sir. R. A. Butler. The Noa- 
Government Delegates are : Lord Peel, Lord 
Winter! on, Lord Reading and Lord Lothian. 

The Labour Party was invited fo nominate 
representatives but preferied to defer participa- 
tion ia the discussions until a later stage. The 
Lord Chancellor will take the chair in tlio 
absence of the Prime Minister. 

MADRAS CORPORATION 
At a special meeting of the Madras Corporation, 
on November 2, Mr. M. A. Muthiah Chettiar, the 
Kumara Rajah of Chettinad and the aon of Raja 
Sir Anoamalai Chettiar, was unanimously elected 
as President of the Corporation for the ensuing 
year. The new President on his elevation to the 
presidential gadi assured the House: Now that he 
had been elected as President, he was above all 
parties and personalities and would serve and 
conduct himself in such a manner as to ersse the 
impression that he was a party' man.' 

;THE NEW AMERICAN PRESIDENT . 

Sir. Franklin Dclane Roosevelt, Governor of 
New York Slate, known to bis friends as “ F. D." 
aged fifty, is a distant relation of the famona 
Mr. 'Iheodure Roosevelt whose second cousin he 
has married. He has four sons and a daughter. 
He was elected Governor of New York State in 
1928. Mr. Roosevelt is now elected the President 
of America defeating Mr. Hoover, • 
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• ! Literary 


THE ENGLISH AND TUE FRENCH PRESS 
“The popular papers in France," says Mr. 
Robert Dell in Current History for November, "are 
more serious than the popular papers in England 
which means that the public, to which they 
appeal, take a greater interest ia serious 
qnestions tbso the English public. One has 
only to compare, for instance, the Petit Parisien, 
which has the largest circulation of any daily 
paper in France, with one of the English popular 
papers to see how superior the former is. The 
English popular papers are fall of trivialities, 
sensational stunts and appeals to every form of 
snobbery. So French popular paper fills its 
columns with portraits of film stars and fashion' 
able brides, gossip about duchesses, highly 
colored accounts of tririal incidents, discussions 
by Bishops on the advantages or disadvantages 
of abort skirts, or by actresses on the exigence 
ol God.” 


’ MISPRISrS 

11 Woe,, no doubt, to those through ahem 
offences co me,. nevertheless they mart come . . 
writes Mr. J. 0. Sqaire ia the Lond-n Mercury. 

“The classic ia the kind hss been goiog the 
rounds lately as a new one bat really dates from 
jnst after the American Civil War. It concerned 
a newspaper in Atlanta, Ga., or some inch place, 
wbo referred (o a local colonel as ‘a battle- 
scared veteran’. The gentleman insulted harst 
into the office with agon and threatened to shoot 
up the whole staff unless a revised version were 
immediately published. The result was in the 
next number another slip of the printers and the 
more complimentary appellation of ‘bottle- 
scarred veteran V’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


NOBEL PRIZE FOR Mk. JOHN’ 
GALSWORTHY 

The Nobel Prize for Literatnre has been 
awarded to Mr. John Galsworthy. 

Mr. John Galsworthy was born in 1667 and 
was educated at Harrow and New College, 
Oxford. Ho was Honorary Fellow of the New 
.College, Oxford ; Hon. LL.D. St, Andrews; and 
Hon. Intt, D. Manchester, Dublin, Cambridge, 
Sheffield, Oxford and Princetown. (Au article 
is published elsewhere in this number). 

Slit OWES SEAMAN 

Sir Owen Seaman, who is retiring from the 
editorship of Fir rich, succeeded Sir F. C. Burn sad 
in the editorial chair in 1906. Although he is 
himself a brilliant parodist and * versifier, who 
has sometimes come very near to being a poet 
and was ooce Professor of English Literatnre at 
a college in the north of England, hia editorship 
of I'unch has been a career in itself. 


Awbbiutios or Mrsnan isdxb Sr* Mias Coals. 
Hy K. N. VeDluusubba Bastrl, m a. Georra Alien 
& Unwin, Ltd., London. 


SfLAxrerKinn Tb sough Eimu Etls. By Ranjee 0. 
• Shah ant. Herbert Joseph, V, John Slrcel, A4elpht, 
London. 


Isdo-Cstlo* Ccaaacno*. By V. K. Rajsmnam. 
Sagotbaay Pres*, Hauoa. 

The Law or Toms. By Hamaswaml Ayyar, a.*., »j_ 
Batterwrtb & Co. (lodls) Ltd., Madras. 

A Faw Pti-Wmazc Peace no rat Sock Pturma * 
or BiaQinrrn- By Anar Nath Dalta, m, lux. 
Published by O. C. Bora t, »,u. ffldaraa 

Baa«r|«e Lane, Calcutta. 

Ur raoa Povsarv a Frail. Imt*. By D. Zpeneer 
if Mich, a k, rh.D. With a Foreword by }L K the 
EaH ot M'llllDgdoH. Oiford University Tress, Bombay. 
Pkucst I sou, Tsai L Komar Brothers, Amritsar. 

Jt Hcstno's f forma r. tij Pjrtorfa Cross. T. tVercer 
Laurie, London. 

Tb* Auuitn Kisra. By Juae Boland. T. tftratr 
Lassie, London. 

Tn* Alnstsa or tub Orrs. By I>. B. Sarma, ita., 
Pnleteor, fVeiideiry College, Htiret. Pahlithert t 
M. B. Fes ban, TrlpUeaoe, Madraa. 

VuisiU o» Thk Futwsa or Uat-wa |> Tstn Acta. 
By C. K. SubramssUm. Tbs Mohan Trfothig 1‘ttts, 
Bombay. 
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modern' UNiVERsrma 

Id tbe I’m rrmitirs Rrrirr fur April. pubYi*L©d 
by the Association of Unisenitt IVachm, ll«* 
diicossioo on “ What it wrong *»*> ,lltl SloJcro 
Universities ? ” is continual in ailirle* by Prof. 
P, A. Cavenagh and Mr J F Duff. l'rof. 
Cavenagh quote* Mr. U. 0 Well** i**rn'»>S list 
the break-up of universities may h© at band 
in their very phase of maximum expansion ; the 
undergraduate body miy uielt •*«)" ijuitn 
suddenly. He is ©specially concerned to 
defend the education departments of tl>e modern 
uoWersitiet claiming tbet a targe amount of 
valuable wink, psychological end historical, 
has issued from these department*. Within 
Ui© l»»t thirty ye*r» or *o, educational theory 
has been transformed ; education is on tbe 
way to becoming an accredits! science and in 
this progress tbe universities bate played a 
worthy part. Mr. Huff suggest* that more cate 
should be taken in tbe right choice of course 
and that more attention should be given to social 
efficiency in contrast with intellectual efficiency. 
It ta not merly a question of economic position 
which gives the preference to Oxford and 
Cambridge graduate*. The presidential address 
to the Association by Prof. Tatlcrsall, of 
Cardiff, reprinted in tbe same number, suggests 
that students should be divided into groups, each 
nnder a moral tnlor to whom the student could 
appeal for help and advice. 

, EUROPEAN EDUCATION . 

In a memorandum to tbe Secretary of State for 
India, Sir Henry Gidney, on behalf of the Anglo- 
Indian community, pray a for the reservation of 
European education in India as a Federal subject. 

Sir Henry wants a special All-India Department 
to bo crested foe tbe control of European education 
under tbe Edncstion Minister of the Government 
of India and a special officer to be appointed 
Director of European Education. 


LITERACY IN RUSSIA 
SVbatcvrr rise tnay be avid about the Commu- 
nist dictatorship, tbe liquidation of illiteracy 
stand* out a* • great positive achievement- My 
tbe eel of this year all Russians under are 
scheduled to be literate. 

'‘.Schools in the Soviet Union,'' aays a Com- 
munist pamphlet, " are expected to be not a 
shelter from life but a part of Hie tile around 
them, attached to factories, plants and gisnt 
farms for the sto !j of their productiv e pTOCtssei.'* 
In liquidating illiteracy, ibr Government it 
building an army of Industrial workers. 

Soviet education i* divided into two main 
tranche* : political and technical. Cultural 
studira are not stressed and when taught are 
confined to the narrow limit a of communistic 
philosophy. When a child enter* acbool at the 
•ge of eight, he or ah© immediately become* 
a potential fore© in the Soviet political and 
Industrial plan. 

CAM!) RIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Miss E. F. Malcolm-Smitb, late Fellow, 
Newman College, Cambridge, write* In tbe course 
of an interesting article in Pfalwlihn Uham'.a : 

It must be emphasised that a Cambridge 
education means something much wider than mere 
learning. The zealous student who spends all 
bi* or her time in lecture rooms and libraries, 
misses the best that University life can give — the 
companionship of Lis fellows and the wide rsngo 
of interests that go to make op culture. Even in 
her examinations Cambridge is concerned 
that they should eclio the majesty and the 
spaciousness of lesrniog. 

MYSORE PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS 
Prof. Sir 8. Radhskrishnso, Vice-Chancellor, 
*nd Dr. Haileswara Sen, M.A., Reader in 
Philosophy, Andhra University, hsve been deputed 
it delegates of the University to attend the next 
ladian Philosophical Congress to bo held at 
Mysore on tbe 19tb, 20lh and 21st December 1932. 
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Medical 


ONTARIO RADIUM REFINERY 
It it announced that private interests will 
establish at Foit Hope, Ontario, • radium 
refinery, the first in Canada, The ore will be 
brought 3,500 miles from Great Rear Lake in 
the north- nest territories. 

Thn announcement of a definite move towards 
the establishment of a radium refinery comes a 
Tittle over two years after the discovery oi radium 
in pitchblende in north- western Canada. The 
lure of radium and the riek silver ore have 
attracted a great number of prospectors and 
hundreds of mining claims have been staked. 

Some twenty tons of pitchblende oro were 
brought out last year daring the season of water 
transportation in the north. This ore will bo 
transported to the refinery when it is ready for 
the first radium produclioo operations. Ily the 
time the refinery lias been equipped, the larger 
quantities of ore being brought out in the 
present year will also be available for treatment. 

INCREASE IN DOCTORS 
The British Medical Jounuil reviewa tbo 
numerical strength of the profession and states 
that on December 31 last there were 55,001 
names on the Medical Register compared with 
23,801 half a century ago. This means that 
there is now a doctor for every 1,000 of the 
population. There has been a steady increase 
in tbe ratio of doctors to population which was 
accelerated during the years immediately after 
‘tiA ’Jim. 

NOBEL PRIZE FOR MEDICINE 
The Nobel prize for 1932 in Physiology and 
Medicine has been divided between two British 
Scientists, namely, Sir Charles Sherrington of 
Eaford and Professor Adrian of Cambridge fcjr 
■. *heir research into neuroses. 


Miss KELLER AND THE DOCTORS 

"Deafness in the young is a much worse 
mLfortune than blindness," said Miss Helen 
Keller at a meeting of doctors. " It means the 
loss of the most important brain srimnlns — tbo 
sound of tbo voice which awakens the imputse to 
speak and keeps tis in the intellectual companion- 
ship of man. I do not mean to say that ' speech 
is essential to mental development, but language 
is of supremo importance and every incentive 
should be utilised to make the deaf child feel 
joy in acquiring language. 

A satisfactory education may be gained 
through hooks and the hand-alphabet and the 
doctor can do ranch to start the child on his silent 
way to knowledge aod some measure of happiness 
by suggesting the right method or school or 
special training that will develop the child 
into an intelligent and useful human being.” 

BKES CORK RHEUMATISM 


To suffer ons»lf to be stung no fewer than 
150 timei by bees iu order to be cured of 
rheumatism seems a drastic form of treatment, 
yet this is what one Christchurch resident did in 
order to be rid of tbo disease to which she 
was a martyr. It was 30 years ago that she 
did this, but the announcement that doctors in 
Vienna bad discovered the efficacy of treatment 
by bees’ venom reminded her of what she herself 
had undergone. The idea was not new, she 
said. It was certainly effective io her case, for 
she bad been completely ’ cured. The first 30 
or 40 Btings bsd burt but after that she had 
not noticed them. 
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REDUCTION OF DUTIES 
The Karachi Chamber of Commerce has 
forwarded two resolutions to the Secretary of the 
Associated. Chamber* of Commerce for inclusion 
in the agenda of the forthcoming annual general 
meeting* The first resolution proposes a reduc- 
tion of the import dnties on motor cars in order 
to giro every opportunity for developing the 
internal communications of the country. The 
Chamber thinks that the reduction will be 
amply repaid by the increased returns from the 
petrol-tax. , 

The second resolution recommends a redaction 
of the air mail postage rates. 'Die rates from 
India to the United Kingdom, the Chamber says, 
are already higher than those from the United 
Kingdom to India and suggests a redaction 
at least to the lerel of -the United Kingdom- 
India rates. 

Hr. L. M. COTTALE 

Mr, L, M. Chitale, A.RJLB.A., A.M.T.PX, the 
consulting architect to Andhra and Annatnalai 
Universities, was a student of architecture and 
town planning at thn London University an! has 
received several prizes. lie was qualified as 
an architect in 1923 and as a town plannrr 
in 1925. Ever since ho was working with 
Messrs. Lsncheater, Lucas and Lodge, a firm 
"of leading architects and town planners in 
'Loadon for a number of year*. 

lie has travelled all over India, England, 
France, Belgium, Gevmsny, Austria and Italy 
.with a view to study tbs raried problems in 
architecture and town planning and their 
application to the Indian conditions economically 
and efficiently. lie has been Assistant Consulting 
Architect to Madras Government and fis* now 
been appointed as Consulting Architect to Andhra 
and Anaamsiai’ Universities. 

U3 


PROTECTION FOR IRON WORKS 

The Mysore Iron Works, jointly with the 
Bengal Iron Co., Ltd,, Kulti, have submitted a 
joint memorandum to the Government of India 
asking for protection against foreign competition 
for the pipe industry in India. 

The memorandum point* out that the industry 
is still in its infancy and is not able to face 
foreign competition from older firms in the field. 
Besides, very few people in India have ventured 
on iron industry owing to the risks they have to 
ran. The Mysore Iron Works were doing their 
best to stabilise their position, bat the present 
market conditions for the prodnets is not in faTonr 
oi sneb concerns. Heneo the immediate neces- 
sity for affording protection to these pioneers in 
the field is nrged. 

The Mysore Chamber of Commerce, at its 
meeting, considered this qaestion and has 
unanimously decided to support the Bhadravathi 
Iron Works and the Bengal Iron Co. in their 
representation for protection for the pipe industry 
in India. 

BRITISn TRADE WITH INDIA 

A meeting of iofinentiil shippers of Winchester 
which met on October 21, has unanimously 
favoured a scheme for heller and more direct 
selling methods in India. A further meeting will 
be convoked comprising all Manchester shipper*. 
It is suggested that the new eoncern will be styled 
Anglo-Indo Corporation with a capital of half 
a million to a million sterling. 

SWADESHI 

“We must make it a point of honour to buy 
nothing bnt tircultshi. fie who knowingly uses 
ll! tiki in preference to vcatUsli {« guilty of 
high treason against his Motherland," sstd Sir 
P. C. Ray speaking on Swdtshi la the Lajpatral 
Hall hi » meeting held, on October 31. under the 
auspices of the Lahore Swadeshi League. 
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AH AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION 
In the Bombay Presidency Agricultural 
Exhibition which was held in Pandbarpur last 
month, the Hon. Mr. KambU, Minister of Education 
and Agriculture, distributed the prizes and 
certificates. Several prizes were awarded fox 
exhibits of jowar, bajri, wheat, cotton, groundnuts, 
linseed, til, gram, maize, rice, fruits and vegetable. 
The Cooper Engineering Works of Satara received 
awards for ploughs, power oil mill, and power 
sugar mill. Messrs. Kirloskat received prizes for 
steel furniture, bullock sugar mill, and hand and 
power pumps. The Tata Iron and Steel Company 
won the prize for steel implements. The 
Department of Agriculture woo a prize with their 
improved aeed drill and groundnut digger. 
Mr. Bhatt, Assistant Horticulturist to Government, 
received a medal for the lime juice extractor 
devised by him, while Mr. Rahatore, Mechanical 
Assistant to the Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
received a medal for his hand-cane crusher and 
strainer. A Japanese rope-making machine 
attracted much attention. The McCoraic-Dering 
Tractor which drew crowds daily during demon- 
strations, received the award for the best tractor 
in the Show. 

PANDHARPUR CATTLE SHOW 
There was a cattle show in Pandharpnr. 
Mr. Bruen, Live Stock Expert to Government, 
has had .an unenviable task and it was 
only his popularity with the villagers 
that enabled him to carry out his task 
successfully. Contributions for prizes in this 
section were collected mostly through the gene- 
rosity of eittle-loving people in Bombay. More 
than 100 prizes were awarded. Mr. S. D. Bagai 
of Gadegaon, the most persevering premium bull 
holder foT the last 10 years, was promised help 
with Rs. 150 towards the purchase of a bull. , 


IRRIGATION CESS IN TANJORE 
The increased rates of the irrigation cess to be 
levied on the Mirasdars in the Tanjora district, 
with retrospective effect from July, have resulted 
in a representation by them to the Government. 

The Mirasdars questioned the contention of 
the Government that the water of the Mettur 
Project would benefit irrigation in the deltAio 
areas and considered the Government's decision to 
enhance the cess ns an untenable position. They 
complained that the rates were highly excessive 
and apprehended a vast curtailment from the 
present extent of dry cultivation which would 
cause loss of revenue to the Government 
consequent upon the decreased yield to the 
Mirasdars. They objected to the retrospective 
operation of the rules and petitioned for their 
total withdraws). 

They asked for a large reduction in land tax 
and for permission to pay the reduced tar in grain 
instead of in money as, owing to the economic 
depression, their paddy did not realise enough for 
them to convert it into money. 

AEROPLANES FOR FARMERS 
A request to the Soviet Government to buy 
aeroplanes for agricultural purposes abroad has, 
it is learnt, been made by the Soviet Agricultural 
Commissary. The new machines are wanted for 
chemical war against vermin in field and forest. 

TRACTORS IN RUSSIA 
Lenin's dreams of 100,000 tractors to alter the 
whole face of Rossis has already been surpassed, 
according to the latest Moscow Report which 
states that the total number of tractors now in use, 
including tbose imported from abroad, is 160,000. 
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A ROCKIS? TO '1’fiE MOON 

ilaoy inventors are filled with the idea of 
sending a rocket to the Moon. No one knows 
why, for it would be impossible to tell whether 
the rocket bad reached its destination and 
certainly it would’nt come back again. One of 
the latest to announce a solution of the problem 
is [Dr. D. 0. Lyon, an American expert, who is 
working at Vienna. 

He hss evolved so explosive many tiroes more 
powerful than aDy yet known and hopes to make 
his rocket reach the speed of seven miles 
a second. 

The rocket will be made in a number of 
sections. The first shoots out its stream of gases, 
ignites the second and fslls off when its work is 
done. Thus tbe rocket goes on getting lighter 
and lighter and travelling faster and faster as it 
mores upwards. Once it has left tbe earth’s 
atmosphere, thera is no reason why the rocket 
should not travel out into space. If properly 
aimed at the Moon which is about 250,000 miles 
sway, it should arrive in rather less than teo 
hoars, bat it would require more tbaa three years 
to reach our next nearest neighbour Venus, and 
something like 4,000,000 years to arrite at the 
nearest Fixed Star. 

A TALKING CLOCK 

One of the latest • evolutions in the fieJd of 
scientific invention is that of a talking clock 
which is being installed at tbe Observatory of tbe 
Bureau of Longitudes in Paris. It automatically 
answers telephone enquiries for the exact time. 

When it is desired to know what o’clock it is, it 
is no longer necessary to ask a living operator 
who looks at the clock and gives the information. 
Instead, s time-call will be connected automa- 
tically to the 1 clock. That instrument will then 
repeat into tbe telephone tbe hour and minute of 
the day and .the proper fraction of a minute by 
ten-second intervals. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 
The most recent development is the formation of 
the Academy of Sciences of the United Provinces 
with its seat at Allahabad. The main object of 
the Academy, of which Prof. Saha is the first 
president, are the encouragement of science in its 
rarions branches, more especially in the United 
Provinces and the publication of the resales of 
scientific research either in its Bulletin or in 
tbe form of transactions and memoirs. The 
membership of the Acsdemy, as in the case of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, is divided into two 
classes : fellows elected for their scientific 
eminence the number being limited to thirty, 
and ordinary members of whom no special 
qualificationr are required. 

WASTE GLASS FOR ROAD MAKING 
Remembering such phrases as “slippery ss 
glass, ’’ the idea of making rosds of glass to stop 
slipping teems rather absurd, but it is a perfectly 
serious proposal which is being considered by 
the British Ministry of Transport. 

A young inventor has discovered a process 
whereby waste glass can be made into blocks 
suitable for road surfaces. One effect of the 
process is to make the blocks so hard that they 
are practically indestructible no matter how 
heavy the traffic. Skid prevention is secared 
by a scored pattern on the upper surface 
of the blocks. 

TO PREPARE CRUCIBLES 
Two Pennsylvania pottery makers have 
constructed a solar furnace ten feet in diameter 
which will produce a temperature of 6,000° 
Fahrenheit st tbe focal point. When augmented 
by a magnifying glass between the furnace and 
its focal point, an even more intense beat can be 
produced. It ws* designed for experiments in 
taring zirconia with a melting point of 5,200° 
in making laboratory crncibles. 
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THE NIZAM’S RAILWAY 
The Nizam’s Railway Administration has 
appoiated a Joint Committee consisting of three 
representatives of the Railway Management and 
two representatives of the Nizam’s Railway 
Employees' Union to look after the welfare of 
workers now stationed in the Railway Health 
Camp Colony. The Committee will meet 
fortnightly to inspect the camps, make sugges- 
tions and listen to complaints. The subjects with, 
which the Committee may deal are: (a) water 
■apply, (6) sanitation generally, (c) lighting, 
(d) application (or extension of plots, and \e) any 
other matters which affect the general health and 
welfare of the itaff living in the camps on account 
cl 'ine present, fhague epihwa\c. ^)a tepmenXa- 
tion by the Uaion Members of the Committee, 
the Agent has agreed to sanction reimbursing 
staff earning loss than Us. 50 par mensem, who 
purchased material for construction of their huts 
before the Agent's circular sauctloniug free 
provision of materials was received. 

ELECTRIC TRAINS IN MADRAS 
The South Indian Railway have, it is understood, 
a proposal under consideration to improve tlie 
Electric Train Service orer the Msdras-Tambaram 
suburban section. 

The distance between Madras Beach and 
Tambaram ia 18 miles and the electric 
trains now cover tho distance in 50 minotes 
stopping at each of the 12 intermediate 
stations from 30 seconds tu 2 minutes according 
to the importance of the stations. There are now 
50 passenger trains running each way. 

The proposal ia, it is stated, to increase the 
number of trains to 70 each way makicg 
a total of 152, and to accelerate the spoed so as 
to cover the distance in 40. minutes .after 
stopping at all the stations as at present. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS FOR 2,006 -MILES 

pbe Railway Division of the French Ministry 
0 f public Works is stated to have prepared a 
ten years’ plan for the electrification of about 
2 0(H) miles of railway system. 

The French Railway Board has recommended 
the electrification of the main line between Basle, 
gtfjjbonrg, Mulhanteu, no 1 Belfort in connection 
w j[it a scheme for the construction of au Alsatian 
Rhine lateral canal for the utilisation of water 
porfor. The proposal h said to be in conjunction 
W UP the anticipated electrification of competitive 
\jn*a on the Baden aide of the frontier. 
Altogether, Alsace-Lorraine is aiming at 
converting 2,900 km. of line to electric traction. 

FRENCH RAILWAYS 
Electric locomotives which will be tested 
,t 115 miles an hour on the Paris Orleans 
Railroad of France are planned by Westioghouae 
Electric and Manufactnring Company. ' The 
railroad contemplates baying 25 of the locomotives. 

'To meet specifications it will be necessary to 
produce a locomotive weighing 138 tons and 
developing 4,400 b.p., or 50 per cent, more con- 
tiguous power for each ton of weight than electric 
locomotives and nearly three times more than 
at e «® locomotives. Maximum speed in actual 
operation of trains would be 87 miles an hour. , 

ROME’S UNDERGROUND STATION 
Rome's first underground railway station will 
inaugurated shortly. The underground station 
is 500 yards long with a quadruple track 
eipahlo of accommodating 2 trains entering and 
2 leaving with rapid service every 5 minutes. 
The whole line was planned and carried out 
W 2 years. 
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THE AVERAGE SPEED OF CARS 

A tew Speed Detect** for motor vehicles it 
being used in Connecticut. Thlt consists of a 
box in which a mirror it placed at an angle to 
each opening, one of which points directly across 
the road, the other being directed toward an 
observer stationed at a distance. The observer, 
looking parallel to the road and into the open 
end of the box, can see in the mirror directly 
across the street from tbo point where the box is 
tot. An approaching car, as it passes the box, 
makes a distinct flash or flicker in the mirror 
which is readily seen by the observer. The 
instant he sees this flash, he presses the 
stop watcb. 

When the car passes the point at which the 
observer is stationed, lie stops the watch aad 
records the interval of elapsed time. The bsse 
line, or distance along the road from the mirror 
box to the observer, may be any reasonable leogth 
ao long as it has been accurately measured. 

About 100 readings can be made within half 
an hour. When these are plotted out, the exagge- 
rated eases of speed either fast or alow will at 
once abow oo a diagram and from it, apart from 
the extremes, the average reasonable rate at 
which people travel will be apparent. 

TOURING IN FRANCE 

A feature of the times in Franco is the great 
attention which all the leading railways in the 
country are now devoting to the encouragement 
of motor touring in that country, by arranging 
for the conveyance of cars at cheap rates on 
the chief trains of the day to tbo various tonring 
centres. In this way tourists are able to secure 
quick conveyance by rail from Paris or other 
French towns to the selected touring centre. 
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OVER A MILLION CARS IN BRITAIN 

The Home Market Analysis of Motor Vehicles 
shows that the popularity of the saloon car dates 
from the year 1928. In that year the percentage 
of new registration* of these models in Great 
Britain was 70 compared with 46 in 1927. Last 
year it was 92. 

There were then in use in Great Britain 
1,103,715 private care of all types : 954,47 1 in 
England, 44,218 in Wales, 84,765 in Scotland, 
and 20,258 in Northern Ireland. Of these 
17 per cent, were light ears up to 8 b.p. 
Excluding London, (here were more new car 
registrations in Lancashire than in any other 
country in England in 1931. Of the new sales 
of goods vehicles in 1931, 80 56 per cent were 
tinder two tons. 

In England there were 39*1 persona per 
private car, in Wales 58 7, In Scotland 67*1, and 
in Northern Ireland 62 "0, giving for the United 
Kingdom a figure of 41*7. To 1925 the net 
imports of private cars and chassis were 41,422 
dropping to 9,751 in 1930 and to 2,118 in 1931. 
In the ease of commercial vehicles and chassis 
the peak was reached in 1929 when the net 
imports amounted to 16,234, dropping to 1,527 
the following year and 1,490 in 1931. 

WORLD MOTOR SPIRIT 
••Statistics issued recently by the .United 
States Bureau of Aline* show that the world 
production of natural motor - spirit totalled 
49,677,000 barrels, each of 42 gallons, during 
1931 representing a decline of 15*6 per cent, 
from the record total of 69,111,000 barrel* 
reached in 1930. Whereat, however, the 1931 
production of the United States dropped by 
16'4 per cent. a» compared with that of 1930, 
the aggregate production in other oil-prodneing 
countries iacreased by 6‘6 per cent in the 
same interval. 
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Currency and Banking 

DIVIDENDS ON INVESTMENTS COOPERATION IN BANKING , 


The extremely ineagre yields on the best 
dais of investment have turned the attention of 
investors to public utilities, banks and good 
industrials. A comparison of prices since 
July 1st is very interesting and it will be aeon 
that the appreciation Las followed the rise 


in the Government Securities. 

1st lit 
Jaly. November. 
Rs. H». 

3J5 percent. G. 1*. Notes ••• 63-4 74-3 

Andhra Valley ••• 870 1,130 

Tata Hydro ••• 118*12 135 

AJimedabad Pcautej Rly. ••• 595 635 

Imperial Banks 1,002-8 1,276-8 

Bombay Burma ••• 300 375 

New India Assurance ••• 17-4 20 


The only section not to show any improvement 
is the cement. 

RESERVE LIABILITIES 
“ Many investors fight shy of a share which has 
a reserve liability — one which is only partly 
paid," writes Sir, Pal Pry in the Times of India 
Weekly. " They do not like to think that one 
day they may be called upon to pay a sum of 
moDoy and they may not be in a position to 
do so. Whilst feats on this account are in some 
cases justified, in others I must explaia thst thfre 
will probably be no need on the part of tbe 
directors to make a sudden demand at any time. 

In certain instance* of banks and insurance 
companies, tbe reserve liability is retained more 
for the purpose of alluring depositors and policy- 
holders than for a means of obtaining additional 
capital. Some time ago we had the case of 
tbe Central Bank when it was decided that tbe 
reserve liability on these shares would only be 
available for tbe purpose of liquidation at 
•ny time— a contingency which is probably 
extremely remote." * 


Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank of 
England, delivered his first speech in public since 
the financial crisis of last year and this was ou 
the occasion of the Lord Mayor of London’s 
banquet to the bankers. 

“There is one point which refers to bankers 
whoie buiineis lies largely overseas. They have, 
to my knowledge, been generous lenders on short 
credit overseas. They have done this each for 
themselves and without any co-operation or any 
knowledge by one of what the other was doing. 
The result has been that in many instances, 
some of which have come before me, concerns 
have been able to borrow on short credit sums 
which, had the various lenders been aware of it, 
woo'd have been quite out of the question and 
which have come as a surprise to all of them, both 
in this country and abroad. 

I wonder whether that cannot be done in 
future on some basts of general co-operation to 
the interest of all ?" 

ON ADMINISTRATION OP BANKS 
Mr. Richard Dobson, General Manager of 
William Deacon’s Bank, Ltd., in his augural 
address as tbe new President of tbe Manchester 
and District Bankers’ Institute, said among other 
things that “ there is nothing to prevent any bauker 
from investing practically the whole of his deposi- 
tors money in Government stock, but he should 
employ roost of it in a many far' more useful 
investments to the community. 

Bank funds are composed of a mass of assets 
and a mass of liabilities and depend 'for their 
value -on a million activities and a million con- 
tracts which, in turn, depend upon good fsitb 
being kept by millions of people. Destroy the 
good faith aud the looters might -as well make 
‘ one good fire of the whole — there would be left 
the silver and copper coin, but what they would 
buy no man can tell." ' 
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■INSURANCE A NECESSITY 

11 How ranch life assurance ought a man to 
carry in order to make reasonable provision for 
liis wife and children in the event of K* death ?" 
is the interesting question put hy Mr. F. G. 
Calmer in the Xetcs Chronicle. 

“ It is every man’s duty to reduce to a 
minimum the risk to his dependents of the loss of 
his income through any unforeseen contingency. 
Thera is always, of course, the certainty that 
sooner or Ister he will be called to his Jsst account. 

It may be reckoned that a man who devotes 
one-sixth of his income to life assurance is taking 
a proper view of his home responsibilities. That 
evidently is ,the considered opinion of the 
Legislature, since tbs taxpayer is relieved from 
payment of income-tax in respect of life assurance 
premiums to the. extent of one-sixth of his 
total income. 

< The standard set up by the Income Tar Acta 
ia regarded as a reasonable measure of the valne 
of a mail’s life for the purpose of assurance. 
Under the Workmen’s Compensation Acta, the 
widow and children .of a man whose earnings 
amounted to £4 a week, may bo entitled to as 
much as £600 — practically three years’ earnings. 

I consider therefore that the Workmen’s 
Acts standard should be adopted as the 
absolute minimum.” 

PROGRESS OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 

Indian companies hare captured half the 
business on life assurance aide. 

.. The total new life assurance business effected 
during the year amounted to _ 145,000 policies 
assuring a sum of nearly iis. 27 14 crores and 
yielding a premium income of Rs. 1'6 crores. 
The share of British companies in respect of new 
sums assured was Ra. 4 crores and of Indian 
companies Ra. 16| crores. The net annual 
premium income of all companies onder insurance 
business other than life assurance during 1930 


was Rs. 2| crores of which the Indian companies’ 
share was about half a crore only. Tbna the 
bulk of business in this line went to non-Indian 
companies. There is, however, one redeeming 
featnre in this Bpbere. Indian companies earned 
about a crore in premium by business outside 
India in these lines. 

ALLIANZ UNO SI'UITGARTER 
The Allianz Und Stnttgarter Insurances 
Companies Ltd., which is the largest insurance 
group in Germany, has recently issued its annua] 
report. The concern operates in India and has 
its head office in Bombay. The premium income 
has risen from Rs. 23'8 crores in 1930 to Rs. 30'8 
crores within the year under review. The total 
assets including life funds exceed Rs. 73 crores. 
The number of claims paid in connection with the 
general bnsiaess was 411,319 with adaity average 
of 1,140 and the amount for which they were 
settled came to Rs. 8 7 crores. With regsnl to 
life insurance, the policies in force at the end 
of 1931 amounted to Ki. 300 crores. The 
Companies’ dividends are again 12 per cent, and 
1C per cent, respectively. 

Sir JOSEPH BURN ON INSURANCE 
“ Insurance, and life assurance fa particular, is 
truly national in its iiiflaence on our existence as 
a community," writes Sir Joseph Burn in the 
Sine Statesman and Kalian Insurance Supplement. 

“ It is inseparable from our every activity, bnt 
while there is widespread recognition of this fact 
it la unfortunate that snfficient consideration is 
seldom given to tbe amount of assurance called for 
in individual instaneea. Mach missionary work 
remains to be done before men can be made to 
realise their true financial valne to their depen- 
dents and this is one of the tasks to which all 
social reformers ahoald devote their attention.” 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Mr. John Bromley, in his Presidential Address 
to the recent Trade Union Congress, made a power- 
ful attack upon the Government for their failure 
to cope with the problem of unemployment. He 
said that it was no exaggeration to say that there 
were well over 3,000,000 unemployed workers in 
the United Kingdom to-day. The Government 
stood condemned by the fact that there were now 
a quarter of a million more workless people than 
when it came into power. And when the 
Government’s claim to credit for having balanced 
the bndget was advanced, it should not be 
forgotten that the claim was fictitious to the 
extent to which the burden of maintaining the 
unemployed had been throwa off by the National 
Exchequer. Local authorities and private 
charity, the impoverished relatives of unemployed 
persons and the unemployed themselves were 
bearing the burden which the Government threw 
ofl in their iniquitous economy legislation. 

Mr. John Bromley pointed out that the number 
of people in receipt of outdoor relief (Poor Law) 
had risen in a year of National Government 
by 40 per cent His deepening conviction was 
that this state of affairs could he solved only by 
bold and drastic action for the reorganization of 
industry on tbe basis of a shorter working day 
and working week without redaction of wages. 
To tbe objection that the working day conld not 
be shortened wit ho at increasing Labour coats 
when industry could not even now pay its way, 
he urged the reply that geaeral economic condi- 
tions demanded an increase of purchasing power 
which might well be given to the wage-e arnen 
additionally employed as a consequence of shorten- 
ing the working day in the form of wages on 
the credit of the State itself. More spending 
power waa needed. Without it the existing con- 
ditions of technical overproduction would continue 
Intensified by the additional production resulting 
from the re-employment of the workless. 


G. L P. RLY. WORKERS’ UNION 
The Officiating General Secretary of the 
G. I. P. Railway Workers’ Union writes to the 
Advocate, the labour weekly, published in Bombay 
as follows : 

“The Executive Council of the G. I. P. 
Railway Workers’ Union met on the 6th November 
whea it was decided to organise mass meetings 
and demonstrations oa the line, pretesting against 
the Agent’s action of victimising the office-bearers 
of the Union such as Messrs. Kale, Gangal 
and Tikekar as also for the withdrawal of the 
recognition of the Union. 

A programme was drafted for the whole of the 
line and it was decided to send ont organisers to 
all important centres so that the membership of 
the Union may be raised at least to 40,000 by 
the end of December. Mr. Kale was re-elected 
Editor of the Independent Railwayman and 
Mr. D. B. Kulkami waa appointed treasurer in 
the place of Mr. Chaudawadkar who had resigned 
his office. 

The meeting also passed a resolution assuring 
of their support to the Perambur Workshop 
workers of the M. & S. M. Railway in 
their strike.” 

HANDLOOMS FOR LABOURERS 
nandlootn weaving is of great importance in 
the national economy of Todi*. A report on the 
aurvev of the industry instituted by the Bombay 
Government is now published. There are 
no fewer than 900 places i„ the Presidency, 
excluding Sind, the States and Agencies where 
2 to 5,000 or more Uandlooms are at 
work. Tbongh the liandloora weaver has to ply 
hia .battle under the shadow of mills In big 
centre, hke Ahmedabad. Bombay, and Sholapur, 
etc., the industry is living a healthy life which 
" C * P * bla uf mnch progress under proper 
management and guidance tbrongl, the aid of 
the Government. 
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WOMEN AND EDUCATION 
Lady Abdul Qadir, presiding at the All-India 
Constituent , Women’s Conference at Lahore, 
referred to the awakening among Indian women 
and said that women are working for a common 
nationality io India. 

The courage displayed by many Indian women 
who stepped into the arena of politics, had not 
only startled India but also impressed the whole 
of the civilised world, and their self-sacrifice 
and courage elicited admiration. 

Dealing with the system of education imparted 
in the schools, Lady Qadir said : 

“That hitherto instruction imparted to girls htd 
been the same as that given to boys. Shorter and 
more useful course was needed for them now, 
when men themselves were realising even for 
their own purposes that the present system of 
education was defective and required changes.”' 
She asked : “ Why should women be dragged along 
with men in. the same beaten path and, why 
should they not carve out for themselves new 
paths which might lead them to their goal?” 

STATUS OF TURKISH WOMEN 

The recent election of a Turkish girl as the 
1932 International Beauty Queen is but one token 
of the revolutionary chaDge that has been effected 
in the status of Turkish women by Ivemal 
Pasha's regime of modernisation. The degree 
to which the emancipation of women in Turkey 
has proceeded in the last few yesrs tnsy scanda- 
lise the hide-bound ultra-orthodox Muslima in 
India; but thanks to that emancipation, Turkish 
women have been enabled to render a great 
service to their country in almost every sphere of 
national life whereas In India, says a writer io 
the Bombay Chronicle, Muslim women > are yet 
no able to get rid of the purdah —a bane from the 
hygienic and other points of view. It is very 
gratifying indeed to learn that in Turkish cities 
thousands of girls are now employed in Banks 
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and other business bouses and that they have 
also begun to enter professions like Medicine and 
Law. “ We wish Muslim women in India — 
indeed the entire womanhood of India— could 
peacefully revolt against the many irrational 
restraints imposed upon them by society. 


BOMBAY WOMEN'S CONFERENCE 
Doctor Snkblanker, in Ike course of her Preei- 
eidenti.l Addre.s ot the Bomb.y Women'. 
Conference which met recently, t “We 
women eon.titot. needy Ml «» 1 "“ 1 ,h ‘ 

population of tbia country an! if we beitir our- 
aelrca, we .hell be adding eoormonsly to it* 
atreogth eel power .tone °‘ 

world. Deary rc.peo.ihility therefore lie. on ne. 
W. ahoold reali.e and pot forth nor aoprame 
efforts to make the lot of on,..l.«. «»J »“ 
brother, and linen happier *"d ,l “ “ 

ha. been in the P«- ' i ' b " 

0, educational Upoe.iH. Mo.i U P““ 

,h.oo«nfoy.od,he,.e.ob...pneeM»”" i s 

until the two communities : the Dm 
Moslima are noitad. 'Doited “ 

we fell ' wee !-*«• by »■ “ thiId '"' 

forget it bot.bypor.ne.lon ..wire., ...ten 
end mother., bring 1M« ■"'“■P’ ° f P 
kwDttiPra sod children.” 


c F. WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 
I-bo tilth ....ion of the C. P. (Sooth) Wom.^a 
aforonce pa..ed r.aol.tiou. nrging Mr «*• 
iotro, lactic, of. ta.C.mp.1.07 Ed.ee. .» 
t deciding to alert edoe.tmo eU..ea, 

o W.l h.tie. to ..PP"ri “ 
reniment to open more high Mmole ^ 
„iet. Tho eo.fcre.eo ... “M 11 ’ “ 
man including =(» 0.1-6*'“ ' l< * “f ^ 

One of the resolution, urged Governmrn 
logniie the Matriculation Examination of th 
on» Women’s University. ' 
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Art and Drama 


THE RENAISSANCE THEATRE 

A new theatre has tforue into being in Madras 

Th- Renaiaiaoce The.tre-.„ association 
f.™,d on the 13th October by , group e „ lUu . 
elastic and talented aetoi. oi Madras, who met 
tofetho, th, 0 e„,„i y j, ,, A , 
thamselrai ol the opportuuity of the pte.enoe 
ol Mr. Waite, Hnal from A»« r ,l U , , g„„ 
8h.ke.p.,e.u aeto, and producer, i, ,h,i, 

The ideal ol this newly formed aaaociatien ia to 
collect the floating ware, 0 I th, ,„, s i„ s 

"" ‘ he Dr “' ,le A « “d gW. an authentic 
.■terpretatto. to ,h. m b? combi.,,,, , 
harmonious trhole th. i.t,„„ „„ 

Thu "T of w "‘"’ T| '"'™ 

E,.h « *"?. '"‘"I"*" 1 '" *«<- ol the 

Its immedtat, ohi.et 1, t0 bail,! op . 
"present.,,,. repertory ol good pt.y. „ d 
»-ho drama something mo,. tb Jn casual 

: ~“™ ,2z.,‘vr 

the most universally appreciated among ,l„ 

s. *xsr : : ei ^r^ ^ 

aehierementinCo fly with 
as the producer and chief actor. 


, T0 S1NG A LOVE SONQ 
Baritones for heaven’s sake f.n ! i 
yon sing a love Bong ” said j Ir . Ro/nTnd 
himsell a distinguished baritone, , 0 £ 

” T °[' U ''»h he Jajudil, 771 7 

final leision el u„ Dni , 0D „ a *' "» 

musical festival. ““hyshtre 

“If you can’t thint of aome girl ,, 

lootmn, for J0 .,» he eontinntd. 
mimed, you mo.t think of yonr wive, 
doesn't hclp—anmebody elan. Pi.Z . *** 

even if it fa 5ra . . 7 ctBre somebody, 

■md» s .i:;;i;r^ >-? — r .« 


SILENCE AND MUSIC 

From pure aeusalion to tbn intuition ol bhanty, 
from 'pleasure and pain to lore, and the mystical 
ecstasy and death— all the thioge that are 
fundamental, ,11 thi„g, (o lh> 

nmao spirit, are moat profoundly significant can 
Only bo experienced, not expressed, Aldous 
Huxley XijU , lu (fjl H 

«l.ay, and „e,y,|,„, Mle.e, After sile.ee 
tb.l which comes nearest l„ expressing the 
inexpressible i, AnJ ,l EaificantI , ileil[e 

" " “" Er * 1 P*' ( »" good music. Compared 

, Bcclboven-a Mnx.rfa, lbe eea.ele., 
rntnl ol Wagner'. is „ rJr ^ ^ ( . w 

’ P * ’ ’* 1 ’* °oo of the reasons why it leemS 
much less significant lhan theft,. It , „j, 
hecansB it |, always .peaking. 


GANDHI’S PORTRAIT 
thn ’’ ouo of the brijnesla in 

Prion, 1 it , r ' Umslio 'loh ii Ilornimio of Bnrford 
li.t rt,'l. B “ r, , <>r f' 0l, »P d *L>ra- The will directs 
be otr .J 10 ’'” 1 witl1 tia copyright in it should 
ere to the Nation »1 Arts Collecfioo Fund 
^d„p 08 al as they may think fit. 
f |I * WlI J * ay * : “Although not a political 
„I Pundit O.nflhi, I eon, id,, hi. 
mpormne. i„ the hi.,., th , Indian Empire 
ch that m the year 1929, I purchased in Pari. 
» portrait f n oils done by Moodelliar 

01 "P»<ed to he the only 

P s’ then existing „f „ id 0 „ ahi 

taken from the life.” 


>f AN ANDHRA ARTIST 
of A ,ji R * m MoJl * n an eminent artiat 

•If m' f " “—•»« with a view to 

■»tb.W,'.r r ° A “ ; "''' Pr " Wi “ Art 

.'ifl w . i,h ll « EO"d wi.br. ol eminent 
w ' ° ““ c,tizen * "nd hopes to *tay in the 
W eat for about one’year. 
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INDIAN OLYMPIC HOCKEY TEAM ITALIAN TENNIS TOURISTS 


Mr, Henry Kirk Greer, President of the Field 
Hockey Association of America, pays a high 
tribute to the Indian Olympic Hockey Team. 
‘He says: "What impressed me moat was the 
marvellous stick handling and perfect ball control ; 
'the nimble footwork and steady hand stopping-, 
the accurate passing and quick deadly shooting; 
and by no means least important the calm 
demeanour and conserving of energy,” 

India should be proud of the team which has 
represented it ao nobly on wbat mnst be one of 
the most extended hockey tours in history. The 
following detailed results of the tour will be read 
' with interest : — 


At Bhopal 
At Bombay 


At Bangalore 
At Madras 

At Colombo 

At 8tne«por* 
At Robe 


At Tokio 
Olympic Game* 

At Philadelphia 
At Eiaen 
At Amsterdam 
Al Hamburg 
At Berlin 
At Le) pci g 
At Munich 
At Vienna 
Al Prarse 
At Budapest 
At Colombo 


At Madras 
At Bombay 

At Delhi 
At Labors 


Aigarh University ••• 10—0 

Bhopal Stats 8—2 

Bombay City ••• 6— t 

Bombay Presidency **• 6— t 

Bombay Customs (rain 
stopped play alter 20 mins.) 8—0 


ft Bangalore City 
ft . Madras City 
ft Madras Presidency 
ft. Colombo City 
r. Ceylon 
c. British Malaya 
ft Kobe City 
ft Besldent Foreigner* 
(seven nations) 

r. Japan 

ft Waseda University 
ft Japan 
p. Untied State* 
e. United States 
e. West Germany 
t. Holland 
v. North Germany 
v. Berlin H a 
ft Middle Germany 
ft All Germany 

ft Czech ©-Slovakia 
t>, Hungary 
p. Ceylonese 
p. Europeans 
p. All-Ceyloa 
p- Madras Indians 
p. Madras City 
p. Bombay City 
ft Bombay Customs 
r, Delhi 
p. Punjab 


3 — 1 


The Italian lawn tennis team will be visiting 
India in the cold weather, and they will 
visit all the leading tennis centres of India 
provided the Provincial Associations come to 
satisfactory terms with the All-India Lawn Tennis 
Association. 

All the tourists will take part in ail the events 
in the championships in which it is expected 
that, as in the past years, ail the leading players 
io India will take part. It is believed here that 
Madan Mohan, the Cambridge tennis captain, 
will be in India for the cold weather sod that 
he, too, will he taking part in the toaruament. 
The visit of Mile. Valerio being a new departure, 
wil? give an opportunity to India’s belt to play 
against one of Europe’s best lady players and 
it is hoped that Miss Jenny Sandison, Miss Leela 
Row, Mrs. Gough and other up-country ladies 
will make a special effort to lake part. After the 
championships a match will be played between 
Italy and India. 

73 HOURS IS WATER 
When Miss Roth Litzig, 10, broke the world 
duration record for women by swimming continu- 
ously for 73 hours and 47 minute*, her first 
reward was a fine of fire shillings. 

She did her endurance test in the Herne 
canal where swimming is strictly forbidden. For 
three days she defied the Prussian law and when 
she came out of the water, the canal authorities 
imposed a fine upon her. 

8. AFRICAN WRESTLERS FOR INDIA 
Preliminary arrangements have been completed 
‘to send a team of South African non-European 
wrestlers and boxers to India on a foar months 
tour, says the Indian Opinion. It Is believed 
that Kun war Maharajah Singh the Agent and 
other prominent Indians are interested in the 
tour which, they beliefs, will he a great success. 
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Aviation 


EVEREST AIR EXPEDITION 
That Lady Houston who financed the last 
British entry for the Schneider Trophy and other 
Spectacular national ventures, is accepting the 
entire personal responsibility to finance the 
Everest Air Expedition, was divulged by the 
Marquess of Clydesdale, M.P., in a speech to his 
constituents at the Renfrew. 

Tne success oi the ‘fog'ot, he arid, "MsdA hwt %. 
great psychological effect on India, to dispel the 
fallacy that Britain was undergoing a phase of 
degeneration and wonld instil tho truth that 
Britain was ready to pass through a process of 
regeneration and show that we are atilt virile 
and active and can overcome difficulties with 
energy and vigour, both for ourselves and India. 

FILM OF AIR ROUTES 
The British Instructional Films Company are 
undertaking, in collaboration with the Imperial 
Airways, a picture which, if properly produced, 
will provide a most excellent film entitled 
“ Contact The film is to be a dramatic sutvey of 
the network of air highways which are rapidly 
growing up and which are helping to establish 
closer contact between the widely separated 
populations of tbe Empire. The Trans-African 
and Trans-Asiatic routes are to be covered from 
end to end and the resulting picture will briog 
three Continents into review. It is hoped to make 
this film in the very latest Atlanta monoplanes 
which are to be used on the Empire tines. 

AIR FORCE m QSfeJK 
Spain is to have an air force, according to a 
Daily Herald report. “'Within five years,” 
said Senor Azana, the Premier, “ our aviation 
Budget will attain £6,000,000.” At present 
Spain spends about £320,000 » year on air 
detachments. The Premier declared that Spain 
‘ was vitally interested in a long er* of peace, but 
aha realised that should war break out, she would 
be unable to maintain neutrality. 


MILLIONAIRE PILOTS 

German aviation has crested special distinctive 
honour for the pilot who has flown at least one 
million kilometers. They aro entitled to wear 
a badge composed of a pair of outspread 
wings rising out of a ring on which are inscribed 
the words : " 1 Million Kilometer’’. In the 
centre appears the familiar device of the German 
t»t&. 'Ara* a. 

One million kilometers represents really an 
achievement ; it means having flown a distance 
equivalent to 25 times round the earth. 

So far three German pilots have earned this 
distinction : Kahlow, Noack and Polte- Kahlow, 
tbe eldest of the trio, was tbe founder of the 
London to Berlin air route when, on the first 
Dornier-built all-metal plane, he first conveyed four 
passengers from tbe German to the English capital. 

NEW WONDER PLANE 

If tests, now being carried ont, prove successful 
a specially designed and built Farman aeroplane 
will eventually attain the sensational altitude of 
60,000 feet or nearly ten miles. Constructed 
to attain a theoretical speed of 500 miles per 
hour, the plane might cross the Atlantic in no 
more than six hums. 

Bnilt entirely of duralumin, it is * high-winged 
monoplane with a total surface of seventy square 
metres (753 sq. ft.), the weight per square metre 
(10 764 sq. ft.) is thirty-six kilograms (79 pounds) 
compared with tbe average of 100 kilograms 
(200 pounds) in ordioary machine*. 

WORLD'8 FASTEST AIRCRAFT 
The world’s fastest military aircraft which has 
passed the most exacting tests, vi ill be shown at 
tbe International Aero Exhibition, Paris. It is a 
British Fairey Firefly single setter with a super- 
charged engine developing 800 horSe-power and a 
speed of four miles a minute. It is also 
equipped with an uncanny device called “the 
automatic pilot - 
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BERNARD SHAW’S FIRST PICTUfc 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s first full-l^th 
talldog film, “Anns and the Man ”, lately slwn 
at Malvern, has been cut and condensed audhe 
author has washed his hands of it so far as is 
collaboration goes. 

At a conference after its reception, Mr. Artie 
Dent, of Watdour Films, advised certain alter 
ttons, and Mr. Shaw was finally persuaded t 
give his consent to them. 

“ Do whatever you like to it,” said 0. B. S. 
“but don’t let me know what jou're doing.” 

The film is therefore shorter and In a form 
that, in the words of Mr. Dent, “ will give it 
general appeal ”. 

No incident of importance has been cnt from 
the picture. 

The long speeches have been (rimmed. 
While Mr. Shaw’s lectures are effectire oo the 
stage, they are far leas so oa the screen. 

CHURCH AND THE CINEMA 

“The Church presents one code; the cinema 
another. A few reipeet the .former; the millions 
applaud the latter,” writes the Rev. Herbert 
Crebtree in the Inquirer. 

“ Yet the future depends more upon the few 
than upon the many, for they are still the cement 
'which holds the solid blocks of human masonry 
together in the structure of society. And so for 
my part, I would far rather preach to ten people 
a gospel of persons! decency and social righteous- 
ness than present to tens of millions the bloody 
exploits of a Chicago assassin, or tske part in the 
sickly sensual intrigues of a degenerate Californian 
ramp. 1 would rather live . in penury aod die in 
obscurity than roll in the flaunting vulgar 
prosperity which flourishes oo the exploitation of 
lust and greed." 


FILMS IN THE BRITISH COLONIES 
“Upon the native mind (and the greater part 
of our colonial empire it peopled by native 
races) the influence of the film”, sap Sir 
P. Cnnliffe Litter in the Horning Fosl, " must 
obviously be profound. It is capable of Use in 
every phase of the development of races — 
economical, educational, and cultural. 

It would be imposubie to exaggerate the 
importance of ensuring that this influence shall 
be well and wisely used. We must remember 
that the film is the mirror by which Western 
civilisation is reflected to native eyes. They are 
in no position to judge between the true and the 
false.” 

MOTION riCrURES IN JAPAN 
la Japan to-day the hegemony in the 
rouseroent world is held by motion pictures, 
"he circus, drama and variety show have all had 
t aubrait to the ijew-comer and, according to 
learnt Day Japan special Number, the total 
maber of spectators at all regular pietore hall* 
am temporary picture houses in Japan in 1931 
watts follows : 

Adults — 146,194,651 

Minora ••• 61,980,796 


Total 198,175,447 

Of he pictures shown in Japan, (hose imported 
from foeiga countries now have far less influence 
than thne made at home. 

! EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
The Educations! Ciaemn, a newly started 
concern, bite taken over the Educational Moving 
Piclarn CoJ>f«draJ, the producer* of the first 
temperance Elm in Iodi*. Mr. Jiteo Baoerjee 
is the cameraman. They propose to deal with 
subjects soeb \ as adult education, health 
propaganda, ete. 
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Health 


TOOTH-BRUSH AND TEETH 
Dr. J. Menzies Campbell, a dental Burgeon 
at Matlock, discussing lira interdependence ol 
teeth, diet, and health, says : 

“The conclusion* gained from dietetic inveati- 
gation* io different part* of the world were,” be 
aaid, “that the protective food* against dental 
decay were fresh fruit, uncooked and conserva- 
tively cooked vegetables, aaladi, milk, butter, 
eggs aod cheese. Such foods, after digestion, 
left ao alkaline-ash residue wberes* meat and 
cereals had an acid ash residue." 

"Hour bodies become too acid," bo added, 
“Nature extracts mineral sails from the bone* 
and teeth which thereby suffer in tn effort to i 
maintain a healthy balance. Although the tooth / 
brush is a necessity because of the regular eati J 
of so much sticky relined foods, it Is J 
unnatural means of trying to right the wron/ 
of unnatural feeding. 

I am convinced that the mouth acts 
barometer of the changes occurring in the bdy, 
and that the state of the gum. is one o/he 
most valuable clinical symptoms for indic/ing 
the success or failure of the body, fight 
agsiost disease.” / 


/ FRUIT .JUICES 
fit and vegetable juices form an exceedingly 
use/ part of the diet They may he taken at 
mi i or diluted with water and tsken between 
tali- 

mples are recommended for indigestion and 
sltgish liver ; carrot* and cabbage for purifying 
U blood ; oraoges, leraoos and pine-apples for 
/anting the atomach. 

/Celery, lettuce, radishes and parsnips aro good 
hr nerves ; blackberries, leeks, onions and turnips 
/or cold* aod catarrh ; grapes, raisina, strawberries 
fand asparagus for kidney troubles; cherries, 
grapes aod tomatoes fur rheumatism. 

When the raw juice* caonot be obtained, the 
fraits or vegetables should bn steamed and 
strained. 

THUMB-SUCKING 

l)r. Winifred do Kok write* in the Xew Health 
oo children’s habits in thumb-sucking. lie says: 

“ rhumb-sucking and allied habits are very 
common in babieB. The infant usually sucks the 
thumb when tired or about to go to sleep. 
Thumb-sucking is said to be harmful, because it 
interferes with the development of the jaw and 
causes adenoids. It is feasible that it a child 


PASTEURISED MILK 
You may be drinking milk these dayJ which 
has been pasteurised, not by heat from L but 
by the passage of an electric current. / 
Apparatus which guarantees the safet J of milk 
in this electrical manner ha. alredy been 
installed in seventeen plant, m Ameri/a and in 
•two foreign countries. Prof. C. G. ling 0 f the 
University of Pittsburgh reported to 'the Electro- 
chemical Society. >1 

• Teat, by health officials jj organism, 
■responsible for tuberculosis, nnduliA fever, sore 
throat and typhoid fever were'Wd to' hare 
proved the efficiency of the process) 


lucked hi* thumb slmost cesselessly during the 
years of babyhood and childhood, some change 
might take place in the bony atructure ot (be 
jaw, but it is seldom that one meets with such 
confirmed thuinb-suekera.” 


EGGS AND HEALTH 
Mrs. Dora Meyers died at her Jersey City 
home at the age of 116, having aurvived three 
husband* and all her 11 children save one, who 
is in foebla health" at the age of 89. 

The father of all her children was her first 
husband who was . killed in action in the 
American • Civil War 70 years ago. Her last 
husband died of old age 30 years ago. 

She attributed her long life to the fact that 
she always ate 12 eggs a day. 
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KINGSLEY HALL 

It appears from a communication of theipecial 
correspondent of the Star, that the ceB which 
Mahatma Gandhi occupied at Kingsley Hall, 
London, during his last visit to England, has 
- become almost a place of pilgrimage. He w'tea : 

, Gandhi’s cell ia now a definite sight of Lodoo 
for overseas and country visitors. His spinwg 
wheel remains in the corner and his sandals hve 
survived the calls of the souvenir hunters, to 
the walls are various drawings sod memories >f 
his visit ' He should, of course, have left a specil 
spiritual aura about the place, but 1 am told b) 
an expert in psychic matters that the only 
spiritual emanation Is a subtle note of irritation 
due to the succession of subsequent ten sots who 
have been disturbed in their afternoon meditations 
' by visitors who wanted to view the honoured spot. 


TSAK’S 6 L’AMPS 

Both stamp collectors and collectors of historic 
objets dart will be interested in the sale of the 
Tzar of Russia's collection of artists’ proofs, colour 
trials and essays made in preparation for the 
■ issue' in 1913 of a set of stampa to mark the 
Tercentenary of the Knssian Imperial family, 
the Romanoffs. The set took four years to 
prepare and the cost of production was at least 
£50,000. 

Sixteen denominations, ranging from 1 Inpee 
to 5 roulhs were issued to the public in 1913, 
but the Tsar’s collection consists of no fewer than 
1,271 separate proofs in a variety of deheata 
colours and designs. The history of the set is 
complete, a record having been made of the 
names of all the well known artists and engravers 
who were engaged on the designs. The collec- 
tion is unique and can never be duplicated, all 
the original die* and plates having been destroyed 
»t the time of the revolution in Russia. 


SMALLEST RADIO SET 
The claim tint ta ha. m- J » > he *”*’’"* 
wireless ... ta the .»« » »* d * k ? 
CotberUldo, » youth oi 18, Meg .1 Tt«mo. 
July He says that his set fit* tutu • 

„a the. it did 00 . ..I s. he ta* 
piece., tall, it *S*i« *” d , ” ke ™ ! ” 

’gal. ..a agaio. Ou. day 

heard in his work-room. Dioo felt 

. mpr w j 10 had discovered a new planet, 
astronomer R , aio Roma Nspoli. Now 

is the smallest >“ ‘ta 

MOSCOW TBAMWAT8 

«!•«• > ke t,, "’” , '”^r'. , eoclrollet trill he 

Us bee ^ ‘Tim be able to inform p.u«S*" b ? 
■ationed and w.ll by the tram stop*. 

jTpaoa of loudepea approach of 

n 'i- w, ”.":' ,i, :c.h.y-i ll ** 

trans, the places available and 

touts sod the ° , of htesVdosr.s 

will .Iso giso wsrutog » “ 
and nodifiestions in the sStsice. 

TOUIt lo Ksuchi 

Sit Jeta.gtr 8- Ko , a Tbs tom 

star bis eighth tom *■»“'"* » *• 

which tloriuded s»eb * Aroft i e a, the North 

Falkland Islieds, , , l]t „a. s.d R«ssi« 

Folse lis'taek, the C«« »■> ^ 

occupied^ a little over ^ moo ih« were 

years. Of this P^n ^ , bfni , that on 

u j'.p.,, rot'"- p ' ,, " p ! "" 

* whole dap« i charming 


attractive eH»» w 
ana delightful poo P l«. 


! lt ,er with charming **M«7 



